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RMA BYA PA BYANG CHUB BRTSON ’GRUS ON 
MADHYAMAKA METHOD* 


In the course of a paper ‘On the Thesis and Assertion in the Madhyamaka/dBu 
ma’ published in the Proceedings of the 1981 Csoma de Koros Symposium, 
David Seyfort Ruegg has noted what appears to be a strange inconsistency 
in the views attributed by ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa (1648-1721) to the 
twelfth-century Madhyamika rMa by a pa Byang chub brtson ’grus. 1 According 
to the Annotations by ‘Jam dbyangs bzhad pa to Tsong kha pa’s Lam rim 
chen mo the fourth purvapaksa concerning the Madhyamaka approach to 
thesis and assertion outlined and refuted by Tsong kha pa is that of “rMa 
bya and others, followers of the earlier teacher Pa tshab (Nyi ma grags).” 2 
They refute, to Tsong kha pa’s approval any suggestion that the Madhyamika 
has no doctrinal system or thesis of his own, and they also refute any 
suggestion that the Madhyamika denies the existence of a valid means of 
knowledge (tshad ma/pramana) suitable to prove it. Rather, they maintain 
that the approach of the Madhyamika is as follows: Firstly, he refutes the 
existence of perception and inference as valid means of knowledge which 
are objectively gained (dngos po stobs zhugs ). That is to say, he refutes a 
situation where one affirms a valid means of knowledge and its referent 
established through the critical analysis which examines whether something 
ultimately exists or not. Nevertheless, the Madhyamika proceeds to accept 
a mere valid means of knowledge and its referent as it is understood in 
the everyday worldly context ('jig rten grags pa ), where there is no critical 
analysis (ma dpyad pa) of how things are ultimately. Having done this, 
the Madhyamika is able to prove, by means of correct logical reasons, the 
fact that entities lack (ultimate) truth, and he does this by setting-forth 
a probative proposition (Ruegg’s trans., bsgrub pal ngag) directed at 
the opponent. The Madhyamika, by whom is meant here the Prasarigika 
Madhyamika, does “not thus become a Svatantrika, since the Prasarigika’s 
reasoning is carried-out only by a valid means of knowledge as it is 
understood in an everyday worldly context, without its being subjected 
to critical analysis. 3 

Now, let us note the salient points of this account: 
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(i) The Prasarigika opposes those who maintain that the Madhyamika 
has no thesis of his own, no doctrinal system, or doesn’t accept any valid 
means of knowledge. 

(ii) He does not thereby become a Svatantrika because he doesn’t accept 
any valid means of knowledge which is dngospo stobs zhugs. He thus doesn’t 
accept a valid means of knowledge which found at any level by the analysing 
mind. 

(iii) His refutation of the oponent involves accepting a valid means of 
knowledge ’jig rten grags pa , and this means accepting the valid means of 
knowledge as it is understood and used by the non-analytic, non-critical mind. 
Thus the opposition between Svatantrika and Prasarigikaron the issue of the 
valid means of knowledge is not one of acceptance: rejection, but rather one 
of affirmation because found through critical analysis:: acceptance as and 
because understood by the world, without critical analysis. 

If we turn to ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa’s Grub mtha ’ chen mo, however, the 
view attributed to rMa bya pa, this time referred to as ‘Byang brtson’, and 
others, is rather different. These Madhyamikas have insufficient knowledge 
of the root-text and commentary on the Madhyamaka. They quote the famous, 
perhaps infamous Vigrahavyavartani 29: “If I had any thesis then that fault 
would accrue to me. But since I don’t, so I am indeed without fault.” They 
then go on to argue that the Madhyamika has no view which can serve as a 
basis for affirming a doctrinal system of his own. Thus there also doesn’t 
exist a valid means of knowledge suitable to prove it. The Madhyamika 
(Prasarigika) simply refutes by the prasafiga of internal contradiction all - 
extremes of existence and nonexistence. And ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa mentions 
that this approach can be found in many explanations of the Prasannapadd, 
and in the dBu ma’i stong thun . 4 Now, these two views ascribed ostensibly 
to rMa bya pa Byang chub brtson ’grus by ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa appear to 
be flatly contradictory. One says that he refutes those who claim to have no 
doctrinal system of their own, and a valid means of knowledge suitable to 
prove it, the other that this is actually his own opinion. Perhaps because the 
account in the Grub mtha’chen mo is more specific, referring to rMa bya pa 
by his personal name, Byang (chub) brtson (’grus), and mentions the works 
where this view purports to be found, so Professor Ruegg seems to prefer the 
latter account as a true portrayal of Byang chub brtson ’grus’ approach, and 
suggests that the view found in the fourth purvapaksa may be that of one 
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or other of the two further rMa bya pas mentioned by Tibetan historians 
as living round about the time of rMa bya pa Byang chub brtson ’grus: rMa 
bya pa Byang chub ye shes and rMa bya pa rTsod pa’i seng ge. 5 We know that 
rMa bya pa Byang chub brtson ’grus did indeed write, among other works, 
a commentary on the Prasannapadd , one on the Madhyamakakdrikd , and an 
dBu ma stong thun. 6 Unfortunately the only work by Byang chub brtson 
’grus which survives is his commentary on the Madhyamakakdrikd, the 
’Thadpa’i rgyan. Professor Ruegg simply mentions in a footnote that Byang 
brtson has referred very briefly to the issue of thesis and assertion in the ’Thad 
pa ’i rgyan , and gives a reference to folio 8a. On folio 8a Byang chub brtson 
’grus explains the rationale for Nagaijuna’s writing the Vigrahavydvartanl , 
and doesn’t himself discuss the issues of thesis and assertion. But Byang brtson 
does indeed discuss these issues at some length later in his Madhyamakakdrikd 
commentary. And his discussion there can leave one in no doubt whatsoever 
that his oWn view is that accurately portrayed by Tsong kha pa in the Lam rim 
chen mo as the fourth purvapaksa in its entirety. 

To explain. It is probable that rMa bya pa Byang chub brtson ’grus’ 
discussion of the valid means of knowledge in his Thad pa’i rgyan is ancillary 
to a discussion elsewhere in his collected works, since he explains that, with 
reference to the non-affirmation by the Prasarigika of a valid means of 
knowledge which is objectively gained and known to both parties in a dispute, 
as is held by the Svatantrika, so the definitions, general and detailed refutations 
and so on of such pramanas are to be known from an dBu ma’i de kho na 
nyid gtan la dbab pa. 7 We know that Byang brtson wrote a commentary on 
Jayananda’s Tarkamudgarakdrika which appears to deal with these topics, 
and which also appears to be quoted and referred to in this context by the 
Eighth Karma pa, Mi bskyod rdo rje (1507-1554) in his Dwags brgyudgrub 
pa *i shing rta commentary on the Madhyamakavatdra . Mi bskyod rdo ije refers 
in particular to a Rigs rgyan snang ba, and so it is possible that Byang brtson’s 
TarkamudgaratTkd was in fact called the Rigs rgyan snang ba, subtitled the 
dBu ma’i de kho na nyid gtan la dbab pa. 8 Be that as it may, the discussion of 
pramana in the ’Thad pa’i rgyan occurs within a context not of the refutation 
of the Pramanavarttika/ Svatantrika affirmation of objectively-gained pramanas, 
but rather in the context of the refutation of a Madhyamika who might wish 
to hold, following Vigrahavyavartani 29, that the Madhyamika accepts no 
theses and has no pramanas in any sense. Some quote Vigrahavyavartani 29, 
he observes, and following this maintain that since that Madhyamika doesn’t 
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have any view which can serve as a basis for affirming a doctrinal system of 
his own, so he also has no valid means of knowledge suitable to prove it. 

The (Prasarigika) Madhyamika simply refutes by the prasanga of internal 
contradiction all the extremes conceived by an opponent. Byang brtson 
leaves one in no doubt that this view is wrong. Here, in his position also, he 
says, since there isn’t established a dharma which is conceived as ultimately 
existing, and is to be affirmed in the face of an analytical awareness, so 
there certainly doesn’t exist a valid means of knowledge which is capable 
of proving that. But since there is a dependently-originated referent for 
the Madhyamika, which is a simply conventional entity in the face of a 
non-analytical intellect, and since there exists a person ( gangzag ) for the 
Madhyamika, and since the Madhyamika also accepts verbalisation, so it 
is not the case that for the Madhyamika there doesn’t exist a view to be 
affirmed. If there wasn’t affirmed also a simple valid means of knowledge as 
it is understood by the other side or in an everyday worldly context ( ’jig 
rten nam pha rol la grags pa*i tshad ma tsam) so our own side would be 
unable to prove our setting-forth of dependently-originated entities, like an 
illusion, without self-essence, as simply conventional appearances. Likewise, 
since we couldn’t come to know that the two extremes of nonexistence 
even conventionally, and finally true existence, as held by the other side, 
are false, so we couldn’t even begin to refute the other side. And so on. 9 

It will not have escaped your notice, perhaps, that the view refuted here 
is very close to that attributed to rMa bya pa Byang chub brtson ’grus by 
’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa in his Grub mtha f chen mo. It is not only close 
but is verbally almost identical. Other Tibetan writers refuted the ‘no thesis’ 
theory without their wording being almost identical. 10 The wording is, 
indeed, so close here, including the Vigrahavyavartam quote, that there can 
be little doubt that either Byang brtson and ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa are both 
quoting from an identical third source, or ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa is quoting 
directly, or almost directly, from Byang chub brtson ’grus. Since ’Jam 
dbyangs bzhad pa quotes neither more nor less of this purvapaksa than 
Byang brtson, and he himself says that it can be found in commentaries on 
the Prasannapada and the dBu ma'i stong thun , so it seems likely that ’Jam 
dbyangs bzhad pa is quoting here directly from Byang chub brtson ’grus, 
either from the works mentioned, from an edition with minor variants of 
the >r Thad pa f i rgyan itself, or from memory. 

Inevitably the question arises as to why ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa appears 





to directly quote rMa bya pa Byang chub brtson ’grus here and yet attributes 
to him a view which Byang brtson actually refutes? Any answer is likely to 
be speculative and circumstantial. The most charitable suggestion is that 
Byang chub brtson ’grus changed his opinion on the issue. This would explain 
why ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa went out of his way to mention in which texts 
Byang brtson advocated the ‘no thesis’ view. However, it seems to me 
unlikely that Byang chub brtson ’grus would introduce a refutation of his 
own previous view with the expression ‘Some say’ (kha cig). Moreover I have 
examined two other accounts of rMa bya pa Byang chub brtson ’grus position 
on the pramana issue, attributed to him by name, and in neither of these 
accounts is there any hint that Byang brtson may have held different views 
at different stages of his life. The first of these is contained in the lengthy 
Theg pa chen po dbu ma mam par nges pa V bang mdzod Lung rigs rgya 
mtsho , by gSer mdog pan chen Sakya mchog ldan (1428-1507), and treats 
“the Great Madhyamika rMa bya’s exposition of the ambrosia of Pa tshab 
lotsawa’s discourses”. It seems clear to me that Sakya mchog ldan refers 
here to a different work by Byang chub brtson ’grus from the 7 hadpa*i 
rgyan. Indeed the first part of Sakya mchog ldan’s exposition of rMa bya 
pa shows notable stylistic and verbal similarities to the Tarkamudgarakdrikd , 
and suggests that we have here a quote from, or synopsis of, part of Byang 
chub brtson ’grus’ lost commentary to the Tarkamudgara , n It seems 
equally clear to me, for reasons which I will come to subsequently, that the 
doctrinal description of the problem of thesis and assertion given by Sakya 
mchog ldan is of rMa bya pa Byang chub brtson ’grus’ views and not those of 
Pa tshab Nyi ma grags. The account by Sakya mchog ldan includes definitions 
of the pramdnas and of four types of prasanga which are almost identical 
in meaning, although not verbally the same as, definitions and explanations 
given in the ' Thadpa'i rgyan. 12 And Sakya mchog ldan gives rMa bya pa’s 
position as follows: To refute those who do not affirm even conventionally 
(tha snyad du) that which is to be proved and the act of proof we ask 
immediately how it can be that there is not affirmed even conventionally 
(kun rdzob du) the Middle Way, which is dependent origination, free from 
the extremes of existence, nonexistence, permanence and annihilation? If 
this doesn’t exist even conventionally, and there doesn’t exist a doctrinal 
system of his own (rangphyogs) set forth by the Madhyamika, couldn’t 
the Madhyamika still wish to refute the doctrinal systems of others? No! 

Since self and other are mutually dependent, one’s own doctrinal system 
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not existing so the doctrinal system of the other wouldn’t exist. This being 
the case you had might as well go to sleep! 13 And so on. From our side 
there doesn’t exist a valid means of knowledge which is objectively gained 
{dngos stobs ’ongs pa’i tshad ma ), so we are certainly not Svatantrikas. 

But logical operations, refutation, proof and so on are able to take place on 
the basis of ’jigs rten grags pa’i tshad ma . 14 

Now, this account of rMa bya pa Byang chub brtson’grus’ views has all 
the features noted in Tsong kha pa’s fourth purvapaksa except the connection 
of the means of valid knowledge with an absence of critical analysis. This 
connection is found in the ' Thad pa’irgyan account, and as we shall see, 
there are reasons for thinking that it was this connection and its implications 
which particularly concerned Tsong kha pa. But the important point in 
the present context is that there is no hint in Sakya mchog Idan’s text 
that Byang brtson may have had different views on the issue of thesis and 
assertion at different stages in his career. If my speculation is correct that 
Byang brtson’s position as portrayed by Sakya mchog ldan comes from his 
TarkamudgaratTka , so there would seem to be a consistency in Byang brtson’s 
approach to this problem in two of the very texts most concerned with the 
issue of thesis and assertion. j \ 

The second text I have found which mentions by name rMa bya pa Byang 
chub brtson ’grus’ views on the thesis and assertion debate is a much shorter, • 
but for all that, an extremely valuable account in the commentary to the 
Madhyamakakdrika by Sakya mchog Idan’s Sa skya contemporary, and 
co-pupil of Rong ston Shes bya kun rig (1367-1449), Go ram pa bSod nams 
seng ge (1429-1489). In fact Go ram pa mentions the views of three previous ’-’t 

teachers and briefly describes their contribution to our debate. What is so \ 

i 

significant about his descriptions is that they are identical almost word 

for word with part of the discussion in the ’Thad pa’i rgyan . But unlike 

Byang brtson, Go ram pa gives the names of those who hold the various 

purvapaksas. The first teacher, described as ‘Pa lo’, is in fact Pa tshab Nyi 

ma grags (1055- ). He held that the Madhyamika did not accept a 

thesis of proof which involves positive determination (yongs gcod sgrub 

pa’i dam bca *), but it is not the case that the Madhyamika doesn’t have 

simple negating theses involving negative determination ( rnam bead dgagpa’i 

dam bca’). By making this distinction there is no contradiction involved in 5 - j 

asserting no thesis on the part of the Madhyamika. 15 We know independently # 

that this was the view of Pa tshab Nyi ma grags from a discussion in Rong ^ 
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ston Shes bya kun rig’s commentary on the Madhyamakakdrika. According to 
Rong ston, Lotsawa Nyi ma grags asserted that the meaning of Vigravydvartani 
29 was that there is no thesis of proof which involves positive determination 
for the Madhyamika. But since there does exist a negating thesis involving 
negative determination so there is no contradiction here (at the beginning of 
the Madhyamakakdrika) in setting-forth a thesis refuting birth. 16 Rong ston 
further discusses this view, without naming its originator, in his commentary 
to the Madhyamakdvatara , 17 and the fact that this clearly is Pa tshab *s view 
supports ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa’s claim that Pa tshab is not himself to be 
identified with the former teacher who maintained that the Madhyamika 
holds no views at all. Nevertheless, ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa’s claim that Pa 
tshab asserts the necessity of the two truths at the foundational level, the two 
accumulations, means and intellect on the Path, and the two bodies on the 
level of the Result leaves open the question of whether Pa tshab might have 
embraced a negative semantics whereby all doctrinal assertions are nevertheless 
negative or concealed negatives. 18 If we can follow Rong ston, however, such 
is not the case. To an opponent who objects against Pa tshab that in the 
Madhyamaka not only are there negating theses but also proving theses (such 
as dependent origination - one mustn’t abandon that!) Rong ston replies that 
this doesn’t affect the Lotsawa’s point. Pa tshab’s approach is made in the 
light of an understanding of the true nature of things. When one is carrying 
out an examination by critical analysis, so there doesn’t exist the slightest 
dharma which is proved or established in a positively determined way. 19 In 
other words, Pa tshab’s theory applies only to theses concerning the Ultimate 
Truth. Then the Madhyamika has only negating theses involving negative 
determination. 

The phrasing of Rong ston Shes bya kun rig’s description of Pa tshab’s 
position appears to be his own, but Go ram pa’s phrasing here, for the next 
purvapaksa , and for Byang chub brtson grus’ own approach is so close to that 
found for all three in the ’Thad pa’i rgyan as to suggest strongly that he is 
actually quoting for all three purvapaksas from the Thad pa’i rgyan itself. 

This is supported by the fact that Go ram pa bSod nams seng ge includes 
nothing more and nothing less in his account of the first two purvapaksas 
than that included in the ’Thadpa’i rgyan . And his naming of the second 
purvapaksa is, I* think, of crucial significance. ‘Byang ye’ maintains that if the 
Madhyamika wishes to refute the erroneous suppositions of his opponent 
then even the negating thesis involving negative determination is made solely 


t. 
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for the benefit of the opponent. For the Madhyamika himself there doesn't 
exist even a simple negating thesis. 20 From which it follows that for the 
Madhyamika himself there doesn't exist a thesis at all. Now, this ‘Byang ye’ 
is in fact rMa bya pa Byang chub ye shes, here clearly distinguished from 
rMa bya pa Byang chub brtson ‘grus, and apparently holding the view that 
the Madhyamika accepts no theses whatsoever. What I wish to propose, 
therefore, is that the view attributed to rMa bya pa Byang chub brtson 
’grus by ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa in the Grub mtha y chen mo is in reality 
the view of rMa bya pa Byang chub ye shes — in other words, the true 
situation is exactly the reverse of the one Professor Ruegg surmised. But 
let us note in passing that Byang chub ye shes was certainly not the last 
to take this approach to the Madhyamaka. As Professor Ruegg has pointed 
out, Tsong kha pa refers in his Lam rim chen mo to certain contemporary 
Madhyamikas who held this view. 21 while mKhas grub rje, in his sTong thun 
chen mo also refers to certain ‘moderns’ in this context. 22 Professor Ruegg 
has himself suggested that in particular the person referred to may be Ron 
ston Sakya rgyal mtshan, alias Rong ston Shes bya kun rig. But in his 
commentaries on the Madhyamakakdrika and the Madhyamakavatara Rong 
ston expounds and refutes the approach which maintains that the Madhyamika 
has no thesis at all. Be that as it may, in the sixteenth century the Eighth 
Karma pa, Mi bskyod rdo rje, defended at length the ‘no thesis’ view in his 
Dwags brgyud grub pa y i shing rta. 23 And in the course of his discussion Mi 
bskyod rdo rje mentions the names of a series of previous writers whose 
interpretation of the Madhyamaka he admires, considers to be at least partially 
correct, and whose views he considers himself to have clarified. He refers in 
particular to a tradition stemming from the ‘Four Sons of Pa tshab Lotsawa’, 
one of whom is, according to the Deb ther sngon po; rMa bya pa Byang chub 
ye shes. In more modern times he particularly approves of Lo chen sKyabs 
mchog dpal bzang, Red mda’ ba gZhon nu bio gros and others. 24 Unfortunatly 
I have no idea who sKyabs mchog dpal bzang was, but rJe Red mda’ ba is well- 
known, and was certainly contemporaneous with Tsong kha pa, since he was 
one of Tsong kha pa’s most important teachers. He could also be referred to 
by mKhas grub rje as a ‘modern’. Only three of Red mda’ ba’s works are 
available at the moment, commentaries on the Suhrllekha , the Catuhsataka , 
and the Madhyamakavatara , and in the course of a rapid examination of the 
only work available to me, the Catuhsatakatika , I have been unable to find 
any clear reference to the issue. Perhaps detailed examination of the 


Madhyamakavatara commentary may be able to settle the issue as regards 
Red mda’ ba - or perhaps not! 

Passing now to the last of Go ram pa bSod nams seng ge’s three purvapaksas 
he mentions the view of Byang chub brtson ’grus himself, taken almost word 
for word from Byang brtson’s criticism of the two previous purvapaksas in 
his y Thad pa y i rgyan. Ultimately, there doesn’t exist any thesis of negation or 
proof. But simply conventionally, at this point (in the Madhyamakakdrika ), 
there is a simple negating thesis involving negative determination, and 
there is no contradiction in maintaining that generally there exists for the 
Madhyamika also theses of proof involving positive determination. 25 Again, 
no mention or hint that Byang chub brtson ’grus may have changed his views 
during his career, and some suggestion that for Go ram pa the *Thadpa*irgyan 
was the main or most convenient source for Byang brtson’s views on thesis 
and assertion vis a vis those of his predecessors. 

Before proceeding to alternative suggestions as to why ’Jam dbyangs bzhad 
pa may have attributed contradictory views to rMa bya pa Byang chub brtson 
’grus let us just note how Byang chub brtson ’grus portrays his own position 
on the interpretation of Vigrahavyavartam 29 in the y Thad pa f i rgyan . Our 
own view, he says, is as follows: We do not affirm even conventionally a valid 
means of knowledge which is objectively gained ( dngos po stobs zhugs kyi 
tshad ma). But if we didn’t affirm a simple pramdna as understood in the 
everyday worldly context or by the other side so there could be no refutation 
or proof from the simple conventional point of view. But in fact this does 
occur for both sides, simply conventionally, on the basis of the four pramdnas 
of perception, inference, verbal testimony and comparison. 26 Byang brtson 
then proceeds to give the everyday definitions and explanations of the 
pramdnas . And he continues, by explaining that an ultimate referent ( khas 
blangs kyi mthar thug pa 7 don) y even though it isn’t really affirmed, still 
there is nevertheless a sense in which it can be affirmed. Moreover, if there 
is no critical investigation so something appears as if proved by valid means 
of knowledge. But if there is critical investigation, so the Madhyamika relies 
on affirmations of the other side, the opponent, concerning a valid means of 
knowledge (in this particular context, inference) which is a non-delusory mode 
of apprehension for the mind which apprehends the logical marks. 27 He 
explains the four-fold method of procedure of the Prasarigika. Conventionally 
there exists for the Madhyamika himself proof and refutation, but these are 
brought about by simple pramdnas as they are understood by the other side. 
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The Prasarigika doesn’t become a Svatantrika, nor does he become a 
Prasarigika who, in a technical sense, proves theses, since he doesn’t accept 
even conventionally a conclusion and refutations established as objectively 
gained. 28 And even though it is the case that if one examines with analytic 
reasoning so true existence is refuted, since they are proved by everyday 
perception and so on as appearing in the face of a non-analytic mind so 
nevertheless all the objects of the mind which takes appearance as its referent 
are certainly true precisely as objects of delusory conventional awareness, 
the characteristic of the conventional, simple conventional referents whose 
basis of characterisation is to be proved for a deluded mind, like an illusion 
and false. 29 In other words, the conventional realm, and of course conventional 
valid means of knowledge, are accepted by the Prasarigika as they are understood 
by the world in accordance with a mind not engaging in critical analysis, 
although they do not truly exist when investigated by such analysis. Clearly, 
Byang chub brtson ’grus’ description of his position in the ' Thadpa’i rgyan 
fits exactly the account of his position on thesis and assertion found in our 
other sources, most notably as the fourth purvapaksa in the Lam rim chen mo. 

I have argued that there is no evidence to think that rMa bya pa Byang 
chub brtson ’grus changed his opinion on the ‘no thesis’ debate. And I have 
also argued that the account of Byang chub brtson ’grus’ position in the Grub 
mtha* chen mo of ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa is in fact the position of Byang chub 
ye shes, in spite of ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa’s tracing it to works apparently 
written by Byang chub brtson ’grus. Let us consider now the possibility that 
’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa was simply confused between two rMa bya pas with 
such similar names. Now, Go ram pa bSod nams seng ge seems to have made 
a clear distinction between the two rMa bya pas and their different views 
on our problem, but there is evidence that by the time of Go ram pa some 
confusion had already set-in as to who the two teachers were. Sakya mchog 
Idan records that it was asked whether rMa bya Byang chub brtson ’grus, 
renowned as one of the Four Sons of Pa tshab, was the same as the pupil of 
Phya pa (Chos kyi seng ge), rMa bya rTsod pa’i seng ge? 30 He appears to give 
no answer; the implication is that they are the same, supported by the fact 
that Byang brtson is recorded in the Deb ther sngon po as having also been a 
pupil of Phya pa Chos kyi seng ge (1109-1169), and is referred to as one of 
Phya pa’s famous ‘Sengges’. 31 But the significant point is that Sakya mchog 
ldan also refers to Byang chub brtson ’grus as one of the Four Sons of Pa 
tshab. ’Gos lotsawa gZhon nu dpal, however, writing as an older contemporary 


of Sakya mchog ldan, refers to the relevant ‘son’ of Pa tshab as being rMa 
bya pa Byang chub ye shes. 32 But even there the situation is far from clear, 
since ’Gos lotsawa follows his reference to Byang chub ye shes as one of the 
Four Sons of Pa tshab with a discussion ‘in particular’ of Byang chub brtson 
’grus, one of the Sengges of Phya pa, and then a discussion of Zhang Thang 
sag pa, known to Sakya mchog ldan as Zhang ’Byung gnas ye shes, another 
of the Four Sons of Pa tshab, which suggests at the least an uncertainty for 
’Gos lotsawa too as to whether rMa bya pa Byang chub ye shes was the same 
person as rMa bya pa Byang chub brtson ’grus. Moreover we have already 
seen that in the next century Mi bskyod rdo ije claimed admiration for the 
Four Sons of Pa tshab — I have suggested that his views on Madhyamaka 
thesis and assertion probably owe something to Byang chub ye shes — and yet 
his quotes and references in this context all seem to be to rMa bya pa Byang 
chub brtsoh ’grus. 33 

Now, it seems clear on the evidence that we have before us that these 
two rMa bya pas were not the same person, although which was indeed the 
‘son’ of Pa tshab I cannot say. But the substantial question in the present 
context is whether ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa confused the two? ’Jam dbyangs 
bzhad pa is the latest of our four annotators on the Lam rim chen mo, and 
yet he is the only one who mentions that the fourth purvapaksa is by a 
rMa bya pa - as it turns out, Byang chub brtson ’grus. This fact suggests 
that ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa wasn’t following an oral tradition of exposition 
of this purvapaksa , but had rather read the relevant works by Byang chub 
brtson ’grus. We have already seen that ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa appears to 
actually quote Byang chub brtson ’grus in the Grub mtha*chen mo . That 
he is familiar with the works in some sense is supported by the confidence 
with which he attributes the view mentioned in the Grub mtha f to texts 
written by Byang brtson. But it seems scarcely credible to suppose that 
’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa was unaware of the contradiction between the 
two views attributed to Byang chub brtson ’grus in the Lam rim chen mo 
annotations and in the Grub mtha* chen mo, or, on the supposition that 
he had read Byang brtson’s works, unaware that the Grub mtha*chen mo 
reference was almost a direct quote from one of Byang brtson’s texts 
referring to an opponent. So it seems unlikely that ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa 
considered rMa bya pa Byang chub ye shes and rMa bya pa Byang chub 
brtson ’grus to be the very same person. He, too, makes no reference to 
Byang chub brtson ’grus changing his views, and his mention of the texts 
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where the "no thesis’ view could be found rules out the suggestion that the 
reference to Byang chub brtson ’grus rather than Byang chub ye shes was 
just a slip of the pen. The conclusion must be, therefore, that in spite of the 
evidence that there was indeed some confusion between Byang chub ye 
shes and Byang chub brtson ’grus prior to ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa, still there 
is no evidence that simple confusion of the two would explain ’Jam dbyangs 
bzhad pa’s paradoxical attribution of contradictory views to the same person 
If Byang chub brtson ’grus didn’t change his opinion, and ’Jam dbyangs 
bzhad pa’s attribution in the Grub mtha’chert mo isn’t a mistake, then we 
are left with the less palatable suggestion that the erroneous attribution may 
have been intentional - in other words, that ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa was 
primarily concerned to discredit Byang chub brtson ’grus by attributing 
such a view to him in the polemical context of the Grub mtha ' chert mo, 
Jeffrey Hopkins, surely an admirer of ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa, refers to his 
“particular style of vast and thorough presentation, coupled with what at 
times is partisan fire”, and notes in particular the way in which he sometimes 
hurls insults at his principal opponent, the Sa skya lama, sTag tshang lotsawa 
(1405— ). 34 Now, sTag tshang lotsawa seems to have rather admired 

Byang chub brtson ’grus, whom, he claimed “had a solid command over 
the terminology (tshig) and the import (don) of the ‘Great Madhyamaka’ 
doctrines, by which the prasahgika-madhyamaka is meant” 35 The same 
praise of Byang brtson is found in Sakya mchog ldan, long viewed as a 
notorious and mistaken teacher by his dGe lugs rivals. There is a tradition 
that Byang chub brtson ’grus was one of the teachers of Sa skya Pandita 
Kun dga’ rgyal mtshan (1182-1251), although there are chronological 
problems involved in giving credence to this view. 36 I have suggested that 
there is reason to think that Mi bskyod rdo rje identified Byang chub brtson 
’grus with one of the Four Sons of Pa tshab, whom he particularly wished 
to commend for their understanding of the Madhyamaka. 37 Their concern, 
according to to Mi bskyod rdo rje, was simply absence of delusion, a concern 
obscured and even lost by the new preoccupation with dialectical subtleties, 
the analytic and therefore conceptual mind, found in the dGe lugs tradition. 38 
So the polarisation between dGe lugs and non-dGe lugs Madhyamaka (only 
one polarisation among many) was reflected in a polarisation of disapproval 
versus admiration for Byang chub brtson ’grus. It is within this context of 
debate, and particularly sTag tshang lotsawa’s reference to Byang brtson’s 
solid command of the Madhyamaka, that we must view ’Jam dbyangs bzhad 
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pa’s preface to his erroneous portrayal of Byang chub brtson ’grus’ position 
in the Grub mtha chen mo , in which he asserts that Byang chub brtson ’grus 
in particular had insufficient knowledge of the root text and commentary 
on the Madhyamaka. What 1 wish to suggest is that ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa 
attributed to Byang chub brtson ’grus, in the polemical context of the Grub 
mtha’ chen mo , a view which is indeed found in Byang brtson’s writings 
but which is not his own view, as a debating trick against sTag tshang lotsawa, 
who was an admirer of Byang chub brtson ’grus, used Byang brtson in order 
to claim a venerable ancestry for his approach to the Madhyamaka (as did 
Mi bskyod rdo rje) but who, unlike Mi bskyod rdo ije, did not wish to claim 
that the Madhyamika accepts no views or pramanas in any sense or at any 
level. 

What are we to make of ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa’s attributing his Grub 
mtha y interpretation of Byang brtson to actual texts by Byang chub brtson 
’grus? It seems likely that by the seventeenth/eighteenth centuries rMa bya 
pa Byang chub brtson ’grus’ works had ceased to be studied except under 
exceptional circumstances. They may have been rare; it is unlikely that such 
references as those made by ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa could be easily checked. 
Mentioning the names of texts under such circumstances, in the context 
of debate, is a shrewd rhetorical move, it gives additional force to one’s 
argument, particularly when the argument involves a view which may have 
come as a surprise to the opponent. There is another case in dGe lugs 
literature where a suggestion that the Madhyamika sets-forth both ultimate 
and conventional only dependent on others, and not as a doctrinal system 
of his own, appears to be attributed to Byang chub brtson ’grus. This is in 
the Zin bris to Tsong kha pa’s Drang nges legs bshad snying po. 39 But the 
interesting point here is that the source of this view is not the lost works 
of Byang chub brtson ’grus, but is this time traced to the Thadpa’i rgyan 
itself. Now, we have seen that this simply isn’t the view of the 'Thadpa’i 
rgyan , and such an attribution is surely only an attempt at distortion for 
polemical purposes, a distortion made all the easier by the probable fact 
that rMa bya pa Byang chub brtson ’grus’ writings were rarely studied by 
this time. 

sTag tshang lotsawa’s criticisms of the dGe lugs centered on their attempt 
to validly establish the conventional - that is, to establish the conventional 
as conventionally existing through analytic reasoning. In other words he 
was critical of attempts by the dGe lugs to maintain that the conventional 
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exists, as conventional, for the analytic mind. 40 Clearly, there is indeed a 
precedent for the elaboration of a critique of Tsong kha pa by sTag tshang 
lotsawa on the basis of rMa bya pa Byang chub brtson ’grus actual treatment 
of thesis and assertion. For Byang brtson the pramanas are accepted as they 
are understood conventionally, in the world, by the non-analytic mind. The 
idea that the analytic mind would still be able to accept from its own side 
valid means of knowledge would be quite incorrect for both Byang chub 
brtson ’grus and sTag tshang lotsawa, since it would mean that the pramanas 
and their objects are found under analysis and therefore must be ultimately 
existent, which is absurd. From the dGe lugs point of view there appears 
to be a failure to distinguish here between analysis which searches for the 
object and fails to find it, thus demonstrating that the object lacks ultimate 
existence, and other functions of analysis in demonstrating conventional 
existence. Unlike other critics of Byang brtson, Tsong kha pa is particularly 
concerned to point out in his Lam rim chen mo the paradox in accepting 
everyday reality unanalysed and yet not allowing analysis itself, which is 
also to be included under everyday reality, any role in terms of that everyday 
reality. Particularly significant, I think, is his comment that this tradition, 
that of Byang chub brtson ’grus, appears to accept that a svalaksana , self- 
characteristic, exist conventionally. 41 What is wrong with such an approach 
can perhaps be explained as follow: For Tsong kha pa entities, as they are 
presented to ordinary consciousness in everyday life, must be presented as 
having self-existence (rang bzhin/svabhava ) because otherwise we would see 
entities without any trace of self-existenceand would thus be liberated from 
attachment. 42 But if we accept conventionally that which is given to the 
non-analytic mind without further analysis, so we must accept conventionally 
self-existence. Now, apart from the fact that this is a Svatantrika view and 
not a Prasarigika approach for Tsong kha pa, since to have self-existence is 
actually to be found under analysis, to really, ultimately, inherently exist, so 
if we accept conventionally self-existence, conventionally that self-existence 
should be found under analysis. Which is a strange contradiction, but Tsong 
kha pa’s real point is that rMa bya pa Byang chub brtson ’grus is wrong on 
two counts: in accepting uncritically what is given to the non-analytic mind, 
and secondly in failing to explore the possibility, on his own premisses, and 
indeed the necessity, of grounding the conventional as conventional by the 
analytic mind. And therein lies the centre of Tsong kha pa’s dispute not just 
with rMa bya pa Byang chub brtson ’grus, but also with sTag tshang lotsawa. 


One cannot base the distinction between the two ‘truths’ or two levels of 
reality on the opposition of analysis: :non-analysis. It is within this context of 
debate that we have to understand ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa’s (intentionally?) 
erroneous attribution to Byang chub brtson ’grus of the view that the 
Madhyamika accepts no theses and no valid means of proof. 
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NOTES 

* A summary of this paper was delivered at the Bicentenary Csoma de Koros Symposium 
in Visegrad, Hungary, September 1984. 

1 See Steinkellner and Tauscher (eds.) (1983), Vol. 2, pp. 229-31. 

2 Annotated Lam rim chen mo (1972), VoL 2, p. 480: bzhi pa sngon gyi pa tshab rje 
’brangs rma bya ba sogs kyi lugs ni / 

3 Ibid., pp. 480-1: sngon gyi dbu ma pa Vob dpon zla ba’i rjes su ’brang ba’i bod kyi 
mkhas pa kha tig gis ni gonggi de Itar dbu ma pa la rang lugs kyi phyogs sam dam bca’ 
dang de dag sgrub byed kyi tshad ma med par ’dod pa’i lugs rnams legs par 'gag cing sun 
phyung nas mkhas pa del rang gi lugs (481) ni don dam dpyod byed kyi rigs pas rnam par 
dpyad pa’i rang gi mtshan nyid kyis grub pai gzhal bya dang tshad ma’i rnam gzhag khas 
len pa’i sgrub byed kyi dngos po stobs zhugs kyi tshad ma mngon rjes gnyis ka bkag nas 
tha snyad du ma dpyad pa’i ’jig rten gyi grags pa’i dbang du byas pa’i tshad ma dang gzhal 
bya tsam zhig khas blangs nas dbu ma pa rang gis phyir rgol la bsgrub pa’i ng a g bkod pa’i 
sgo nas bsgrub bya bsgrub pa’i gtan tshigs sam rtags yang dag gis bsgrub bya dngos po bden 
par med pa’i don sgrub par byed do / de Itar sgrub par byed pa de Ita bu yin na yang rang 
rgyud par mi ’gyur ba’i rgyu mtshan ni ma dpyad pa’i ’jig rten grags pa’i tshad ma’i sgo 
nas ’jog pa’i phyir ro zhes ’chad do / Material in italics are the annotations of Bra sti dge 
bshes Rin chen don grub (seventeenth century). Cf. Lam rim chen mo, folio 436b, and 
Ruegg, p. 229. Cf also the translation by Wayman (1978), p. 290. 

4 Grub mtha’chen mo, in ’Jam dbyangs bzhad pa (1973), Vol. 14, p. 671: yang byang 
brtson dang gangs gnyan gangs rgya dmar sogs dbu ma rtsa ’grel la phyogs rgyugs byed pa 
dag na re / rtsod bzlog las / gal te ngas dam bcas ‘ga’ yod / des na nga la skyon de yod / nga 
la dam bca’ med pas na / nga ni skyon med kho na yin / zhes gsungs pas dbu ma pa la 
rang phyogs khas blangs rgyu’i Ita ba ci yang med cing / de nyid kyis sgrub par byed pa’i 
tshad ma yang med la gzhan gcig tu yod med kyi mtha’ thams cad nang ’gal thal ’gyur gyis 
’gog pa yin zhes tshig gsal bshad pa mang po dang dbu ma’i stong thun dag las bshad pa 
Itar ro // See also Ruegg, pp. 230—1. The Sanskrit for the verse from the Vigrahavydvartam 
is given by Ruegg on p. 207: yadi kacana pratijna syan me tata esa me bhaved dosah / nasti 
ca mama pratijfia tasman naivasti me dosah // My translation follows the Tibetan embedded 
in the Grub mtha’. 

5 See Ruegg, p. 230. 

6 Van de Kuijp (1983), p. 300, note 268, and the Deb ther sngon po, trans. Roerich 
(1976), pp. 334 and 343. 
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7 ’Thad pa Y rgyan , p. 41: dang po la rang rgyud du smra ba’i dbu ma pa dag rgol phyir 
rgol gnyi ga ia grags pa’i dngos po’i stobs kyis zhugs pa’am / ’dzin stangs mi ’khrul pa’i 
tshad ma nyid kyis nges pa yin no zhes zer ro / de ji ltar mi ’thad pa’i tshul ni / tshad 
ma’i sgra don dang / mtshan nyid dang / nges byed mi ’thad pas dngos po stobs zhugs 
kyi tshad ma spyir dgag pa dang / ji ltar brtags pa ltar gyi mngon sum dang rjes su dpag 
pa dang / lung dang nyer ’jal gyi tsad ma mi ’thad pas bye brag tu dgag pa’i tshul dbu 
ma’i de kho na nyid gtan la dbab pa las shes par bya’o / 

8 Dwags brgyudgrub pa’i shing rta, p. 179: yang slob dpon chen po rma bya’i yig char / 
kha cig dngos stobs zhugs pa’i tshad ma yis / phyogs gnyis dgag sgrub nges pa yin ces / 
This is followed by the first verse of the Tarkamudgarakdrikd : yul dngos stobs kyis 
zhugs pa yi / tshad mas de nyid rtogs so zhes / chos kyi grags pa’i rjes ’brangs pa’i / 

rtog ge pa mams smra bar byed / And on the next page (180): yang tshad ma dang 
gzhal bya rang bden pa yod do zhes mdo sems dag smra ba la brten nas tshad ma’i 
mdo dang rnam ’grel des nas *byung ba de bdag nyid chen po byang chub brtson *grus 
kyis rgya cher rigs rgyan snang ba la sogs par dgag par mdzad yang legs par ’thad de / 
Note, incidentally, that on p. 195 of the Dwags brgyud grub pa’i shing rta Mi bskyod 
rdo rje quotes from Tarkamudgara verse 20 and introduces it with: des na bod gangs 
can gyi thal ’gyur ba chen po khu mdo des rtog ge tho bar / Is Mi bskyod rdo rje claiming 
here that Khu mdo sde actually wrote the TarkamudgarakarikSl 

9 ’Thad pa’i rgyan , pp. 41-2: yang kha cig / gal te ngas dam bcas ‘ga’ yod / des na 
nga la skyon de yod / (42) nga la dam bca’ med pa na / nga ni skyon med kho na yin / 
ces pa’i tshul gyis dbu ma pa la ran£-phyogs khas biang rgyu’i Ita ba ci yang med pas 
de sgrub byed kyi tshad a ma’ang med la / gzhan gyis brtags pa’i mtha’ thams cad 
khas len nang ’gal gyi thal ’gyur gyis ’gog pa yin no zhes zer ro / ’di la’ang don dam pa 
brtags shing dpyad pa rigs pa’i ngor khas biang bya’i chos ma grub pas de sgrub byed 
kyi tshad ma med mod / ma dpyad pa’i shes ngo kun rdzob tsam du dbu ma’i don rten 
’brel yin pas dang / dbu ma pa’i gang zag yod pas dang / dbu ma’i ngag sbyor bas dbu ma 
pa la / khas biang bya’i lta ba med par mi ’thad pa dang / ’jig rten nam pha rol la grags 
pa’i tshad ma tsam yang khas mi len na rang gi phyogs kun rdzob tsam du snang la rang 
bzhin med pa sgyu ma lta bu’i rten ’brel par ’byung ba gzhag pa mi ’grub pa dang / gzhan 
phyogs tha snyad du med pa dang / yang dag par yod pa’i mtha’ mi bdcn par shes byed 
med pas gzhan phyogs ’gog ’dod kyi bio mi ’jug cing / etc. etc. 

10 See, for example, Rong ston Shes bya kun rig’s Zab mo Y de kho na nyid snang ba 
commentary on the Madhyamakakarika, pp. 22-3: dbu ma smra bar rlom pa ‘ga’ zhig / 
dbu ma pa la dam bca’ med de / rang phyogs dang gzhan phyogs gnyis su phye nas rang 
phyogs mtha’ cig tu bzhag tu med pa’i phyir / gzhan na mthar ’dzin can du ’gyur bas 
dbu ma’i don mi gnas so / Rong ston next quotes Yuktisastika 51 in a version close 

to but not identical, with that by Jinamitra et al. (See Ruegg, p. 211, note 15), and 
Vigrahavyavartani 29. Then: rang gi dam bca’ med pa na / de sgrub byed gtan tshigs 
kyang khas mi len pas rang rgyud kyi rtags kyang ’god par byar med do / gal te tshad 
ma khas len na dam bca’ med par mi ’gyur par thal / 

11 Sakya mchog ldan’s references to rMa bya pa Byang chub brtson ’grus, and this 
reference in particular, are noted by van der Kuijp (1983), pp. 275, note 112, and 300, 
note 269. See Sakya mchog ldan (1975), Vol. 15, pp. 544-5: dbu ma pa chen po rma 
bya’i gsung gis / pa tshab lo tstsha ba’i gsung gi bdud rtsi’i ’chad pa na ’di skad ces (545) 
gsungs te / bead don thob byed nus pa mi slu ba / tshad ma’i mtshan nyid yin zhes kha 
cig zer / ma rtogs yul la ’dzin pa ma ’khrul bas / sgro ’dogs sei ba’i don ldog kha gig 
’dod / don dam tshad mas ma rtog don gsal la / mi slu tha snyad tshad ma kha cig smra / 


Cf. the series of purvapaksas at the beginning of the Tarkamudgara. In particular, verse 
2: bio gang bead don thob byed pa / tshad ma yin zhes kha cig smra / la la ma rtogs don 
gsal ’dod / gzhan dag bden ba’i don rtogs smra / Sakya mchog ldan gives Byang brtson’s 
refutations of these preceding views in some detail; verbally and conceptually they seem 
to rely on the Tarkamudgara. 

12 For example, Sakya mchog ldan p. 547: myong bas ma rtogs don *jal mngon sum 
gyis / tshad ma dag ni tshul gsum rtags las don / *jal byed rjes dpag tshad ma yid ches 
kyis / tshig las don *jal lung dang dpe las ni / *dra ba’i don ’jal nye bar ’jal ba ste / ’jig 
rten grags pa’i tshad ma mam bzhir bshad / Cf. ’Thad pa’i rgyan , pp. 43-5: de la mngon 
sum tshad ma ni / sngar ma rtogs pa’i don myong bas rtogs pa ste ... rjes dpag ni / tshul 
gsum pa’i rtags las Ikog tu gyur pa’i don rtogs pa ste /... (44) yid ches pa’i tshig las 
shin tu lkog tu gyur pa’i don rtogs pa lung gi tshad ma ste /... (45) mthong ba’i dpe 
las ma mthong ba’i don la ’dra ba’i cha *jal pa ni nye bar ’jal ba’i tshad ma ste / For the 
four types of prasahga see Sakya mchog ldan, p. 547, and 'Thad pa’i rgyan , p. 44. See 
also Ruegg’s note 71, p. 231. 

13 Sakya mchog ldan, p. 546: tha snyad du yang bsgiub bya sgrub byed kyi rnam 
gzhag khas mi len pa *gog pa na ’di skad ces / geig tu yod med rtag dang chad pa yi / 
mtha’ bral rten cing ’brel ’byung dbu ma’i lam / kun rdzob tsam du ji ltar khas mi len / 
kun rdzob tu yang dbu ma yod min na / dbu ma smra ba’i gang zag gis bzhag / rang 
phyogs med cing gzhan phyogs ’gog pa yi / gang zag dbu ma par ni *dod ce na / rang 
gzhan Itos grub yin pas rang phyogs ni / med par gzhan phyogs yod min de yi p^iyir / 
khyod ni ji srid ’gog nas ngal bar ’gyur / 

14 Ibid., p. 547: dngos stobs ’ongs pa’i tshad ma kun rdzob tu’ang / yod min pas na rang 
rgyud rtags med mod / ’jig rten grags pa’i tshad ma la brten nas / dgag sgrub nges shing 
rtags rnams thal bar brjod / The language and style of this and the preceding quote are 
clearly similar to the ’Thad pa’i rgyan , and stem from Byang chub brtson ’grus. 

15 Go ram pa bSod nams seng ge, in The Complete Worfcs of the Great Masters of the 
Sa sky a Sect (1969), Vol. 12, p. 293, side 2: pa los / dam bca’ med par gsungs pa ni 
yongs gcod sgrub pa’i dam bca’ med pa yin gyi / rnam bead dgag pa’i dam bca’ tsam yang 
med pa ma yin pas / mi ’gal lo ces ... / Cf. ’Thad pa’i rgyan , p. 48: kha cig dbu ma pa la 
dam bca’ med ces pa yongs gcod bsgrub pa’i dam bca* med pa yin gyi / mam gcad dgag 
pa’i dam bca’ tsam med pa ma yin pas mi ’gal lo zhes ... / 

16 Zab mo Y de kho na nyid snang ba , p. 24: lo tstsha ba nyi ma grags kyis rtsod bzlog 
gi don yongs gcod sgrub pa’i dam bca’ med pa yin la / rnam bead dgag pa’i dam bca* 
ni yod pas ’dir skye ba dgag pa’i dam bca* gsungs pa dang mi ’gal lo zhes gsungs ngo / 

17 Cf. Rong ston’s commentary on the Madhyamakdvatdra in Trayang and Jamyang 
Samten ed. (1974) Two Controversial Madhyamika Treatises , p. 66: yonggcod bsgrub 
pa’i dam bca’ med pa yin gyi rnam bead dgag pa’i dam bca’ khas len pas nyes pa med do 
snyam na / In both commentaries Rong ston ends up by distinguishing .three types of dam 
bca': a) Propositions for a purpose or from the conventional point of view - as when 

the Buddha speaks of ‘I* and ‘Mine* even though they don’t exist; b) Propositions in a 
form accepted by all schools, such as “Form and so on are dependency arising’’; and c) 
Propositions which are not in common with other schools. Rong ston then explains how 
Vigrahavyavartani 29 is to be interpreted in this context. See his Madhyamakdvatdra 
commentary, pp. 73-4, and the Zab mo’i de kho na nyid snang ba , pp. 29-30. 

18 See Ruegg, p. 228, and Grub mtha’chen mo p. 671: dge bshes shar ba’i lan tu gzhi 
la bden gnyis dang lam la tshogs gnyis dang thabs shes gnyis dang ’bras bu la sku gnyis 
dgos par legs par gsungs ba’i phyir ro / 
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19 Zab mo’i de kho na nyid snang ba, pp. 24-5: ‘ga’ zhig de mi ‘thad de / dgag pa’i 
dam boa’ yod par ma zad / sgrub pa’i dam bca’ yang yod pa’i phyir te / rgyu las ’bras 
bu ’byung ba dbu ma pas kyang ’dod pa’i phyir ro / gal te de Itar mi ’dod na / rten ’brel 
spangs pas rgyu ’bras la skur ba ’debs pa’i nyes pa yod do / zhes brjod do / ’di ni lo tstsha 
ba’i dgongs pa la mi gnod de / lo tstsha bas de kho na nyid sems pa’i dbang du byas 

nas gsungs pa’i phyir dang / rigs pas mam par brtags pa na yongs good du grub pa’i chos 
cung zad kyang med pa’i phyir ro / 

20 Go ram pa, p. 293, side 2: byang yes rnam bead dgag pa’i dam bca’ yang pha rol 
gyi log rtog dgag par ’dod nas de’i ngor byas pa yin gyi dbu ma pa rang la dgag pa’i 
dam bca’ tsam yang med do zhes pa ... / Cf. ’Thadpa’i rgyan p. 48: yang kha cig rnam 
gcad dgag pa’i dam bca* yang pha rol gyi log rtog dgag par *dod nas de’i ngor byas pa yin 
gyi / dbu ma pa rang la dgag pa’i dam bca* tsam yang med do zhes zer ro / 

21 See Ruegg, p. 216, note 30, Lam rim chert mo folio 435b, and Wayman p. 288. 

22 Ruegg, p. 216, note 30, and Stong thun chert mo in Lha mkhar yongs dzin bstan 
pa rgyal mtshan ed., Madhyamika Text Series , Vol. I, p. 294. 

23 Dwags brgyudgrub pa’i shing rta, p. 145: kha cig dbu ma pa la dam bca’ yod zer ba 
ni mi ’thad de / dam bca’ dang khas len dang ’dod pa mams ni phyogs gang yang 

rung ba la mngon pa zhen pa dang / dngos po la mam par rtog pa las byung ba yin na / 
bden pa gnyis ka yang rigs pas dpyad na rnyed pa rdul phra rab kyi cha shas brgya 
stong du bgos pa tsam yang med dng / ’phags pa’i mnyam gzhag la mam par rtog pa 
gang yang mi mnga* bas dbu ma pas phyogs gang yang khas blangs pa med pa’i phyir / 
gang rung zhig khas blangs shing / mngon zhen yod na ni dbu ma par mi ’gyur gyi / 
phyogs su lhung ba dang mthar Ihung ba nyid du ’gyur ro / 

24 Ibid ., pp. 149-50: khyad par pa tshab lo tsa bu bzhi rjes *brangs dang (150) bcas 
pa’i lugs de gangs can gyi jongs ’dir phyis kyi dus su sgra ji bzhin du smra ba lo chen 
skyabs mchog dpal bzang dang red mda’ ba gzhon nu bio gros sogs nyung sha(*e?)s 
las ma byung bar snang bas de dag gi legs bshad kyi snang ba’i cha yang ’dir gsal bar 
byas pa yin no / Cf. also p. 252 and my article ‘A Note on Some Aspects of Mi bskyod 
rdo rje’s Critique of dGe lugs pa Madhyamaka’, p. 126 and notes. For Red mda’ ba^ 
see M. Sato, ‘Die Madhyamaka-Philosophie der Sa sky a pa-Schule - Red mda’ ba gZon 

nu bio gros’ in Steinkellner and Tauscher (eds.), Vol. 2, pp. 243-57. For rMa bya pa Byang 
chub ye shes as one of the Four Sons see Roerich, trans., p. 343. 

25 Go ram pa, p. 293, side 2: byang brtson gyis / don dam par dgag sgrub kyi dam bca’ 
gang yang med la / kun rdzob tsam du ’dir skabs su bab pa mam bead dgag pa’i dam bca’ 
tsam dang / spyir yongs gcod sgrub pa’i dam bca* yang yod pa mi *gal lo ... / Cf. ’Thad 
pa ’i rgyan p. 49: kho bo cag gis kyang don dam par dgag sgrub kyi dam bca* gang yang 
nyas pa med la / kun rdzob tsam du ’dir skabs su bab pa mam gcad dgag pa’i dam bca’ 
tsam dang / spyir yongs gcod bsgrub pa’i dam bca* yang byas, mod kyi / tha snyad khas 
ni ma blangs par nged cag ’chad par mi byed do / 

26 ’Thadpa’i rgyan , pp. 42-3: gnyis pa rang lugs gzhag pa ni / de ltar dngos po stobs 
zhugs kyi tshad ma kun rdzob tu’ang mi ’thad cing / pha rol’am ’jig rten la grags pa’i 
tshad ma tsam la(=kha?)s ma blangs na kun rdzob tsam du dgag sgrub kyi rnam gzhag 
gang yang mi ’grub pas / mngon sum dang / rjes su dpag pa dang / lung dang / nye bar 
’jal ba zhes bya ba ’jig rten la grags pa’i tshad ma bzhis tha snyad tsam du phyogs (43) 
gnyis dgag sgrub kyi don rtogs par mam par ’jog pa yin no / 

27 Ibid., p. 43: khas blangs kyi mthar thug pa’i don ni dngos su khas ma blangs kyang 
don gyis khas blang dgos su song ba dang / ma dpyad na tshad mas grub pa ltar snang 
yang dpyad na rtags ’dzin gyi bio ’dzin stangs mi ’khrul ba’i tshad mar pha rol gyi khas 


blangs la ltos pa’o / The sense in which ultimate referents are affirmed is that from a 
conventional point of view they are asserted by way of superimposition (sgro btags ) in 
order to dispel mistaken notions. See pp. 49-50. 

28 Ibid., p. 44: dngos po stobs zhugs kyis grub pa’i mtha’ geig tu nges pa dang / bzlog 
’phangs pa ni kun rdzob tu yang med pas rang rgyud dang sgrub byed *phen pa’i thal 
’gyur du mi ’gyur bar shes par bya’o / 

29 Ibid. p. 45: rigs pas dpyad na bden par yod pa khegs kyang ma dpyad pa’i bio ngo 
na snang bar ’jig rten gyi mngon sum la sogs pa nyid kyis grub pas snang bcas kyi blo’i 
yul thams cad brdzun pa sgyu ma Ita bu dang / bio ’khrul par grub par mtshan gzhi shes 
bya tsam kun rdzob kyi mtshan nyid tha snyad kyi shes pa *khrul pa’i yul du bden pa 
dang ldan par nges pa yin no / 

30 See the DBu ma’i ’byung tshul mam par bshad pa’i gtam yid bzhin Ihun po, in Sakya 
mchog ldan (1975), Vol. 4, pp. 233-4: de’i tshe pa tshab kyi bu bzhir grags pa ni/ 
tshig don gnyis ka la mkhas pa rma bya byang chub brtson ’grus / ’di phya pa’i slob ma 
rma bya rtsod pa’i seng ge dang don geig gam zer / 

31 See Ruegg p. 230, note 68, and Roerich, trans., p. 343. 

32 Roerich, trans., p. 343. 

33 See, for, example, the preceding note 8. 

34 Hopkins (1983), pp. 573ff. But to be fair, Hopkins also notes that the Tibetan 
writers of Grub mtha’ literature tried to avoid as far as possible any element of bias or 
distortion. 

35 Van deKuijp (1983), p. 302, note 283. 1 

36 See van der Kuijp (1983), p. 99 and p. 302, note 283. Pa tshab was apparently bom 
in 1055. Sa sky a Pandita was born in 1182. It would be very difficulty for Byang brtson 
to have been a pupil of Pa tshab and teacher of Sa skya Pandita, especially as the Deb 
ther sngon po records that Byang brtson died seventeen years after Phya pa (d. 1169). 
(note van der Kuijp’s correction of Roerich’s mistranslation of this reference). Sa skya 
Pandita would have been a very young pupil, and yet according to van der Kuijp he is 
supposed to have studied epistemology with rMa bya pa. However, it is possible that the 
Deb ther sngon po is still confused between Byang chub brtson ’grus and Byang chub 
ye shes. If the pupil of Pa tshab was Byang chub ye shes, as *Gos lotsawa says, but ’Gos 
lotsawa confused this rMa bya pa with Byang chub brtson ’grus, so it is quite possible 
that it was Byang chub ye shes who died seventeen years after Phya pa. There would 
then be no problem in rMa bya pa Byang chub brtson ’grus being an early teacher of 

Sa skya Pandita. Van der Kuijp also points out that Sakya mchog ldan often refers to 
Byang brtson in his major work on the Madhyamaka. See p. 300, note 269. 

37 For dGe lugs critiques of Sakya mchog ldan and Go ram pa bSod nams seng ge see 
Sera rje btsun Chos kyi rgyal mtshan’s ITa ngan mun sel . For his critique of Mi bskyod 
rdo rje’s interpretation of the Abhisamayalamkara see his gSung lan klu grub dgongs 
rgyan. 

38 See here Williams (1983), especially. 126. 

39 Drang nges legs bshad snying po, pp. 183-4: gzhan dag kun rdzob dang don dam la 
brtsams pa’i mam gzhag thams cad gzhan ngor smras kyi rang lugs (184) la min no / 

For the Zin bris reference see the translation of the Drang nges legs bshad snying po 
by Thurman (1984), The Essence of Excellent Eloquence (In press - manuscript thesis 
consulted). 

40 Hopkins (1983), pp. 172, 411-2, and especially 539ff. Compare this also with the 
criticisms by Mi bskyod rdo rje in Williams (1983). 
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41 Lam rim chen mo , folio 447a, Annotations p. 523: lugs bzhi pa dgag pa la gnyis las 
dang por rang bzhin gyis grub pa Y rigs pas dgag bya dpyad bzod ’gogs mi rigs pa ni / 
lugs ’dis ni tha snyad du rang gi mtshan nyid kyisgrub pa yod kyang de ’dra’i rang 
mtshan rigs pas dpyad bzod pa ni tha snyad du yang ’gog par ’dod par snang ba .. . 

42 Tsong kha pa notes that he has dealt with this topic already when treating the 
refutation of self-essence. For a discussion of these issues in the context of the Lam rim 
chn mo and Tsong kha pa’s other works see Williams (1980), ‘Tsong kha pa on kun 
rdzob bden pa\ passim. 
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NOBLE ROSS REAT 


A BUDDHIST PROOF FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 


There once was a man who said, “God 
Must think it exceedingly odd 
If he finds that this tree 
Continues to be 

When there’s no one about in the Quad.” 

(Ronald Knox) 

Dear Sir, 

Your astonishment’s odd 
/am always about in the Quad. 

And that’s why the tree 

Will continue to be, * 

Since observed by 

Yours faithfully, 

God. 1 

Thus, with a pair of limericks, does Bertrand Russell aptly saterize the Irish 
Bishop Berkeley’s immaterialist argument for the existence of God. Russell 
concedes, however, that aside from failing to establish the existence of God, 
Berkeley’s immaterialist epistemology remains unrefuted. 2 

The primary weakness of Berkeley’s extension of immaterialist epistemology 
into a proof for the existence of God as omnipresent perceiver is that even if 
one is prepared to agree that it is impossible to conceive of anything existing 
independently of perception, the most obvious conclusion is that an object, 
a tree for example, simply ceases to exist when it ceases to be perceived. 
Berkeley felt that it is inconceivable that “bodies are annihilated and created 
every moment, or exist not at ah during the intervals between our perception 
of them”, 3 but this is precisely the position of the Buddhist logician Dignaga 
and his followers, most notably Dharmakirti. To the Buddhist immaterialist 
the problem of the continued existence of a tree in an uninhabited quad 
would be a problem only for a naive immaterialist who had not completely 
banished materialist preconceptions from his thinking. According to strict 
immaterialism, the tree does not exist in the quad, it exists in my mind, as 
does the quad itself. I do not leave the quad; the quad leaves my mind. And 
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I do not return to the quad to find the tree still existing there; the quad 
and the tree return to my mind and thereby attain existence in the only 
meaningful sense of the term. In other words, there are no “bodies” which 
could be created or annihilated. Reality, according to Buddhist immaterialism, 
is a rapid succession of discontinuous mental reflexes which are imagined 
to represent external “bodies” only by the groundless speculation of mind- 
matter dualism or the untutored perception of common sense. 

Buddhist immaterialism holds, moreover, that these discontinuous mental 
reflexes are strictly momentary, and that in a manner analogous to the 
processes depicted by quantum mechanics, they follow each other instan- 2; 

taneously, without any period of transition between successive moments. ~ 

Because they do not reject the momentary creation and annihilation which i 
Berkeley finds unthinkable, the Buddhist immaterialists arrive at a conclusion § 
precisely opposite to Berkeley’s with regard to the existence of God. Thus, | 
Kamalaslla writes: 

This, the character of being instantaneous, of being split into discrete moments, pervades 
everything. By proving this, our fundamental thesis alone, we could have repudiated at ^ 

one single stroke the God (of the theists), the eternal Matter (of the Sankhyas) and ?*: 

all the wealth of (metaphysical) entities imagined by our opponents . . . (but that would 
be) perfectly useless trouble. 4 - 

Though Buddhism has been consistently courageous, or from other points 
of view, insistently renegade, in pursuing reason to a denial of God and the 
soul, Buddhist thinkers have been in accord with most other religious and 
non-religious thinkers in refusing to follow the lead of philosophy into the 
horrifying realm of solipsism. While different schools of Buddhism allow 
degrees of reality to what in common parlance is called the self, it is axiomatic 
in Buddhism that to whatever extent I exist, others also exist. Thus, while 
the Buddhists were willing to follow the implications of epistemological 
immaterialism further than Berkeley, and were prepared to accept the reality 
of momentary creation and annihilation, the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti, 
arguably the greatest immaterialist of all time, thought it necessary to refute 
the charge that Buddhist immaterialism implies solipsism. He undertook this 
task in his famous treatise Santandntarasiddhi , “The Proof of Another Stream 
(of momentary mental reflexes)”. 

Dharmaklrti’s refutation of solipsism is similar to Berkeley’s, but it is more 
closely reasoned and more urgent. The urgency in Dharmaklrti’s argument 
arises from the situation that unlike Berkeley, Dharmakirti was unwilling to 


A BUDDHIST PROOF FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 

postulate the existence of God as omnipresent perceiver, a step which removes 
the issue of solipsism to the periphery of Berkeley’s system. Berkeley’s 
premature retreat from the implications of epistemological immaterialism, 
however, weakens his argument for the existence of God, while ironically, 
Dharmaklrti’s persistence, contrary to his own expectations, results in a 
much stronger theistic argument. In order to avoid the charge of solipsism, 
Dharmakirti finally finds it necessary to construe his highly sophisticated 
immaterialist epistemology in a manner which, if followed one step farther, 
implies the existence of a universal mind, which has been called God, and 
which is, at any rate, unacceptable to Dharmakirti and most Buddhists. 
Berkeley’s argument is weak because it rests on the supposed inconceivability 
of a momentary, evanescent universe, a prospect which is, though disturbing, 
nonetheless quite conceivable. The argument following upon Dharmaklrti’s 
thought, however, is strong, for it persists with the implications of the ap¬ 
parently irrefutable propositions of epistemological immaterialism all the 
way to the point of head-on conflict with the truly unthinkable, morally 
despicable specter of solipsism. 

Dharmakirti begins his Santandntarasiddhi by arguing that since I perceive 
that with regard to myself mental images of my own speech and purposive 
actions are invariably preceded by a movement of my mind, I can infer that 
the appearance of mental images of the speech and purposive actions of 
others must be preceded by a movement of another mind. That which I call 
“speech and purposive actions”, whether my own or another’s, is in reality 
only a series of momentary mental images which do not correspond or refer 
to any objective phenomena whatsoever. Still, however, having observed 
within myself an invariable concomitance between prior movement of my 
mind and the appearance of mental images of my own speech and purposive 
actions, I can infer that when mental images of speech and purposive actions 
appear in my mind, but are not preceded by a movement of my mind, they 
must be preceded by the movement of another mind. Dharmakirti notes 
too that even the mind-matter dualist has to rely on a similar inference to 
establish the existence of other minds, since he cannot perceive directly any 
mind other than his own. 5 The only difference in the immaterialist position, 
argues Dharmakirti, is that the immaterialist is not foolish enough to assume 
that the mental images of speech, action and a body, whether one’s own or 
another’s, indicate the objective existence of such phenomena. 6 

The dualist opponent objects, however, that according to the Buddhist 
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version of immaterialism, causation operates only between successive mental 
moments within a single stream of consciousness, so that according to the 
Buddhist position, mental images (in one’s own consciousness-stream) of 
another‘s speech and actions can be caused only by previous mental moments 
in one’s own consciousness-stream; they cannot be caused by another’s 
consciousness stream, and therefore cannot be taken as indicative of another 
mind. 7 Dharmaklrti answers that this is a misunderstanding of his position, 
since he does not claim that mental images (in one’s own consciousness- 
stream) of another’s speech and actions are directly related causally to 
another consciousness-stream. Instead, he maintains only that there is an 
indirect, regulating causal relation between another consciousness-stream 
and the mental images of another’s speech and purposive actions which 
occur in one’s own mind. 8 He notes further that the situation is similar 
when, having seen only smoke, one infers the existence of fire. It is the direct 
mental image of smoke which causes an indirect mental image of fire to 
arise. The knowledge of fire which arises in su^h a situation is not direct 
knowledge, but only a general concept of fire, a mental image which is 
altogether different from a direct mental image of fire. 9 In other words, 
Dharmaklrti reiterates that the immaterialist is at no disadvantage vis a vis 
the mind-matter dualist with regard to being able to infer, on the basis 
of logical rules, more than that which occurs in direct experience. The 
immaterialist merely refuses to admit the uproven existence of objective 
referents of knowledge, whether direct or indirect. Mere mental images 
of speech and purposeful actions can indicate the existence of another 
stream of consciousness just as potently as speech and actions supposed to 
exist independently of one’s perception of them. In either case, only indirect, 
inferential knowledge of another mind is possible. 

Finally, Dharmaklrti argues, if, on the basis of indirect knowledge of 
fire, inferred from the direct experience of a mental image of smoke, one 
moves toward the inferred source of the smoke (or more strictly: if by 
movements of one’s mind one produces mental images of movement toward 
this source) one is assured of being rewarded by a direct experience of fire 
(or strictly speaking: by a direct mental image of fire). Similarly, he argues, 
though one may never attain direct experience of another mind, one may 
be assured that actions undertaken on the basis of one’s inference that other 
minds exist will be rewarded by the attainment of one’s goals, in this case, 
interaction with another person. 10 Thus, since the ultimate test of knowledge 


in Dharmalrti’s system is that knowledge invariably precedes the attainment 
of human goals, 11 the existence of other minds is established. 

It will be noted that in order to deny the charge of solipsism Dharmaklrti 
finds it necessary to admit that there is an indirect, regulating causal relation¬ 
ship between some of the mental images of speech and purposive action which 
occur in my mind and the independent activity of a stream of consciousness 
external to my own stream. Such mental images which are not preceded 
by a movement of my own mind, he says, are indirectly regulated by the 
movement of another mind. He is not, however, prepared to say that a mental 
image of fire, for example, is indirectly regulated by a fire existing externally 
to my stream of consciousness. The only thing external to my stream of 
consciousness which can affect my stream of consciousness, then, is another 
mind, and the only mental images which can indicate this external influence 
are mental images of speech and purposive action not preceded by a move¬ 
ment of my own mind. If this is the case, though, how is one to distinguish 
between speech and random noise, or between purposive and non-purposive 
motion? 

It is only by recognizing the communicative content of speech that it can 
be distinguished from mere noise, and similarly, it is only by recognizing 
purpose that purposive actions can be recognized. In either case, communica¬ 
tion is the essence of one’s recognition of mental images of action which are 
the (indirect) result of another mind, for one must understand the purpose, 
or at least understand that there is a purpose behind these mental images of 
activity, and recognize also that it is not one’s own purpose. Dharmaklrti 
recognizes this situation as follows: 

It is asked how another’s movements lead to the cognition of other mind. Does the 
consciousness here [in my mind] remain purely passive as in the case of sense perception, 
or does it realize the significance of (the) other’s movements? In the former case, they 
(mental images of the other’s movements] would have led to the cognition of other 
mind by virtue of the mere fact of their existence even if we had not recognized their 
relationship to it. 12 

Dharmakirti’s refutation of the charge of solipsism, then, hinges on two 
points. First, there is a qualitative difference between mental images of 
purposive and of non-purposive sounds and movements, since the former, 
he admits, have ah indirect causal relation to something independent of and 
external to the mind in which they appear. Second, these mental images of 
purposive sounds and movements may be recognized by their communicative 
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significance. He argues, moreover, that the mind-matter dualist has to make 
exactly similar assumptions and inferences in order logically to affirm the 
existence of another mind. The dualist, in fact, merely complicates the issue 
by making the unnecessary and unwarranted assumption that the communica¬ 
tive mental images which indicate another mind refer to objectively existing 
sounds and motions. In essence, Dharmaklrti claims to have argued the 
mind-matter dualist to a stalemate, with the added consideration that the 
immaterialist, by making fewer assumptions, has played the more elegant 
game . 13 

The theist, however, may challenge both positions by calling into question 
the means of recognizing communicative significance in sounds and motions 
or in mental images thereof. How is one to distinguish between the significant 
movements of a person and, for example, the significant movements of a 
tree or the tide? All motion is at least potnetially significant in that it may 
communicate something about the world which is or appears to be around 
one, something that is to some extent independent of one’s own stream of 
consciousness and yet has an indirect causal relationship to it. Moreover, if 
one acts upon the basis of the knowledge communicated by the movements 
of tides and trees, etc., one will be rewarded by attaining one’s goals, such 
as catching fish or avoiding falling trees. Thus, given that all movements and 
sounds are communicative if they are recognized as such, is there not need 
to postulate an omnipresent communicator in order for the immaterialist, 
or even the mind-matter dualist, to deny consistently the charge of solipsism? 
Otherwise both the immaterialist and the mind-matter dualist have to make 
the unwarranted assumption that motions and sounds of communicative 
significance can be associated only with things, namely people and animals, 
which are structurally similar to ourselves. If, on the other hand, they say 
that communicative significance resides wholly in the mind of the perceiver, 
then their arguments against the charge of solipsism fail. 

As a proof for the existence of God, the foregoing obviously fails. It 
is, perhaps, more a critique of Dharmaklrti’s refutation of the charge of 
solipsism. Such a critique is, however, of general philosophical importance, 
since Dharmaklrti s argument is the most thorough-going of the strictly 
logical denials of solipsism. Its failure implicates others, most notably mind- 
matter dualists, but also other immaterialists, in a similar dilemma. From 
the point of view of attempting to establish the existence of God, the most 
obvious shortcomming of the present argument is that it fails to establish 
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the appropriate unity of the so-called “omnipresent communicator”. This 
failure is probably insurmountable, as the problems involved in asserting a 
unitary intent behind the “communications” of nature would be analogous 
to those that teleological arguments have confronted without determinate 
success. Interestingly, rather than demanding a decision between solipsism 
and affirmation of God, it seems to carry one inexorably to a choice between 
solipsism and a world-view similar to that of the Jains, which asserts that 
every entity, down to molecules and atoms, is sentient. Empirical evidence to 
the contrary renders such an assertion virtually untenable in the modem 
philosophical forum. Thus, the rather anticlimactic conclusion of the foregoing 
considerations is .merely that, albeit for largely novel and unexpected reasons, 
solipsism remains a burr under the philosophical saddle. 

The foregoing is not submitted, however, primarily as a proof for the 
existence of God, or even as a contribution to current philosophy, though it 
does at least raise some new points for consideration in the latter area. The 
primary intent of the present submission is rather to indicate the interpene¬ 
tration, in one area among many, of Eastern and Western philosophical 
concerns and arguments. It is, admittedly, tentative and somewhat superficial. 
Hopefully, though, it may serve to generate interest, among Eastern and 
Western philosophers more qualified for the task than myself, in the poten¬ 
tially mutual profit in more communication, less cultural solipsism if you 
will, than has yet been realized in the realm of philosophical thought. 

Dept, of Studies in Religion 
University of Queensland 
St Lucia, Queensland4067 
Australia 
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ENTITY AND ANTINOMY IN TIBETAN 
BSDUS GRWA LOGIC 
(PART II) 

IV. LOGICAL ANTINOMIES OF SUBSTANTIAL 
AND OPPOSITE PHENOMENA 

A variety of what Bochenski (1961: 387) calls “contradictions deducible 
from intuitively evident axioms by means of no less correct rules” are relevant 
to the study of dGe lugs pa logic. It is useful to classify these antinomies 
into three kinds. The First kind of antinomy is a contradiction between 
logical analysis and obvious everyday knowledge. Zeno’s paradoxes fall 
into this category (see Vlastos, 1967). So do the Madhyamika arguments 
for emptiness studied by the dGe lugs pa (see Hopkins, 1973). The second 
kind of antinomy is a contradiction which involves statements about 
statements. These are called “semantic antinomies” (Bochenski, 1961: 

389). The Liar Paradox in its many versions is an important example of 
these which has provided the basis for Godel’s theorem in modern mathe¬ 
matical logic (see Hofstadter, 1980). To the best of my knowledge dGe 
lugs pa logic does not make reference to semantic antinomies. It is my 
impression that they are excluded by the criteria for well formedness of 
syllogisms and logical propositions. 

The third kind of antinomy is not a contradiction between logical analysis 
and ordinary knowledge and does not involve statements about statements. 
Rather it is a contradiction within the structure of logic itself; it shows that 
an intuitively acceptable logical system is inconsistent. This is called a “logical 
antinomy.” The preceding two kinds of antinomies have been recognized 
by Western intellectual tradition since the time of the ancient Greeks (Vlastos 
1967, Bochenski, 1961: 130-133). Logical antinomies first came to be 
known to Western intellectual tradition rather recently through independent 
discoveries by Burali-Forte and Cantor between 1895 and 1897 (Bochenski, 
1961: 387-389). Russell’s paradox is an important example of logical 
antinomy, which has greatly influenced the formulations of modern set 
theory and mathematical logic. 

In this section on substantial and opposite phenomena I would like to 
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THE FIVE KHANDHAS: THEIR THEATMENT IN THE 
NIKAYAS AND EARLY ABHIDHAMMA 

The five khandhas - rupa, vedana, son fid, samkhdras , vifihdna - clearly 
constitute one of those primary lists of terms that form the basis of much 
of Buddhist teaching as presented in the Pali Canon. A major vagga of the 
Samyutta-nikdya is devoted almost entirely to their treatment, 1 while they 
also feature repeatedly as categories of analysis in the early abhidhamma 
texts. Yet such accounts of the five khandhas as are found in contemporary 
studies of Indian Buddhism are for the most part of a summary nature, 
confining themselves to a brief discussion of each of the khandhas and the 
part they play in the breaking down of man into various constituent elements. 2 
It does not seem inappropriate in such circumstances to attempt a clearer 
assessment of the place and understanding of the five khandhas in early 
Buddhist literature. 3 

Although the khandhas feature widely in the Pali Canon, they are found 
most characteristically treated in the Majjhima- and Samyutta-nikdyas , 
and certain sections of the abhidhamma texts. In the Vinaya-pitaka and 
DTghanikdya they are mentioned really only in passing, while in the Ahguttara- 
nikdya they feature only sporadically, conspicuous by their absence from the 
section on “fives”, 4 When we begin to consider as a whole the body of 
nikdya material concerned with the khandhas , what we find is the sequence 
of terms rupa , vedana , sari fid, samkhdras and vifiMm being treated according 
to a number of recurring formulae which are interwoven and applied in various 
contexts. Out of this there gradually emerges a more or less comprehensive 
account of the five khandhas. It is to a consideration of the principal khandha 
formulae that the greater part of this paper is devoted, while reference is also 
made to the early abhidhamma material where this is found to be of help in 
elucidating the general understanding of the khandhas in early Buddhist 
thought. 

The sequence rupa, vedana f sahnd, samkhdras , vinndna is largely taken as 
given in the nikdyas . We find very little in terms of formal explanation of 
either the sequence as a whole or of the individual terms. What there is, is 
confined to a few stock and somewhat terse definitions. 5 But before turning 
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to the nikaya khandha formulae, it is perhaps as well to comment briefly 
on these five basic terms and also, at slightly greater length, on the subject of 
khandha and upaddmkkhandha. 

Rupa is typically defined as the four elements earth, water, fire and wind, 
and rupa dependent upon (upadaya) them. What is clear, both from the 
nikayas ’ elaboration of this by reference to parts of the human body, and 
from the list of twenty-seven items of rupa distinguished in the Dhammasahgani , 
is the extent to which the early Buddhist account of rupa focuses on the 
physical world as experienced by a sentient being - the terms of reference 
are decidedly body-endowed-with-consciousness (savifiMnaka kdya ). 6 In 
view of this, the tendency to understand and translate rupa as “matter” is 
rather misleading. 7 The connotations of the word “matter” in the Western 
philosophical tradition, its association with concepts such as inert “stuff’ 
or “substance”, are hardly appropriate either to the treatment of rupa in the 
nikayas and early abhidhamma, or to rupa' s literal meanings of “form”, 

“shape” or “appearance”. 

The translation of vedana as “feeling” seems more straightforward, although 
the nikayas ’ understanding of vedana is not without its difficulties. It is 
usually defined as being pleasant ( sukha ), unpleasant (< dukkha ), or not- 
unpleasant-not-pleasant ( adukkhamasukha ), and is said to be either bodily 
(<kayika ) or mental (< cetasika ). 8 The significance of the three kinds of vedana 
seems to lie in their being seen as three basic reactions to experience which 
possess a certain potential to influence and govern an individual’s subsequent 
responses in either skilful or unskilful ways. 9 

The stock definition of safiM in the nikayas illustrates its function by 
reference to various colours. It is this, it seems, that has led translators 
to render safiM in the context of the khandhas as “perception”. Yet, as 
Alex Wayman has pointed out, there are a number of passages in which the 
translation “perception” fails to make sense of the nikayas ’ usage of safiM as 
a technical term. Wayman suggests that it is the word “idea” that should 
regularly be employed as a translation of safiM. 10 This certainly seems to 
make better sense of the technical usage in connection with the khandhas. A 
safiM of, say, “blue” then becomes, not so much a passive awareness of the 
visual sensation we subsequently agree to call “blue”, but rather the active 
noting of that sensation, and the recognising of it as “blue” - that is, more 
or less, the idea of “blueness”. This appears to be in general how safiM is 
understood in the commentarial literature. 11 


The nikayas define samkhdras primarily in terms of will or volition 
{cetana)\ they also describe them as putting together (abhisamkharonti) 
each of the khandhas in turn into something that is put-together ( samkhata ). 5 
In this way samkhdras are presented as conditioning factors conceived of as 
active volitional forces. Cetana is, of course, understood as kamma on the 
mental level, 12 and in the early abhidhamma texts all those mental factors 
that are considered to be specifically skilful (kusala) or unskilful (akusala) fall 
within the domain of samkhdrakkhandha. 13 Thus it is that the composition 
of samkhdrakkhandha leads 14 the way in determining whether a particular 
arising of consciousness constitutes a skilful or an unskilful kamma . All this 
accords well with the nikayas ’ singling out of cetand as characteristic of the 
nature of samkhdras . 

In many nikaya passages vifiMna is apparently used generally to char¬ 
acterise the fact of self-awareness of self-consciousness. 15 An interesting 
section of the Mahavedalla-sutta is devoted to a discussion of the nature 
of the relationship between vifiMna, vedana and sahha. 16 VihMna is here 
characterised as discriminating ( vijdnati ) the three feelings, vedana as feeling 
(yedeti) the three feelings, and safiM as noting ( sahjdmti ) yellow, blue, etc. 
The passage then goes on to say that these three states (dhammas) should be 
considered closely connected ( samsattha ) since “what one feels, that one 
notes; what one notes, that one discriminates”. Thus vedana, safiM and 
vifiMna are here apparently viewed as operating together as different aspects 
of the process of being aware of a particular object of consciousness. VifiMna 
can perhaps best be characterised as awareness or consciousness of things in 
relation to each other; this seems to relate both the notion of self awareness 
and that of discriminating various objects. 

Finally we may note how the khandha-samyutta explains vedam , safiM, 
samkhdras and vifiMna each in terms of six classes corresponding to con¬ 
sciousness that is related to the five senses of eye, ear, nose, tongue and body, 
and sixthly mind 5 — that is, the six internal spheres of sense (, salayatana ). 

KHANDHA AND UPADANAKKHANDHA 

Within the nikayas the five terms rupa, vedam, safiM, samkhdras and vifiMna 
are variously designated both khandhas 17 and upaddmkkhandhas , and in 
addition are sometimes treated in sequence without either designation. 18 

A khandha-samyutta passage states that the khandhas are to be considered 
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upaddnakkhandhas only when they are with asavas (sasava) and subject to 
grasping (upadaniya)} 9 In another passage that recurs several times in the 
nikayas, the question is asked whether upadana should be considered the 
same as the upaddnakkhandhas or whether there is upadana apart from 
them. 20 In reply it is stated that although upadana is not the same as the 
five upaddnakkhandhas there is no upadana apart from them; upadana is 
then defined as “whatever is will and passion ( chandaraga ) in respect of the 
five upaddnakkhandhas ”. Clearly the nikayas understand upaddna as some 
form of attachment that falls within the general compass of the khandhas. 

The early abhidhamma texts clarify upadana 1 % relationship to the khandhas 
under three principal headings: active grasping (upadana), subject to grasping 
(upadaniya), and the product of grasping (upadinna). Upadana as an active 
force is confined to samkhdrakkhandha, although all five khandhas are 
potentially the objects of upadana - that is, are upadaniya ; similarly all 
five khandhas are said to be in some measure the products of upadana - that 
is, upadinna. 21 By following procedures which are adumbrated in the early 
abhidhamma texts, it is possible to detail further upadana's relationship 
to the khandhas . The text of the Dhammasahgani begins by setting out 
the triplets and couplets of the abdidhamma mdtika, and then by way of 
explaining the categories of the first triplet goes on to detail the constitution 
of various arisings of consciousness (citta); the categories of the remaining 
triplets and couplets are explained only in brief. By treating the cittas in 
terms of the categories of the relevant triplets and couplets exactly when and 
in what measure the three terms upadana, upadaniya and upadinna apply to 
the khandhas might be specified in detail. The early abhidhamma texts also 
state that rupakkhandha is always considered to be with asavas and subject 
to grasping, and that the only time when the four mental khandhas are not 
such - that is, in nikaya teminology, are not upaddnakkhandhas - is on the 
occasions of the four ariya paths and fruits. 22 

Returning to the immediate problem of how exactly early Buddhist 
thought conceives of upadana , we find that the Dhammasahgani by way of 
explanation of greed (lobha) lists a whole series of terms including passion 
(raga), craving (tanha) and upadana. 23 It does not appear that these terms are 
intended to be understood as mere equivalents either in the Dhammasahgani 
or in the nikayas. Within the nikayas each of these terms is characteristically 
employed in particular contexts with more or less fixed terms of reference. Thus 
the khandhas are not designated the lobhakkhandhas or the tanhakkhandhas , 


for example. It seems to follow from this that the Dhammasahgani intends 
raga , tanha and upadana to be understood as particular manifestations of 
greed in general. 

The usage of the term upadana in Pali seems to involve the association of 
the following range of ideas: “taking up, “grasping”, and hence “feeding”, 
and lastly “food”, “fuel” and “basis”. 24 Since the term upadana is used in 
such close association with the khandha analysis, and since that analysis is 
used in the nikayas especially as a way of looking at existence and experience 
at the level of the apparently stable individual being, 2S the notion of upadana 
and the significance of its relationship to the khandhas can, I think, be 
summed up as follows. As grasping, upadana is that greed which is the fuel 
and basis for the manifestation and coming together of the khandhas in order 
that they might constitute a given individual or being. This is, of course, 
exactly the truth of the arising of dukkha (see below). But in particular 
upadana seems to be seen as greed of a degree and intensity that is able to 
support the reappearance and coming together of the khandhas from one 
existence to the next. To put it another way, if craving has attained to the 
degree o i upadana, then the reappearance of the khandhas in the form of 
an individual being inevitably follows. This tallies quite precisely with 
upddana f s position in the sequence of paticcasamuppdda , falling as it does 
after vedand and tanha, and before becoming (bhava) and birth (jati). Indeed 
a number of nikaya khandha formulae link directly into the paticcasamuppdda 
chain at the point of upadana: 

For one who finds pleasure in rupa ... vedand.. . sannd . .. samkharas ... vinndna, 
who welcomes them and becomes attached to them, there arises delight ( nandi ); that 
which is delight in respect of rupa (etc.) is upadana ; for him dependent on upadana there 
is becoming, dependent on becoming there is birth, dependent on birth there is old age 
and death - grief, sorrow, lamentation and despair come into being. Thus is the arising 
of this whole mass of suffering. 26 

To sum up, the term upaddnakkhandha signifies the general way in which 
the khandhas are bound up with upadana’, the simple khandha , universally 
applicable, is used in the nikayas and especially the abhidhamma texts as 
a neutral term, allowing the specific aspects of, for example, updddna’s 
relationship to the khandhas to be elaborated. 
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THE PRINCIPAL KHANDHA FORMULAE 
(i) The “Totality”Formula 

The totality of each khandha is referred to in the nikayas according to the 
following formula: Whatever rupa... vedana. .. sahha... samkhdras ... 
vinnana are past, future or present, within or without, gross or subtle, inferior 
or refined, are far or near. 27 The various terms of this formula are not ex¬ 
plained further in the nikayas , but the Vibhahga , which takes this formula as 
characteristic of the suttanta account of the khandhas , furnishes us with an 
illustration of their application to each of the khandhas in turn. 28 

Leaving aside the question of the exact understanding of the nature of 
time in early Buddhist texts, the collective term past ( atxta ), not-come 
(anagata), just arisen (paccuppanna ) is straightforward. 

The pair within/without (ajjhattam / bahiddhd) is explained as relative, 
having as its point of reference any given individual: one’s own khandhas 
are within, while the khandhas of other beings are without. Interestingly, 
when this pair of terms is thus applied to rupakkhandha , inanimate rupa is 
left unaccounted for, 29 as is recognised by the commentarial appendix to 
the Dhammasahgani , which adds that it should be understood as without. 30 
This lack of attention to inanimate rupa further illustrates the way in which 
the analysis of rupa centres around the sentient being. This orientation is, 
of course, relevant to the khandha analysis as a whole. 

As far as their application to the four mental khandhas is concerned, the 
remaining pairs of terms are also explained as relative. That is to say, a 
particular manifestation of vedana , for example, is distinguished as gross or 
subtle (< olarika/sukhuma ), inferior or refined (hina/panita), far or near 
( dure/santike ) in relation to another particular manifestation of vedana. 

The principles according to which the distinctions between gross and subtle 
etc. are made involve the discernment of increasing degrees of excellence 
within the compass of the four mental khandhas. For example, although in 
general not-unpleasant-not-pieasant feeling is said to be subtle when compared 
to pleasant and unpleasnt feeling, pleasant feeling occurring in conjuntion 
with one of the four ariya paths or fruits would be subtle in relation to not- 
unpleasant-not-pleasant feeling occurring in conjunction with the fourth 
jhana of the form sphere, since the former is without asavas while the latter 
is with asavas. 

As for the application of these pairs of terms to rupakkhandha , although the 


inferior/refined pair is again treated as merely relative, the Dhammasahgani 
and Vibhahga can be interpreted as taking each part of the two pairs gross/ 
subtle and far/near as referring to fixed items in the abhidhamma list of 
twenty-seven kinds of rupa. Yet, as Karunadasa has pointed out, the Vibhahga 
should possibly be read as indicating that the far/near pair could be applied 
in a number of different ways, and moreover the various ancient schools of 
abhidharma are not consistent in the way they interpret the application of 
these terms to rupa. 31 One is left with the suspicion that in the case of 
rupakkhandha too these terms were employed in a number of different ways 
to indicate the variety to be discerned in rupa. Whether or not the details of 
the Vibhahga exposition are accepted as valid for the nikayas , it seems clear 
that this formula is intended to indicate how each khandha is to be seen as 
a class of states, manifold in nature and displaying a considerable variety and 
also a certain hierarchy. 

(ii) The khandhas and the Four Noble Truths 

It has been usual for scholars to explain the khandhas as thd analysis of the 
human individual into psycho-physical phenomena. Yet an expression of the 
matter in just such terms is not exactly characteristic of the texts. The 
preferred nikdya explanation of the khandhas would seem to be in terms of 
the first of the four noble truths - the khandhas are presented as one way of 
defining what is dukkha. The stock nikdya statement of the truths explains 
dukkha as “in short the five upadanakkhandhas” . 32 What is interesting is 
the way in which various terms are substituted for dukkha. For example, 
we find in the khandha-samyutta : 

I will teach you, bhikkhus, sakkaya (the existing body), its arising, its ceasing, and the 
way leading to its ceasing. And what, bhikkhus , is sakkaya 1 } The five upadanakkhandhas 
should be said. 33 

The well known “burden” sutta is also in principle a variation on the four-truth 
theme. The burden (bhara) is explained as the five upadanakkhandhas in 
accordance with its standing for dukkha , while clinging to the burden 
(i bharadana ) and laying down the burden (bharanikkhepana) are explained 
according to the standard definitions of the second and third truths respectively. 
The troublesome taking up of the burden (>bharahara ), defined as the person 
(puggala ), is inserted between the first and the second truths, while the fourth 
truth is ommitted altogether; thus the usual pattern is departed from. 34 
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Another frequently quoted nikdya statement that follows the sturcture of 
the four truths substitutes world (loka) for dukkha : 

In this fathom-long body endowed with sentience and mind, I declare the world, its 
arising, its ceasing and the way leading to its ceasing. 35 

In addition, we find dukkha as the first truth defined, not in terms of the 
five upadanakkhandhas , but in terms of the six internal spheres of sense 
(ajjhattika dyatana). 

Within this general context can be placed the verse attributed to the nun 
Vajira and referred to in the Milindapanha. 37 This states that just as the word 
“chariot” is applied to what is really a sum of parts, a being ( satta ) is the 
conventional designation ( sammuti ) for the khandhas; there is, in fact, 
just dukkha. A khandha-samyutta play on the word satta finds a hidden 
significance in this explanation: 

“A being” (satta) is said; in what measure is “a being” said? Whatever is will, passion, 
delight and craving in respect of rupa .. . vedand ... sannd. .. samkharas . .. vinhdna 
is being attached (satta) thereto, is being strongly attached (visatta) thereto; for this 
reason “a being” is said. 38 

What begins to emerge, then, is a series of correspondences: dukkha , the 
five upadanakkhandhas, sakkdya, bhdra, loka , the six internal ay a tanas, satta. 
All these expressions apparently represent different ways of characterising 
the given data of experience or conditioned existence, and are also seen as 
drawing attention to the structure and the sustaining forces behind it all. 

In this way the khandhas begin to take on something of a wider significance 
than is perhaps appreciated when they are seen merely as a breaking down 
of the human individual into constituent parts. 

By way of expanding on the theme of the khandhas as dukkha , a whole 
series of deisgnations is applied to them both collectively and individually. 
Most frequent in this respect is the standard sequence of anicca, dukkha 
and anattd (see below). To this a fourth term, samkhata (conditioned), and 
also a fifth, vadhaka (murderous), are occasionally added. 39 One treatment 
describes each khandha in turn as, in addition to anicca, dukkha and anattd, 
roga (sickness), ganda (a boil), salla (a barb), agha (misery), abadha (an 
affliction), para (other), paloka (unstable), sunna (empty). 40 The khandhas 
are also called embers ( kukkula ); they are on fire (aditta); they are Mara, and 
by grasping them one is bound to Mara 41 All this acts as vivid illustration 
of the danger inherent in attachment to the khandhas. Images of disease, 
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bodily affliction and burning abound in the nikdyas; the effect in the present 
context is one of alluding to and drawing together various nikdya passages. 

Formulae which may be considered as adaptations of the four-noble-truth 
structure are used to take up the theme of the khandhas as dhammas that 
are to be fully understood (parinheyya) 42 Thus ignorance ( avifja ) is defined 
as not knowing in turn rupa , vedand, safifid, samkharas, vinhdna, their arising, 
their ceasing and the way leading to their ceasing; conversely knowledge is 
knowing all of these 43 In similar vein is the formula that runs: Thus is rupa 
(etc.), thus is its arising (samudaya), thus is its passing away ( atthagama). 

This is one of the most frequently occuring nikdya khandha formulae, and is 
usually found as an explanation of the expression, “he dwells contemplating 
the rise and fall of the five upadanakkhandhas ” - an expression used especially 
in contexts where the process of the gaining of that insight that constitutes 
the destruction of the dsavas is being described. 44 

The theme of the arising and passing away of the khandhas is interwoven 
in a cycle of khandha-samyutta suttas with that of their pleasure (assada), 
their danger (< adinava ) and the escape from them ( nissarana ); this apparently 
brings together all the various aspects which make for the full understanding 
of the nature of the khandhas. 45 

(iii) The anicca-dukkha-anattd Formula 

Perhaps the most well known of the khandha formulae is that which 
demonstrates rupa, vedand , sahhd, samkharas and vinhdna in turn as anicca , 
dukkha and anattd. In its fullest form this treatment of the khandhas is found 
in the Vinaya-pitaka placed as a second utterance after the Benares discourse 
on the four noble truths. 46 At its core is a series of questions and answers in 
the following pattern: 

What do you think, is rupa (etc.) permanent or impermanent? Impermanent That which 
is impermanent, is that suffering or happiness? Suffering. Is it right to regard that which 
is suffering, of a changeable nature, as “This is mine, I am this, this is my self (atta)”? 

No. 

This series of questions and answers, applied to rupa, vedand, sannd, samkharas 
and vihhdna , occurs regularly throughout the khandha-samyutta and also 
elsewhere in the nikdyas. 41 Significantly, as a method of demonstrating 
anicca, dukkha and anattd the formula’s use is not confined to the five 
khandhas , but is also applied by the nikdyas to a whole series of categories. 
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In the Cula-Rahulovada-sutta we find it applied to eye, visible forms, 
eye-contact and to “what is connected with vedana, safina, samkharas and 
vinnana and arises dependent upon eye-contact”; ear, nose, tongue, body 
and mind are all treated in a parallel fashion. 48 The sutta thus understands 
thirty consecutive rehearsals of the formula. The saldyatana-samyutta also 
employs this formula in respect of a similar list of categories. 49 The Rahula- 
samyutta treats a total of fifty-nine categories in this manner: eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, body and mind; the six corresponding kinds of object; six 
corresponding classes each of vinnana , samphassa, vedana, safina, sancetana 
and tanha\ six elements (dhatu), namely earth, fire, wind, water, consciousness, 
and space; finally the five khandhas. 50 Bearing in mind that the six classes of 
vedana, safina, sancetana and vinnana are also used to explain the appropriate 
khandhas , it is apparent that the khandhas feature widely in this exhaustive 
treatment apart from their appearance at its close. One is tempted to suggest 
that this seemingly repetitive list conveys a certain movement from the 
particular to the more general along the following lines. According to its 
nikdya definition, eye, visible forms and eye-consciousness together constitute 
eye-contact — similarly for the other senses. Dependent upon sense contact 
there arises subsequent vedana, safina, samkharas and vinnana . The significance 
of the appearance of the khandha sequence at the close of the Rahula-samyutta 
list seems to lie in the fact that it is seen as integrating and sythesising what 
comes before into a whole - a whole that is still, however, anicca, dukkha 
and anatta . 

(iv) Attd, anatta and sakkdyaditthi 

The conclusion that the anicca-dukkha-artatta formula focuses upon is that 
each of the khandhas is to be seen by right wisdom as it really is: “This is 
not mine, I am not this, this is not my atta.” It is the attainment of this 
vision that distinguishes the ariya savaka (noble hearer) from the assutavant 
puthujjana (ignorant ordinary man). 51 A fourfold formula applied to each 
of the khandhas in turn indicates twenty ways in which the puthujjana 
falls short of this vision: he views rupa (etc.) as the atta , the atta as possessing 
rupa (etc.), rupa (etc.) as in the atta, the atta as in rupa (etc.). 52 In both the 
nikayas and the abhidhamma texts these twenty ways of viewing the atta in 
relation to the khandhas are used to explain in detail sakkdyaditthi (the view 
that the body is real). 53 No doubt they are seen as operating at various levels 
in the psyche of the puthujjana, yet that they are seen as having a particular 


relevance to notions of the atta associated with various meditation attainments 
seems likely, given the importance of such concerns in the nikdya context. 

Thus a passage that occurs several times in the nikayas treats the four jhanas 
and the first three formless attainments successively, stating that whatever 
there is connected with rupa, vedana, safina, samkharas and vinnana at those 
levels is to be seen as (amongst other things) anatta , 54 This is said to result 
either in the destruction of the asavas, i.e. arahatship, or in the abandoning 
of the five lower fetters ( orambhdgiya samyojana ), i.e. the attainment of 
nonretumership. Sakkdyaditthi is, of course, counted among these five lower 
fetters. 

That the abandoning of sakkdyaditthi does not of itself involve the complete 
destruction of the asavas is a point taken up in a khandha-samyutta discourse 55 
in which the venerable Khemaka is asked by a number of theras whether or 
not he views anything as atta or as belonging to the atta in respect of the five 
upaddnakkhandhas . Khemaka replies that he does not; he is, however, not an 
arahat since the general notion “I am” still persists within the compass of the 
khandhas , although it does not take the form of a specific view, “I am this”. 

He concludes, “when the five lower fetters have been abandoned ... there 
yet remains a residuum of the conceit T am’, of the desire ‘I am’, of the 
tendency ‘I am’.” 

The abandoning of the twenty modes of sakkdyaditthi is, then, a central 
element in the transition from puthujjana to ariya savaka . Any sense of 
individual existence that subsequently persists, is of too subtle a nature to 
act as the basis for a definite view which might identify the attd with all five 
khandhas or any one of them. 

The formula of the twenty modes of sakkdyaditthi is also employed in 
the nikayas to explain in detail the statement that, “whatever samanas 
and brahmanas view the attd in diverse ways, they all view the five updddnor 
kkhandhas or one of them”. 56 In other words, there can be no specific views 
concerning the atta apart from the twenty ways of viewing the attd in relation 
to the five khandhas. Now, a number of scholars have drawn attention to 
the fact that the nikayas fail to categorically deny the attd and declare only 
that the khandhas are anatta. 57 Yet, when this is taken in the context of the 
I former statement, it must be added that the nikayas refuse to allow the 
attd as a meaningful concept apart from the five khandhas , that is apart 
from views or notions of the attd that are ultimately to be abandoned. The 
attd is in this way squeezed out to the nikayas ’ ultimate frame of reference. 
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and deliberately confined to the level of speculations and views. This can 
be seen, up to a point, as a challenge to those samanas and brdhmanas who 
maintained views concerning the atta to explain the exact nature of that atta. 

Their response seems to have been to accuse the Buddha of declaring the 
destruction of the existing being, or to demand an answer to the question of 
whether or not the Tathagata exists after death. The Tathagata is untraceable 
( ananuvejja ), the question of his existence or not after death is unexplained 
(( avyakata ), was the reply. 58 

(v) The Arising of dukkha: The khandhas as paticcasamuppanna 

Precisely because the puthujjana views the khandhas as his atta , and is attached 
to them through the workings of “will, passion, delight, craving, and that 
clinging and grasping which are determinations, biases and tendencies of 
mind”, 59 there arises for him “grief, sorrow, suffering, lamentation and 
despair”. The nikayas thus convey a picture of a complete spectrum and 
network of attachment, and, as indicated above in the course of the discussion of 
upddana , a number of khandha treatments link diectly into the paticcasamuppada 
chain. The continued manifestation of the khandhas is thus presented as the 
direct consequence of attachment in respect of the khandhas. 

In addition to this kind of treatment, which has as its scale a lifetime or 
a series of lifetimes, a number of nikaya passages focus attention on the 
process of the arising of the khandhas in the context of a given sequence 
of consciousness. A section of the Mahahatthipadopama-sutta describes the 
case of one who knows that there is nothing in respect of rupa of which 
he can say “I” or “mine” or “I am”. 60 If he is insulted by others, he knows, 

“There has arisen for me this unpleasant vedana bom of ear-contact; it is 
caused (paticca ), not uncaused (appaticca)” He is thus said to see that 
contact (phassa) is anicca, that vedana, sahna, samkhdras and vinndna are 
anicca. The sutta goes on to state that a manifestation (patubhava) in any 
section of consciousness (vinnanabhaga) is to be considered as the result 
of three conditions, namely that the appropriate bodily organ - eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, body or mind - is intact ( aparibhinna), that corresponding 
external objects - visible forms, sounds, smells, tastes, tangibles or mental 
states - come within its range (< ipdtha ), and finally that there is an appropriate 
bringing together (. samannahara ). 61 When these conditions are fulfilled 
whatever rupa that thus comes into being is included (samgaham gacchati) 
in rupupadanak khandha ’ ; likewise for vedana and vedanupadanakkhandha, 
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and so on. The sutta understands all this as illustrating paticcasamuppada, 
and comments that what is causally arisen ( paticcasamuppanna ) is the five 
vpdddmkkhandhas . 

This kind of treatment, then, considers the arising of the khandhas 
dependent on any one of the six internal sense spheres. The sequence of 
terms that thus emerges - {rupa), phassa, vedana , sahna, samkhdras, vinndna 
- parallels the initial pentad of dhammas that the Dhammasahgani lists for 
the arising of each consciousness, namely phassa, vedana, sahna, cetana, 
citta, 62 and invites a certain comparison. The precise nature of the time 
scale of the consciousness process envisaged by the nikaya treatment is 
ambiguous - perhaps intentionally so, while the Dhammasahgani apparently 
reduces the scale to its base unit: the individual arising of citta at any given 
time (samaya). 63 Yet what is common to both the suttanta m&abhidhamma 
material here is the concern to consider how the khandhas or how dhammas 
stand in relatonship to each other, how they are conditioned and sustained 
within a particular consciousness sequence, however that might be conceived. 

THE KHANDHA-VIBHANGA 

The khandha-vibhahga is the first of the eighteen chapters that make up the 
Vibhahga . It is divided into three sections, the first of which, dealing with the 
suttanta treatment of the khandhas, has already been referred to above. The 
second section, the abhidhamma-bhajaniya involves the analysis of the 
totality of each of the five khandhas in turn according to how each is, in the 
first place, a whole, and then how each is divisible into two kinds, three 
kinds, four kinds and so on. This procedure is taken as far as an elevenfold 
division in the case of rupakkhandha , and as far as a tenfold division in the 
case of the other khandhas , although for the latter the text subsequently 
goes on to indicate additional ways of sevenfold, twenty-fourfold, thirtyfold 
and manifold division. The bulk of the section is taken up with the application 
of the relevant triplets and couplets from the abhidhamma mdtika to each of 
the four mental khandhas ; this provides a whole series of ways of threefold 
and twofold division. By taking each applicable triplet with each applicable 
couplet in turn, according to all possible permutations, the Vibhahga indicates 
in the region of one thousand different sets of divisions for each of these four 
khandhas - the precise number varying according to the number of triplets 
and couplets relevant in each case. 
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The final section of the khandha-vibhahga , the paflhdpucchaka , takes the 
form of a series of questions and answers, again concerned with how the 
khandhas relate to the abhidhamma triplets and couplets, and as such forms 
an extension to the abhidhamma-bhajaniya treatment. 

The emphasis in the khandha-vibhahga is once again on the complexity 
and manifold nature of the khandhas . In addition, taken in conjunction with 
the Dhammasahgani analysis of the various individual arisings of citta in terms 
of the triplets and couplets, the khandha-vibhahga provides a comprehensive 
method of classification by which any given conditioned dhamma can be 
classed as rupa, vedana, sanfta, samkharas or vihnana, and can be precisely 
analysed and assessed within the whole scheme of abhidhamma and the 
Buddhist path. 

KHANDHA-AYATANA-DHATU 

For the abhidhamma texts such as the Dhammasahgani, Vibhahga and 
Dhdtukatha the khandhas form one of the primary category headings by 
means of which dhammas may be classified. Along with the twelve ayatanas 
and eighteen dhdtus , the five khandhas constitute a triad among these 
abhidhamma headings in that they represent three different methods of 
classifying the totality of dhammas that make up conditioned existence. 
However, unlike the khandhas , the ayatanas and dhdtus also take into 
account the unconditioned, nibbana 66 The other headings employed in the 
abhidhamma texts relate, for the most part, to the more specific aspects of 
Buddhist spiritual practice, for example the irtdriyas, the limbs of jhana 
and the eightfold path, and so on. 

As an indication of the importance of the khandha-dyatana-dhdtu triad 
in early Buddhism, it is worth nothing a phrase repeated several times in the 
verses of the Khuddaka-nikaya: He/she taught me dhamma - the khandhas, 
ayatanas and dhdtus. 66 Yet when we turn to the four primary nikdyas , 
although the twelve ayatanas and eighteen dhdtus are specifically mentioned 
in one or two places, 67 it is significant that the Samyutta-nikdya fails to 
provide three corresponding treatments of the khandhas, ayatanas and 
dhdtus as might have been expected. What we do find in the Samyutta-nikdya 
are the khandha-samyutta and the saldyatana-samyutta - two exhaustive 
treatments, each running to some two hundred pages in the PTS editions 
and each dominating its respective vagga. A much slighter dhatu-samyutta. 
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found in the second vagga (which is dominated by the treatment of the 
paticcasamuppada formula), in fact concerns itself with the eighteen dhdtus 
only briefly at its opening, being for the most part devoted to the treatment 
of the various other items also sometimes termed dhdtus in the nikdyas 6 * 

On closer examination the saldyatana-samyutta , for its part, does not strictly 
constitute a treatment of the twelve ayatanas , but seems rather to represent an 
approach which is relevant to analysis, from the point of view of abhidhamma , 
by both dyatana and dhatu. 

All this suggests that the khandha-dyatana-dhdtu triad is not standard in 
quite the same way for the Samyutta-nikdya as it is for the early abhidhamma 
texts. Whether this is best understood as reflecting a difference in the respective 
concerns of the nikdya. and abhidhamma texts, or whether it indicates that 
this triad evolved as standard only after the composition of the bulk of the 
nikdya material, is a question that goes beyond and scope of the present 
paper. Whatever the case, as A. K. Warder has pointed out, 69 the khandha- 
dyatana-dhdtu triad is common to all schools of Buddhism, and is not 
something confined to the Theravadin abhidhamma . 

CONCLUSION 

To explain the khandhas as the Buddhist analysis of man, as has been the 
tendency of contemporary scholars, may not be incorrect as far as it goes, 
yet it is to fix upon one facet of the treatment of the khandhas at the 
expense of others. Thus A. B. Keith could write, “By a division which ... 
has certainly no merit, logical or psychological, the individual is divided 
into five aggregates or groups.” 70 However, the five khandhas , as treated 
in the nikdyas and early abhidhamma , do not exactly take on the character 
of a formal theory of the nature of man. The concern is not so much the 
presentation of an analysis of man as object, but rather the understanding 
of the nature of conditioned existence from the point of view of the ex¬ 
periencing subject. Thus at the most general level rupa, vedana, sauna, 
samkharas and vihhdna are presented as five aspects of an individual being’s 
experience of the world; each khandha is seen as representing a complex 
class of phenomena that is continuously arising and falling away in response 
to processes of consciousness based on the six spheres of sense. They thus 
become the five upaddnakkhandhas , encompassing both grasping and all 
that is grasped. As the upaddnakkhandhas these five classes of states acquire a 
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momentum, and continue to manifest and come together at the level of 
individual being from one existence to the next. For any given individual 
there are, then, only these five upaddnakkhandhas - they define the limits 
of his world, they are his world. This subjective orientation of the khandhas 
seems to arise out of the simple fact that, for the nikayas , this is how 
the world is experienced; that is to say, it is not seen primarily as having 
metaphysical significance. 

Accounts of experience and the phenomena of existence are complex 
in the early Buddhist texts; the subject is one that is tackled from different 
angles and perspectives. The treatment of rupa, vedana, sarind, samkharas 
and vinnana represents one perspective, the treatment of the six spheres of 
sense is another . 71 As we have seen, in the nikdya formulae the two merge, 
complementing each other in the task of exposing the complex network of 
conditions that is, for the nikayas , existence. In the early abhidhamma texts 
khandha, dyatana and dhdtu equally become complementary methods of 
analysing, in detail, the nature of conditioned existence. 

The approach adopted above has been to consider the treatment of the 
five khandhas in the nikayas and early abhidhamma texts as a more or less 
coherent whole. This has incidentally revealed something of the underlying 
structure and dynamic of early Buddhist teaching - an aspect of the texts 
that has not, it seems, either been clearly appreciated or properly understood, 
and one that warrants further consideration. 

University of Manchester 
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texts are those of A Critical Pali Dictionary, Epilegomena to Vol I, Copenhagen, 1948. 

1 The Khandha-vagga (S III): khandha-samyutta, S III 1-188, followed by the Rddha- 
samyutta , S III 188-200, which also treats the khandhas in all its suttas. 

2 E.g. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology , London, 1914, pp. 39-56; A. B. 
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Bhattacharya, L ’A tman-Brahman dans le Bouddhisme Ancien, Paris, 1973, pp. 109-10, 
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Review, Vol. I, No. 1,1976, pp. 91-102; E. Conze, Buddhist Thought in India , London, 
1962, passim; E. Lamotte, Histoire du Bouddhisme Indien , Louvain, 1958, passim, and 
Le Traite de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse , Vol. IV, pp. 1995-2042; A. O. Lovejoy,’ The 
Buddhist technical terms upadana and upddisesa\ JAOS, XIX, 1897, pp. 126-36; A K. 
Warder, Indian Buddhism , 2nd ed., Delhi, 1982, passim. 

3 The principal sources are the four primary nikayas (D, M, S, A) with the first three 
works of the Abhidhamma-pitaka (Dhs, Vibh, Dhatuk) taken as representative of the 
early abhidhamma. 

4 Twenty-four M suttas contain some reference to the khandhas. They are also mentioned 
at Vin 110 (=S V 420) and Vin 112 (=S III 66), and at D II 35, 301, 305, 307; A. K. 
Warder, op. cit. p. 86, notes that Chinese versions of the (Maha-)Satipatthdna-sutta omit 
the references to the khandhas ; the khandhas are also found in various contexts in the 
summaries of nikdya teaching that constitute the SahgTti- and Dasuttara-suttas: D III 223, 
233,278, 286. 

s E.g. khandha-samyutta definitions, S III 59-60, 86-7. 

6 Cf. the following passages: M1 185-90, S III 86, Dhs 134-46. 

7 Taken for granted and left largely unquestioned in Y. Karunadasa’s study. The 
Buddhist Analysis of Matter, Colombo. 1967. 

8 MI303 - 

9 See in general the vedand-samyutta , especially S IV 209,231; cf. also C. Gudmunsen, 
Wittgenstein and Buddhism , London, 1977, pp. 12 -4. 

10 A. Wayman, ‘Regarding the Translation of the Buddhist Technical Terms saHHd/ 
samjha, viriridm/vijridna', Malalasekera Commemoration Volume , ed. O. H. de A. 
Wijesekera, Colombo, 1976, pp. 324-36. 

11 Vism XIV 130; cf. Nyanapoika, Abhidhamma Studies, Kandy, 3rd ed. 1971, pp. 

68-72. 

12 A III 415. 

13 This is most simply expressed at Dhatuk 9 where the truth of arising and the truth 
of the path are said to be samkharakkhandha; it is elaborated at Dhs 185-225, and at 
Vibh 63-9 where the various categories of unskilful dhammas are treated in terms of 
the khandhas. 

14 Cf. Vism XIV 135. 

is Cf. SH 94-5, III 9-10, IV 195. 

16 MI 292-3. 

17 The primary meaning of Pali khandha (=Skt. skandha ) would seem to be the trunk 
of a tree, and then the shoulder or back of a man or an animal. In the Pali Canon the 
word is also regularly used in a number of expressions in the sense of an accumulation 
or collection of something, e.g. bhogakkhandha, punhakkhandha, dukkhakkhandha , 
and often apparently indicating a division or grouping of some kind, cf. silakkhandha, 
samadhikkhandha, pafinakkhandha (e.g. D I 206). 

18 For the three types of reference: (i) e.g. M 1138, S III 66, Dhs, Vibh, Dhatuk 
passim; (ii) e.g. D III 233, 278, M III 16, S III 26, 83; (iii) e.g. D II 35. Also to be noted 
are the occurrences of the forms rupadhatu, vedanddhatu etc. (e.g. S III 9), and on one 
occasion in verse of the sequence rupa, vedayita, sahrid, vinnana, samkhata (S 1112), 
cf. note 34 below. 

19 SIII 47. 

20 M 1299 - S III 100-1; cf. S III 166-7. 

21 Four khandhas are not upadana, samkharakkhandha may or may not b e\rupakkhandha 
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is upadaniya, four khandhas may or may not be; all five khandhas may or may not be 
upddinna , Vibh 67. 

22 Dhs 196, 246. The abhidhamma view that rupakkhandha is always sdsava, while the 
other four may or may not be, seems to be paralleled in a nikaya passage which first 
considers how body {kdya) and mind {citta) are diseased (atura), and then how body 

is diseased but mind is not, S III 3-5. 

23 Dhs 189. 

24 See upadana , PTS Pali-English Dictionary and A Critical Pali Dictionary. 

25 This is perhaps most simply summed up in the nikaya usage of such expressions 

as “the manifestation of the khandhas ” and “the breaking up of the khandhas ” in part 
definition of birth and death respectively, usually in the context of the paticcasamuppdda 
formula, e.g. M 149, 50. 

28 S III 14; cf. MI 511, Sill 94. 

27 E. g. M I 138-9, III 16-7, S III 47, 68. 

28 The khandha-vibhanga, suttanta-bhdjaniya , Vibh 1-12. 

29 Presumably because the terms affhattam and bahiddha are used in the nikdyas in the 
context of “all rupa ” (e.g. M 1138), Karunadasa suggests that the two terms are not 
being used relatively, as in the abhidhamma texts, but rather to establish the dichotomy 
between “matter that constitutes the body of a living being and the matter that obtains 
outside of it” {op. cit. p. 116), but clearly this dichotomy cannot apply in the cases of 
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30 Dhs 241. 

31 Karunadasa, op. cit. y pp. 38-9. 

32 Vin 110 = S V 420, D II 305, M 148, S III 158. 

33 Sill 159, MI 299. 
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35 SI 62, A II 48. 

36 S V 426. 
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38 Sill 190. 

39 Sill 56, 114. 
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41 See Sill 177, 71, 194, 198,74. 

42 D III 278, S III 26, Vibh 426. 

43 Sill 162-3. 

44 E. g. D. II 35, M III 115, S III 152. 

45 S III 13-5, 27-31, 61-5, 81-2,160-1,173-6. Cf. the recurring refrain found in 
the Brahmajala-sutta: The Tathagata is freed without grasping “having known as they 
really are the arising of feelings, their passing away, their pleasure, their danger and the 
escape from them.” D 117-38, passim. 

46 Vin I 12-3 = Sill 66-8. 

47 E. g. S III 56, 88, 104-5, 187-8, M 1 138, 232-4, S II 125, 249. 

48 Mill 277-80. 

50 S II 244-9. 

51 S III 18-9; cf. S III 16. 

52 E. g. M III 188, 227, S III 3,16, 96. 
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55 S III 125-33. 
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58 M 1140, S III 119; cf. S III 124, where Mara searches in vain for the consciousness 
of a bhikkhu who has just attained arahatship and then died. The most extensive treat¬ 
ment of this aspect of the khandhas is found in the avyakata-samyutta , S IV 374-403. 
On this whole question cf. S. Collins, Selfless Persons, Cambridge, 1982, pp. 117-38. 

59 S III 13, cf. 7,18. 

60 MI 185-6. 

61 MI 190-1. 
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63 See Nyanaponika, op. cit. y pp. 104-26. 

64 Vibh 12-69. 
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66 Ap 563, cf. 42; Thi 43, 69,103; cf. Th 1255, Nidd 145. 

67 E. g. P II 302 (six internal and external dy at anas), M III 62 (eighteen dhdtus ). 

68 Salayatana-samyutta , S IV 1—204; dhatu-samyutta , S II140—77. 

89 ‘The Matika’, introducory essay to the MohavicchedanX , Londbn, 1961, p. xx. 

70 a. B. Keith, op. cit. y p. 85. 

71 As additional ways of analysing the whole of experience, cf. mma-rupa (e.g. D I 
223) and dittha, suta, muta y vinnata (e.g. M I 3, 135). 
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RICHARD P. HAYES 


ON THE REINTERPRETATION OF 
DHARMAKlRTI’S SVABHA VAHETU 

Ernst Steinkellner (1974: 118) correctly pointed out that the signifi¬ 
cance of the term “ svabhava ” in the works of Dharmakirti “has more 
or less puzzled scholars ever since the first text of Dharmakirti was 
read. In that same article Steinkellner performed the long overdue 
service of showing the fundamental inadequacies of Stcherbatsky’s 
predominately neo-Kantian interpretation of Dharmakirti’s system of 
epistemology. It has come to be my impression that the difficulty that 
Stcherbatsky and other modem interpreters of Dharmakirti have 
experienced in reaching an understanding of key terms is but a con¬ 
tinuation of the difficulty that Dharmakirti’s, own commentators had in 
explicating the tortuous writings of this highly complex thinker. Since 
Dharmakirti’s use of the expression “ svabhava ” provides a good 
example of an area in which his thinking seems to have been fluc¬ 
tuating during his career and therefore to have caused problems for 
his later commentators, I intend to focus on that one term in order to 
examine how it is used in various of Dharmakirti’s works. 

First, I shall try to demonstrate that the word “ svabhava ” has a 
uniform interpretation in all its occurrences in the logical portions of 
the Pramanavarttika. Then I shall examine parallel passages in other of 
Dharmakirti’s works to show how the term “ svabhava ” has a different 
interpretation from that found in the Pramanavarttika. Let us Jwgin 
then, by examining two verses in the Svarthdnumdna chapter of 
Dharmakirti’s Pramanavarttika. The first verse to be examined is 
kdrika two, which reads: 

karyara svabhavair yavadbhir avinabhavi karane 
hetuh svabhave bhavo’pi bhavamatranurodhini 

It is Dharmakirti’s contention that there are exactly two types of 
evidence (hetu) that can be used to confirm the presence of a 
suspected property (sadhyadharma) in a given locus (paksa ). In the 
karikd under discussion he defines these two types of evidence. In the 
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first instance an effect is said to serve as evidence of that which 
caused it: “karyam . .. karane hetuh.” But it is a well-known axiom of 
Buddhist metaphysics that when one speaks of objects in the roles of 
causes and effects, one is speaking of such ordinary phenomena as 
fires and clouds of smoke, which are examples of the type of objects 
that present themselves in naive cognition ( samvrtisajjhana ). The 
Buddhist claim is that at a more reflective and analytical — and there¬ 
fore a more accurate — level of cognition, an ordinary object such as 
fire must be seen as merely the collocation of several properties such 
as existence, substantiality and firehood - properties that belong to all 
fires — plus various individuating properties that belong only to some 
but not to all fires. In the final analysis of paramarthasatya, properties 
are regarded as being superimposed by the mind upon particular 
objects of sensation. Thus it is strictly speaking inaccurate to speak of 
such properties as existence, substantiality and firehood as belonging 
to fire. Rather, according to the cittamdtra nominalism of Dharmakirti, 
the intellect ( citta ) superimposes these properties upon a sensation. 

But this nicety is an encumbrance to our understanding of the main 
logical point, which is that there are some “properties” that all fires 
have, and other “properties” that some but not all fires have. 

Given this understanding of things, the question naturally arises 
whether each one of the set of properties that together constitute what 
we perceive as an object in the role of an effect serves as evidence of 
each one of the properties that together constitute what we perceive as 
an object in the role of a cause. Can, for example, the property of 
being made up of earth atoms, which is one of the many properties of 
smoke, serve in itself as evidence for the property of being a fire, 
which is one of the many properties of the object that we take to be 
the cause of smoke? The answer is clearly negative; we cannot legiti¬ 
mately infer the presence of the property of being a fire from the . 
observed presence of earth atoms, for if we could, then the following 
would be a sound inference: “There is a fire on the mountain, because 
there is a pot on the mountain. Wherever there is earth, there is fire.” 

Nor, conversely, can the observation of the property of being 
smoke in itself serve as evidence for a property that belongs only 
to some but not to all fires. One cannot, for example, legitimately 
infer from the mere fact of observed smoke that the fire causing it is 
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fueled by dry straw. And so, in order to make it clear that only the 
properties that belong exclusively to the class of objects to which the 
effect belongs can serve as evidence for all the properties that belong 
to every member of the class of objects to which the cause belongs, 
Dharmakirti qualifies the word “ karyam ” in his definition with the ' 
phrase “svabhdvair yavadbhir avindbhdvu" The entire statement 
“karyam svabhdvair yavadbhir avindbhdvi karane hetuh" now means 
this, an effect is evidence for exactly the number of svabhavas in the 
cause in virtue of which the effect is restricted to the cause.” 

Now before we are in a position to determine what interpretation 
to give to the term “ svabhava ” in this context, we must ask in general 
just what those properties are in virtue of which the effect is restricted 
to the cause. To say that A is restricted to B is to say that A does not 
occur without B. And so what we are asking here is: what are the 
properties in a cause without which the effect could not occur? And 
the answer is obviously: just those properties that always (or neces¬ 
sarily) occur in the cause. A wisp of smoke cannot arise, for Mram p |» 
from objects that lack existence and combustion, and so these are 
necessarily properties of the cause of smoke. But a wisp of smoke can 
arise from an existent combustive thing that is not fueled by straw, 
and so being fueled by straw is an unnecessary property of the cause 
of smoke. Thus the simple observation that Dharmakuti is making is 
that an effect confirms all and only those features of the cause without 
which the effect could not occur and hence without which the cause 
could not actually be a cause. And so it would appear that in the 
context of this discussion, the term “ svabhava' ” must mean something 
very much like the English expression “essential property,” that is, a 
property that a thing must have in order to be the type of thing that it 
is. Indeed, “essential property” or “wesentliche Beschaffenheit” is the 
translation that Steinkellner has proposed (1974:124, n. 24). He also 
mentions in a note (1974: 123, n. 20) that he believes the term 
“svabhava" has not undergone any semantic shifts in the works that 
Dharmakirti wrote after the Pramanavarttika. As mentioned above, 
my purpose in this paper is to present evidence that indicates to me 
that the term “ svabhava ” did undergo a rather important shift in 
Dharmakirti’s usage. Steinkellrier (1974: 129) does say that in 
Dharmakirti “we have basically two kinds of svabhdva het uh : The 
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pure generic property and the particular properties, where certain 
exclusions are referred to, which qualify these properties. It is my 
contention that there is but one notion of svabhavahetu in 
Pramanavarttika, another in Nydyabindu, and an incorrect assumption 
on the part of later commentators that the term has not undergone a 
semantic shift. Even if my contention can be proved to be false, 
however, I shall hope to be able to show that the state of affairs that 
Steinkellner describes, whereby the key term “ svabhava ” means either 
the “pure generic property” or “particular properties that qualify these 
properties,” would be a state of confusedness that in a system of logic 
based upon the relative extensions of class-defining properties would 
be intolerable. Rather than have to assume that Dharmakirti was so 
hopelessly confused himself, I should prefer to assume, until it can be 
proved otherwise, that Dharmakirti changed his usage of the term in 
such a way as to leave his later interpreters confused. This would 
mean only that one would have to be cautious in transporting ideas 
from one Dharmakirtian text to another, but one could expect 
consistency within any given text. 

Before going on to discuss other instances of Dharmakirti’s use of 
"svabhava," it is important to spell out exactly what the implications 
are of understanding it here as an essential property. To say that an 
essential property of a thing is a property that the thing has neces¬ 
sarily and not just accidentally is to say that all instances of the thing 
in question will have the property in question. For example, to say 
that heat is an essential property of fire is to say that all fires have 
heat and that an object lacking heat would not in fact be a fire. And 
conversely, to say that the colour blue is a nonessential property of 
fire is to say that some fires are not blue. To state this same principle 
in the terminology of Dharmakirtian logic, an essential property of an 
object of type x is any property that pervades (is a vyapaka of) the 
class-defining property X, that is, the property in virtue of which the 
object is of type x. For example, an essential property of fire is any 
property that pervades firehood, that is, the property of being a fire. 
An object, then, naturally has a plurality of svabhavas. It is, inciden¬ 
tally, in the nature of the pervasion relation that every property 
pervades itself. Since the property of being a fire pervades the 
property of being a fire, it qualifies as one of the essential properties 
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of fire. In fact, it is the essential property of narrowest extension 
among all the essential properties of fire. It can be said in general that 
a jati, that is, a property that determines a natural class, is the essential 
property of narrowest extension among all the essential properties that 
the objects of a given class have. Firehood, then, is the property that 
every fire has and that only fires have. 

Now to return to the matter at hand, if we construe svabhava as an 
essential property, we are committed to saying that the svabhava is a 
vyapaka or pervasive property. And if we say that a svabhava is a 
vyapaka, we can only say that the role played by a svabhava in 
inference is that of the property to be confirmed, the sadhyadharma, 
and not that of the confirming property or hetu. And from this it 
would follow that the expression “ svabhavahetu ” should be analyzed 
as a saptami tatpurusa compound: “svabhdve hetur id svabhdvahetuh.” 

Bearing the above observation in mind, let us now examine the 
second line of the verse under discussion: 

hetuh svabhave bhavo’pi bhavamatranurodhini 

If we read this statement in what appears to be the most straight¬ 
forward way and pay heed only to what Dharmakirti himself says in 
this passage, we arrive at an interpretation something like the follow¬ 
ing: “An entity is evidence for an essential property that is causally 
dependent upon only [the entity’s] existence ( bhavamatranurodhini ).” 
Note that in this interpretation the svabhava is the property to be 
confirmed, and the bhava is perhaps a property that deter mines a 
subclass of the class determined by the svabhava. In other words, the 
svabhava pervades the bhava and is thus the sadhyadharma for which 
the bhava property is the evidence (hetu). And this is just what we 
should expect, because of our understanding of how the word 
“ svabhava ” is used in the first line of this same verse and also because 
in this second line the word “ svabhdve ” appears in the locative case, 
which in the conventions of stating arguments in Sanskrit is the case 
used to mark the sadhyadharma for which a given hetu stands as 
evidence. The account I have just given, however, is rather surprisingly 
not the one given by Dharmakirti’s commentators. 

Before looking at these commentators, however, let us look at what 
Dharmakirti himself says in his own commentary to the verse unde r 
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discussion. He explains the relationship called ‘ tadatmya that 
underlies the fact of being an essential property in these words: 
“tddatmyam hy arthasya tanmdtrdnurodhiny eva nanydyatte." I 
translate: “For a thing has the same nature as that alone which is 
causally dependent upon that thing; it does not have the same nature 
as that which is dependent upon something other than the thing itself” 
To give an illustration of the import of this statement using the stock 
example, the property of being a tree ( vrksatva ) is an essential 
property of a given simsapa tree. That this is so is a reflection of the 
fact that the simsapa has the nature of being a tree, because the fact of 
being a tree is associated with the simsapa throughout its existence. 
Moreover, speaking ontologically, the existence of this particular 
instance of treehood depends upon no causal factors other than those 
that produced the particular sims'apa at hand. The treehood of any 
individual simsapa is therefore not only temporally coextensive with 
the individual s'imsapa, but it also has precisely the same causal factors 
as the individual simsapa. Seen in this way, Dharmaklrti’s discussion of 
tadatmya confirms the observation that a svabhava such as treehood 
is invariably present with the individual whose essential property it is. 
The svabhava, therefore, is a vyapaka and hence functions as a 
sadhyadharma rather than as a hetu. 

There is yet one other important passage in Dharmaklrti to look at 
before we examine the interpretations of his commentators. That is the 
seventh verse of the Svarthanumana chapter. It reads: 

hetuna yah samagrena karyotpado’numlyate 
arthantaranapeksatvat sa svabhavo’nuvamitah 

The arising of an effect that is inferred through the complete cause is called a 
svabhava , because it has no requirement of any further causal factor. 

The issue here is the relatively unusual inference in which we infer an 
effect from a cause. Normally, of course, it is legitimate to infer from 
an effect to any one of the causal factors that are necessary for the 
effect to arise. An effect used as evidence for a necessary condition is 
a karyahetu. But what sort of evidence are we to call it when the 
sufficient conditions of a given effect are used as evidence for the 
arising of the effect? Dharmaklrti in answering this question argues 
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that if the totality of necessary causal factors is present, then that 
totality itself is a sufficient condition for the arising of the effect. That 
is, the totality of necessary conditions requires nothing further to 
produce its effect, and so the arising of the effect is a certainty and 
can therefore be inferred from the observation of that totality. It will 
be recalled that in the earlier discussion of the svabhava it was said 
that a sadhya is a svabhava if its existence depends on no other factor 
than the existence of the hetu. And so, on the grounds that the sadhya, 
namely, the arising of the effect, requires no causal factors other than 
the existence of the hetu, namely, the totality of necessary conditions, 
Dharmaklrti calls the arising of an effect in this case a virtual 
svabhava (svabhavabhuta). In other words, it is something that 
functions in every important respect like a svabhava without strictly 
speaking being one. In the words of Dharmaklrti’s own commentary to 
the verse: 

tatra hi kevalam samagrat karanat karyotpattisambhavo 
numiyate samagranam karyotpadanayogyatanumanat. 
yogyata ca samagrimatranubandhiniti svabhavabhutaivanunuyate. 

(Dharmaklrti, 1960 ed., p. 6) 

For m that case one infers only the possibility of the arising of the effect from the 
complete cause, because one infers the capacity of all the causal factors to produce an 
effect. And this capacity belongs only to the collection as a whole, so one infers this 
capacity which is virtually an essential property. 

What is important for our discussion here is that once again it is 
the virtual svabhava that is in the role of the sadhya and must 
therefore pervade the evidence used to confirm it. The use of the term 
svabhava ” here, then, is perfectly consistent with our interpretation of 
its use in the second kdrikd of this chapter. 

Let us now return to that discussion of svabhavahetu in the 
second kdrikd and see how the commentators Kamakagomin and 
Manorathanandin treat it. Both Kamakagomin and Manorathanandin 
offer the following analysis of the statement “hetuh svabhdve bhavah .” 
We are, say these commentators, to understand that the word 
“bhavah" in Dharmaklrti’s verse really means svabhava, while the 
word “ svabhdve ” is to be understood as “ sddhye .” Making the substitu¬ 
tions indicated by these commentators, Dharmaklrti’s statement now 
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reads “hetuh sddhye svabhdvah .” This is, on the face of it, a radical 
reinterpretation of the original kankd! For in Dharmakirti’s verse the 
svabhava is the property to be confirmed and therefore the property 
that pervades the confirming property. But on the interpretations of 
Karnakagomin and Manorathanandin, the svabhava is the confirming 
property and therefore the property that is pervaded by the property 

to be confirmed. . ._ , , 

Furthermore, it will be recalled that Dharmakirti had specified that 
the fact of needing no further causal factors was the state of affairs 
that made a property qualify as a svabhava. For Dharmakirti, the 
fact of being a tree is one of the svabhavas of a given simsapa 
tree, because once the siriisapa exists there are no additional causal 
factors required to make the property of being a tree arise. But in 
Manorathanandin’s account, the fact of being a siihsapa is a svabhava 
that serves as evidence for the existence of the property of being 
a tree, and this indicated property requires no further causal 
factors than those needed to make the svabhava itself arise. In 
Manorathanandin’s words: “yasya sattamdtrena yo dharmo’ vasyam 
bhavati na hetvantaram apeksate, tasmin sddhye svabhavakhyo hetuh. 
(The so-called svabhava is evidence for that property to be confirmed 
that necessarily occurs owing to the presence of the confirming 
property and requires no causal factors outside those of the confirm¬ 
ing property itself.)” To repeat, the fact of needing no additional 
causal factors is for Manorathanandin and Karnakagomin the defining 
attribute not of a svabhava itself but rather of any property that the 
svabhava indicates. This represents a significant departure from the 
most straightforward interpretation of what Dharmakirti himself said 
in the Pramanavdrttika. 

The question that now confronts us is why would two interpreters 
as generally reliable as Manorathanandin and Karnakagomin 
apparently misconstrue a passage as important as this one in which the 
key concept of svabhdvahetu is defined? On what authority did they 
reverse the role of the svabhava from the part of a sadhyadharma to 
that of a sddhanadharma, from that of a pervasive to that of a 
pervaded property? Why did they construe the compound 
“svabhdvahetu" as a karmadharaya rather than as a locative tatpurusa. 
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The answer to these questions is not difficult to find. These 
commentators followed the lead of Dharmakirti himself, for he himself 
in his other epistemological works, the Nyayabindu and the 
Hetubindu, offers an interpretation of svabhdvahetu that is quite 
different from the interpretations offered in the Pramdmvdrttika. 

In the Nyayabindu, for example, Dharmakirti discusses the 
svabhdvahetu as follows: “ svabhdvah svasattamatrabhavini 
sadhyadharme hetuh. yatha vrkso’yam simsapatvad iti.” As we shall see 
below, there are two interpretations of this statement, but it is at least 
clear that the svabhava is something that functions as evidence for a 
property to be confirmed. And since the svabhava is the confirming 
property, it must be a pervaded property, that is, a property pervaded 
by the property whose presence in the same individual is confirmed 
through it. What this means is that the word “svabhava” as it is used 
in this passage can less satisfactorily be construed as an essential 
property than was the case in the Pramdmvdrttika. What a svabhava 
is in the Nyayabindu is related to what Dinnaga had called a “ b hed a ” 
Dinnaga’s bheda was a subclass of a larger class. Thus the term 
svabhava is best understood relatively insofar as a given property is 
a svabhava only relative to a property that pervades it. Thus, while 
“svabhava ” in the Pramdmvdrttika might be translated as “essential 
property,” in the Nyayabindu and Hetubindu it might better be 
translated as “individuating property” or “partic ulari ty ” At one 
extreme, a svabhava in these two latter texts may simply be the unique 
features that give an individual object its individuality, its difference 
from all other objects. Indeed, in the discussions of svabhavanupalabdhi 
in the Nyayabindu, the svabhava is best understood simply as the 
identifying characteristics of a macroscopic object that, when not 
observed in a particular location, enable us to conclude that the object 
is not present in that location. 

Now, as was mentioned above, there still remains a discrepancy 
between Dharmottara and Vinltadeva on how to construe the word 
mdtra in the phrase that qualifies “ sadhyadharme ” in the 
Nyayabindu discussion. Dharmottara first explains that “mdtra” is to 
be construed in its restrictive sense: “ svasya atmamh satta. saiva 
kevala svasattdmdtram.” And then he goes on to give an account very 
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similar to the one that Dharmaklrti himself gave of the parallel phrase 
in Pramanavarttika and that Karnakagomin and Manorathanandin 
followed in their commentaries on that work. Dharmottara says: 

yo hetur atmanah sattam apeksya vidyamano bhavati, 
na tu hetusattaya vyatiriktaiii kariicid dhetum apeksate 
sa svasattamatrabhavi sadhyah. tasmin sadhye yo 
hetuh sa svabhavah tasya sadhyasya nanyah. 

(Dharmaklrti, 1955 ed., p. 106) 

A property to be confirmed that arises owing to nothing but the presence of the 
evidence itself is a property the occurrence of which requires the existence of the 
evidence itself but which does not require any causal factor aside from the presence 
of the evidence. That which is evidence for such a property to be confirmed is a 
svabhdva of that property to be confirmed; nothing else qualifies as a svabhava. 

Vinltadeva, on the other hand, seems to depart from this interpreta¬ 
tion of “ svasattdmdtrabhdvini ” as indicating causal dependence and 
treats “ matra ” instead as a term that indicates class containment. 
Explaining the stock inference using a svabhavahetu, he says: 

yatha vrksah ayam simsapatvad iti. atra vrksasya 
simsapamatrena sariibandhah. tasmat tena sadhyate. 

(Dharmaklrti, 1971 ed., p. 20) 

For example, “This is a tree, owing to its being a simsapa.” In this case, tree is 
connected with every simsapa. Because of that connection it is confirmed by that 
simsapa. 

Notice that we would be led into a falsehood if we took “mdtra”^ in 
the sense of exclusion in this context. For then we should have “tree ts 
connected only with simsapa,” which would entail the false con¬ 
sequence that oaks and elms and so forth are not trees because they 
are not simsapas. To avoid this absurdity, Mrinalkanti Gangopadhyaya 
translated the passage in question as follows: 

As for example: this is a tree, because it is of the nature of simsapa. Here the tree is 
related to every form of simsapa and hence the existence of the tree is deduced from 
it, i.e. from the nature of being a simsapa. (Dharmaklrti, 1979 ed., p. 133. Emphasis 
added.) 

Despite the fact that Gangopadhyaya translates Vinitadeva’s use of 
“matra" as “every,” he unaccountably takes “matra" as “only” in his 
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j translation of the very passage from Nydyabindu to which Vinitadeva’s 
passage is an explanation. Gangopadhyaya translates Dhaxmaklrti’s 
sutra thus: 

Identity is the reason in relation to an inferable property which exists in its own [i e 
| of the reason] existence only. (Dharmaklrti, 1971 ed., p. 133. Emphasis added.) 

In this translation of the sutra, Gangopadhyaya evidently stayed close 
to Stcherbatsky’s translation, which read: 

Own existence [- identity] is a reason for a deduced property which exists in its own 
[the reason s] existence only. (Stcherbatsky, 1930, p. 65, n. 4. Emphasis added The 
so-called philosophical translation of Nydyabindu 2.16 reads in Stcherbatsky’s text: 

1 I T? n0ty “ a reason for deducing a property when (the subject) alone is by itself 
1 sufficient for that deduction.” His literal translation, which I have quoted, appears in a 

j footnote and actually reads: “Own existence (svabhdva) is a reason for a deduced 

j P ro Perty (• sadhya-dharma ) which exists in its own (the reason’s) existence only tread 
s sva-satta-matra-bhavini).”) ‘ J ' 

Stcherbatsky’s translation is misleading not only because of the unclear 
treatment of “matra” but also because of the interpretation of 
“svabhdva" as identity. As Steinkellner (1974:123, n. 19) has already 
pointed out, a svabhavahetu is a property, whereas identity is a 
relation between properties or between classes. In addition to the 
objections that Steinkellner states against treating svabhdva as identity, 
it can further be pointed out that identity is not even the relevant 
relation between the confirming property and the property to be 
confirmed. Treehood is not identical to s'imsapahood, nor is the 
of trees identical to the class of simsapas. Classes are identical if, 
and only if, they possess exactly the same members. And properties 
are not identical unless their extensions are identical classes. In 
Dharmaklrti’s system, the only connection that the relation of 
: identity has with the issue of svabhavahetu is that in the case of a 

svabhavahetu the locus of the hetu is identical with the locus of the 
} sadhyadharma. This feature differentiates it from the kdryahetu in 

) which the locus of the hetu is an individual that is not identical to the 

. individual that is the locus of the sadhyadharma. This identity of locus 
for the sadhyadharma and the sddhanadharma of the svabhavahetu 
type is signalled by the fact that the two properties do not have 
distinct causes. 
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Taking ail this into account, then, I would translate the above 
passage from the Nyayabindu as follows: 

Svabhavah svasattamatrabhavini sadhyadharme hetuh. 

A particularity is evidence for a property to be confirmed that is causally dependent 
upon only the occurrence of the particularity itself. 

To summarize, then, in all of Dharmakirti’s works, the key feature 
of inferences making use of svabhavahetus is that the individual that is 
the locus of the confirming property is identical with the individual 
that is the locus of the property to be confirmed. This feature 
distinguishes svabhdvahetu inferences from karyahetu inferences, in 
which the individual that is the locus of the confirming property is 
nonidentical with the individual that is the locus of the property to be 
confirmed. 

From a purely logical and epistemological point of view, 
incidentally, the distinction between a svabhdvahetu and a karyahetu 
inference is completely irrelevant. It makes no difference whatsoever 
in the task of inferring property A from the observation of property B 
whether A and B are properties of the same individual, since all that 
is needed in this sort of inference is a knowledge that B has been 
observed with A and has never been observed without A. Dinnaga’s 
theory of the trirupa hetu had said as much as it was necessary to say 
to determine the soundness of an inference. Not only is Dharmaklrti’s 
added distinction between karyahetu and svabhdvahetu unnecessary, it 
might even be seen as retrograde in that it reintroduces ill-defined 
metaphysical concepts into a logical system that had carefully been 
purged of such concepts. 

To return to the main issue of this paper, Dharmakirti’s account of 
the svabhdvahetu throughout the Svdrthanumana chapter of his 
Pramdnavdrttika differs from his account in the Nyayabindu and the 
Hetubindu. In the Pramdnavdrttika account, a svabhava is any 
necessary property that an object belonging to a given class has, and 
an object of a given class therefore has a plurality of svabhavas, any 
one of which can be confirmed to occur in any object that is the locus 
of a property of lesser generality than the svabhava itself. But in his 
other works a svabhava is treated by Dharmakirti as a particularity 
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that serves as evidence for any property of greater generality than the 
svabhava itself. Despite this rather important discrepancy in the 
treatment of the svabhdvahetu in Dharmaklrti’s works, commentators 
of the Pramdnavdrttika found a means of providing glosses for the key 
terms within the definition given in that work in such a way that the 
discrepancy was rendered apparently harmless. But in a logical system 
that depends on a recognition of the relative extensions of properties 
to decide which inferences are sound and which are not, no confusion 
on the matter of whether a property is pervasive of or pervaded by 
• another property can be regarded as harmless. Therefore, modem 
scholars of Dharmakirti could, by following the lead of Karaakagomin 
and Manorathanandin in their account of svabhdvahetu , be ied rather 
seriously astray. 1 

NOTE 

^ An earlier version of this paper was read at the Sixth World Sanskrit Conference in 
Philadelphia, October 14, 1984. Professors Steinkellner and Bimal K. Matilal made a 
number of useful suggestions that X have tried to take into account in revising the 
paper. Prof. Shoryu Katsura and Dr. Brendan S. Gillon also made comments on an 
earlier draft that have resulted in substantial improvements. Whatever flaws remain in 
the presentation are a function of my stubbornness rather than a result of a lack of 
excellent criticism from my colleagues. Finally, I should like to express my gratitude 
to die National Endowment for the Humanities, which funded the research out of 
which this paper grew as a by-product. 
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CHANDIDAS BHATTACHARYA 


CAN THERE BE EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE FOR 
GENERAL TRUTH? 

As the title of the paper suggests I shall be interested, in this context, 
in looking into the following questions: ‘In which way empirical 
evidence (supposing that there is such kind of evidence) alone can 
justify the acceptance of some general truths?’ and ‘Whether empirical 
evidence has any intrinsic evidential demerit for a general truth?’ It is 
important to note here that by ‘general truth’ I do not mean ‘empirical 
generalization’, rather significantly, I intend to mean ‘truth which 
is indispensable for describing the world with a certain sense of 
profundity and finality.’ A general truth is sometimes called a 
metaphysical truth. Thus ‘time has a measurable magnitude’ is a 
general truth, while Svatches measure time’ is not a general truth. 

The distinction between empirical evidence and non-empirical 
evidence is generally accepted as valid, at least in the West, and this 
distinction alone can be the ground of a more widely accepted distinc¬ 
tion between empirical knowledge and non-empirical knowledge. The 
distinction between empirical evidence and non-empirical evidence is 
more fundamental than the distinction between empirical knowledge 
and non-empirical knowledge. This can be understood from the fact 
that the following questions are always regarded as key questions 
about knowledge: 

(la) Can we actually know or truly believe some particular 
things on empirical evidence alone? 

(2a) Can we actually know or truly believe some general things 
on empirical evidence alone? 

(lb) Can we actually know or truly believe some particular 
things on non-empirical evidence alone? 

(2b) Can we actually know or truly believe some general thin gs 
on non-empirical evidence alone? 

No philosopher can remain neutral to any of these questions, and 
would try his best to give an affirmative or a negative answer to each 
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ROY W. PERRETT 


EGOISM, ALTRUISM AND INTENTIONALISM IN 
BUDDHIST ETHICS 

One of the interests of comparative studies is the manner in which features 
mistakenly assumed to be essential are often shown to be merely accidental. 
Similarly, one of the characteristic features of philosophy is that it often calls 
into question our complacent presuppositions. Thus comparative philosophy 
can be doubly illuminating in this way. This paper explores a topic in 
comparative ethics. It seems that certain familiar oppositions in Western 
ethical theory (as, for instance, between egoism and altruism, or intentionalism 
and consequentialism) do not figure in Buddhist ethics . 1 I shall discuss two 
such examples, arguing that the reason why this is so in these cases is the 
presence of certain distinctive metaphysical presuppositions. The interest 
of the discussion is twofold. Firstly, it shows that such oppositions are by 
no means essential to an ethical system. Secondly, it illustrates the way in 
which metaphysical and ethical theses so often interpenetrate each other. 
Finally, I should remark that my discussion is supposed to be a general 
account of these aspects of Buddhist ethics. However, I do usually have 
the Theravadin tradition in mind first, and then try to extend my claims, 
mutatis mutandis, to cover the Mahayana tradition as well. 

I 

The first supposed ethical opposition is that between egoism and altruism. 

My thesis is that this opposition does not figure in Buddhist ethics because 
the Buddhist account of the self defuses the whole question. In other words, 

I claim that the Buddhist contribution to a familiar problem in metaphysics 
yields an answer to a familiar problem in ethics. Let me first of all specify 
more clearly just what these two problems are. Thus, on the one hand, we 
have the ethical issue of egoism and altruism. The problem is perhaps best 
captured in the egoist’s question, “Why should I act contrary to my own 
self-interest?” Adducing moral reasons here will not satisfy the egoist since 
only self-interest is going to be admitted as a rational motive for action. 

Hence the egoist will be willing to further others’ interests only insofar 
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as he will thereby further his own interests. This, he insists, is the rational 
policy for any agent. Crucial to the strength of his position here is the 
presumption that the policy of the prudential egoist is self-evidently 
rational. That is, that we need to be given an argument for why we should 
sometimes rationally act contrary to our own self-interest, but no such 
argument is needed for the assumption that it is rational to act in our own 
self-interest. 

The metaphysical question, on the other hand, is the problem of the nature 
of the self (perhaps most familiarly generated by the query, “What makes 
a person the same person he was yesterday despite a change in properties?”). 
There are basically two views on the nature of the self: the simple view and 
the complex view . 2 According to the simple view the self is a metaphysical 
simple: a substance, or at least a concrete particular. (Hence on this view 
the answer to the identity question about persons is that sameness of self 
guarantees sameness of persons through change of properties.) According 
to the complex view, however, the self is not a uniform substance that 
persists through time, but rather a cluster of past, present and future “selves” 
linked together by ties of various degrees: a process rather than a thing. 

What is the Buddhist position on these two issues? With regard to the 
metaphysical question about the nature of the self the answer is pretty clear. 
Although the precise interpretation of its meaning is still controversial, the 
“no-self’ {anatman) doctrine in Buddhism apparently insists upon a denial 
of a substantialist view of the self. Not only was the doctrine of “no-self’ 
considered constitutive of Indian Buddhism by Hindu and Jain philosophers, 
but the crucial importance of the doctrine is frequently insisted upon in 
Buddhist texts. A good example is to be found at the beginning of the ninth 
chapter of Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakoscr. 

Is there, indeed, no other Salvation than (within the pale of Buddhism)? 

No, there is none! - Why? - Because (all other doctrines) hold to the erroneous view 
of the real existence of a Soul [atman]. The term “Soul” is not regarded by them as 
a conventional term applied to what is only a flux of elements [skandhasamtdna]. 

They maintain instead that the Soul is a Reality quite independent from (the elements). 
This idea of a Self is at the root of every evil passion (and through its action Salvation 
becomes impossible). 3 

This passage is significant not only because it clearly aligns the Buddhist 
view of the self with the complex view, but also because it insists upon the 
ethico-religious significance of the complex view of the self. This in turn 
relates the Buddhist view of the nature of the self to the problem of egoism 
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and altruism. For, as Steven Collins remarks in his important recent study 
of the “no-self’ doctrine in Theravada Buddhism, 

... the rationale for action which acceptance of Buddhism furnishes provides neither 
for simple self-interest nor for self-denying altruism. The attitude to all ‘individualities', 
whether past and future ‘selves’, past, future, or contemporary ‘others’ is the same - 
loving-kindness, compassion, sympathetic joy, and equanimity... Buddhism conceives 
as part of [the qualitative notion of personal identity! 3 version of rational action which 
includes necessarily the dimension of altruism . 4 

And this is true of both Theravada and Mahayana Buddhism. 

What I want to do is to try to show the logical connections between the 
Buddhist account of the self and the Buddhist conception of the rationality 
of non-egoistic action. More particularly, I want to argue that while the 
simple view of the self supports the egoistic presumption, the competing 
complex view of the self undermines the egoist’s assumption that his view 
is self-evidently rational. 

Firstly, then, the Buddhist view of the self. Clearly Buddhism opposes the 
simple view of the self in favour of the complex view. As already noted, the 
self is not held to be a uniform substance that persists through time, but a 
cluster of past, present and future “selves” connected to each other by ties of 
various degrees. The force of terming this the “no-self’ view is to attempt to 
forestall any tendency to reify a process and make it into a thing, a substantial 
Self. One popular Buddhist way to expedite this is to abandon an ontology of 
concrete particulars in favour of an event ontology. Thus reality is analysed 
into a series of momentary events, each of which is causally efficient (the 
doctrine of ksanikavdda ). s The self is not, then, a thing, but a process. And 
such a process is properly analysed as built up out of point-instants, in the way 
in which movement in the cinema is built out of a series of stills. Moreover, 
because of the infinite divisibility of time and space, this process will really 
be composed of an infinite series of momentary “selves” or person-slices. The 
self, then, is really a logical construction out of a set of point-instants or 
time-slices. (The technique is familiar from calculus where a process of 
motion is analysed as an infinite number of instants.) It might be thought 
that such momentary “selves” or temporal slices, being of (almost) no 
temporal “thickness”, do not admit of identification and hence cannot be 
properly individuated. But this is not the case. Any temporal slice has distinct 
dispositional properties and causal relations unite these time-slice “selves” 
into distinct “streams” (samtdna). The unreflective, however, erroneously 
view these streams as substantial individuals. 
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What is the relevance of this metaphysical account to the ethical problem 
of egoism and altruism? Basically that it undermines the plausibility of the 
egoistic principle. Now the egoistic principle admits of both strong and 
weak formulations. A strong version would be to the effect that it is only 
reasonable to act in our own self-interest and to be concerned just with what 
happens to ourselves in the future. A weak version would be to the effect 
that it is somehow especially rational to act in our own self-interest and to 
be primarily concerned with just what happens to ourselves in the future. 

An advocate of the complex view of the self can challenge the assumption 
that even the weak version of the egoistic principle is self-evidently rational. 

Suppose we ask the egoist the question, “Which self is it whose interests 
it is self-evidently rational to serve?” On the simple view of the self the 
answer seems obvious: “Mine (i.e. the speaker’s).” But on the complex view 
of the self the answer is by no means so simple, as Henry Sidgwick observed 
in the nineteenth century: 

I do not see why the axiom of Prudence should not be questioned, when it conflicts 
with present inclination, on a ground similar to that on which Egoists refuse to admit 
the axiom of Rational Benevolence. If the Utilitarian has to answer the question, “Why 
should I sacrifice my own happiness for the greater happiness of another?” it must 
surely be admissible to ask the Egoist, “Why should I sacrifice a present pleasure for 
a greater one in the future? Why should I concern myself about my own future feelings 
any more than about the feelings of other persons?”.... Grant that the Ego is merely 
a system of coherent phenomena, that the permanent identical “I” Is not a fact but a 
fiction ...; why, then, should one part of the series of feelings into which the Ego is 
resolved be concerned with another part of the same series, any more than with any 
other series? 6 

In other words, given the truth of the Buddhist view of the person as a 
stream of causally connected past, present and future “selves”, then what 
reason does my present (egoistic) self have for promoting the interests of 
any of my future selves? True, the Buddhist analysis of a person as a series 
of causally related selves stretching over time implies that my future selves 
will be causally linked to my present self in a way that the future selves of 
others will not be. However, in the first place, some of my distant future 
selves will be much less closely related to my present self than my immediately 
succeeding future selves will be. So why should I (as a prudential egoist) 
consider the interests of my distant future selves as meriting consideration 
over the interests of my immediately succeeding future selves, as indeed it 
seems I so often do on prudential grounds? Secondly, why should this causal 


link matter anyway? Why does the fact that my future selves are part of 
a causal series of selves of which my present self is a member provide any 
reason for my present self to be concerned with other members of this 
series, any more than the members of any other series? 

Hence it seems that a certain minimal altruism is required for prudential 
egoistic action; the promotion of the interests of my future selves is a 
minimally altruistic act (especially when such interests clash with my present 
desires). Can the Buddhist, however, press the egoist even further on this 
point? Perhaps he can. Recall that it is crucial for the egoistic presumption 
that self-interested action is self-evidently rational, that the egoist’s position 
is the prudential position. The prudential egoist, then, pursues that policy 
which maximizes his own self-interest. Suppose, however, that we combine 
a prudential commitment to self-interest with the Buddhist view of the self. 

In the first place, there now arises an epistemic difficulty that is of importance 
for the egoist. For how can I at any given time distinguish my future selves 
(and hence their interests) from other future selves? Metaphysically, of 
course, there is a causal link that distinguishes my future selves from other 
selves, but epistemically most agents cannot know which selves are causally 
connected in the appropriate manner with their present selves. (True, on 
some accounts omniscient Buddhas are an exception to this general rule; 
but obviously this concession does not weaken the force of this epistemic 
consideration for most agents.) Secondly, even if I could know which future 
selves will be my descendant selves, I still would have no clear view of which 
of my descendant selves I should be concerned with, given that the preferences 
and interests of various of these descendant selves will frequently be in 
conflict. Now let us combine these two considerations with a commitment 
to the prudential egoistic principle that the rational policy is for me to act 
so as to maximize the expected interests of my descendant selves. This 
combination then implies not only a policy of impartiality towards the 
interests of all of my descendant selves, but (given the epistemic uncertainty) 
a prudential policy of impartiality of treatment of all future selves. Thus the 
egoist is committed on prudential grounds to a policy of consideration of 
others’ interests which is behaviourally indistinguishable from altruism 
simpliciter, even though this policy is egoistically motivated! 

Of course, the egoist may well shrink from this consequence and seek 
instead to retreat to a minimal altruism that only commits him to a policy 
of weighting the interests of other selves relative to their closeness to his 
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present self. This is somewhat like the common-sense attitude (prevalent 
at least in the West) that Broad has called “self-referential altruism ”. 7 Self- 
referential altruism is neither purely egoistic nor purely altruistic. Rather, 
it admits the rationality (and even the obligatoriness) of a concern for the 
interests of others, but for others that have some special connection with 
oneself (relatives, friends, colleagues etc.). As Broad puts it: 

Each person may be regarded as a centre of a number of concentric circles. The persons 
and the groups to whom he has the most urgent obligations may be regarded as forming 
the innermost circle. Then comes a circle of persons and groups to whom his obligations 
are moderately urgent. Finally there is the outermost circle of persons (and animals) 
to whom he has only the obligation of “common humanity”. 8 

On this common-sense view, then, the rationality of concern for (and 
obligation to) other selves is a function of their “distance” from oneself 
(or one’s present self). A seifs distance from my present self is in turn, I 
suggest, a function of its overall similarity to my present self. (This accords 
well with the general Buddhist tendency to analyse dependence relations, 
including causal relations, as cases of similarity.) An analogy with possible 
world metaphysics is useful here . 9 Suppose we conceive of other possible 
worlds as radiating in various directions from the actual world at a particular 
time. Now those worlds closest to the actual world constitute its immediate 
neighbours, distance from the actual world being a function of overall 
similarity to it. To measure X’s distance from Y in the actual world Vis to 
measure how far X has to go in possibility space before it is indistinguishable 
from Kin W. 

Now the prudential egoist who retreats to self-referential altruism in the 
face of our earlier argument has done more than merely give up an extreme 
version of egoism. Rather he has undermined the very foundations of 
prudential egoism. For if distance from my present self is the significant 
feature, then this has two important consequences. Firstly, this position 
runs counter to our normal conception of prudence, for it is surely often 
prudential for me to consider the interests of my distant (and dissimilar) 
descendant selves over the interests of my closer (and more similar) descendant 
selves. For example, having adopted self-referential altruism we can no longer 
have a prudential (as opposed to a moral ) case for allowing the pleasure that 
smoking tobacco causes for my present and immediately succeeding selves 
to be outweighed by a future disvalue (a painful terminal cancer) suffered 
by my distant (and less similar) descendant selves. But if self-referential 


altruism thus sometimes commits us to acting imprudently then the egoist, 
by retreating to such a position, has lost the possibility of appealing to the 
self-evident irrationality of sometimes acting contrary to our self-interest 
(i.e. imprudently). 

Secondly, if we adopt the model above and hold rational concern to be 
a function of distance from my present self, then this obviously implies 
the rationality of a concern for those close to oneself who are nonetheless 
distinct from oneself. Other selves, then, may be “closer” to my present 
self than certain of my descendant or ancestral selves. Self-referential altruism 
thus implies the rationality of a concern with the interests of others, even 
to the extent of sometimes favouring the interests of other selves over the 
interests of future selves. 

The Buddhist view of the self, then, presents the prudential egoist with 
a dilemma. On the one hand, a consistent prudential egoist is committed 
on prudential grounds to a policy of impartial consideration of the interests 
of all selves. That is, a policy behaviourally indistinguishable from altruism 
simpliciter , even though this policy is egoistically motivated. On the other 
hand, if the egoist retreats to a minimal altruism which only commits him 
to weighting the interests of other selves relative to their closeness to his 
present self, then (i) he now has to concede the rationality of non-prudential 
action; and (ii) he has to admit the rationality of sometimes favouring the 
interests of other selves over the interests of his own future selves. Either 
way, he is committed to the rationality of a policy that considers the interests 
of others as sometimes justifiably overriding his own interests. 

The Buddhist tradition has always considered the “no-self’ view as having 
enormous ethico-religious significance. A false view of the self is held to be 
one of the causes of bondage to suffering; a correct view of the self can 
liberate us from this bondage. Insofar as egoism represents a threat to the 
rationality of morality, and insofar as the egoistic presumption is made 
plausible by a particular metaphysical conception of the self, then it is clear 
that the Buddhist view of the self challenges the rationality of the egoistic 
presumption and provides for a version of rational action that necessarily 
includes some dimension of altruism. There may be other ways of under mining 
the egoistic presumption, but this use of a particular metaphysical view of 
the self to do so is distinctively (though not uniquely) Buddhist. 
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The second opposition I want to discuss is that between intentionalism and 
consequentialism. Intentionalism is the view that the moral value of an action 
is a function of the nature of the agent’s intentions; consequentialism is the 
view that the moral value of an action is a function of its consequences. 

(In Western ethics Kant’s moral philosophy, with its crucial emphasis on 
the deontological purity of the agent’s will, is a familiar example of an 
intentionalist position; utilitarianism is a familiar example of a consequentialist 
position.) How are we to classify Buddhist ethics in this respect? 

At first blush Buddhist ethics seems strongly intentionalist . 10 In the 
first place Buddhism’s distinctive contribution to the ethicization of the 
doctrine of karma was to make the crucial act a mental one, a “volition” or 
“intention” (Pali cetana). It is the presence of this intentional factor, rather 
than the external act alone, that is held to be the karmically significant force. 
Thus the often quoted words of the Buddha as recorded in the Anguttara 
Nikaya: 

o monks, it is volition [or intention, cetana] that I call karma. Having willed. One acts 
through body, speech, and thought. 11 

Secondly, in the Theravadin legalistic tradition embodied in the Vinayapitaka 
it is clear that the moral assessment of actions requires assessment of the £ 
condition of the agent. Unfortunately the Pali Vinayapitaka does not explicitly 
discuss the principles involved here. This is because Buddhist law is traditionally 
casuistic . 12 Rather than enunciate general principles from which particular 
judgements can be derived, it prefers extensive listing of individual cases and 
the Buddha’s judgements thereon. However, certain principles are implicit 
in such individual case judgements. For instance, the agent’s intention to 
commit a forbidden act seems at least a necessary condition for moral 
responsibility. This is well brought out in relation to the precept concerning 
sexual restraint by the following interesting case from the Suttavibhanga: 

Now at that time a certain monk was lying down, having gone into the Great Wood at 
VesaH for the day-sojourn. A certain woman, sat down on him, and having taken her 
pleasure, stood laughing near by. The monk, waking up, spoke thus to this woman: ;i 

“Have you done this?” “Yes, I have,” she said. On account of this he was remorseful... £ 
“Monk, did you consent?” “I did not know, lord,” he said. “Monk, there is no offence 
as you did not know.” 13 


However, although intentionality is thus crucial for the assignment of 
responsibility, Theravadin thought does allow consequences to play some 
role in grading the moral severity of various intentional actions. Hence we 
find the Suttavibhanga juxtaposing three similar cases where a monk gets 
meat stuck in his throat and is struck on the neck by a fellow monk . 14 In 
the first case the striker kills the monk inadvertently. In the second case the 
striker intends to kill the monk and does so by striking him on the neck. In 
the third case the striker intends to kill the monk but fails to do so, though 
he strikes him. The first case is ruled to be no offence; the second to be an 
offence involving “defeat” (parafika), i.e. expulsion from the order of monks; 
the third case is ruled to be a grave offence, but not one involving defeat. 

Thus an unsuccessful attempt at an intentional killin g is to be viewed less 
severely than a successful intentional killing. The latter fulfils the traditional 
conditions for the gravest sort of violation against the precept to avoid takin g 
life. That is: 

(1) It must be a living being [that is destroyed]; (2) it must be known [by the killer] 
that it is a living being; (3) there must be a desire or an intention (cetana) to kill that 
living being; (4) an endeavour must be made to kill that living being: and (S) that living 
being must be killed through the efforts made [by the would-be killer]. A person who 
commits an act of killing, fulfilling all the above conditions, may be said to be guilty 
of killing. 15 

Whether or not death actually results from an intended act of killing affects 
the moral gravity of the offence. In this sense Theravadin ethics (at least 
in the Vinayapitaka ) is not purely intentionalist. 

Further light can be thrown on this question of intentionalism if we 
consider the case of dreams. Dream actions can create a special difficulty 
for a strong intentionalist in ethics. Hence Augustine, for instance, was forced 
to the position that consenting to (say) an act of fornication in a dream was 
morally blameworthy . 14 Of course, intentionalism alone does not generate 
this position. However, so far as the intentionalist component is concerned 
all that is required is the weak (and surely plausible) principle that it is 
sufficient for one’s having done wrong that one consent to do something 
wrong. This principle coupled with two other doctrines Augustine subscribes 
to together yield his position on dream misdeeds. The two other relevant doctrines 
are: (i) that dreams are experiences; and (ii) that “ought” does not always 
imply “can”. 

Naturally both of these doctrines are disputable. Thus some recent 
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philosophers have denied that dreams are really experiences . 17 But even 
if they are right the problem still remains, for then the concern we might 
feel for what we do in dreams should be supplanted by a concern for our 
propensities to construct immoral dream narratives . 18 As for the second 
doctrine, Augustine’s denial of the “ought” implies “can” principle is entailed 
by his anti-Pelagianism. However, scepticism about the universal applicability 
of the principle that “ought” implies “can” may be entirely independent of 
any theological position . 19 Moreover, Augustine also reports that sometimes 
he is able to refrain from consenting to misdeeds in his dreams (as*indeed 
some of us feel of our own dream actions). 

Given the strongly intentionalist tenor of Buddhist ethics, what is the 
Buddhist position on dream misdeeds? One case that particularly worried 
Augustine is explicitly discussed in the Theravadin Vinayapitaka, i.e. the 
case of wet dreams. The ruling is that for monks “intentional emission of 
semen except during a dream is an offence re quiring a formal meeting of the 
Order.” 20 Similarly the Pratimoksasutra of the Sarvastivadin school forbids 
a monk “intentionally to emit his semen, except in a dream ” 21 Why dream 
emissions are excepted in this way is not specified. But not all Buddhist 
schools are willing completely to exonerate dream actions. Alexandra David- 
Neel reports the views of the dGe lugs pa school of Tibetan Mahayana 
Buddhism (as embodied in Tsong kha pa’s Lam rim chen mo) to be rather 
different . 22 

Continuing the traditional Buddhist stress on the value of mindfulness, 
Tsong kha pa considers it extremely important to keep control of oneself 
during sleep. Firstly, disorderly mental activity in dreams wastes potentially 
useful energy. Secondly, since dream actions can “manufacture evil”, it is 
particularly needful to take measures to avoid this. Thus dream actions are 
apparently morally comparable with waking actions. This is, of course, the 
sort of view we should expect from a strongly intentionalist ethic: dream 
acts, though unreal from the waking standpoint, are very real as volitions 
or intentions and involve all the moral consequences attached to the latter. 
However, it is significant to note the actual rationale for this view which 
David-Neel attributes to Tsong kha pa and other Buddhist masters of his 
persuasion: 

According to them, the most serious consequences of thoughts or actions are not those 
which are visible and external, but the modifications of a psychic order which they 
produce in the individual responsible for them. The will to accomplish an act, even if 
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it is not afterwards consummated, creates, in him who has had the will or desire, 
affinities and tendencies which bring about a change in his character. 23 

In other words, intentions as expressed in dream actions create dispositions 
to repeat similar actions, both in dreams and in waking life. Such intentions 
or volitions modify the character of the individual. Indeed, for Tsong kha 
pa (as for Freud) our real characters are most revealingly displayed in dreams, 
where we are no longer fettered by the constraints of social life. (There is 
a certain interesting parallel here with the teachings of the Bhagavadgitd. 
According to at least one tradition of Gita exegesis, every action has two 
consequences: (i) its direct result ( phala ), the pleasure or pain following 
from it according to the karma theory; and (ii) the tendency ( samskara ) it 
establishes in the agent to repeat the same type of action in the future . 24 
While we cannot prevent the phala of an action from eventuating, we can 
eliminate the formation of the samskaras through the practice of the yoga 
of disinterested action.) 

What is even more interesting, however, is that the rationale offered 
amounts to a consequentiatist argument for avoiding dream misdeeds. They 
are said to modify the character and create karmic dispositions to perform 
such misdeeds in waking life as well as in dreams. And the performance of 
such deeds will in turn bind the agent yet more strongly to the sufferings of 
samsara. Thus while Buddhist ethics is strongly intentionalist, it is also strongly 
consequentialist. This combination is made possible by the metaphysical 
presupposition of the doctrine of karma. It is a combination unusual in 
Western ethics, where this metaphysical doctrine is not commonly espoused. 
Kant’s intentionalism, for example, has as its corollary a complete opposition 
between prudential action and moral action, the latter being action performed 
by an agent possessed of a will unsullied by any considerations of self-interest. 
We have already seen how the Buddhist metaphysical account of the self 
undermines the opposition between egoistic prudential action and altruistic 
action. Similarly, the metaphysical doctrine of karma undermines the 
opposition between prudential action and moral action, as well as the 
opposition between intentionalism and consequentialism. And this seems 
quite generally true of Buddhist ethics. Hence Gombrich justly remarks of 
the Theravadin tradition: 

For Kant and his followers there is thus a fundamental opposition between prudence 
and true morality. To the Buddhist, however ... this is a sheer nonsense. Buddhist 
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doctrine agrees with Kant that what counts is intention, not effect. .. Karma is nothing 
more or less than intention ( cetandiva ). But by the law of karma every intention good 
or bad will eventually be rewarded or punished, so prudence and true morality must 
necessarily coincide. 25 

Ill 

To conclude then. Certain familiar oppositions in Western ethics just do not 
apply to Buddhist ethics. Two examples are the supposed oppositions between 
egoism and altruism, and between intentionalism and consequentialism. The 
reason for this phenomenon in these two cases is the presence of certain 
distinctive metaphysical presuppositions. The relevant metaphysical doctrines 
here are (i) a particular analysis of the nature of the self; and (ii) a commit¬ 
ment to the doctrine of karma , which in turn implies that all intentions have 
moral consequences. At least two lessons can be drawn from all this. The 
first is a simple point of the sort often derived from comparative studies: 
viz. that features of ethical systems most familiar to us need not be essential 
features of all ethical systems. The second has to do with the close relations 
that obtain between metaphysics and ethics. 

These latter relations, however, can run both ways. On the one hand, it 
is reasonable to see much of Buddhist ethico-religious practice as generated 
by its metaphysics (and the two examples I have discussed seem to support 
this). Hence Whitehead’s remark that Buddhism is “the most colossal example 
in history of applied metaphysics.” 26 On the other hand, it is also arguable 
that much of Buddhist metaphysics is generated by its ethical positions. 

This is particularly plausible if we construe “ethics” to include not just 
morality, but value theory more generally . 27 Now it is well known that 
Buddhist philosophy displays a tendency to substitute epistemological 
questions for ontological ones when this can be done. But Buddhism is 
also strongly pragmatic in epistemological matters. The Buddhist logicians 
of the school of Dignaga, for example, define “knowledge” and “truth” 
in terms of successful human action. What counts as successful action is 
in turn determined by basic value commitments: ultimately, successful 
action must be that action which leads to the highest good, i.e. nirvana™ 
Hence questions of Buddhist ontology, for instance, may in the end be 
determined by value judgements about the usefulness of certain conceptual 
schemes. In this sense Buddhist ethics (more widely conceived) might just 
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as plausibly be said to generate Buddhist metaphysics as the other way 
around. These sorts of questions about Buddhist philosophy, however, 
require a separate discussion in themselves. 


NOTES 

1 Perhaps still the best attempt at a succinct overview of the whole of Buddhist ethics 
is Anesaki (1912). Two valuable studies based on Pali sources are Saddhatissa (1970) 
and Tachibana (1926). See also King (1964); Wijesekara (1971); JayatiUeke (1974), 

Chs. 14-15; Little andTwiss (1978), Ch. 8. 

2 Cf. Parfit (1973). See also Parfit (1984) which extensively explores the ethical 
consequences of the complex view. 

3 Stcherbatsky (1970), pp. 11-12. Compare also Vallee Poussin (1926), p 230 

4 Collins (1982), pp. 193-194. 

5 The doctrine of momentariness (ksanikavada) was affirmed in Indian Buddhism by 
the Saras tivadins, the Sautrantikas and the Theravadins, although they differed as to 
the exact duration of an event. The Madhyamaka school, however, rejected the theory. 

6 Sidgwick(1907),pp. 418-419. 

7 Broad (1942), p. 51. 

8 Ibid, p.55. 

9 Cf. Zemach (1978), p. 157. 

10 Thus Chapter 6 of Gombrich (1971) is entitled ‘The Ethic of Intention*. However, 
Gombrich points out that the pure canonical views on the supremacy of intention are 
frequently compromised by Buddhist practice in Sri Lanka. 

11 Ahguttara Nikdya 3: 295 as cited in Holt (1981), p. 75. The Pali given there is: 
cetamham bhikkhave kammam vadami; cetayitvd kammam karoti kdyena vacdya manasd. 
See also King (1964), pp. 120-129. 

12 On the Vinaya as a system of religious law see Holt (1981) and, especially, Voyce 
(1982). 

13 Horner (1938), p. 59. On pp. 59-63 a number of similar cases are cited. (I owe 
the reference to the first case to Little andTwiss (1978), p. 225.) 

14 Ibid, pp. 139-140. See also Little andTwiss (1978), pp. 223-224. 

15 King (1964), p. 120. 

16 On Augustine’s views and the general philosophical problem they illustrate see 
Matthews (1981) and Mann (1983). 

17 See Malcolm (1959) and the essays by Malcolm and Dennett in Dunlop (1977). 

18 Cf. Mann (1983), pp. 381-384. 

19 Ibid., pp. 379-380. 

20 Horner (1938), p. 196. (My emphasis.) See also p. 198. 

21 Conze (1959), p. 74. (My emphasis.) 

22 David-Neel (1939), pp. 74-78. 

23 Ibid., p. 76. 

24 Cf. Hiriyanna (1932), pp. 129-130. 

25 Gombrich (1971), p.246. 

26 Whitehead (1930), p. 39. 
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27 Cf. Moore (1903), p. 2: “I am using [ ‘ethics’] to cover an enquiry for which, at all 
events, there is no other word: the general enquiry into what is good.” 

28 Potter (1984) argues that this is quite generally true of Indian epistemology. 
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DAVID APPELBAUM 


THE FACT OF REASON: KANT’S PRAJNA -PERCEPTION 
OF FREEDOM 

It is customary, in formulating the analytic hypotheses of comparative 
study, to move from a Western system of thought to an Eastern one. The 
direction indicates an epistemological decision: the more familiar should 
be instrumental in deciphering the less familiar. For example, we may study 
the combinatorial thought underlying the I Ching through the lens of Leibniz. 
But what if we were to decide the opposite, to examine the supposedly 
more known system through analytic hypotheses formed from the less 
known? As to our motivation, that is simple enough. It would be interesting 
to view the comparative framing of things after having rescinded our usual 
decision. 

One such recurrent theme is the comparison of Mahayana Buddhism 
with Kant, Kantian thought being the explicans, Buddhism, the explicandum. 
Thus, T. R. V. Murti claims. 

The logical starting-point of their philosophy, therefore, is the transcendental illusion 
which consists in the transcendent or unrestricted use of the ordinary categories of 
thought - substance, causality, whole and part etc., beyond their legitimate field of 
experience. 1 

Or, Stcherbatsky explains kalpana (‘imaginative construction’), saying, 

It corresponds to the part taken in Kant’s system by ‘productive imagination’, whereas 
vijnana , or the pratyaksa of Dignaga, corresponds to ‘reine Sinnlichkeit*. 2 

To align perspective along this meridian is to assume what is nearest to us 
culturally provides a suitable ground for what is more distant. Why make 
this assumption? As Heidegger points out, the proximate is the source of 
mystery. Could we not learn to question anew the conceptual framework 
through which we view what is philosophically alien? I want to take my 
cue in this experimental vein. I propose, by setting Kant and Buddhism 
side by side, to conduct some preliminary investigations on a specific problem 
dealing with Kant’s idea of freedom. 

Journal of Indian Philosophy 15 (1987) 87-98. 

© 1987 by D. Reidel Publishing Company. 
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1. PROBLEM ONE: THE ‘FACT OF REASON’ 

In the ‘Analytic’ of his Critique of Practical Reason, Kant’s line of thought 
takes a curious turn. He is in the midst of examining the hypothesis that 
there are ways of action which serve as vehicles for pure reason, or buddhi- 
mind. The atmosphere of the First Critique has long since evaporated. There, 
we saw, he was exclusively concerned with pure reason’s categorial strivings 
(the vikalpa ) and their interplay with perception ( pratyaksa ). Now, he is 
exercised exclusively by the practicability of buddhi- mind, i.e., the question, 
can pure reason be practical? 3 Not surprisingly, he occupies the familiar 
Buddhist position that action arising unobstructedly alone would express 
the fundamental nature of mind. Such action would not violate the buddhi- 
nature since it would be ‘able to work independently of determination 
by alien causes’, and therefore, as Kant is fond of saying, express the giving 
of a law unto oneself. 4 

Then, there is the surprise. Kant suddenly pronounces the actuality of 
unobstructed action. To all views, he has leaped from conditionality to 
certainty. The thing is strange enough’, Kant admits, ‘and has no parallel 
in the remainder of practical knowledge’. 5 It is as if he converts the major 
premises of Aristotle’s practical syllogism, without intermediary, to the 
conclusion, an action. Kant casts about for an explanatory property of 
pure reason. He gives three: 

(a) Its primordial practicability: ‘Pure reason is practical of itself alone, 
and it gives (to man) a universal law, which we call the moral law’. 6 

(b) Its self-actualizability: ‘For the a priori thought of the possibility 
of giving universal law, which is thus merely problematic, is unconditionally 
commanded as a law without borrowing anything from experience or from 
any external will’. 7 

(c) Its factualizability: ‘This Analytic proves that pure reason can be 
practical, i.e., that of itself and independently of everything empirical it 
can determine the will. This it does through a fact wherein pure reason 
shows itself actually to be practical’. 8 

It is factualizability that bears the brunt. Kant’s struggle is clear in the 
different modes of expression he uses: 

(1) The consciousness of this fundamental law may be called a fact of reason, since 
one cannot ferret it out from any antecedent data of reason such as the consciousness * 

of freedom .... and since it forces itself upon us a synthetic proposition a prion based 
on no pure or empirical intuition. 9 


(2) The moral law is given, as an apodicticaUy certain fact, as it were, of pure reason, 
a fact of which we axe a priori conscious. 10 

(3) In order to regard this law without any misinterpretation as given, one must 
note that it is not an empirical fact but the sole fact of pure reason. 11 

(4) The objective reality of a pure will or of a pure practical reason (they being 
the same) is given in the moral law a priori, as it were by a fact, for the latter term 
can be applied to a determination of the will which is inevitable, even though it does 
not rest on any empirical principles. 12 

(5) This fact is autonomy in the principle of morality. 13 

(6) At the same time (the Analytic) shows this fact to be inextricably bound up 
with the consciousness of freedom of the will, and actually to be identical with it. 14 

Kant’s perplexity regarding the ‘fact of pure reason’ is three-pronged. First, 
he is not clear whether it is identical with the moral law, or with freedom 
itself (quotations 5 and 6). Second, he is confused over the fact’s being an 
epistemological element (belonging to jrnna) or an ontological one belonging 
to bhava (quotations 1 and 3). And, third, Kant is unsure about the facticity 
of the buddhi- mind’s factuaiizing capability. Its status is a fact as it were 
(quotations 2 and 4). 

The ‘fact of reason’, serving as it does as the lynch-pin of the argument 
proving the practicability of the buddhi-mind is thus obscure as to content, 
metaphysical character, and facticity. But before we can have a crack at 
clarifying these problems, we need to see how, in Kant, things get worse 
before they get better. 

2. PROBLEM TWO: INTUITION AND PRACTICABILITY 

If Kant is to avoid a quietism, he must get a firmer grasp on the fact’s’ 
meaning. Instead of consolidating a position here, he plunges straight ahead. 
The Critical project is familiar: to furnish a regressive (transcendental) proof 
of the synthetic aprioricity of the buddhi- mind’s practicability. He has 
already rehearsed this in the Grundlagen. Such a ‘proof must show that 
practical expression of the buddhi-mind is neither a mere generalization 
from experience (empiricism) nor a vacuous position lacking application 
in the real world (eternalism). In the Critique of Pure Reason , for instance, 
Kant showed that causal concepts possessed a non-trivial a priori character 
by virtue of this relation to sensuous intuitions (i.e, the mams- orientation). 

But he has already discounted any so-called intellectual intuition: 

For we cannot in the least represent to ourselves the possibility of an understanding 
which should know its object, not discursively through categories, but intuitively in 
a non-sensible intuition. 16 
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Such intuiting would bypass the form-laden, categorial ( rupa ) tendencies 
of the mind, instead providing (as Kant denies) some direct access to the 
given. What Kant hits on is rather, as Lewis Beck White puts it, ‘Some 
substitute for intuition*: direct contact with the non-mediated real. 17 Enter: 
the ‘fact of reason*. 

This kind of credential for the moral law, namely, that it is itself demonstrated to be 
the principle of the deduction of freedom as a causality of pure reason, is a sufficient 
substitute for any a priori justification, since theoretical reason had to assume at least 
the possibility of freedom in order to solve one of its own needs. 18 

This is as far as Kant pursues this matter. Somehow, he feels that knowing 
the architectonic place of the ‘fact* resolves questions concerning its content, 
character, and facticity. He also ceases to elaborate what it means to call 
it counterpart to the receptivity to sensory events. Rather, like a gambler 
scheming to convert small debts into one single large one, he plots a reversal 
so grand that it will involve his entire system of thought. Claiming the concept 
of freedom as ‘the keystone of the whole architecture of the system of pure 
reason, and even of speculative reason’, he asserts all other transcendental 
(paramita ) concepts now gain their objective reality from it, as 

is proved by the fact that there really is freedom, for this idea is revealed by the normal 
law. 19 

And, like a gambler, he acts surreptitiously. We need now to look at Kant’s 
grand conversion. 

3. KANT’S CONVERSION SCHEME 

All standard commentary and interpretation of Kant presumes a consistent 
point of view extending from the First Critique , through the Second, and 
beyond. This viewpoint demonstrates how sense perception (pratyaksa ) 
places limits on valid concept-formation (vikalpana), ordering the phenomenal 
world ( samsara ) by causal sequences; yet, the origination of action on the 
part of the buddhU mind can be independent of the world’s causal matrix. 

It is Whitehead who first has qualms about this. He notices 

for Kant the process whereby there is experience is a process from subjectivity to 
apparent objectivity. The philosophy of organism inverts this analysis, and explains 
the process as proceeding from objectivity to subjectivity. 20 


Inversion is correct only on the assumption of consistency. What if the effect 
of the ‘fact of reason’ were to retract everything implied by the ‘productive 
imagination’ ( kalpana ) - the epistemic blending of sensuous intuition and 
categorial striving - and to replace it with a new sort of insight, and thereby 
implied everything? 

Kant’s own knowledge of his own conversion seems minimal. He does 
speak of the new use to which his concepts are put, necessitating work 
‘to distinguish clearly the new path from the previous one and at the same 
time to call attention to the connection between them’ 21 He also tries 
to head off critics ready to attack him with claims of inconsistency. 22 And, 
of course, there is the unclarity surrounding his deployment of such a new 
and formidable philosophical weapon, the ‘fact*. This now is not as curious 
as it seems: the wholesale inversion of his thought must have been stupefying 
to his .established reflection. 

To begin to see what Kant is groping towards, let us recall his observation: 

Pure practical reason now fills this vacant place with a definite law of causality in an 
intelligible world (causality through freedom). This is the moral law. 23 

This vacant place is, moreover, one ‘in the absolute sense needed by speculative 
reason in its use of the concept of causality’. 24 There, the categorial strivings 
of the buddhi-mind seized the form intrinsic to sensuous intuition (spatio- 
temporal ordering), imparting to the causal sequencing structure peculiar to 
samsara. Structure resulted from the collectivization of essentially subjective 
atoms of sense experience by means of the impressive processing program 
Kant outlined in the Critique of Pure Reason. The end-product then ap¬ 
proached objectivity only to the extent that the object known corresponded 
to the thing-in-itself. But since the latter is unknowable, objectivity is a 
desideratum inherently unattainable. It was the skepticism of this conclusion 
which drives Kant to rethink the relation between causality and intuition. 

For, in its baldest aspect, that is what the ‘fact’ represents: a newly uncovered 
relation which requires a revisionary view of causality and a mode of 
apprehension proper to it. 25 

Small wonder his discovery of ‘this vacant place’ leaves Kant without 
adequate expression. For, the vacantness becomes, for him, a prism inverting 
his idealism. The moral law, practical reason, freedom all become terms 
suddenly bound up in a novel perception of causality. 
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Now practical reason itself, without any collusion with the speculative, provides reality 
to a supersensible object of the category of causality, i.e., to freedom. 28 

It is to this antinomous marriage of freedom and causality, occurring beyond 
the domain of categorial striving, that we must turn. 

4. THE DISCOVERY OF /RA/IVA-INSIGHT 

I leave to the mechanism of natural necessity the right to ascend from conditioned to 
conditioned ad infinitum, while, on the other hand, I hold open for speculative reason 
the place which for it is vacant, i.e., the intelligible, in order to put the unconditioned 
in it. 27 

In the midst of a kind of philosophical investigation that has become routine 
for him - a transcendental deduction - Kant comes across a vacantness, 
a hiatus, in his thought. At this point, he encounters the emergent novelty 
whose mark will indelibly stamp his system. Though his sedimented concepts 
and percepts are unable to shoulder the creative burden, he nevertheless 
applies them in this area for beyond their scope. Not surprisingly, they 
fail to manifest any real explanatory power. Kant is tom between his 
preconceived, architectonic plans and the demands of his present discovery. 
In short, Kant undergoes pra/na-insight. 

Hitherto, Kant’s perceptions were manas- oriented, under the impetus 
of categorial striving. The main effect of this, as Whitehead suggests, is 
a restrictive cause-effect framework in which sensory events trigger an 
interpretive mechanism whose end-product is the object as known. The 
frame features the subject, who, at the core of the field, constitutes the 
thing perceived, at the horizon. 28 The independent existence of both the 
subject pole and the object pole are held to be unknowable (antinomous, 
avyakhta), since the net of causality stretches between, but does not include, 
each. Now, suddenly, under the impact of pra/wa-insight, Kant’s field of 
perception is transformed. In the vacant place, the kalpanas subside. With 
their subsidence, the field is decentered. The non-focal, pre-categorial profile 
ceases to be laden with causal forms, taking on a more open dimension. What 
had appeared invariant in perception (the subject/object, form/inchoate 
dichotomies) now can be varied, even reversed. The attention, freed of its 
manas-orientation, can move unobstructedly between foreground and back¬ 
ground, core and horizon. It, no longer bound by the pathways of causality 
is free to oscillate between knower and known. It is in position to have 


contact with the elements of reality (dharma) in an immediate, multi-per- 
spectival (/ nirvikalpa ) way. 

The upsurge of prajna- insight, furthermore, extends well beyond the 
field of perception. There is also the noematic aspect. Guenther notes this 
correlation as follows: 

When we perceive, we usually attend to the delimited ‘forms’ of objects. But these 
objects are perceived within a field. Attention can be directed either to the concrete, 
limited forms or to the field in which these forms are situated. In the shunyata ex¬ 
perience, the attention is on the field rather than on its contents. 29 

Sunyata is the ontological correlate of pra/'na-in sight. Where the attention 
can shift back and forth between the categorially determined object and the 
indeterminacy in which it is embedded, sunyata is encountered. Here, the 
object \ .. fades into something which is quite open. This “open-dimension” 
is the basic meaning of shunyata’. 30 In this dimension, openness is not 
amorphous, entities melting to an undifferentiated conglomerate. Quite 
the contrary. Once stripped of their categorial distinctions, entities retain 
their unique particularities ( tathata ) participating in an original community 
no longer demarcated by the manas- inspired boundaries, especially, its 
supposition of individual self-existence ( svabhava ) by the manas- inspired 
boundaries. Without the evaluation inherent in focal perception, to perceive, 
as Merleau-Ponty says, 

is to enter a universe of beings which display themselves ... to look at an object is to 
inhabit it, and from this habitation to grasp all things in terms of the aspect which 
they present to it. But in so far as I see those things too, they remain abodes open to 
my gaze ... Thus every object is the mirror of all others. 31 

This non-obstructive continuum of entities, comprising the open dimension, 
widens with the widening focus of attention. At the horizon of the perceptual 
field, with the vanishing of all categorial striving, entities mutually penetrate 
(pratitya samutpada), mutually arising and mutually containing one another 
in the totality of entities ( dharmadhatu ). 

Small wonder Kant stumbles and stutters over the ‘fact of reason’. 
Discovering pra/na-insight is like discovering a spy in the house of discursive 
reason. Stunned, he remains opaque concerning its content, its character, 
and its facticity. Now, having surveyed his discovery, we are in a better 
position to set the record straight. The character of the ‘fact’ is indisputably 
epistemic. It belongs to knowledge (jnana ) and not being (bhava). Its content, 
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or the object of pure reason, moreover, is the open dimension, sunyata . 

Finally, its facticity, or bruteness, is guaranteed by the phenomenon of 
field reversal, the defocusing, decentering event coordinate to the fact’s 
appearance. 

5. FREEDOM AND CAUSALITY 

Kant says that 

the moral law is, in fact a law of causality through freedom and thus a law of the 
possibility of a supersensuous nature. 32 

Since he has previously stated that the ‘fact’ is consciousness of this law, 
he thereby implies the ‘fact’ to be a certain awareness of causality. This 
is curious because he has spent time in the First Critique rejecting Hume’s 
subjectivist notion of causality. The upshot is to restrict its applicability 
to within the categorial frame. Kant investigates another, non-razras-oriented 
concept, in the Third Antinomy, but concludes that neither proof nor 
disproof is possible. When he comes to the discovery of pra/wa-insight, that 
frame is rent asunder. What revisionary version of causality does Kant have 
in mind? 

Through the ‘fact of reason’, contact with sunyata is achieved. In its 
negative aspect, such contact undercuts the substantiality of the world 
categorial scheme Kant posits (nibsvabhavata). Considered positively, it 
involves an encounter with pratityasamutpada , proclaiming the totality of 
entities to arise together, in dependent coorigination. For the Madhyamika, 
after Nagarjuna, this is frequently understood as non-origination {anutpada)\ 
entities do not arise at all. 

Never are any existing things found to originate - from themselves, from something 
else, from both, or from no cause. 33 

In Hua-yen Buddhism, we Find these two aspects combined to signify the 
interpenetration and intercausation of all entities. 34 On the one hand, no 
entity, having substance, can obstruct the influence of any other (anavarana.) 
On the other, all entities support one another together in a great causal 
web, arising full-blown in existence. Fa-tsang describes this as follows: 

This little particle of dust arises through causes. This means a dharma . . . this dust and 
other dharmas depend on and involve each other ... all dust is formed through causation. 
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this is matter... the theory of aU things coming into existence through causation is 
unfathomable. All things are exhaustively combined as one, and all infinities are embraced 
to form a totality. 35 

That is, each entity is monadic. Contained in each are the conditions for its 
and each other entity’s arising. Each then participated internally in the 
manufacture of effects on the part of any other entity. 

As the ten directions enter into one particle of dust, they are always near although 
they are far, and as the dust universally pervades all the ten directions, it is always far 
although it is near. 36 

All causal propensities then are uniformly distributed across the totality. 

No causal change fails to involve the community as a whole. Causality is 
the mode of communication among member entities. All members possess 
equal fluency. Though the content of the communication of one is always 
a reflection (pratibhasa) of that of another, the mode of expression retains 
its particularity (tathata). The dharmadhatu is this matrix of intercausation. 

To begin to understand Kant’s revisionary version of causality, let us 
recall that he is anxious to identify freedom with autonomy, the giving of 
law by the buddhU mind: ‘this intrinsic legislation of pure and thus practical 
reason is freedom in the positive sense’. 37 While the political metaphor 
suggests the creation of rules de novo , Kant is elsewhere clear to reject this 
kind of license as the meaning of autonomy. Rather, the giving of law, like 
the giving of sensuous manifolds to intuition, has an epistemic reference. 

It refers to that peculiar ‘substitute for intuition’ which the ‘fact of reason’ 
comprises, i.e., prajna-i nsight. Freedom, for Kant, is the exercise of that 
receptive faculty through which the objective, non-mama-oriented order of 
things is given. It is exercising the means of achieving contact with the open 
dimension, where entities are no longer laden with the effects of categorial 
striving. Freedom is the rehearsal of the de-focusing, de-centering act that 
allows the particular entities to stand forth unobstructedly, in the community 
that they reciprocally constitute. 

Thus, calling pure reason practicable is tantamount, for Kant, to saying 
that freedom, in this primordial sense, can be exercised. Its exercise, the 
receptivity to unobstructed dharmas , brings with it a vision of a community, 
intercausally connected, perfectly interpenetrating, and mutually com¬ 
municating a changefulness passed lawfully from one to the other. Such a 
vision is absolutely necessitating. By the practice of prcz/>w-insight. 
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we are conscious of a law to which all our maxims are subject as though through our 
will a natural order must arise. 38 

We perceive our own place in ‘a system of rational beings”. 39 At the same 
time, we perceive the causal changes uniquely pertaining to that place, as 
well as the causally communicated influences impinging thereto from the 
rest of the community. When our action proceeds in accordance with this 
perception, we participate in that causal matrix singularly our own. We 
authorize that act, though it does not originate in us alone. We may formulate, 
deferring to our manas-orientation, ourselves as cause and the act as effect. 
Then, falling back on an inherent categorial striving, we fail to note the 
difference between vikalpam and sunyata : 

In the former, the objects must be the causes of the conceptions which determine the 
will, and in the latter, the will is the cause of the objects. 40 

6. CONCLUSION 

I have been experimental in my comparative approach, using the instrument 
of Hua-yen Buddhism to investigate Kant‘s ‘fact or reason’. What has been 
demonstrated? Certainly, the hypothesis that comparative study is flexible 
enough to illuminate strands of our own philosophical tradition is both 
interesting and compelling. But for Kant, does the study of practicability 
with reference to the buddhU mind end in the perception of the dharmadhatul 
I have marshalled some evidence to support this theory, implicit throughout 
the Second Critique. At the end of the Grundlagen y Kant offers one further 
note suggesting this conception must have been a continuing influence on 
his later moral thinking. Referring to the idea of a purely intelligible world, 
he says it serves to produce in us a lively interest in the moral law by means 
of the splendid ideal of a universal kingdom of ends in themselves (rational 
beings), to which we can belong as members only if we are scrupulous to live 
in accordance with maxims of freedom as if they were laws of nature. 41 
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INDIVIDUAL AUTONOMY IN 
TRADITIONAL INDIAN THOUGHT 

The present paper is a study of traditional Indian attitudes towards 
individual autonomy and reponsibility as it finds expression in 
traditional Indian thought In this paper I will analyse a few basic 
concepts of traditional Indian thought, and consider how they relate 
to the problems of individual autonomy and responsibility. 

The key concept bearing on the problems of individual autonomy, 
responsibility, initiative and efforts is karma . To put it very simply, 
according to the doctrine of karma , every act, whether good or bad, 
produces a certain result which the performer cannot escape. The 
related doctrine of samsara lays it down that every individual is 
caught up in the cycle of birth and rebirth until he or she obtains the 
final release ( moksa ). One’s actions in one’s past lives determine the 
nature of one’s present life, and the actions of the present life, in their 
turn, determine the nature of future lives. Karma stands for com¬ 
pensation for good and evil, and samsara for rebirth appropriate to 
the karmic legacy. The doctrines of karma and samsara are absent in 
the Vedic literature. 1 The doctrines of karma and samsara seem to 
have gradually taken shape from the time of Yajiiavalkya in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad? The philosophical schools of Samkhya, 
Yoga , Nydya- Vaisesika, Mimdmsa and Vedanta — all believed in the 
doctrines of karma and samsara . The Carvaka school of materialists, 
however, did not believe in these doctrines, but explained the origin 
and perpetuation of life on earth through its doctrine of ‘chance’, and 
believed in a complete annihilation after death. The AjTvaka school 
of the Sramana movement (the movement of the free thinkers) 
developed a view that was just the opposite of the ‘chance’ doctrine of 
the Carvaka materialists. The niyati (fate) doctrine of the Ajivakas 
was one of a complete determinism and fatalism. Other Sramana 
schools like Buddhism and Jainism believed in karma and rebirth. 

The karma doctrine stands opposed to the ‘chance’ doctrine of the 
Carvaka school on the one hand and to the niyati doctrine of the 
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THE PRAGMATIC EFFICACY OF SADDHA 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

The goal of this paper is to trace the outlines of the concept of 
saddhd in early Buddhism with a view to showing how early 
Buddhism takes a pragmatic religious road rather than an 
intellectualistic one. An intellectualistic road would be, for example, 
like the one Anselm takes in constructing his ontological argument for 
the existence of God . 1 

The approach taken in early Buddhism, by contrast, is .pragmatic in 
that it involves an initial openness to test things religious for oneself 
by personal experience, rather than trying to construct abstract 
philosophical proofs for religious beliefs. 

This is not to say, however, that one is encouraged in early 
Buddhism to have faith in the sense of ‘believing on insufficient 
evidence’. As will become clear, ‘initial faith’ is not this but is a 
listening orientation, a willingness to hear the dhamma. 

There are, in addition to saddhd , other terms such as pema and 
aveccappasdda which are relevant to the discussion of faith in early 
Buddhism. Ananda, for example, is said to have had too much pema 
(‘affection’) for the Buddha . 2 In other contexts, pema has a pro¬ 
attitude use when linked with saddhd in its pro-attitude use, as when 
referring to those who have ‘enough faith, in the Tathagata, enough 
regard ’, 3 And, as Jayatilleke points out, the verb pasldad (‘to have 
faith in, appreciate’) is used to refer to the Buddha, while pasdda in 
the compound aveccappasdda frequently refers to Buddha, Dhamma , 
and Sahgha . 4 Nevertheless, in this paper the focus is on saddhd , a 
frequently recurring term usually translated as Taith’ or ‘confidence’ 
and sometimes even ‘belief. 

Saddhd is rarely if ever given careful, detailed consideration by Pali 
scholars, for they often accept the received view of early Buddhism as 
empiricism on which certain uses of saddhd may be ignored as 
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anomalous data which do not fit the received view. The purpose of 
this paper is to discuss some uses of saddha , usually rendered as 
‘confidence’ or ‘faith’, and the importance of this concept for under¬ 
standing knowledge and religious belief in the early Buddhist context. 

I 

In discussing saddha the issues of the relation between confidence and 
learning the doctrine, between confidence and practical results, and 
the interpretation of amulika saddha and akaravati saddha are 
crucial . 5 

On the relation between confidence and learning the doctrine, 
consider, for example, the Majjhima Nikdya passage . 6 

When I had heard that dhamma I gained faith in the Tathagata 

juxtaposed with another Majjhima passage . 7 

If faith is bom, then he approaches. 

Taken in isolation the first passage might mistakenly be viewed as 
support for the notion that saddha is only consequent to hearing the 
doctrine. Not only is it confidence in the Tathagata (rather than 
specifically in the doctrine) which results, but also this quotation is 
balanced by others, like the second one, in which saddha is prior to 
investigation. From an epistemological perspective, therefore, saddha 
sometimes precedes, and is not always consequent to checking the 
doctrine. 

It is illuminating to see saddha from a pragmatic perspective, in 
terms of whether it follows or precedes practical realization of the 
path. On the one hand, considering learning elephant riding and 
handling the goad (which are compared to becoming a Buddhist 
adept) it is said : 8 

Had he no faith he could not attain whatever is to be won by faith. 

In this context saddha is one of the five qualities ( pahca vasani) for 
making progress on the path, and is prior to achieving results. In the 
same vein a Majjhima Nikdya passage explains that the development 
of the abhihha depends on saddha , 9 In another context, however, 
saddha comes after getting results based on a hearing of the doctrine. 


‘Be a dlpa (lamp, island) for yourself’, the trainee is urged, and do not 
accept anything on report, tradition, or hearsay, but because you have 
known and seen it yourself . 10 

Saddha is one of the five powers which, taken together, define the 
Arahant when they are fully developed. Having a proper degree of 
faith, energy, mindfulness, concentration, and insight is having the 
necessary and sufficient conditions for becoming an Arahant . n But in 
addition to this sort of usage of saddha as a faculty, for example, in 
the phrase ‘the moral sense of faith’, it also occurs in expressions like 
‘walking according to faith’ and ‘living in faith ’, 12 

A very different and negative usage is exemplified by the story of 
the wanderer, Magandiya, proud of his health, who is told by the 
Buddha that such pride is like being taken in by a ‘confidence’ man. 
Being proud of one’s health is compared to ‘confidence in the man 
with vision’ (i.e., the trickster) who offers a greasy, grimy, coarse robe 
as if it were a lovely, unstained, pure, white cloth . 13 Since the word 
used is saddha , it is clear that having saddha is not always regarded as 
a good thing. 

Elsewhere in the Majjhima Nikdya , however, there is a clear 
contrast between: ‘a good man has faith’ and ‘a bad man is lacking 
in faith ’. 14 Saddha is here used with a pro-attitude, as in the ‘five 
qualities’ usage. There are degrees of saddha , as the difference 
between those Vith only a little faith, with only a little regard’, and 
those ‘who have gone forth from home into homelessness without 
faith, who are crafty’ shows . 15 The latter is contrasted with the phrase, 
those who have ‘gone forth from home into homelessness through 
faith in me ’. 16 When saddha is used as a virtue, it is linked with moral 
habits involving certain attitudes, as in the case of ‘young men of 
family who have faith and are of great enthusiasm, of great joyousness 
and who, having heard this, focus their minds on suchness ’. 17 That 
moral habit is seen as an important way of developing saddha as a 
virtue is clear in the emphasis given to family background, ‘he who 
comes from a family that has no faith’ being at an initial, although not 
necessarily final, disadvantage . 18 Sometimes, too, faith is used with a 
pro-attitude in reference to the Buddha, the doctrine, and the 
monastic order, ?md these may be mentioned singly or in 
combination . 19 

There is no evidence of a division among the uses of saddha such 
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that confidence in the doctrine is a primary use and the other uses 
are of lesser importance. For example, there are non-cogmtive 
applications, such as ‘if faith is bom, then he approaches’ in order to 
hear the doctrine. Although it would be a mistake to over-emphasize 
a single strand of the complex concept as more important than 
all others, there are some passages which suggest the overriding 
importance of saddha in the Tathagata, for example: 20 

If he has enough faith in the Tathagata, enough regard, then he will have these things, 
that is to say the faculty of faith, the faculty of energy, the faculty of mindfulness, the 
faculty of concentration, the faculty of wisdom. This, monks, is called the person who 
is striving after faith. 

If it is correct to assume that the second occurrence of saddha here, 
as in ‘the faculty of faith’, refers to doctrine, then one consequence of 
sufficient faith in the Tathagata is faith in the doctrine. Taken in this 
way, the passage depicts the former as the source or precondition of 
the latter. I mention this passage, not to argue for one usage of saddha 
as primary in general, but to offset the undue weight given to 
akaravati saddha (Jayatilleke: ‘rational faith’). 21 

Jayatilleke calls attention to a distinction presented in the Majjhima 
Nikaya between confidence based on checking some points of the 
doctrine by acquiring ‘knowledge and vision’ (which confidence is 
called ‘rational faith’ M. N. I 320), and the ‘baseless faith’ ( amulikd 
saddha) which the brahmins are said to have had toward the Vedic 
scriptures. Although Jayatilleke indicates that there are affective, 
conative, and cognitive aspects of the concept of saddha , in the 
context of his expressed interest in the cognitive aspect in order to 
illuminate early Buddhist theory of knowledge, a reductionistic 
account in terms of propositional belief emerges according to which 
other aspects (he denies that there are different uses) of saddha 
telescope into the cognitive one: 22 

(659) The object of saddha in the Nikayas is most frequently the Buddha. The 
favourite phrase is ‘having heard his doctrine he acquired faith in the Tathagata (tarn 
dhammam sutva Tathagate saddham patilabhati, M. I. 179, 267, 344; Nl. III. 33). If 
saddha means belief, ‘acquiring faith in the Buddha’ is equivalent to saying ‘believing 
in the Buddha’ and what is meant by believing in the Buddha is that one believes that 
what the Buddha says is true. As Woozley points out, ‘certainly we do talk of 
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believing in a person but there we mean that we believe that what he says is true.' 2 
The verb pasidati, ‘to have faith in, appreciate’ also has the person of the Buddha as 
the object (e.g. Satthari pasidim, M. I. 320) but pasada- in the compound avcccappasada~ 
(v. supra, 655) frequently has the Buddha, his teaching (Dhamma) and his Order 
(Sahgha) as the objects. 3 Here Taith’ or belief in the D hamma means the statements 
that constitute the Dhamma or the teachings of the Buddha. Likewise, believing in the 
Sahgha implies believing in the truth of the utterances of the Sahgha; since these were 
more or less derived from the Buddha, it again ultimately implies a belief in the 
statements of the Buddha. 

The third sentence in the quotation above, in particular, states that 
believing in the Buddha and believing that what the Buddha says is 
true are equivalent. 23 What Jayatilleke is doing here is giving an- 
account of saddha such that other uses are parasitical upon its ^ 

cognitive use. There are two major difficulties with this attempt. First, 
it is mistaken to suppose (with Woozley) that believing in a person j 
is tantamount to believing that what he says is true. For as Basil 
Mitchell’s ‘parable of the Stranger’ shows, belief in a person sometimes 
occurs even when it is recognized that the person says some things 
that are false. 24 Secondly, even if the supposition of ‘equivalence’ just j 
mentioned were philosophically defensible as a general account of j 
‘belief in’, it would, anyway, not be factually correct to think that in 
early Buddhism the cognitive aspect of saddha is primary or funda¬ 
mental. For saddha is sometimes operative prior to knowing the 
doctrine, as in If faith is bom, then he approaches* and ‘had he no 
faith he could not attain whatever is to be won by faith’. Thus, there 
are non-cognitive elements or aspects of saddha which are ignored if 
one treats believing in the Buddha as equivalent to believing that what 
the Buddha says is true. 

Jan Ergardt’s work, Faith and Knowledge in Early Buddhism , tends 
to support the view that it would be mistaken to try to reduce all 
strands of saddha to the cognitive one. He writes: 25 

To sum up: faith in these texts is mainly an affective and conative faculty that 
functions in the disciple’s good decisions on the way to the goal. Its cognitive aspect 
is secondary and derived from the dhamma, of which the utmost knowledge is the 
knowledge and experience of release and nibbana. Faith is not a necessary condition 
for the religious process but knowledge and experience are. 

But what is ‘religious process’ here? If it includes approaching to 
hear the doctrine from a teacher of dhamma , then the last quoted 
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sentence above is objectionable. For saddha in the sense of an initial 
confidence with which to approach is, indeed, a necessary condition 
for the religious process on this inclusion. 

Faith and knowledge are not opposed to one another in early 
Buddhism, as Ergardt points out. He sees that ‘the consequence of this 
confidence in the Buddha, the dhamma and the sangha is development 
towards knowledge and experience of release’ and notices that, in 
contrast to ‘belief’, ‘faith is the more dynamic term suggesting a 
warm, even passionate attachment and implies the urge to some kind 
of action as a result’. 26 Ergardt rightly pinpoints ‘the dynamic quality 
which is part of the Buddhist healthy faculty of faith’, and supports 
the suggestion argued for herein viz., that saddha is viewed as 
pragmatically efficacious in early Buddhism. 

Another reason to think that the distinction between amulikd 
saddha and akaravati saddha presented by Jayatilleke as representing 
Hindu and Buddhist faith respectively is not as sharp as he suggested 
is found by examining Majjhima Nikaya I 478. 27 Here the Buddha 
says of the person who if ‘freed by faith’ that there is still ‘something 
to be done through diligence’. 28 Commenting on this passage Barua 
observes: 29 

In the lowest rank is placed the Saddhanusari who develops the five faculties, 
essential to mukti, by way of blind faith in and through the love of the Buddha. 

One should not be misled by this assertion into thinking that faith in 
early Buddhism is by itself sufficient for liberation. Both the text and 
Barua’s comment on it shows that the saddhanusari leave something 
to be done on the Buddhist path, unlike those who are ‘freed both 
ways’ ( ubhatobagavimutta ) and those who are ‘freed by intuitive 
wisdom’ ( pahhdvimutta ). But the person freed by faith does have 
some of his cankers ( dsavas) destroyed, and has a firm faith in the 
Tathagata . 30 

Barua sees the importance of Buddhist faith for approaching the 
teacher, and emphasizes that ‘the Buddhist faith is essentially that 
of a religious student’. 31 Here faith is seen as pragmatically efficacious 
for progress in the dhamma . Another way in which saddha is 
pragmatically efficacious in early Buddhism is seen in the life of 
the Buddha as interpreted by Kalupahana thus: 32 
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Upon reaching Isipatana, Buddha discovered the five old-time friends continuing with 
their mortification of the flesh. The five ascetics recognized 

“Here comes the weak-minded Siddhartha, who gave up austerities for a life of 
abundance,” said one of them, calling the attention of the others. “It would not be 
proper for us to pay any respect to a person who vacillates when faced with the rigors 
of spiritual exercises.” 

Yet, as the Buddha came closer to them, they noticed the change in his physical 
personality. They were mystified by the peace and serenity that was reflected on his 
face. They realized that it was not the same Siddhartha that they left behind in 
Uruvela; he was completely transformed. Yet they could not understand his spiritual 
achievement In spite of their earlier decision not to pay the Buddha any respect, they 
could not resist the temptation to get up from their seats when Buddha reached them. 
One of them took his bowl and robe; another prepared a seat; a third set water for 
him to wash his feet 

Part of the spiritual transformation described above is that the Buddha 
has confidence that he can teach dhamma. As depicted in the Uddna, . 
the experience of enlightenment in which the Buddha understands 
causality involves the elimination of all doubts. 33 Hence the above- 
mentioned ‘peace and serenity’ may well have characterized the 
Buddha after enlightenment. 

If, as I maintain, saddha in early Buddhism is pragmatically 
efficacious, then it may be asked: in what ways is it efficacious? The 
foregoing account enables one to distinguish three levels of the 
application of saddha. First, saddha is pragmatically efficacious in 
coming to hear the doctrine. This does not necessarily involve an 
element of intellectual assent, but does involve a willingness to 
approach a teacher and listen to the dhamma. When saddha is 
applied at this level it can be characterized as ‘initial faith’. 34 Secondly, 
while on the path and before enlightenment, saddha is one of the five 
qualities necessary for making progress on the path. In particular, the 
development of abhihha requires saddha. At this level saddha may 
be rendered ‘confidence’, and here confidence in the Buddha, the 
Dhamma, and the Sangha would be appropriate examples. Thirdly, 
saddha is necessary after becoming enlightened if one is to teach the 
doctrine effectively as did Gotama Buddha. 35 At this level saddha may 
be characterized as ‘realized faith’, and in this sense it is incompatible 
with doubt ( viccikiccha ). 

Thus, in view of the account just given, saddha is of continuing 
significance for the exemplary religious life in early Buddhism from 
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beginning to end. It is not that saddhd is only important for the laity; 
nor is it irrelevant in the life of the Enlightened One himself. Indeed, 
as long as there is recognition of the role of religious experience in 
early Buddhism, without any suggestion that saddhd is the only 
important early Buddhist concept, then it would not be too much to 
say that saddhd is the alpha and the omega of the exemplary Buddhist 
life. 


II 

The nature of religious belief is a difficult and technical problem in 
the philosophy of religion. In this part of the paper I explore the 
\ 'question of whether and how philosophers of religion may learn from 
considering early Buddhism something of the nature of religious belief. 

One of the most obvious lessons is that early Buddhism presents 
itself as a non-theistic religion, so that in a descriptive sense (of course 
not in all prescriptive senses) of the term, ‘religion’ is not necessarily 
theistic. It is not that early Buddhists were unaware of theism: they 
considered the view that Issara is Creator God and rejected it. 36 

Faith, however, plays a significant role in early Buddhism, although 
not in the way it is sometimes taken in the West as insufficiently 
evidenced belief. At none of the three levels of the application of 
saddhd discussed in part I is saddhd ever tantamount to believing 
something on the basis of report, tradition or hearsay. 37 

Philosophers of religion are often exercised by the question of 
whether religious belief requires justification or not. 38 One group 
typically claims that religious belief neither requires, nor admits of 
justification. (They are sometimes called fideists, although this is not a 
precise designation.) Another group believes, with Hume, that a wise 
man proportions his belief to the evidence. On this view religious 
belief does stand in need of justification. And, unsurprisingly, it is the 
philosophers of religion who are supposed to provide this justification. 

Accordingly some philosophers of religion in the latter group have 
sought support for religious belief in arguments from miracles. Well- 
known difficulties with this sort of argument are summarized by 
prominent philosophers of religion and require no repetition here. 39 
What is significant for the present line of inquiry is that the Buddha is 
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depicted in the Kevaddha Sutta as prohibiting his monks from 
performing miracles in order to gain converts. 40 Hence it is clear that 
the dharnma does not stand in need of justification by miracles 
according to early Buddhism. 

Does it stand in need of any other sort of justification? Not by 
way of pure reason does the Buddhist procede, as the rejection of 
the methods of the takki (logicians’) shows. Personal meditative 
experience is the key to dharnma; neither working wonders nor pure 
reason apply. 

Thus, if one says that there is a pragmatic tendency in early 
Buddhism, then this statement must not be taken to imply that the 
Buddha would admit any and all means of promoting the doctrine. 
Skill-in-means, often emphasized as a pragmatic emphasis in early 
Buddhism, includes neither deception nor miracle-working. 

Stewart Sutherland, a contemporary philosopher of religion, writes 
of the Damascus road experience of St. Paul something that also 
applies to a pragmatic interpretation of the Buddhist road: 41 

to understand the significance of that experience — what makes it religious — is to 
grasp the role which it plays in the life of the believer. The experience modifies how 
he sees his life, how he behaves, and so on, and in parallel fashion the way in which 
he sees the experience in question may alter in the light of his developing biography. 
The attempt to understand a particular experience in the absence of at least some 
access to the subsequent biography is doomed to produce a distorted picture. 

According to a pragmatic criterion of meaning a proposition is 
meaningful if and only if it can make a difference. On this criterion it 
would, for example, be meaning/^ to say that everything in the 
universe doubled in size overnight since it would not make a differ¬ 
ence to experience. The Buddhist belief that things have a causal 
nature would, however, be meaningful on the pragmatic principle. This 
is shown in the segment of a biography of the Buddha by Kalupahana 
quoted herein. A changed physical personality characterized by peace 
and serenity is the picture of the Buddha one gets just after he 
understands causality in the enlightenment experience. 

In both the careers of Buddha and St. Paul after their most 
important religious experiences, a conviction which changes their 
lives is apparent in each case. Buddha claims an insight into things as 
they really are, and Paul insists that his doctrine is no mere human 
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invention. I do not think that religious experience necessarily results in 
a change of life. For it might be impossible to tell what would have 
resulted if there were no religious experience, in which case one could 
not attribute the change specifically to the religious experience. And 
having a religious experience might result in a confirmation of existing 
behavior patterns rather than a change in them, in cases when the 
patterns were already close to a religious ideal. But when religious 
experience does result in a change of life, as in conversion and 
enlightenment experiences, and when there are religious beliefs 
understood in the context of such change, on the pragmatic criterion 

I of meaning the religious beliefs are meaningful. Saying so does not 
require the assumption that the changes always occur only afterwards: 
they might begin simultaneously with the conversion or enlightenment 
; / ‘experience itself. 

y ; V The pragmatic criterion of the meaning of religious belief is not, 
however, a panacea for all the problems of meaning in the philosophy 
of religion. It has its limits, one of the most important ones being that 
‘making a difference’ is so dependent on context that it is not possible 
to say categorically that a particular religious belief is meaningless. 
Whether a religious belief is a ‘live option’ for us or not (to borrow 
William James’ term) depends on the context of our lives. 42 It seems 
that the most that the criterion can do is to indicate after the fact that 
a religious belief is meaningful in a context. It cannot sort out which 
religious beliefs are meaningful and which are meaningless once and 
for all. 

However the pragmatic theory of meaning may hold up against 
criticism, the pragmatic tendency in early Buddhism stands and is 
well-documented by modem scholars. 43 1 have emphasized the 
pragmatic tendency of early Buddhism with reference to saddha as 
efficacious in its three applications distinguished. These correspond 
roughly to what Jayatilleke has called the affective, conative, and 
cognitive aspects of saddha. 44 

Does religious belief require justification? This question was posed 
earlier in section II by pointing to a contrast between those who deny 
and those who assert that it does. Now it is time to see how light from 
an account of saddha in early Buddhism can suggest an answer to this 
question that may be of interest to philosophers of religion. 
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When saddha is used with a pro-attitude, faith and knowledge / 
are not mutually exclusive in early Buddhism. As previously noted, ^ 
Ergardt’s work tends to support this conclusion. If fideism holds J 
that faith and knowledge are mutually exclusive, then it is false as a 
descriptive account of religious belief. But if it is taken to mean just 
that religious belief does not require justification, then it is correct 
where initial openness to hear the doctrine is concerned. In regard to 
the affective aspect of saddha , the question of rational justification 
does not arise. However, where faith on the road to enlightenment is 
concerned, a justification on the grounds of the pragmatic efficacy of 
saddha in developing the abhihhd can be given. At this level, those 
who insist that faith stands in need of justification are correct. They 
are also correct at the third level, realized faith. Here the confidence 
of the Buddha is rooted in his understanding of causality, and faith is 
based on knowledge of paticcasamuppada . 

In summary, the problem of the relation between faith and justifica¬ 
tion may turn on making finer distinctions between the levels at which 
faith or confidence are applied to the religious path. On the above 
account the question of justification for religious belief applies at the 
secondary and tertiary levels, but not at the primary level. It is up to 
philosophers of religion who are more interested in Christianity to see 
whether, and if so how, this kind of solution might apply in that 
context. In regard to Buddhism E. Frauwallner observes: 45 


In the teachings of the Buddhistic canons, we see again and again how the Buddha 
knows to work on his hearers with consummate skill and win them in favor of his 
doctrine. He, however, does not demonstrate the rightness of his system but he 
awakens the trustful confidence that the way pointed out by him is the right one. 

Certainly Buddha did not set out to demonstrate dhamma by 
pure reason alone. But enough has been said here to show that 
Frauwallner’s characterization only applies to what Jayatilleke has 
called the affective aspect of saddha , and not to the conative and 
cognitive ones. 

This paper raises more scholarly and philosophical questions than 
can be solved in its brief compass. The hope that it embodies is 
that interpreting across boundaries, both between Buddhism and 
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Pragmatism and between Buddhology and Philosophy of Religion, will 
be encouraged. 46 
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THE BUDDHA AS PRAMANABHUTA : 

EPITHETS AND ARGUMENTS IN THE 
BUDDHIST “LOGICAL” TRADITION 1 

1. INTRODUCTION 

Dignaga (ca. 480—540) 2 begins his Pramdnasamuccaya, a basic text 
for the tradition of so-called “Buddhist Logic,” 3 with a famous 
introductory verse: 

Having bowed down to the one who has become authoritative, who 
desires to benefit the world, the teacher, the well-gone, the savior, 
I here make a single compendium of my various scattered [writings], 
in order to establish [the meaning of] authority. 4 

This verse might have been dismissed simply as a pro forma religious 
introduction to a work and a tradition otherwise preoccupied with 
what Stcherbatsky (1962:1, 2) calls “the natural and general logic of 
human understanding,” were it not for the curious fact that, virtually 
from the moment of its composition, the opening of the Pramdna¬ 
samuccaya has been regarded as highly significant and suggestive — 
indeed, as the locus classicus of the logical tradition’s description of 
what a buddha is. The Tibetan historians Bu-ston (Obermiller, 1931— 
32: II, 150) and Taranatha (Chattopadhyaya, 1970: 182ff.) report that, 
when Dignaga had resolved to compose his Pramdnasamuccaya, he 
wrote out the first verse with chalk on a rock, whereupon the earth 
trembled, light blazed and thunder resounded. The verse was effaced 
twice by a jealous brahmana, who then was defeated by Dignaga in a 
debate on the verse’s validity. The brahmana, in a rage, destroyed 
most of Dignaga’s possessions, and very nearly killed the acarya. 
Dignaga cried out in despair, and was heard by Manjusff, who 
promised that, in the future, he would protect Dignaga, and that his 
work would attain glory. The story is apocryphal, but suggestive, for 
we do know that Dignaga considered the verse important enough that 
he discussed its interpretation of buddhahood in considerable detail in 
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his own commentary to the Pramanasamuccaya . Subsequently, 
Dignaga’s great successor, Dharmakirti (ca. 530—600), devoted an 
entire chapter of his Pramanavarttika — the Pramanasiddhi — to an 
analysis of the verse that is, in fact, a full-fledged rational defense of 
Buddhist religious philosophy. Dharmakirti, in turn, was a significant 
influence on the whole final period of Buddhist philosophy in India 
and — from the thirteenth century onward — became the authoritative 
logician for the Tibetan tradition, as well. Among his works, the 
Tibetans came to consider the Pramanavarttika paramount, and the 
Pramanasiddhi chapter became perhaps the most widely discussed of 
the book’s four chapters. Hence, to this day, Dignaga’s verse continues 
to influence Buddhist thought to a remarkable degree. 

The seminal importance of Dignaga’s introductory verse suggests a 
couple of observations about the Buddhist logical tradition that run 
contrary to Stcherbatsky’s original insistence (1962:1, 1—2) that it 
is a pure “epistemological logic,” and that “[i]n the intention of its 
promoters the system had apparently no special connection with 
Buddhism as a religion, i.e., as the teaching of a path toward Salva¬ 
tion.” The first observation is that Buddhist logicians, no less than 
their supposedly more religious colleagues, were concerned to 
elucidate the nature of Buddhism’s summum bonum , buddhahood, 
and we cannot arrive at a balanced picture of classical Indian 
Buddhalogy without considering what they have to say about it. The 
second observation is that the Buddhist logical tradition as a whole 
was far more “religious” in its motivation than often has been 
supposed. It cannot be ignored that Dharmakirti and his successors 
expended considerable ink in the attempt to establish the unique 
superiority of the Buddha and the Buddhist world-view. This was 
neither their sole nor perhaps even their primary concern, but it did 
matter to them, and this suggests that at least part of the motive 
behind the logicians’ development of refined epistemological tools was 
to mount the most compelling possible defense of Buddhism as a 
religious system. 5 Indeed, the most sophisticated rational defenses of 
religious Buddhism ever attempted were undertaken precisely by 
Stcherbatsky’s “epistemological logicians” — Dharmakirti and his 
commentators, and such “independent” figures as Santaraksita, 
Jnanasrlmitra and Ratnaklrti. 6 Conversely, it must be added, the very 
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rationalism of Dharmakirti and his successors insured that religious 
argument would not, overtly at least, be exempted from the sort of 
critical tests to which all truth-claims ought to be subjected. Indeed, in 
the words of another pioneering scholar of the logical tradition, 
Mookerjee (1980: xxxviii), 

A religion without a philosophical backing was unthinkable. ... Belief had to submit 
to the test of logic, and a faith that was not warranted by philosophic conviction, was 
rightly regarded as perverse dogmatism which has no right to the allegiance of a man 

of sound education and culture-Philosophy was ... the earnest quest of truth and 

life’s purpose and nothing short of truth could give its votaries peace or satisfy their 
ardent minds. 

The question, of course, must be raised whether an enterprise rooted 
at least partially in an apologetic agenda can be purely rational in 
approach, or whether it necessarily will be “polluted” by religious 
presuppositions. 7 This, in turn, raises more general questions about the 
role of presuppositions in rationality. Without entering into the 
intricacies of this most important debate, 8 1 would state simply that I 
believe that there can be no presuppositionless rationality, and, 
precisely because of this, compelling rational arguments are not those 
that fulfill some impossible requirement for epistemological purity, 
but, rather, those that presuppose the fewest unwarrantable axioms 
and end up begging the fewest questions. By these standards, I think it 
can be maintained — at least at the outset — that Buddhist logicians 
genuinely do respect rationality, even if their agenda is a religious one. 

This paper, then, will focus on the five epithets of the Buddha listed 
by Dignaga at the outset of his Pramanasamuccaya . We will concen¬ 
trate especially on the most important one, pramanabhuta , “the one 
who has become an authority.” We will briefly note the way in which 
j this and the other epithets were interpreted by Dignaga (section 2). 

Next, we will analyze the way the epithets were utilized by Dharmakirti. 
We will discuss Dharmaklrti’s overall project and the place of religion 
in general and the Pramanasiddhi chapter of the Pramanavarttika in 
/ particular within that project (3.1). We will examine Dharmaklrti’s 
! Buddhalogy, 9 as revealed through his discussion of pramanabhuta and 
the other four epithets, and compare it to the Buddhalogies of some of 
his predecessors, contemporaries and commentators (3.2). We will 
analyze Dharmaklrti’s religious rationality, as revealed through his 
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attempt to demonstrate “logically” that certain vital aspects of the 
world-view taught by the Buddha are true, and compare his attitude 
toward rationality with that of some of his predecessors, contem¬ 
poraries and successors (3.3). We will conclude with some general 
reflections on the relationship between Buddhalogy and rationality in 
the Buddhist tradition (4). 

2. DIGNAGA'S explanation of the five epithets 

Dignaga’s introductory verse to the Pramanasamuccaya simply lists 
the five epithets of the Buddha — one who has become authoritative, 
one who desires to benefit the world, teacher, well-gone, savior — 
without indicating their relative priority or importance. When, how¬ 
ever, we turn to Dignaga’s auto-commentary to the Pramanasamuc- 
caya, 10 it becomes evident that pramanabhuta — the one who has 
become authoritative — is in fact the main Buddha-quality under 
discussion, and that the other four are subsidiary. It might be noted at 
this juncture that Dignaga is not the first to apply the epithet 
pramanabhuta to the Buddha. The epithet’s first appearance seems to 
be in the Lalitavistara (Vaidya [1958] 233, lines 9—10), where one of 
the assembled bodhisattvas tells the Buddha: “We perceive this 
[world]. You alone, O Blessed One, have become the supreme eye, 
have become the measure, of the divine world.” 11 The passage occurs 
just after the Buddha has demonstrated to Mara that the earth 
goddess is his witness or measurer ( pramana ), and this compliment is 
echoed by the suggestion that he is the standard or measurer, or 
perhaps even witness, of the entire world, both human and divine. The 
usage here clearly antedates the employment of pramana as a 
technical epistemological term. It is not impossible that Dignaga was 
aware of the Lalitavistara passage, but pramana has for him of course 
the far more specific connotation of epistemic authoritativeness. 12 In 
any case, although they are subsidiary, the Buddha’s qualities of being 
benevolent, a teacher, well-gone and a savior serve for Dignaga as a 
demonstration or “proof” that he is rightly considered authoritative. 
The Buddha is an authority, therefore, because he is benevolent, a 
teacher, well-gone and a savior. Dignaga clarifies this assertion by 
noting that the Buddha is one who has achieved excellence in causes 
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(hetusampat) and excellence in results ( phalasampat ). His excellence 
in causes consists of excellence in intention ( asayasampat ), i.e., his 
benevolence, or desire to benefit the world; and excellence of applica¬ 
tion ( prayogasampat ), i.e., his functioning as a teacher for the world. 
His excellence in results consists of his excellence in his own aims 
(svarthasampat), i.e., his being a well-gone one who is praiseworthy, 
non-returning and complete; and excellence in others’ aims ( parartha- 
sampat ), i.e., his ability to save or protect sentient beings. If we may 
paraphrase, the Buddha is authoritative because he desires to assist 
others spiritually (benevolence), and is capable of doing so because he 
has achieved his own spiritual aims (well-gone), and thus is in a 
position to save others by teaching them what he himself has realized. 
These qualities, concludes Dignaga, set the Buddha apart from other 
teachers, and establish that he, uniquely, is deserving of the supreme 
accolade a logician could confer, pramanabhuta. 

It is evident, of course, that Dignaga’s demonstration of the 
Buddha’s authority is not really a “proof” in any strict sense of the 
term, since it presupposes what it seeks to establish, and presents the 
proof through an appeal to “facts” — a listing of the Buddha’s 
excellences— that only a Buddhist would accept as axiomatic. In that 
sense, the proof fails to meet the strict standards Dignaga himself 
would apply to a rational argument. It is entirely possible, of course, 
that Dignaga did not care whether the Buddha’s authority was 
demonstrable to every reasonable person (his audience, after all, was 
probably Buddhist), or it may be that he assumed that that authority 
was established through other treatises written by himself and others. 
Whatever the case, he does not bother to argue for it in his 
Pramanasamuccaya auto-commentary. At, the same time, he has 
managed to reintroduce a striking epithet for the Buddha, and if he 
did not care to work out all the implications of that epithet, his great 
successor Dharmakirti soon enough would. 

3.1. DHARMAKlRTI’S PROJECT AND THE PRAMANASIDDHI 
CHAPTER OF THE PRAMANA VARTTIKA 

Dharmakirti begins the Nydyabindu, perhaps his final work, with the 
assertion that “All successful human action is preceded by correct 
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cognition.” 13 This statement, I think, has an epigrammatic terseness 
and profundity of implication akin to that of Aristotle’s “All men by 
nature desire to know.” This is not the place to explore all of the 
statement’s implications, 14 but at least two bear mentioning. 

The first implication is that there is an intimate link between 
knowledge and action. The quest for knowledge is motivated by the 
desire to accomplish some human goal ( purusartha ), and, conversely, 
the achievement of that goal only will follow upon the acquisition of 
correct understanding of what is to be practiced and what avoidei 
in its pursuit. Thus, gaining knowledge is a vital practical matter 
for humans. Given the practical importance of “correct cognition,” 
it becomes important, too, to comprehend what the types and 
parameters of knowledge are, i.e., of pramana, for without such 
comprehension, one will be at a loss to ascertain what to practice and 
what to avoid in the pursuit of one’s goal. Dharmaklrti thus proceeds, 
in the Nyayabindu, to lay out his epistemology, a confidently 
“foundationalist” enterprise in which “correct cognition” can be 
securely asserted because it is rooted in sources of epistemic authority 
— perception and inference — that actually do give us, as it is, the 
world in which human beings pursue goals. 15 

The second implication is that because all successful action is 
preceded by correct cognition, there is no realm of human activity that 
can be exempted from the requirement for antecedent knowledge in 
consonance with perception and inference. Thus, successful religious 
activity must be preceded by correct cognition, and it becomes 
important to subject claims to religious knowledge to the tests of 
perception and inference that one would apply to any other type of 
knowledge claim. Conversely, of course, if one is able to demonstrate 
that a claim to religious knowledge conforms to perception and 
inference, then that claim can with confidence be accepted as a “true” 
one. Thus, it becomes possible in principle to undertake a rational 
defense of a religious system. If one has shown that a religious system 
conforms to perception and inference, then one also has demonstrated 
that the system’s promulgator has understanding that conforms to 
perception and inference, and so is authoritative, is a pramana. 

Thus, it should not surprise us that Dharmaklrti, as both a 
rationalist and a convinced Buddhist, would believe it both necessary 
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and possible to demonstrate that what the Buddha taught is “correct 
cognition” where spiritual goals are concerned, and that the Buddha, 
thus, has “become an authority,” i.e., is pramanabhuta. Such a 
demonstration, in fact, is precisely what Dharmaklrti had attempted in 
the Pramdnasiddhi (“Establishment of Authority”) chapter of his 
earlier, but critically important work, the Pramanavarttika. 16 The 
Pramanavarttika as a whole apparently was intended as a commentary 
or, better, expansion upon the Pramanasamuccaya, and the 
Pramdnasiddhi chapter takes as its framework the above-mentioned 
introductory verses to the Pramanasamuccaya, in which the Buddha is 
described as authoritative, benevolent, the teacher, the thus-gone and 
the savior. 

Just as had Dignaga in his auto-commentary, Dharmaldrti takes 
pramanabhuta as the main epithet, and seeks to demonstrate it 
through the other four epithets. Whereas Dignaga had contented 
himself with a rather straightforward assertion of the four “probative” 
Buddha-qualities, however, Dharmaklrti feels obliged to set out his 
proof of the Buddha’s authoritativeness as a formal inference. This 
proof is generally divided into a “forward” ( anuloma ) and a “reverse” 
(p radio ma) sequence of steps. In the forward sequence, the Buddha is 
proven to be authoritative because he desires to benefit the world, and 
treads a practicable path to his goal. Because he is compassionate and 
accomplished we can infer reasonably that he teaches because of his 
compassion, is thus-gone because of his accomplishment, and is a 
savior, teaching effectively for others the path he himself has trodden. 
In the reverse sequence, the Buddha is proven to be authoritative 
because he is the savior, i.e., because he teaches salvific truths. From 
the fact that he teaches salvific truths, we infer that he must himself be 
spiritually accomplished, i.e., thus-gone, and this state must be 
preceded by the desire to teach for the benefit of the world. 17 

If this were the extent of Dharmakirti’s argument, he would not 
have advanced the discussion much beyond Dignaga, other than to 
have stated it more formally. In fact, Dharmaklrti feels compelled to 
explore in detail the philosophical implications of the qualities 
ascribed to the Buddha. In particular, he analyzes the central quality, 
authority, and the two qualities at the root of each of the two 
sequences of argument, namely, desire to benefit the world (forward 
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sequence) and savior (reverse sequence). Thus, Dharmakirti does not 
merely assert that the Buddha is an authority; he defines authority and 
goes on to state generally what sort of person could or could not 
satisfy the definition. This, in turn, leads him into a discussion of 
negative and positive instantiations of authority, hence into a refuta¬ 
tion of the existence of isvara and a discussion of just what it is about 
the Buddha that makes him authoritative. By the same token, it is not 
sufficient simply to state that the Buddha is infinitely compassionate; 
Dharmakirti sets out to prove that compassion can be developed 
limitlessly, an enterprise that leads him into an attempt to prove the 
reality of past and future lives .in which compassion could be thus 
developed, which in turn requires a discussion of the mind-body 
problem that refutes materialism and establishes an interactionist 
dualism. Nor can the Buddha be shown to be a savior simply by a 
recitation of the four noble truths; these must be shown to be true, to 
conform with perception and inference, and this, in turn entails a 
refutation of non-Buddhist views of suffering and its origin and 
happiness and the path to it, as well as the establishment of the 
Buddhist version of these four. 

In what follows, we will examine two facets of the Pramanasiddhi 
chapter of Dharmaklrti’s Pramanavarttika: (1) its overall Buddhalogy, 
as revealed through an analysis of the usage of pramanabhuta and, to 
a lesser extent, the other four epithets and (2) its Buddhalogy as an 
exercise in religious rationality, as revealed through Dharmaklrti’s 
attempt to argue for the infinite expandability of compassion and the 
veracity of the the four noble truths. In each case, we will (a) analyze 
Dharmaklrti’s position on the issue and (b) comment on how that 
position fits in with trends in Buddhist thought before, during and 
after Dharmaklrti’s time. 


3.2. DHARMAKlRTI'S BUDDHALOGY (I): 

HOW THE BUDDHA IS AUTHORITATIVE 

3.2.1. Dharmakirti on Pramanabhuta 

3.2.1.1. Pramana Defined. Before Dharmakirti can explain how and 
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why the Buddha is authoritative, he must first, of course, define 
authority — pramana. This he does in the first six verses of the 
Pramanasiddhi chapter, where he gives a brief but classic explanation 
of authority as a cognition (Jhana ) that (a) elucidates an unknown, or 
not previously cognized, object ( ajhanarthaprakasa ), (b) is unsublated 
(avisamvada ) by subsequent checking and (c) serves to effect one’s 
goals or objects ( arthakriya). li In verse 7, then, Dharmakirti sets into 
motion the main business of the chapter with the assertion, “In such a 
way is the Blessed One an authority.” 19 In the strictest sense of the 
term, of course, the Buddha is not an authority, because he is a 
person, and an authority must be a cognition. Nevertheless, he is like 
an authority strictly defined because he himself is possessed of correct 
cognition and is a source of correct cognition in others. 20 It might be 
objected that all of us possess some correct cognitions, and that most 
of us serve at one time or another as a source of correct cognition in 
others, so the Buddha is hardly exceptional in this regard. Dharmakirti 
thus must specify what special kind of authority the Buddha has that 
causes him to be glorified as pramanabhuta. Dharmakirti will do this 
by analyzing in turn the two components of the phrase, first bhiita, or 
“has become,” and then pramana , “authority.” 

3.2.I.2. The Meaning of Bhuta in Pramanabhuta. Dharmakirti 
explains that ‘“Has become’ [an authority] is said [of the Buddha] so as 
to overturn [the idea] that he has not come to be; authoritativeness 
depends on accomplishment [of goals], so it is reasonably [asserted] of 
him.” 21 Thus, the fact that the Buddha “has become” an authority 
implies a number of things about him. First, he has not always been an 
authority, but has come to be one. Second, the fact that he has 
changed his status from being a non-authority to being an authority 
means that change is intrinsic to him, so it cannot be asserted of him 
that he has not arisen, i.e., been subject to causal processes. 22 Third, 
because he has a causal, impermanent nature, he is capable of accom¬ 
plishing goals — for it is virtually axiomatic to Dharmakirti that only 
the impermanent can be causally efficient ( arthakriya ). 

He then goes on to illustrate the significance of the Buddha’s having 
“become” an authority by analyzing a counter-example, the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika concept of isvara, a creator God who is permanent and 
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independent, and who therefore, if he is an authority, must always 
have been one, and could not have “become” one. Dharmakirti argues 
(verses 8—9) that a permanent entity cannot possibly be an authority, 
because the objects of authoritative cognition are impermanent and 
successive, and thus require a cognizing authority that is itself imper¬ 
manent and successive. And, if this permanent entity is independent, it 
cannot cognize impermanent objects through the mediation of 
impermanent cognitions, for this implies dependence, quite apart from 
failing to explain how the permanent entity could relate to its c.vn 
impermanent cognitions. After a detailed rejection of a theistic 
syllogism that seeks to demonstrate, via a version of the argument 
from design, that isvara is the creator of the world (verses 10—20), 
Dharmakirti resumes his analysis of the nature of isvara , arguing 
(verses 21—28) that, without change, activity and the achievement of 
results are impossible; thus, as long as isvara is considered to be 
permanent, he cannot reasonably be said to act in the world. The 
world’s processes, in fact, are perfectly adequately explained by 
impermanent causal forces, isvara, therefore, is both superfluous and 
impotent. 23 

In short, the fact that isvara is abhiita, “not become,” assures that 
(a) if he is an authority, he must always have been one, and thus can 
have no experience or understanding of the sufferings and needs of 
sentient beings and (b) in fact, as a permanent entity, he can neither 
cognize nor act in the world at all, and thus is impotent to effect 
anything, either for himself or for sentient beings. By implication, then, 
the fact that the Buddha is bhiita, an entity that “has become,” assures 
that (a) he has not always been an authoritative, enlightened being, 
and thus has experience and understanding of sentient beings, for he 
once was one himself and (b) as an impermanent entity he can 
cognize and act in the world, and thus is in a position to accomplish 
goals both for himself and for sentient beings. Dharmakirti must, of 
course, still explain more specifically what it means for the Buddha to 
be an authority, and it is to that explanation that he next turns. 24 

3.2.1.3. The Meaning of Pramana in Pramanabhuta. Dharmaklrti’s 
discussion of the nature of the Buddha’s authoritativeness is set forth 
as a refutation of a skeptical (most likely MImamsaka) assertion (verse 
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29) that there exists no authority cognizing hidden matters (paroksar - 
thajhdna), because there is no method for the accomplishment 
('sddhana ) of such authority, and so no one who makes the effort to 
find that authority. Dharmakirti begins his reply (verse 30) by noting 
that because people fear to be misled by someone who falsely claims 
the authority to teach the ignorant, they do seek out someone who is 
truly knowledgeable about hidden matters, so that they may practice 
according to his teaching. With the introduction of the notion of 
“practicing a teaching” ( upadesakarana ), it becomes clear that the sort 
of “authority” Dharmakirti is interested in is spiritual authority, and 
the sort of “hidden matters” at issue are those relating to the great 
questions of bondage and liberation. Indeed, affirms Dharmakirti 
(verse 31), people investigate a potential teacher to determine if 
his knowledge covers what their spiritual practice ought to be 
(anusteyagatam). Thus, Dharmakirti asks rhetorically, of what use 
would it be for us if a teacher knew such “hidden matters” as the 
number of insects in the world? Dharmaklrti’s explicit pragmatism and 
implicit mockery of omniscience reach a climax in the next verse (no. 
32), where he makes his clearest statement on what the Buddha’s 
authoritativeness does and does not entail. The authoritativeness we 
desire, he says, is that .of someone who has knowledge of (a) what 
things (tattva) are to be rejected and adopted ( heyopadeya ) and (b) 
how the abandonment fhani ) of that which is to be rejected and the 
method ( upaya ) for practicing that which is to be adopted are to be 
effected. The authoritativeness we desire is not that of someone who 
knows everything (sarvasya vedakah). Whether or not a teacher can 
see great distances, concludes Dharmakirti (verse 33), he at least must 
be able to see the principle (tattva) of what to do and not to do on the 
spiritual path, and how to go about it. After all, if authority is 
conferred simply by virtue of an ability to see great distances, we 
ought to make the vultures our teachers! 25 

3.2.2. The Other Four Epithets 

The Buddha, thus, is seen by Dharmakirti as an authority, authorita¬ 
tive in the specific sense that he has learned what to practice and what 
to avoid on the spiritual path, and is able to communicate this 
knowledge to others. His functioning thus as an authority depends, in 
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turn, on his having “become” an authority, i.e., on his previous 
experience of samsara , which allows him to understand it; and on his 
impermanent nature, which ensures that, unlike isvara, he is able to 
cognize and act within the world. It is clear that pramanabhuta is the 
crucial Buddha-epithet for Dharmaldrti just as it was for Dignaga: he 
devotes the first thirty-three verses of the Pramanasiddhi chapter to 
elucidating what it means, and most of the rest to proving why it is 
reasonably asserted of the Buddha. By the same token, the other four 
epithets given to the Buddha by Dignaga, namely one who desres to 
benefit the world, teacher, thus-gone and savior, are utilized by 
Dharmaldrti, just as they had been by Dignaga, as a way of proving 
that the Buddha is pramanabhuta , and do not receive extensive 
individual discussion themselves. Nevertheless, in arriving at a 
rounded picture of Dharmakirti’s Buddhalogy, we cannot ignore them, 
and will indicate briefly the way in which Dharmaldrti interprets each. 

The discussion of the Buddha’s characteristic of desiring to benefit 
the world, his benevolence, covers over a third of the chapter (verses 
34—131, 282a), but virtually all of this actually is DharmakTrti’s 
extended discussion of the mind-body problem. The particulars of the 
Buddha’s benevolence are not analyzed in great detail. Indeed, the 
only one that receives significant attention is limitless compassion, 
which serves as a springboard for the analysis of the mind-body 
problem. Thus, Dharmaklrti’s notion of the Buddha’s benevolence 
appears to be quite general and conventional, going little beyond the 
repeated assertion that he does, indeed, have the pure intention to 
benefit the world. 

As we might expect, the Buddha’s characteristic of being a teacher 
(verses 132—138a, 281b), entails that, because of his benevolence, he 
applies himself to finding an antidote to suffering that he can test on 
himself and then communicate to others. The antidote is, generally 
speaking, an understanding of what is to be rejected and what adopted 
on the spiritual path, i.e., the four noble truths, the first two of which 
are to be rejected and the second two of which are to be adopted. 
More specifically, the antidote is the realization of no-self ( anatman ). 
In an extended sense, then, the realization of no-self is the true 
“teacher,” since it is from the pure application of that understanding 
that one “learns” to overcome suffering, because from that under¬ 


standing flows the elimination of all faults, afflictive attitudes ( klesa ) 
and the propensities thereto. 

The Buddha’s characteristic of being thus-gone (verses 139b—145a, 
280b—281b), his “excellence of his own aims,” entails his possession 
of a special abandonment and a special knowledge, each of which has 
three qualities. His special abandonment is praiseworthy ( sasta ), 
because it has been preceded by the method conducive to the highest 
good, the realization of no-self; it is irreversible ( apunaragama ), 
because one can never return from it to samsara ; and it is without 
remainder ( asesa ), because in it all faults have been removed. His 
special knowledge is actual ( tattva ), because it is knowledge of reality 
as it is; it is firm (sthira), because it is uncontradicted by fact and 
unshaken by circumstances; and it is complete (asesa), because in it 
nothing is omitted. 

The discussion of the last of the Buddha’s characteristics, savior (— 
his “excellence of others’ aims”), comprises nearly half the chapter 
(verses 145b—146a, 146b—281a), but most of this involves an 
attempted proof of the salvific truths he teaches, namely the four 
noble truths. In any case, the fact that he is a savior means that he 
communicates undistortedly to others the antidotes that he has 
discovered and applied successfully to himself, the four noble truths 
and the realization of no-self; he thereby enables others to be saved 
from their suffering condition. 

3.2.3. Dharmakxrti and Other Buddhists on the Buddha's Nature 

The Buddha described by Dharmaklrti in the Pramanasiddhi chapter 
of the Pramanavarttika , then, is a greatly compassionate figure who, in 
order help release sentient beings from suffering, discovers and applies 
successfully to himself the method for eliminating that suffering, 
namely the realization of no-self. His successful application of it to 
himself means that he has been able to transcend entirely the causes 
of suffering, and his compassion assures that he will teach to others 
the salvific method he has discovered. Because he has been successful, 
he must have understood reality correctly, since successful human 
action is preceded by correct cognition. He is, therefore, a reliable 
authority for those who are intent on spiritual liberation, his authorita- 
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tiveness being defined by his knowledge of what to practice and what 
to avoid on a spiritual path, not by his omniscience. 

What is remarkable about Dharmakirti’s Buddha, I think, is how 
unremarkable he really is: he is virtually a “generic Buddha,” a sort of 
lowest common denominator of the term who recalls in the modesty 
of his dimensions the Buddha of the nikayas , before he has gained 
omniscience and his various cosmic “bodies.” This, then, is remark¬ 
able, for Dharmakirti’s description of the Buddha was written not in 
the third century B.C.E., but in the sixth century C.E., a time when 
elaborate speculative Buddhalogies were flourishing, and omniscience 
long since had been granted the Buddha even by the Theravadins, let 
alone the Mahayanists among whom Dharmaklrti lived and wrote. 
Indeed, Dharmaklrti himself has generally been assumed to be a 
Mahayanist, since his theory of perception shows clear Yogacara 
influences and Yogacara, presumably, is a Mahayana philosophical 
school. 26 Here, then, is a Mahayana philosopher, writing during the 
tradition’s golden age, who describes a Buddha that seems to be a 
throwback to an earlier phase of Buddhalogy. 

What was Dharmaklrti trying to do? Was he rejecting the elaborate 
Buddhalogies of his day in favor of a more modest concept of the 
Buddha? Or, was he simply describing a “generic” Buddha, which may 
or not have been his own vision of the Buddha, because he sought to 
establish a “basic” Buddhism against his non-Buddhist opponents? Or, 
was he actually attempting to describe the fully omniscient Buddha of 
the Mahayana, but in an oblique way? It is very difficult for us to 
know, because the Pramanasiddhi chapter of the Pramanavarttika is 
Dharmakirti’s only extended treatment of the concept of the Buddha, 
and he did not write his own commentary upon it, as he did in the 
case of the Svarthanumana chapter. When we turn to the vast 
commentarial literature that grew up around the Pramanavarttika , 27 
we see that it is virtually all Mahayanist. Dharmakirti’s commentators, 
therefore, were generally committed to a vision of the Buddha as 
omniscient and possessed of the three kayas , and it should not 
surprise us that, whatever Dharmaklrti appeared to be saying, his 
commentators were convinced that he not only accepted but actively 
argued for an omniscient, cosmic Buddha. This is not the place for a 
detailed examination of DharmakTrti’s treatment at the hands of his 
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commentators, but we might get a better sense of the difficulties 
involved in trying to ascertain his Buddhalogy if we trace at least in 
outline the way in which a number of key commentators have dealt 
with his attitude toward a crucial issue on which he seems to differ 
from “classic” Mahayana: omniscience. 28 

In the course of establishing that the authoritativeness he attributes 
to the Buddha is simply his knowledge of what to practice and avoid 
on the spiritual path {Pramanasiddhi chapter, verse 32), Dharmaklrti 
appears to ridicule the idea of omniscience. His apparent attitude also 
may be gleaned from Nyayabindu IH.96—7, where the use of “omnis¬ 
cient being” in a syllogism leads to the fallacy of an inconclusive 
reason, 29 and from his discussions of yogic perception (e.g., Nyaya¬ 
bindu 1.11; Pramanavarttika, Pratyaksa chapter, 281—287), which 
nowhere connotes omniscience. 30 When we look at the Pramdnavartti- 
kapahjika (PTT 5717b: 255/4/4—225/2/7) of Dharmakirti’s direct 
disciple Devendrabuddhi — who, according to legend,'had to submit 
his work to his master for approval — we find omniscience once a gain 
ridiculed, not only because it does not constitute the basis of the 
Buddha’s authority, but because arguments for the existence of such 
an attainment always would be subject to doubt. When we turn to the 
later and highly influential Pramanavarttikdlamkara of Prajnakara- 
gupta, however, we find that the interpretation has shifted radically. 
Prajnakaragupta (PTT 5719: 23/4/8—25/5/7) sees Dharmaklrti not 
as denying omniscience, but, rather, as not denying it, and reads 
Pramanasiddhi verses 30—33 as if they sought to prove primarily that 
seeing great distances is not a sufficient criterion of omniscience, 
which, to be complete, must include authoritative knowledge of what 
to practice and avoid on the spiritual path. It is evident from other 
passages in his commentary (e.g., PTT 5719: 75/1/2) that Prajnakara¬ 
gupta assumes that the authority of one who knows reality as it truly is 
must be omniscient. With this in mind, we can understand how he 
sees Pramanasiddhi verses 30—33 as dealing primarily with criteria of 
omniscience. 31 

Prajnakaragupta’s commentary, which allied Dharmakirti’s concerns 
with those of classic Mahayana Buddhalogy, had an immense influence 
on subsequent interpreters, so it should not surprise us that when we 
arrive at Tibetan discussions of the Pramanasiddhi chapter of the 
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Pramanavarttika , 32 Dharmakirti’s project is seen, at least in part, as the 
demonstration of omniscience. Thus, the dGe lugs pa scholar rGyal 
tshab dar ma rin chen, whose rNam 'grel thar lam gsal byed is one of 
the greatest early Tibetan Pramanavarttika commentaries, locates 
several passages in the Pramanasiddhi chapter where omniscience is 
either proved or implied. 33 Thus, rGyal tshab rje interpolates a 
“proof” of omniscience into his gloss on Dharmakirti’s demonstration 
of the truth of cessation, arguing that a mind that has realized the four 
noble truths and eliminated all possible stains must know all dharmas , 
because all obstacles to knowledge have been removed, and the four 
noble truths are exhaustive of all phenomena (rGyal tshab rje 1974: 
325—6). Similarly, he elaborates on Dharmakirti’s discussion of the 
“newness” of a pramana by attempting to demonstrate that, even 
though everything is cognized directly and authoritatively in the first 
omniscience-moment after one’s enlightenment, the second and 
subsequent omniscience-moments also are authorities (1974: 236—8). 
By the same token, his commentary on Dharmakirti’s explanation of 
the Buddha’s authoritativeness, including the apparent critique of 
omniscience, sees the section’s purpose as proving “as omniscient the 
one who knows by perception how all [knowables] really exist” (1974: 
239), and it is clear (though not stated explicitly) that he interprets the 
Buddha’s authoritative knowledge of what is practiced and what 
avoided on the spiritual path as an omniscient knowledge of all 
dharmas , for every dharma is either acceptable or rejectable, and 
without a knowledge of every such dharma , the Buddha could not be 
truly authoritative for those intent on spiritual freedom. Indeed, in 
glossing Dharmakirti’s assertion (verse 31) that omniscience is of no 
use to us, rGyal tshab rje interpolates “for the time being” {re shig ), 
implying that it will be useful later, when we achieve it (1974: 250). 34 

Are Dharmakirti’s commentators serving him badly? Are they 
perverting his intent by insisting that he actually sought to prove a 
concept that he appeared to deny? It is difficult to know. For all his 
mockery of omniscience, Dharmaklrti does not, in fact, anywhere 
explicitly deny it, and so he does leave the door ajar for those who 
would insist that he must have accepted the Buddha’s omniscience, 
but chose not to assert it explicitly because, e.g., his purpose in writing 
the Pramanasiddhi chapter, the refutation of non-Buddhists, required 
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that he discuss a “basic” Buddhism taught by a “basic” Buddha. This 
may very well have been the case, but in the absence of any positive 
evidence, it is an argument from silence, and when we rely strictly on 
what Dharmaklrti did have to say about the Buddha and omniscience, 
we can only conclude that his Buddhalogy was in many ways a 
backward look at an earlier and simpler conception of his tradition’s 
founder. 

3.3. DHARMAKlRTI’S BUDDHALOGY (II): 

WHY THE BUDDHA IS AUTHORITATIVE 

Were Dharmakirti’s analysis of the Buddha limited to his general 
comments on the five epithets, it would be interesting for the reasons 
outlined above, but hardly worthy of the detailed attention it has 
received from Buddhist philosophers virtually from the moment of its 
appearance. What truly sets Dharmakirti’s Buddhalogy apart from all 
those that preceded him is the way in which the concept of the 
Buddha is inseparably linked to the concept of rationality, in particular 
to rationality as applied to religious ideas. We have seen above (p. 
336) that Dharmaklrti links the five epithets into forward and reverse 
order in such a way that they form two alternative syllogisms that 
“prove” the Buddha’s authoritativeness. This is an interesting advance 
on Dignaga’s non-inferential proof in his Pramanasamuccaya auto¬ 
commentary, but requires considerable elaboration if it is to be 
convincing. The fact that Dharmaklrti does provide elaborate argu¬ 
ments to demonstrate why the Buddha rightly is called pramanabhuta 
is, I think, his most distinctive contribution to Buddhist religious 
philosophy. As indicated above (pp. 336—37), the two most sustained 
arguments he gives, together covering over three-quarters of the 
Pramanasiddhi chapter, are attempts to prove, respectively, that 
limitless compassion is possible and that the four noble truths are true. 
The first of these may be seen as an elaborate attempt to prove that 
the Buddha truly has become an authority, i.e., that arrival at a state 
of spiritual authoritativeness is possible; the second is an attempt to 
prove that he has become an authority , i.e., that what he teaches those 
intent on spiritual freedom is rationally defensible. This is not the 
place for a detailed description or evaluation of these arguments, but 
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we will indicate briefly the general direction taken by each, their 
relation to earlier, contemporaneous and later Buddhist attitudes 
toward religious rationality, and some of the issues that must be faced 
by those who do attempt to evaluate them. 

3.3.1. Proofs of Limitless Compassion and the Four Noble Truths 

3.3.1.1. The Proof of Limitless Compassion. Dharmaklrti believes that 
if he can demonstrate that the Buddha truly has become one who 
desires to benefit the world, i.e., has limitless compassion, then he will 
have shown that Buddhism’s extraordinary claims about the mental 
qualities of enlightened beings, including their authoritativeness, are 
reasonable. To do this, he believes, he must show two things: (1) that 
there exist a multiplicity of lives in which compassion and other 
positive mental qualities could actually be developed to such an 
extraordinary degree, and (2) that positive mental qualities are the sort 
of phenomena that de.elop progressively, and do not require a 
repetition of the effort by which they are initially generated. 

The proof of (1) a multiplicity of past and future lives (verses 34— 
119), in turn, clearly requires a demonstration that the mind is 
sufficiently different from the body that it can survive the body’s 
death and be reborn into another body. To meet this requirement, 
Dharmaklrti launches into a detailed attempt to refute Lokayata 
materialism and, at the same time, to establish an interactionist 
dualism as the true relation between mind and body. His basic 
argument against the Lokayatas is that the body cannot be demon¬ 
strated to be either the substantial cause or an indispensible condition 
of the mind, and that the mind, while affecting and being affected by 
the body indirectly (e.g., via kayavijhana), is substantially different 
from it, and therefore results principally from its own previous 
homogeneous causes. Thus, when we examine the first mind-moment 
of a given life, it must have been preceded by a mind-moment, hence 
by a moment in a previous life. And, if we anticipate the last mind- 
moment of a given life, it will be succeeded by its own homogeneous 
result unless the conditions for its continuity, ignorance and craving, 
have been eliminated. 

The proof of (2) the progressively expandable nature of mental 
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qualities (verses 120—131) depends to a considerable degree on the 
success of proof 1, for the main argument here is that mental qualities 
are not limited by their physical basis as are, for example, jumping 
ability and boiling water, which cannot increase limitlessly. Dharmaklrti 
maintains that mental qualities, especially when deepened by medita¬ 
tion, can be greatly deepened and expanded and that, given an infini te 
number of lives in which they can be developed, their scope is literally 
without limit. 

By demonstrating the reality of past and future lives and the 
expandability of mental qualities, Dharmaklrti believes that he has 
established in principle the limitless compassion of the Buddha, and to 
the degree that other mental qualities can be developed limitlessly, 
too, he also has established that that extraordinary state of mental 
perfectidn and spiritual authority attributed to the Buddha can, in 
principle, be achieved. Hence, it is reasonable to say that the Buddha 
has become an authority. 

3.3.1.2. The Proof of the Four Noble Truths. Dharmaklrti believes that 
if he can demonstrate that the Buddha has accurately described reality 
in his teachings, then he can be said to be truly authoritative for those 
intent on spiritual freedom. Thus, he sets out to prove that the four 
noble truths, those cornerstones of the Buddhist world-view are, in 
fact, true. 35 He takes up each truth in turn. 

His defense of the truth of suffering (verses 147—179a) entails 
showing that suffering does not come about either causelessly or 
through “inappropriate” physical causes, such as the humors (dosa) or 
elements ( bhuta ). Physical causes are rejected as an explanation of 
suffering primarily on the grounds that there is no exact correspond¬ 
ence between physical and mental states, as well as on the grounds 
that physical states are publicly observable, while mental states are 
not. 

His defense of the truth of origination (verses 179b—190a) entails 
a rejection, again, of the idea that suffering arises causelessly, and a 
rejection, too, of the idea that it arises from a unique cause, such as 
isvara. It also involves an explanation of the way in which craving 
(trsna) incites rebirth, and is more directly responsible for it than 
either ignorance or karma. 
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|; His defense of the truth of cessation (verses 190b—205a) hinges on 

f the fact that, in general, when an effect’s cause can be identified, the 

( elimination of that cause will entail the absence of the effect, and, 

furthermore, that the cause can be eliminated, precisely because it is 
an impermanent entity. Hence, because the cause of suffering, craving, 
has been identified, we know that it must be subject to elimination. In 
\ addition, a specific analysis of the nature of craving shows it to be 

rooted in self-grasping ( atmagraha ), and thus, the antidote to self- 
grasping, the realization of no-self, should be able to effect the 
cessation of both the cause, craving, and its effect, samsaric suffering. 

Dharmaklrti’s most extensive defense is of the truth of path (verses 
205b—280a), and the majority of his discussion is given over to the 
assertion just mentioned, i.e., that grasping or not grasping at a self is 
the axis on which spiritual bondage and freedom turn. He begins by 
asserting generally (verses 205b—220a) that the wisdom realizing no¬ 
self is a mental factor of great power: once it has been integrated, it 
never again will permit the arising of self-grasping or of the defile¬ 
ments that, demonstr.bly, spring from self-grasping. Dharmakirti then 
goes on to refute a number of non-Buddhist soteriologies, including 
those of the Vaisesikas, who believe that freedom results from the 
ability to separate that which pertains to the self, which is to be rejected, 
from the self itself, which is to be accepted (verses 226b—247a); 
Samkhyas, who insist on the disengagement of the pure, immutable 
purusa from the fluctuations of prakrti (verses 247b—252a); 

Naiyayika (?) theistic-ritualists, who believe that freedom results from 
the application of divinely-bestowed mantras (verses 257b—267a); 
and Jainas, who maintain that physical austerities will lead to the 
elimination of karma, hence of suffering (verses 273b—280a). In each 
case, the soteriology’s failure hinges on its inability correctly to 
identify self-grasping as the ultimate cause of suffering, and a con¬ 
sequent inability to see that the only real path to freedom could be the 
wisdom that realizes that there is no self. 

By thus demonstrating the validity of the four noble truths, 
Dharmakirti believes that he has shown that what the Buddha teaches 
those intent on spiritual freedom is the truth, i.e., a set of statements 
that can be ascertained, by the independent application of perception 
and perceptually-based inferences, to correspond to actual states of 
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affairs. To the degree, then, that what the Buddha teaches is rationally 
demonstrable as the truth, we may safely say of him that he is one 
who has become an authority. 



3.3.2. Dharmakirti and Other Buddhists on the Buddha's Rationality 

In examining Dharmaklrti’s general conception of the Buddha in 
relation to that of his predecessors, contemporaries and successors, we 
saw that he seemed in some ways to resurrect an older, “simpler” 
Buddhalogy consonant with that of the nikayas. This Buddhalogy was 
quite different from those of most of his Mahayana contemporaries, 
and we saw that Dharmaklrti’s commentators and successors increas¬ 
ingly overrode his apparent rejection of an elaborate conception of the 
Buddha, and came to view him as arguing for precisely such a concep¬ 
tion. When we compare Dharmaklrti’s attitude toward the Buddha’s 
rationality to that of other Buddhists, we find that the situation is 
virtually reversed. 

For Dharmakirti, a crucial criterion of buddhahood is its rationality, 
both in the sense that it must be a demonstrable attainment ( bhuta ) 
and that the truths propounded by the Buddha must be demonstrably 
true ( pramana ). Certainly the “early” tradition of Buddhism believed 
that the Buddha had achieved nirvana , and that what he taught was 
the truth, but the “proof” of these facts was to be found in personal 
experiential confirmation that followed on the invitation to “come and 
see” (ehi passako ), i.e., practice the path, oneself. By the same token, 
there is in the earlier tradition a marked suspicion of attempts to 
argue rationally for or against religious beliefs, encapsulated by the 
Buddha’s advice to the Kalamas (Ahguttaranikaya I, 189) not to 
believe him in doubtful matters because of report, tradition, hearsay, 
logic, inference, reasons, reflection, propriety or respect, but only 
because one has seen and known for oneself directly what the matter’s 
resolution is. Rational argumentation is regarded with suspicion for a 
number of reasons, depending on the situation: it may be that the 
categories involved in the argument do not fit the case at hand (e.g., 
the nature of the Tathagata after death), or are irrelevant to the 
practical spiritual purpose at hand (e.g., the parable of the man shot 
by the arrow), or are conducive to arrogance, despair and a general 
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instability of mind (as is argued frequently in the Suttanipata). At the 
same time, it must be noted that this rejection of disputation seems on 
occasion a bit disingenuous, for the Buddha, starting with the very first 
sutta of the Dighanikdya, frequently rejects the philosophical positions 
of his contemporaries and seeks to establish his own. It may primarily 
be on the basis of “experience,” but a certain degree of rationality and 
inference cannot be avoided. 36 Nevertheless, it can safely be said that 
Dharmakirti’s exaltation of rationality and insistence that it is a crucial 
characteristic of the Buddha differs to a considerable degree from the 
attitude expressed earlier in the tradition. 

Though Dharmakirti’s position may have been a departure from 
that of his distant predecessors, it was very much appropriate to his 
times, for his was an age in Indian philosophy when the development 
of generally agreed-upon rules of argumentation ( tarka ) and formal 
inference ( anumana ), led to the confident belief that all disputed 
issues could be subjected to clear analysis and resolution — one 
simply had to apply the proper authority in the proper way. All 
matters, from those of everyday life to the sublimest reaches of 
religion, could be, and had to be, rationally demonstrable. Thus, the 
promulgator of the spiritual system that really “worked” for those 
intent on freedom would be the person who set forth the system that 
turned out to conform to rationality, for any spiritual system that did 
not conform to rationality, i.e., to the way things demonstrably were, 
could not work for sentient beings, for it would fail the “reality test.” 
Rational analysis alone was not — even for Dharmakirti — a sufficient 
condition for liberation, since only direct non-conceptual realization 
could effect such a state, but any religious system that claimed to lead 
to liberation had to be able to withstand rational analysis, and such 
analysis could be a vital part of one’s progress along the path. The 
Buddha, thus, necessarily was considered a paradigm of rationality. 

The rigor and subtlety of Dharmakirti’s thought made a profound 
impression on most important Buddhist philosophers after him. 

Indeed, his confidence about rationality is a hallmark of his commen¬ 
tators and successors, who continued the project he had begun, both 
in terms of epistemological analysis and the discussion of intersystemic 
religious and philosophical differences. Some commentators and 
successors (e.g., Dharmottara) concerned themselves primarily with 
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epistemological issues, while others, such as Santaraksita, Jnanas'rimitra 
and Ratnaklrti, accepted the inseparability of epistemological and 
religious matters, and thus continued Dharmakirti’s arguments by 
debating with their contemporary opponents on such issues as isvara, 
the existence or non-existence of the self, and omniscience. We find, 
too, that the Tibetan tradition, after an initial reluctance (among the 
Sa skya pas) to tie epistemology to religion, came to see them as 
intimately related, and, to one degree or another, came to regard 
Dharmakirti’s ultimate aim as the justification of the Buddhist path, 
since securely established epistemological foundations would be the 
basis of certainty regarding “correct cognitions” that, invariably, would 
issue in “successful human action,” including the successful traversal of 
a Buddhist path on which rationality was itself an important spiritual 
tool. 

3.3.3. On Assessing Dharmakirti’s Arguments 

Dharmakirti and his successors have been, to a greater or lesser 
degree, confident that the epithet pramanabhuta is attributed to the 
Buddha reasonably, i.e., that it can be rationally demonstrated that 
such a condition is attainable and that the Buddha, because he spoke 
the truth, was its supreme exemplar. This is not the proper setting for 
an examination of these claims. We might however, help to frame any 
future attempts at such an examination by indicating briefly a number 
of levels on which the arguments’ validity must be addressed. 

The first level is that of the arguments themselves. Here, we must 
ask whether Dharmakirti does, in fact, frame his inferences correctly, 
such that he (a) provides non-fallacious reasons and appropriate 
examples, (b) avoids such disputational faults as question-begging, 
circularity and infinite regresses, and (c) observes the unstated axioms 
of Indian philosophy regarding causality, existence and non-existence. 
Thus, on the most general level, we might ask, do the proofs of 
limitless compassion and the four noble truths in any way presuppose 
each other? More specifically, does the proof of mind-body dualism 
presuppose that mind and body must be sustantially different because 
one is observable and one is not? Or, does the proof of the liberating 
power of a direct realization of no-self presuppose the salvific potency 
of yogic states? Furthermore, we would have to assess the arguments 
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in terms of their representation of the opponents’ positions. Are they 
fairly stated, or are they simply straw men set up as easy targets? If 
they are straw men, how would a real opponent, with a subtler 
position, respond? 

Even if we were to feel certain that Dharmakirti has begged no 
questions and represented his opponents fairly, there is a second, 
deeper level on which the arguments must be assessed, that of the 
unstated assumptions that he, as a Buddhist, brings to the discussion. 
Dharmakirti will assume, for instance, that the world is best under¬ 
stood impersonally, as constellations of mental and physical dharmas. 
These dharmas are, in turn, most logically explicated in terms of 
momentariness, i.e., of a succession of durationless events (< ksana ) that 
are linked by no enduring substance ( atman ), yet are “dependency 
originated” and related by various specifiable causes, conditions and 
effects. These assumptions are idiosyncratically Buddhist, and would 
not likely be shared by many of Dharmakirti’s Indian opponents, let 
alone by a Christian or some other real outsider. One has to ask 
whether these unstated assumptions do not themselves pose real 
philosophical problems. For instance, is causality explicable in terms 
of momentariness? Can a self be avoided? Must events be either 
absolutely momentary or absolutely eternal? Even if the assumptions 
turn out to be coherent, are they not actually rooted in a priori 
convictions about the world, e.g., its impersonality or personality, that 
are themselves beyond argument? In that case, may not other systems 
be just as coherent as the Buddhist, assuming that they unfold logically 
from their a priori convictions? 

This leads into a third, most general level on which the arguments 
must be examined, and that is the level on which we ask whether the 
confidence in rationality displayed by Dharmakirti and his successors 
is, in fact, at all justified. Is it possible that our epistemological 
foundations are not as secure as the Buddhist logical tradition would 
have us believe? Is epistemological “certainty” and “objectivity” really 
possible in the light of what we — and not a few ancient Indians — 
have understood about the degree to which “objective knowledge” is 
shaped by desires, attitudes, conceptual schemes and linguistic 
structures? Can we finally say anything more about “reality” than this: 
“interpretation echoes interpretation; there is only interpretation”? 
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This certainly is the conclusion reached by some thinkers in disci¬ 
plines as varied as philosophy, anthropology, literary criticism, history, 
and even science, and it is a view that must be addressed seriously 
before any rational enterprise can be undertaken. 37 

As a result of this line of analysis, I would contend that if 
Dharmakirti’s arguments are to be thoroughly assessed, we must first 
establish the possibility of rationality, that is, of some standards of 
epistemological certainty, then ascertain whether the unstated assump¬ 
tions that each of us brings to our arguments are defensible and at 
least partially compatible, and finally assure ourselves that the 
arguments themselves are sound. If the arguments survive all of these 
tests, then, and only then, do I think we could safely accept them and 
declare that the Buddha is, indeed, rightly and uniquely described as 
the pramanabhuta. 

4. CONCLUSION 

There is little to add by way of conclusion to what we have already 
stated. Let us simply recapitulate the vision of the Buddha that holds 
sway in the Buddhist logical tradition. He is a Buddha who may or 
may not be omniscient, may or may not possess a multitude of 
“bodies,” may or may not display an unimaginable array of powers. 
What he is, most certainly and centrally, is a truth-teller, especially 
when it comes to the great questions of bondage and spiritual 
freedom. The truth, of course, ultimately must be experienced directly 
by each person, but if it is the truth, it also will be susceptible of 
rational demonstration through the application of authoritative 
perception and inference. If it cannot thus be demonstrated, it cannot 
be ascertained to be “the way things are,” and if we act on the basis of 
information that is mistaken about the way things are, we are doomed 
to fail in our projects. If, on the other hand, we analyze correctly the 
way things are, we will succeed in our projects. When it comes to 
spiritual projects, it is the Buddha who has seen and described the 
way things are, who has told the truth. When we have satisfied 
ourselves rationally, and ultimately through experience, that things 
indeed are as he said they are, then we will have seen the truth, and 
the truth will have made us free. 
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NOTES 

1 This paper originally was delivered at the annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Religion, Boston, Massachusetts, December, 1987. I would like to thank 
Drs. John E. Thiel and Richard P. Hayes for their helpful suggestions on the paper’s 
style and content. 

2 Here, and in the case of Dharmaklrti, I am accepting the dates suggested by 
Lindtner (1980). The dates he proposes for the two seminal logicians are considerably 
earlier than those suggested by Frauwallner (1961), but I find his reasoning sound. 

3 The term “Buddhist Logic” was coined by Stcherbatsky (1962), and bears the 
unfortunate weight of some of his assumptions about parallels between Buddhist and 
Western thought. A more proper designation of the philosophical tradition beginning 
with Dignaga and Dharmaklrti and stretching down through such figures as 
Prajnakaragupta, Santaraksita, Dharmottara, Jnanas'rimitra and Ratnakirti, might, as 
suggested by Warder (1971: 190), be the “ Pramana School,” since the elucidation and 
delineation of epistemic authority was a central concern for all of these figures. 
Nevertheless, I will refer here to the “logical tradition,” without thereby endorsing all 
of Stcherbatsky’s notions about that tradition. 

4 pramdnabhutaya jagaddhitaisine pranamya sastre sugataya tayine / pramanasiddhyai 
syamatdt samuccayah karisyate viprasrtad ihaikatah I I Though the Sanskrit of the 
Pramanasamuccaya as a whole has been lost — it is available in Tibetan translation 
(Peking edition, no. 5700) — the Sanskrit of this verse has been preserved by 
Vibhuticandra in his notes to Manorathanandin’s Pramanavarttikavrtti, ed. 
Sankrityayana (1938) 108. Cf. also Nagatomi (1959), Hattori (1968) 23f. and 74ff., 
and Steinkellner (1972) 7ff. It should be noted that I have translated tayin by “savior” 
rather than the more usual “protector.” I realize that “savior” carries Christian 
connotations that we might wish to avoid in discussing the Buddha, but I feel that 
“protector” fails to carry the force of the original, and so opt, tentatively, for “savior.” 

5 The first to make this point really forcefully, I think, was Steinkellner (1982). 

6 For Santaraksita, see Jha (1937—39); for Jnanasrimitra, see Thakur (1959); and for 
Ratnakirti, see Thakur (1975). 

7 This seems to be the stance taken by Hayes (1984), who distinguishes between 
Buddhist logicians who were “champions of reason” and those who were “champions 
of dogma.” Hayc - does not believe that any figure is entirely one or the other 
(Dignaga is more rational, Santaraksita more dogmatic, and Dharmaklrti somewhere 
in between), but I would take a step back and question the very viability of the 
distinction, which seems to ignore the inevitability of “dogma” (i.e., presuppositions) in 
the formation of any argument, and, at the same time, underestimates the degree to 
which philosophers with religious interests may succeed in minimizing unwarrantable 
presuppositions. These points notwithstanding, Hayes’ is a lucid and important 
contribution to our understanding of the larger framework of the Buddhist logical 
tradition, a worthy extension of Steinkellner’s seminal article (1982). 

8 For a basic source on the debate, see Hollis and Lukes (1982). 

9 David Snellgrove (1987: 32ff.) has suggested “Buddhnlogy” as a term for the 
process of theorizing about buddhahood, and I will use it here, alerting the reader 
that it should not be confused with “Buddhology,” a term that nowadays usually refers 
to the academic discipline of Buddhist Studies. 
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10 The auto-commentary is preserved in toto in Tibetan, and partially in Sanskrit, 
where the section under consideration is found embedded in Prajnakaragupta’s 
Pramdnavdrttikabhdsya (Sankrityayana 1953: 3). Nagatomi has transcribed and 
translated the appropriate passages in his 1959: 264—6. 

11 vayam atra pratyaksah. api tu bhagavamstvameva sadevakasya lokasya 
paramasaksibhuta pramanabhutasceti. 

Richard P. Hayes has suggested (1987: 7—8) that Dignaga may have derived the 
term pramanabhuta from the tradition of Sanskrit linguistics (vaiydkarana), where it is 
used, by Pataiijali and others, as an epithet for the tradition’s founding dcdrya, Panini. 
13 Nyayabindu 1.1: samyagjndnapurvikd sarvapurusdrthasiddhir. See Sastri (1954: 1) 
for the original. For a translation with Dharmottara’s commentary, see Stcherbatsky 
(1962), II, 1—11. For a translation with Vinltadeva’s commentary, see Gangopadhyaya 
(1971) 79—86. The issue also is raised in Dharmaklrti’s Pramanaviniscaya; see 
Lindtner (1986: 151) for a discussion and many useful references. 

For a thoughtful recent exploration of some of the statement’s implications, see 
Phillips (1987) 238ff. 

15 On the other hand, the world as it is understood by those who have achieved the 
ultimate spiritual goal is not given via all the pramdnas , but, rather, only in yogic 
perceptiori (yogipratyaksa). This might, of course, raise the question whether religious 
knowledge arising from pramdnas that do not give us the world as a yogi sees it, e.g., 
as “mind-only,” can truly be efficacious spiritually, since that cognition is in some 
sense mistaken. This, in turn, could lead to a discussion of the broader issue of the 
way in which Buddhists have attempted to balance an epistemological foundationalism 
with their tradition’s tendency to “deconstruct” our ordinary understanding of the 
world. I hope to address this issue in some detail in a later paper. 

16 Modern editions of the Pramanavdrttika include those of Sankrtyayana (1937) 
Shastri (1968) and Miyasaka (1972). My numbering of verses will* follow Miyasaka’s. 
All three editors have taken the Pramanasiddhi chapter as the first, reasoning that, 
since the Pramanavdrttika is supposed to be a “commentary” on the Pramdna~ 
samuccaya , the chapter that comments on the beginning of the Pramanasamuccaya 
must be the first. This position is upheld by Stcherbatsky (1962:1, 38—9) and 
Nagatomi (1959: 263, note 1), The Tibetan tradition, on the other hand, regards the 
Pramanasiddhi as the second chapter, and that on Svarthanumana as the first, for (a) 
it is the. only chapter on which Dharmaklrti wrote on auto-commentary and (b) it is 
necessary to establish at the outset the syllogistic structures that will be applied 
throughout the rest of the work, and it is the Svarthanumana chapter that does this. 
The latter position is upheld by Frauwallner (1954) and Inami and Tillemans (1986). 
The chapter has been translated in toto by Nagatomi (1957: unpublished), and 
partially (the second half) by Vetter (1984). 

17 The question of precisely which verses of the Pramanasiddhi chapter are covered 
by the forward and reverse sequences of argument has been debated. Nagatomi 
(1959: 266) holds that the forward sequence covers the entire chapter up to verse 
282 (Miyasaka 280), and the reverse sequence is expounded only in verses 282— 

285a. Inami and Tillemans (1986), on the other hand, present a Tibetan arrangement 
of the chapter, that of dGe ’dun grub pa (1391—1474), in which the reverse sequence 
begins at verse 146b, with the discussion of the four noble truths. The point at issue, 
thus, is whether the long demonstration of the truth of the four noble truths is the last 
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argument in the forward sequence or the first in the reverse. I am inclined to side 
with the Tibetans, because it seems reasonable to think that Dharmaklrti feels most 
compelled to prove in detail the first epithet in a given sequence, and that the other 
three may then easily be inferred from the first. It might be noted parenthetically that 
dGe ’dun grub pa’s arrangement probably is based upon that of his older contem¬ 
porary, rGyal tshab dar ma rin chen, whose rNam ’grel thar lam gsal byed will form 
the basis for some of our discussion later in the paper. For rGyal tshab rje’s 
arrangement, see Jackson (1983: 499—537). 

18 This definition has been discussed in many places. For an interesting recent 
analysis, see Katsura (1984), who translates the relevant verses (219—220) and 
analyzes them (220—224). 

19 tadvat pramanam bhagavan (7a). 

20 Indeed, Inami and Tillemans (1986: 127—128) cite a Tibetan text that maintains 
that, although authority is in the most precise sense a cognition, it can be admitted by 
metaphoric extension that words (e.g., Buddhist scriptures) and persons (e.g., the 
Buddha) also can be authorities. 

21 abhutanivrttaye / bhutoktih sadhanapeksa tato yukta pramanata // (7a—b). 

22 The Tibetan ma skyes pa (rather than the expected ma gyur pa) for abhuta 
underlines the idea that the notion to be overturned is that the Buddha is not subject 
to causation. 

23 The section on isvara has been completely translated and analyzed by Jackson 
(1986), and has been partially translated by Vattanky (1984: 34—35). 

24 Needless to say, this entire discussion of the implications of the Buddha’s authority 
being bhuta also would rule out the possibility that the Buddha is somehow w pramana 
incarnate” in the same way that Jesus is the logos become flesh, for the logos 
incarnated by Jesus is an eternal, immutable principle (perhaps something like a 
Vaisesika padartha) that, from Dharmaklrti’s point of view, could not be incarnated 
as long as it was regarded as eternal and immutable. 

25 The section in question has been translated by Jaini (1974: 86—87) and Jackson 
(1988). Although appearing just this year, the latter article was written in 1981, 
having spent an inordinately long time in press. I stand by the paper’s general 
conclusions, but I would alter a number of the translations found in it, including that 
of the present section. 

26 For a good recent discussion of Dharmakirti’s affiliation, see Hayes (1985). 

27 See Stcherbatsky (1962; I, 39—47) and van der Kuijp (1983) for a discussion of 
the Indo-Tibetan tradition of Pramanavarttika- commentary. 

28 For a detailed treatment of Dharmaklrti’s concept of omniscience and its 
interpretation by his commentators, see Jackson (1988), 

29 See Stcherbatsky (1962: II, 206—8). 

30 Even in the later Mahayana tradition, in fact, yogipratyaksa , seems not generally to 
require omniscience, for it is a faculty predicated of any drya , whereas omniscience — 
which does presuppose yogipratyaksa — is predicated only of a buddha. On the other 
hand, omniscience does enter into the discussions of yogipratyaksa among later 
Mahayanists, whereas Dharmaklrti ignores it in his discussion entirely. 

31 The acceptance of omniscience extended not only to Dharmaklrti’s Indian 
commentators, but to his successors, as well. Santaraksita, for example, devotes most 
of chapter XXVI of the Tattvasamgraha to arguments for omniscience (contrary to 


what is implied by Jaini (1974: 87], who seems to have taken the purvapaksa , which 
| he cites, as Santaraksita’s position), and Ratnaklrti upholds the concept in his 

Sarvajnasiddhi (Thakur 1975: devanagari 1—31). 

32 For a discussion of the increasing Tibetan interest in the Pramanasiddhi chapter, 
which was tied, it seems, to an attempt to wed the pramana tradition to current 
soteriological concerns, see Steinkellner (1983) and van der Kuijp (1987). 

33 This entire chapter has been translated by Jackson (1983, II: unpublished); a 
revised version will appear next year as Why Buddhism Is True: Dharmaklrti and 
rGyal tshab rje on Knowledge, Rebirth, No-Self and Enlightment (London: Wisdom 

I Publications). 

34 There are a number of other passages in the Pramanasiddhi chapter that could be 
taken as implying omniscience, though rGyal tshab rje does not thus draw out their 
implications: the demonstration of the possibility of developing limitless compassion 
(verses 120—131), which explicitly is extended to other positive mental qualities, such 
as wisdom, and could be taken to apply to knowledge, as well; the discussion of the 
natural luminosity of the mind (verses 208b-209a), which may be taken to imply that 
the mind is naturally obstacle-free, hence omniscient; and the assertion (verse 280b) 
that one of the three special characteristics of the thus-gone’s knowledge is its 
completeness, the fact that, literally, in it nothing is lacking ( asesa ). 

35 This is the section of the Pramanavarttika translated by Vetter (1984). 

36 Indeed, Dharmaklrti contends (PV 284—285) that the Buddha, while never 
explicitly formulating a theory of inference, assumed and applied such a theory, e.g., 
in his assertion that something that has the nature of arising must as a consequence 
have the nature of ceasing. 

37 For influential recent expositions of this position, see Rorty (1979), Tracy (1987), 
and Feyerabend (1975). 
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DO Sravakas understand emptiness? 



The Madhyamika school of Indian Buddhism is traditionally regarded 
as having two branches, Svatantrika and Prasangika, based on the 
manner in which reasoning is employed to establish the nature of 
reality. The Svatantrikas, notably Bhavaviveka (c. 500—570), insisted 
on the use of the autonomous syllogism (svatantra-prayoga) against the 
opponent whereas the Prasangikas, in the persons of Buddhapalita 
(flourished c. 500) and Candrakirti (c. 600—660), 1 employed con¬ 
sequences ( prasanga ). Although Bhavaviveka criticized Buddhapalita 
for his use of consequences and Candrakirti in turn defended 
Buddhapalita and attacked Bhavaviveka for his use of autonomous 
syllogisms, it does not seem that the Indian masters of either school 
referred to themselves or each other as Svatantrikas and Prasangikas. 
These designations do not appear as the names of schools until the 
eleventh century, and not in India but in Tibet. It is only with the 
second propagation ( phyi dar) of Buddhism in Tibet that the division 
of Madhyamika that is considered standard today gained prevalence. 

It was during this period that Pa-tshab Nyi-ma-grags (died 1158) 
collaborated with the Kasmlri pandita Jayananda in the translation of 
the major works of Candrakirti from Sanskrit into Tibetan, including 
the Prasannapadd , the Madhyamakavatara, and the YuktisastikdvrttL 
On the basis of their study of these translations, especially the first 
chapter of the Prasannapadd , it seems that Tibetan scholars coined the 
terms rang rgyud pa (svatantrika ) to refer to Bhavaviveka and his 
followers and thal \gyur pa {prasangika) to refer to Buddhapalita, 
Candrakirti, and their followers. 2 

Although the form of logical statement to be employed in proofs of 
emptiness (sunyata) provides the basis for the etymologies of the two 
branches of Madhyamika and carries broad implications for their 
respective conceptions of the nature of reality, 3 it is by no means the 
only significant issue upon which the Svatantrikas and Prasangikas 
part company. This paper will consider a constellation of issues 
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revolving around the question of whether sravakas. , followers of the 
HInayana, understand emptiness. These issues include the meaning of 
selflessness ( anatman ), the nature of the afflictive obstructions 
(klesavarana ), the root of cyclic existence ( samsara ), and the 
distinguishing features of the Mahayana. The dramatis personae and 
the plot are the same as that found in the controversy over the use of 
syllogisms and consequences: Bhavaviveka attacks Buddhapalita and 
Candraklrti comes to Buddhapalita’s defense, rejecting Bhavaviveka’s 
argument. The controversy is played out in Buddhapalita’s 
Buddhapalitamulamadhyamakavrtti, Bhavaviveka’s Prajhapradipa and 
Tarkajvala , and Candraklrti’s Prasannapadd and Madhyamakavatara. 


BUDDHAPALITA 

Nagaijuna’s Prajndndmamulamadhyamakakdrika (hereafter MMK) 
says at VII. 34: 

Production, abiding, and disintegration 
Are said to be like 
A dream, an illusion, 

And a city of Gandharvas . 4 

In commenting on this stanza, Buddhapalita writes: 

In this way, the Bhagavan set forth the categories of an illusion, an echo, a reflection, 
a mirage, a dream, a ball of foam, a water bubble, and a banana tree as examples of 
the selflessness ( nairdtmya ) of conditioned phenomena ( samskrta ). There is nothing 
whatsoever that is real or non-mistaken in these. It is said that these are elaborations 
( prapanca ), that these are falsities. In the statement, “All phenomena are selfless,” 
selfless means entitynessless ( nihsvabhdva ) because the term “self” is a word for 
entityness ( svabhava)} 

Buddhapalita’s position is that the Buddha used instances of worldly 
deceptions such as illusions, mirages, and dreams in order to indicate 
the deceptive nature of all phenomena, that they do not exist as they 
appear. These false appearances are elaborations or hypostatizations 
of mistaken conceptions ( vikalpa ). 

Buddhapalita also implies that whenever the Buddha uses similes 
such as those employed by Nagarjuna in VH:34, he is referring to the 
selflessness of phenomena ( dharmanairdtmya ); Buddhapalita makes no 



qualification, as Bhavaviveka will, as to whether the simile appears in 
a HInayana or Mahayana sutra. 

Finally, Buddhapalita makes the important gloss, later reiterated by 
Candraklrti, of atman as svabhava. The implications of this become 
clear when Bhavaviveka’s position is presented. 

BHAVAVIVEKA 

In his commentary on the same stanza ( MMK VH:34), Bhavaviveka 
writes: 

I and mine do not inherently exist, but they are preceived in that way. Therefore, as 
an antidote to the afflictive obstructions ( klesavarana ), the Bhagavan taught in the 
sravakayana: 

The Seer of Reality said that 
Form is like a ball of foam, 

Feeling is like a bubble. 

Discrimination is like a mirage, 

Compositional factors are like a banana tree, 

Consciousness is like an illusion . 6 

In the Mahayana, conditioned phenomena are just without inherent existence, 
although they are perceived in that way and appear in that way. Therefore, as an 
antidote to the afflictive obstructions ( klesavarana ) and the obstructions to 
omniscience (jheyavarana) it is said [in the Vajracchedika ]: 

Conditioned phenomena are to be viewed like 
Stars, cataracts, butter lamps, 

Illusions, dew, bubbles, 

Dreams, lightning, and clouds. 

Therefore, this is not something to be feared; the intelligent, having analyzed, should 
be forbearant . 7 

That is, the Buddha indicated the deceptive nature of the aggregates in 
order that followers of the HInayana might overcome the misconcep¬ 
tion that the I and mine are real. This misconception serves as the 
root cause of the afflictive obstructions such as desire, anger, pride, 
and doubt. The realization that the self does not exist serves as an 
antidote to these afflictions and upon their destruction, liberation from 
birth and death is achieved. The Buddha teaches Bodhisattvas that all 
phenomena are selfless, empty of ultimate existence. By understanding 
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this Bodhisattvas are able to overcome both the afflictive obstructions, 
which prevent liberation from rebirth, and the obstructions of 
omniscience, which prevent the attainment of Buddhahood. 

It is Bhavaviveka’s view that statements in HInayana sutras that 
compare the aggregates to deceptive phenomena are intended to 
overcome the false conception of I and mine, the chief of the afflictive 
obstructions; a sravaka or pratyekabuddha needs only to abandon the 
conception of a self of persons ( pudgalatmagraha ) to be liberated 
from cyclic existence ( samsara ). 

The Bodhisattva however, must overcome both the afflictive 
obstructions and the obstructions to omniscience in order for him to 
achieve his goal of Buddhahood. He must, therefore, abandon not 
only the conception of a self of persons but the conception of a 
self of phenomena ( dharmatmagraha ) as well. For the benefit of 
Bodhisattvas, the Buddha taught the selflessness of phenomena 
(dharmanairdtmya) in the Mahayana sutras in passages such as that 
cited from the Vajracchedika. 

Bhavaviveka contends, then, that the two passages quoted teach 
different things although they are ostensibly very similar, with both 
using the images of bubbles and a mirage. In the first passage, the five 
aggregates are being described, in the second conditioned phenomena. 
Since the five aggregates and conditioned phenomena are coextensive 
categories, 8 the tenor of the two passages is the same. In both cases 
they are being likened to instances of worldly deception. Hence, at 
face value there is nothing that indicates that the passage from the 
HInayana sutra teaches strictly the selflessness of persons whereas 
the passage from the Mahayana sutra teaches the selflessness of 
phenomena. For Bhavaviveka, the essential distinction is not to be 
found in what the passages say but in to whom they were spoken. This 
shall be explained below. 

Bhavaviveka goes on to quote Buddhapalita’s commentary to MMK 
VII.34: 

Another [i.e., Buddhapalita] says, ‘The Bhagavan set forth the categories of illusions, 
echoes, reflections, mirages, dreams, balls of foam, water bubbles, and banana trees as 
examples of the selflessness of conditioned phenomena. There is nothing whatsoever 
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real or non-mistaken in them. It is said that these are elaborations, these are falsities. 
In the statement, ‘All phenomena are selfless,’ selfless means entitynessless because 
the term ‘self’ is a word for entityness ” 9 

Bhavaviveka responds: 

Regarding that, one who is not the other [i.e., myself Bhavaviveka] says that here [in 
the passage, “Form is like a ball of foam ..since the appearance as self is a 
mistaken reality and since the term “self” is a word for self, and since a self that is a 
separate entity does not exist in those [aggregates], and they themselves are not a self 
just as they are not Isvara, that [HInayana] source cannot indicate that phenomena are 
selfless because of having the meaning of the term “selflessness of persons”, which is 
to be specifically realized in the sravakayana. If it could mean [the selflessness of 
phenomena], it would have been pointless [for the Buddha] to have taken up another 
vehicle [namely, the Mahayana]. 10 

Bhavaviveka argues that all references to selflessness in the HInayana 
sutras mean the selflessness of persons because, “the term ‘self’ is 
a word for self” of persons and does not mean entitynessless, as 
Buddhapalita claims. Passages that occur in the HInayana sutras, such 
as “Form is like a ball of foam .. ” cannot denote the selflessness of 
phenomena because srdvakas and pratyekabuddhas do not understand 
the selflessness of phenomena; the specific object of their realization is 
the selflessness of persons and therefore all allusions to selflessness in 
their sutras must mean only that. The Buddha intended for followers 
of the HInayana to understand the selflessness of persons and 
the followers of the Mahayana to understand the selflessness of 
phenomena. Therefore, nowhere in the HInayana canon did he teach 
the selflessness of phenomena. If he had, “it would have been pointless 
to have taken up another vehicle.” That is, if the object of the 
Bodhisattva’s wisdom, the emptiness of inherent existence of 
phenomena, were taught in the HInayana scriptures, then the complete 
antidote for the removal of both obstructions would be available in 
the HInayana pitaka and the Buddha’s teaching of the Mahayana 
would perforce be redundant. What sets the Mahayana sutras apart 
for Bhavaviveka is their teaching of the selflessness of phenomena. 

Bhavaviveka reiterates his assertion that srdvakas and 
pratyekabuddhas understand one type of selflessness while 
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Bodhisattvas understand another, more subtle type in his commentary 
to MMK XVHL4-5, which says: 


When the thought of the internal 

And external as I and mine 

Ceases, attachment stops and 

Through the extinguishment of that, birth ceases. 

When actions and afflictions cease, there is liberation. 

Actions and afflictions are from conceptions. 

Those [arise] from elaborations. 

Elaborations are stopped by emptiness. 11 

In the Prajnapradipa Bhavaviveka contends that the first stanza 
describes the process of achieving the liberation of sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas; through the realization of the selflessness of persons 
the afflictive obstructions are removed, resulting in the extinguishment 
of birth and the attainment of liberation. He argues that the second 
stanza describes the process of abandoning both obstructions whereby 
the Bodhisattva achieves Buddhahood. In response to a hypothetical 
Hinayana objection that it is unnecessary to realize the selflessness of 
phenomena since actions and afflictions cease through understanding 
the selflessness of persons, Bhavaviveka replies that emptiness, the 
selflessness of phenomena, must be realized in order to destroy the 
afflictions and their latencies (vasana) completely. 


Objection: By only seeing the selflessness of persons the actions that arise from the 
conception of the beautiful and pleasant and the afflictions are completely pacified. 
Therefore, to see the selflessness of phenomena would be purposeless. 

Answer: That is not correct because we wish to pull out from the roots all of the 
afflictions and their predispositions and this cannot occur without seeing the 
selflessness of phenomena. The self-arisen wisdom is the antidote to the unafflicted 
ignorance ( aklistavidya ), which is abandoned by a non-mistaken realization whose 
object is all phenomena. [Hence,] it is not purposeless to see the selflessness of 
phenomena. Therefore, emptiness, which is the character of the complete pacification 
of all conceptual elaborations ( prapanca ) in that way, is liberation. 12 


Bhavaviveka’s position, then, is that sravakas and pratyekabuddhas 
only realize the selflessness of persons and hence do not fully destroy 
the nets of the afflictions. Their partial understanding is, nevertheless, 
sufficient to put an end to birth and suffering. Bodhisattvas realize the 
more subtle selflessness of phenomena, thereby destroying the 



elaborations of ultimate existence, which are the root cause of the 
afflictions, including the conception of a self of persons. 

Bhavaviveka delineates the two obstructions ( dvarana) most fully in 
the fourth chapter of the Tarkajvala , entitled “Introduction to the 
Reality of Sravakas” (sravakatattvaviniscaya). In commenting on 
Madhyamakahrdaya IV.28, he writes: 

The path taught in the sravakaydna is not a cause of perfect, complete enlightenment 
(samyaksambodhi) because, since it lacks meditation [on emptiness], it is incapable 
of abandoning the obstructions to omniscience, as is the path taught in the 
pratyekabuddhayana . 13 

He explains that there are two types of afflictive obstructions, the 
binding (bandhana) and the latent (vasana). The obstructions to 
omniscience only have a nature of binding. He goes on to say: 

With respect to this, sravakas and pratyekabuddhas merely abandon the binding 
afflictions, not the latent afflictions [nor] the obstructions to omniscience, which do 
not have a twofold nature. Therefore, it cannot be said that Arhats achieve nirv ana 
because they [still] have obstructions (to be abandoned], like Stream Enterers 
(srotapanna) and so forth. Thus, this proves the statement that even sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas become Buddhas upon purifying the stains of the predispositions 
and completing the collections of enlightenment (bodhisambhara). u 

In addition to there being two kinds of afflictive obstructions, there 
are also two kinds of ignorance, the afflicted ignorance (klistdvidyd) 
and the non-afflicted ignorance (aklistavidyd), with the former 
including such things as pride, obscuration, and attachment regarding 
the self. Non-afflicted ignorance is of the nature of the latencies. As in 
the case of the two types of afflictive obstructions, only the first type 
of ignorance is abandoned via the Hinayana path: 

Regarding that, sravaka superiors (arya) entirely and thoroughly abandon the afflictive 
ignorance because they understand the selflessness of persons (pudgalanairatmya ). 

The non-afflicted [ignorance] does not obstruct [their] liberation, so that although [that 
type of ignorance] continues to exist, it is said that they gain knowledge of extinguish¬ 
ment ( ksaya ) and non-production (anutpada). 15 

Thus, for Bhavaviveka, sravakas and pratyekabuddhas abandon the 
binding afflictive obstructions and the afflictive ignorance but do not 
abandon the latent afflictions of the non-afflicted ignorance, nor do 
they abandon the obstructions to omniscience. It cannot even be said. 
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therefore, that Arhats have abandoned the afflictive obstructions; they 
have only abandoned one type of afflictive obstruction, that which 
binds them in the cycle of rebirth. It is only through meditating on 
emptiness and thereby destroying the misconception that is the root 
of desire that one is able to destroy the latent afflictions. Because 
sravakas and pratyekabuddhas only understand the selflessness of 
persons and do not understand emptiness, they are incapable of 
destroying the latent afflictions. 

The Bhagavan is one who has thoroughly abandoned the stains of the afflictions 
together with their latencies through becoming accustomed to the view of emptiness 
over a long period of time. Therefore, this [Mahayana] is shown to be special due to 
[possessing] a method for abandoning the obstructions to omniscience. 16 

It is thus clear that, according to Bhavaviveka, it is impossible to 
abandon the latent afflictions, the non-afflictive ignorance, or the 
obstructions to omniscience without understanding emptiness, and the 
exposition of emptiness is a special feature of the Mahayana. 

Abandonment of the obstructions to omniscience does not occur without special 
meditation [on emptiness]. Even the Bhagavan did not annihilate the obstructions to 
omniscience by means of this [Hinayana] path; he abandoned them by means of 
another, special meditation. If this path had the capacity to abandon the obstructions 
to omniscience, then even sravakas and pratyekabuddhas would have annihilated the 
two obstructions and abandoned the intervening latencies. This is not the case. 
Therefore, the obstructions to omniscience are abandoned thoroughly only by the 
special cultivation of the path taught in the Mahayana. 17 

This statement provides further support for Bhavaviveka’s contention 
that the doctrine of emptiness is not set forth in the Hinayana sutras. 
He argues that if the Hinayana path possessed a method for abandon¬ 
ing the obstructions to omniscience, sravakas and pratyekabuddhas 
would have abandoned them. Because they have not, Bhavaviveka 
concludes that the only way to abandon the obstructions to 
omniscience is by engaging in “a special meditation,” meditation on 
emptiness, which is explicated exclusively in the Mahayana. Further¬ 
more, the Hinayana path is incapable of abandoning even the afflictive 
obstructions in their entirety; it only abandons the binding afflictions 
but leaves intact the latencies of the afflictive obstructions. This 
contention leads Bhavaviveka to a radical deprecation of the Hinayana 
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path when he claims that, “It cannot be said that Arhats achieve 
nirvana because they [still] have obstructions [to be abandoned] ” 

Later, however, he seems to contradict himself when he says that 
although sravakas do not abandon the non-afflictive ignorance, they 
nevertheless achieve liberation, “they achieve knowledge of extinguish¬ 
ment and non-production.” In one place he says that sravakas do not 
achieve liberation and in another place he says that they do. It is 
necessary to attempt to determine whether he is referring to two 
different liberations, two distinct enlightenments. 

Knowledge of extinguishment ( ksayajhdna) and knowledge of non¬ 
production ( anutpadajhdna ) are the ninth and tenth of the ten 
knowledges, 18 which are described at length in the seventh chapter 
of the Abhidharmakosabhasyam, Vasubandhu says at VL67a: 

“The knowledges of extinguishment and non-production are 
enlightenment.” 19 

With the attainment of these two knowledges ignorance is 
abandoned completely; with the knowledge of extinguishment comes 
the knowledge that the task is completed and with knowledge of non¬ 
production comes the knowledge that there is nothing more to 
accomplish. 20 With the attainment of the knowledge of extinguishment 
one becomes an Arhat (Kosa, VL44—45a) and with the attainment of 
the knowledge of non-production, one becomes an immovable 
(akopya) Arhat (Kosa y VL50a). At Kosa, VII.7, Vasubandhu describes 
the knowledge of extinguishment as the certainty with regard to the 
truths that the sufferings have been identified, the origins have been 
abandoned, etc. He identifies the knowledge of non-production as the 
certainty that there is nothing further to be identified, abandoned, etc. 
In the autocommentary, he cites the Mulasastra : 

What is the knowledge of extinguishment? When one knows, “I have identified 
suffering perfectly, I have abandoned origin, I have now actualized cessation, I have 
cultivated the path,” the resulting understanding, the vision, the knowledge, the 
intelligence, the enlightenment, the wisdom, the illumination is called the knowledge of 
extinguishment. 

What is the knowledge of non-production? When one knows, “I have identified 
suffering completely and there is nothing more to identify,... there is no other path 
to cultivate,” the knowledge is called the knowledge of non-production. 21 

Thus, for Vasubandhu these two bring knowledge that the afflictions 
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(, klesa ), the contaminants ( asrava ), and the insidiosities ( anusaya) have 
been extinguished and will not be produced in the future. 

Bhavaviveka presents his position on the two knowledges at 
Madhyamakahrdaya IV.27: 

Furthermore, the knowledge of non-production and extinguishment 

Is not, in reality, the ultimate object 

Because it is conceptual and is as if erroneous. 

How could they think that that is reality ? 22 

In the autocommentary, Bhavaviveka says: 

The opponents assert that the knowledge of the non-production of the aggregates and 
the knowledge of the extinguishment of the afflictions that occur at the completion 
of the sixteen mental moments called the forbearance of doctrinal knowledge 
( dharmajhdnaksdnti ) regarding suffering, doctrinal knowledge regarding suffering, the 
forbearance of subsequent knowledge ( anvayajhdnaksanti ) regarding suffering, 
subsequent knowledge regarding suffering and, in the same way, the forbearance and 
knowledge of the doctrinal [knowledge] and subsequent knowledge for origins, 
cessations, and paths were indicated by the Bhagavan [when] he said, “The knowl¬ 
edges of extinguishment and non-production is enlightenment .” 23 Because we do not 
agree with this, we refute it and say, “These are ultimately inaccurate. For what 
reason? Because they are conceptual, like mistaken consciousness.” This indicates that 
since the knowledges of extinguishment and non-production are similar to mistaken 
consciousnesses and because they observe the unreal, they are [not] complete 
understandings and are [not] endowed with knowledge . 24 

It is at this point that Bhavaviveka argues that the sravakayana and 
pratyekabuddhayana are not a cause of highest enlightenment because 
they lack the realization that eliminates the obstructions to omniscience. 
The Arhat is thus not truly liberated because he still has obstructions. 
The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas abandon only the binding afflictive 
obstructions; the latent afflictive obstructions and the obstructions to 
omniscience remain. Furthermore, although they have destroyed the 
afflicted ignorance ( klistavidya ), which includes pride, desire, and 
so forth, they have not abandoned the unafflicted ignorance 
(< aklistavidya ), which has the nature of instinct (vasana). 25 

It is Bhavaviveka’s view, then, that Arhats are beset by three faults 
which Buddhas have abandoned: the latent afflictive obstructions 
or latencies of the afflictions ( klesavasana ), the obstructions to 
omniscience ( jneyavarana ), and the unafflicted ignorance ( klistavidya ). 

Lamotte has studied the development of the idea of the latencies of 
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the afflictions in Indian Buddhist thought. 26 It is in the Hinayana sects 
that the idea of the latencies of the afflictions (or impregnations of the 
passions, as Lamotte renders the term) first develops, apparently as a 
means of accounting for the strange behavior of some of the Buddha’s 
most illustrious disciples. For example, Mahamaudgalyayana, the most 
advanced of the disciples in the use of magical powers, would begin to 
skip and jump about whenever he heard music; Nanda would stare at 
the women in the audience before preaching the dhar ma; Gavampati 
would spit out his food and then eat it. 27 Such behavior was under¬ 
standably difficult to account for in those who had destroyed the 
afflictions. It was explained that these Arhats still had the latencies of 
the afflictions, predispositions to certain types of physical and verbal 
activity deriving from former births. Hence, Mahamaudgalyayana’s 
“simian atavism” at the sound of music was due to the fact that he had 
been a monkey in previous lives. Nanda’s ostensibly lustful stares were 
the residue of a past fondness for women and Gavampati’s dis gusting 
mealtime habit was the imprint of five hundred lifetimes as a cow. 2 ® 
Lamotte cites the Mahavibhasa for a technical exp lanation; 

In every Sravaka who has already committed himself to a given passion, there is 
created by that passion a special potential, cause of a distortion in bodily and vocal 
behaviour: (this potential dwells] in the mind and is called impregnation. The 
impregnation is a special thought, [morally] undefined . 29 

Both Hinayana and Mahayana sects held that the Buddha alone was 
free from such impregnations, due to his collection of merit over 
countless aeons. 30 The Mahaprajmparamitopadesa explains that the 
Bodhisattva abandons the afflictions over the first seven grounds 
(bhumi) and the latencies of the afflictions over grounds eight, nine, 
and ten. 31 

Thus, it would seem that Bhavaviveka’s hypothetical Hinayana 
opponent would agree with him that the Arhat has not destroyed the 
latencies of the afflictions while the Buddha has. However, the 
Hinayanist would argue that those latencies could be removed by 
traversing the Bodhisattva path as described by the Hinayana and 
would not require embarkation on the bogus Mahayana path. The 
same could be said of the unafflicted ignorance. 

The unafflicted ignorance is said to involve an ignorance of the 
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profound and subtle qualities of a Buddha; an ignorance of the very 
distant in place, as when Maudgalyayana did not know that his mother 
had been reborn in the Marie! world; an ignorance of the distant in 
time, as when Sariputra did not know that a certain householder 
possessed the roots of virtue necessary for liberation and thus did not 
allow him to join the order; and an ignorance due to the limitless 
divisions of the aspects of cause of effect, that is, not knowing the 
specific details of the realms, places of transmigration, circumstances 
of a lifetime, and so forth. Only a Buddha, for example, is said to 
know the karmic causes of the various colors in the feathers of a 
peacock’s tail. 32 It would be the position of the Vaibhasikas, for 
example, that such ignorance is present in Arhats and absent in the 
Buddha and can be removed by the Bodhisattva path as set forth in 
the HInayana canon. 33 However, Bhavaviveka seems to have a 
different, more subtle, unafflicted ignorance in mind. He cites the 
Suryabuddhakrtanirdesasutra : 


This ignorance has two aspects: 

The mundane and the surpassing. 

The mundane creates discrimination; 

The surpassing extends far. 

When a disciple abides in the cessations. 

His mind becomes fixed. 

He is without appropriation [of the aggregates). 
He does not enter into birth. 

Abiding free from cessation, 

He is obscured by the surpassing ignorance. 
His consciousness lacks appropriation 
And he says he is liberated. 

How can this obscuration be liberation? 

In fact, it is complete obscuration. 

His consciousness is completely concealed 
In the depths of the source of phenomena. 

Although he does not take rebirth, 

This is not the final awakening. 

If it becomes the dharmakaya of a Buddha, 

It is called nirvana. 

This dharmakaya of the Buddha 
Is nirvana. 

It is fully known only by a Buddha. 

Therefore, abide in [their] blessings . 34 



This passage is cited by Bhavaviveka as support for his position that 
sravakas abandon fully and utterly the afflictive ignorance through 
their understanding of the selflessness of persons. Although the 
unafflicted ignorance persists, it does not obstruct their liberation, and 
it can thus be said that they achieve knowledge of extinguishment and 
non-production. 35 Because Bhavaviveka implies that it is necessary to 
meditate on the selflessness of phenomena in order to destroy the 
unafflicted ignorance, it is unclear how that ignorance differs from the 
obstructions to omniscience. 

It would seem that his position can be summarized as follows: 

L Arhats abandon the binding afflictions and the afflicted 
ignorance, 

2. Arhats do not abandon the latent afflictions, which are removed 
through the Bodhisattva’s collection of merit. 

3. Arhats do not abandon the obstructions to omniscience or the 
unafflicted ignorance, which can only be abandoned through 
meditation on emptiness as set forth in the Mahayana canon. 

Thus, when Bhavaviveka says in one place that sravakas do not 
achieve liberation and elsewhere says that they do, he is clearly 
referring to two distinct enlightenments. When he says that an Arhat 
does not achieve nirvana, he means that an Arhat does not achieve 
the perfect, complete enlightenment (samyaksambodhi) of a Buddha 
until he abandons the obstructions to omniscience, and this is 
accomplished only when the Arhat enters the Mahayana and 
completes the Bodhisattva path. When he says that sravakas achieve 
liberation, he means that they achieve the dual knowledge of 
extinguishment and non-production that is acquired at the completion 
of the sixteen moments of knowledge (jnana) and forbearance 
(ksanti) with respect to the four truths, 36 at which point the srdvaka 
realizes that the afflictions have been extinguished and the aggregates 
will not be produced again in another lifetime. This indeed must be 
considered liberation in that the cycle of rebirth has been halted. But 
Bhavaviveka disputes the HInayana contention that the knowledge of 
extinguishment and non-production is enlightenment because such 
knowledge is accompanied by conception. He goes on to say that the 
knowledges of extinguishment and non-production are mistaken 
consciousnesses and observe the unreal ( vipanta ), presumably because 
they do not observe emptiness. 37 
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Bhavaviveka grudgingly concedes that freedom from rebirth is 
attainable via the Hlnayana path while at the same time denigrating 
the attainment of the Arhat, whose enlightenment is far inferior to that 
of a Buddha. The Arhat, he says, is like a stream enterer when 
compared to a Buddha because he still has many obstacles to 
overcome. It is only when the Arhat enters the Mahayana path that 
true enlightenment comes within his grasp. So long as the srdvakas 
and pratyekabuddhas remain satisfied with the provisional wisdom 
taught in the Hlnayana sutras, they can only seek the inferior 
attainment of mere freedom from rebirth and the binding afflictions. 

So long as they view the knowledge of impermanence, of production, 
and of cessation taught in their sutras as supreme, they will remain 
bound by the webs of misconception because, for Bhavaviveka, these 
knowledges are ultimately mistaken. The knowledge gained from the 
Hlnayana sutras is sufficient to destroy the binding afflictions but 
is not knowledge of the real. He says in the third chapter of the 
Tarkajvala: 

In the sravakayana , the Bhagavart thoroughly explained to srdvakas , in order that they 
might abandon the afflictive obstructions: 

O, products are impermanent 

Having the nature of production and disintegration. 

Being produced they cease. 

They are peacefully blissful . 38 

Why? As it is said [in sutra]: 

The various worlds are not desire; 

Attachment to the imaginary is the desire of beings. 

For the steady [of mind] who abide like the various worlds 

[Desires] are tamed accordingly. 

In the Mahayana, [the Buddha taught] no arising, no phenomena, no production, no 
cessation, no composition, and no objects of knowledge in duality. If [that is the case], 
how can the afflictions arise? Thus, [the Buddha] explained [this] fully to the 
compassionate [Bodhisattvas] so that they might abandon the afflictions together with 
their latencies as well as the stains of the obstructions to omniscience . 39 

It is clear, then, that Bhavaviveka sees a fundamental difference 
between the nature of reality described in the Hlnayana sutras and the 
nature of reality described by the Buddha in the Mahayana sutras. In 
the Hlnayana, the Buddha talked about impermanence, production, 



and disintegration, the transitory nature of phenomena. In the 
Mahayana, he talked about the emptiness of ultimate existence. The 
understanding of the former is not the understanding of the latter; 
they are two very different realizations. For Bhavaviveka, only one 
is ultimately true, only one is knowledge of reality. The other is 
provisional, mistaken, and ultimately false. The realization of 
impermanence and of the selflessness of persons gained in the 
Hlnayana has the capacity to tame and destroy the desire that binds 
beings in birth and death. Still, it is mistaken in the final analysis, it is 
“ultimately inaccurate,” as Bhavaviveka says. How, then, is it possible 
for a mistake, an untruth, to lead to freedom? 

Bhavaviveka answers this question in an intriguing manner through 
examining what is meant by the terms “true” and “false ” At 
Madhyamakahrdaya IV.30 he says: 

In fact, there is no path in the Mahayana 
For the realization of Buddhahood 
Because it would have conceptions and signs, 

As do worldly paths . 40 

Here, using the apophatic language so beloved by the Madhyamikas, 
Bhavaviveka denies the ultimate existence of the path to Buddhahood 
because, in reality, the Mahayana path is empty of ultimate existence 
as are all other paths and all other phenomena in the universe. In 
reality, there is only emptiness, the negation of ultimate existence. His 
commentary says: 


The path is not a cause of enlightenment because it possesses conceptions and signs, 
such as [the statement], “This world and the world beyond exist ” It is like the path of 
performing actions that cause beings [to be reborn) in the realm of gods and humans 
[which is not a cause of enlightenment ]. 41 

Bhavaviveka’s point is that the special cause of Buddhahood is the 
non-conceptual, non-dual realization of the signless reality, emptiness; 
the details of the Mahayana path cannot, in themselves, serve as the 
cause of Buddhahood, just as ethical action alone can lead only to a 
favorable rebirth and never to the enlightenment of a Buddha. 

It is important to note that Bhavaviveka here expressed what might 
be termed a qualified apophasis concerning the path. When he says 
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that there is no path in the verse above, he is making a specific 
statement about what does and does not effect enlightenment. To 
introduce that verse he says, “Furthermore, in this Mahayana system, 
the Bhagavan teaches the cultivation and clear realization of the 
path conventionally, not ultimately.” 42 Hence, the path exists 
conventionally. 

As a Madhyamika, Bhavaviveka would hold that the attainment of 
Buddhahood via the Mahayana path does not ultimately exist because 
the Mahayana path and Buddhahood and its attainment are all empty 
of ultimate existence. As a Madhyamika, he would also uphold the 
compatibility of emptiness and dependent arising {pratityasamutpdda)\ 
the emptiness of a particular phenomenon does not cancel its 
conventional efficacy. Thus, that the Mahayana path does not 
ultimately exist is not a problem for Bhavaviveka. It is a problem, 
however, for his hypothetical Hmayana opponent who sees the 
Madhyamika view as nihilistic and who cannot conceive of an 
existence empty of ultimate existence. In the Tarkajvala , such an 
opponent raises the following qualm: 

If it is the case that the cultivation of the path is for the purpose of destroying the 
afflictions, then what destroys the afflictions when [the path] itself is not true? By 
thinking that the stump of a tree is a human, one does not get rid of doubt . 43 

That is, an unreal path cannot destroy the afflictions. It is incorrect to 
hold that the afflictions can be overcome by cultivating a path that is 
not truly established. Something which is false can have no positive 
effect, says the opponent; nothing is gained by mistaking a tree stump 
in the distance for a human. 

Bhavaviveka, of course, does not agree because he does not equate 
non-true existence with non-existence; something can be empty of true 
existence, and in that sense be untrue, and still perform a positive 
function. But what of the opponent’s example? Can anything ever be 
gained by a visual error? Bhavaviveka, ever undaunted, provides a 
counterexample: 


Just as someone is frightened 
Through confusing a rope for a snake, 
[So] knowing that [it] is a coiled vine 
Is known to be a cure [for that fear ]. 44 



In his commentary, he explains: 

Due to being mistaken, someone initially (thinks] that a rope is a snake, not knowing 
that it is a rope. [Telling] that [person], “This is a coiled vine, it is neither a rope nor 
a snake,” [creates] the apprehension of an unreal [in the sense of non-existent] coiled 
vine whereby the mistaking of [a rope] for a snake is cured. In the same way, 
adherence to wrong views and wrong thoughts arises through being initially mistaken 
about forms and so forth. By knowing that one is mistaken about these, a view is 
created that is a cure, such as the correct view (samyak-dnti). [But] one should know 
that both of these [views, the wrong and the correct] are wrong due to being 
conceptions of true existence. The unseen is reality because there is nothing other 
than the nature which is non-true existence . 45 

To illustrate his point, he cites a passage from the Tathdgatakosasutra : 

Kasyapa, it is thus. Some beings are tormented by the unfounded suspicion [that they 
have taken] poison, and they beat their breasts and wail, saying, “I have eaten poison! 

I have eaten poison!” One skilled in the ways of medicine pretends to, remove the 
unreal poison [by giving them a purgative 46 ) thereby overcoming the belief [caused] by 
their suspicion of poison. As a consequence, they are relieved of their torment. What 
do you think, Kasyapa? If the doctor had not pretended to remove the false weak 
poison, would those beings have lived? 

No, Bhagavan. Just as they were supposedly tormented by an unreal poison, so 
[that torment] was removed by another unreal poison. 

The Bhagavan said, “In the same way, Kasyapa, do I teach the doctrine in an 
unreal manner to childish common beings who are beset by the afflictions” 

Does the Bhagavan not speak the truth? How could the Tathagata not speak the 
truth? 

The Bhagavan said, “Kasyapa, what do you think? Are you liberated by truth or 
untruth? 

I am liberated by untruth, not by the truth. Bhagavan, desire, hatred, and 
obscuration are said to be untrue. If desire were true, Bhagavan, one could not 
remove oneself from desire through [meditation on] ugliness. If hatred were real, 
Bhagavan, one could not remove oneself from hatred through [meditation on] love. If 
obscuration were real, Bhagavan, one could not remove oneself from obscuration 
through [meditation on] dependent arising. Bhagavan, it is because desire and hatred 
and ignorance are unreal that one can separate oneself from them by meditation on 
ugliness, love, and dependent arising. Bhagavan, since all afflictions are unreal, they 
are thoroughly abandoned by a realization that is unreal. Bhagavan, because both the 
afflictions and that by which they are abandoned are unreal and untrue, unreal 
knowledge removes one from unreal afflictions . 47 

Bhavaviveka begins with the classic example of mistaking a coiled 
rope for a snake. He adds a further twist, however, by arguing that 
one can dispel the fear of the mistaken person by telling him that it is 
not a snake but a coiled vine. (He does not suggest the motivation for 
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such prevarication.) This demonstrates that a mistake can be corrected 
(in the sense that the fear of the snake is dispelled) by an untruth. In 
the same way, wrong philosophical views, such as that forms are 
permanent, can be eradicated by learning correct views concerning 
impermanence. However, ultimately both wrong views and correct 
views are false because they are involved with the elaborations of true 
existence, “both of these are wrong due to being conceptions of true 
existence (dngos por ’dzin pa).” Emptiness, “the unseen,” is reality 
“because there is nothing other than the nature of non-true existence 
(dngos po med pa).” 

Thus, to the HInayana opponent who objects that the path must be 
truly existent in order to be effective, Bhavaviveka responds with an 
example of an effective lie, providing an instance of a worldly untruth 
to show that what is not truly existent can nonetheless be efficacious. 
He takes the discussion to another level, however, by going on to say 
that wrong views and correct views are ultimately false because they 
are based in the conception of true existence, that the only reality is 
emptiness, the very absence of true existence. 

The play on “true” and “false”, “real” and “unreal” continues in the 
example provided from sutra, an example in which the motivation for 
the telling of a lie (or at least the withholding of the truth) is provided. 
The Buddha tells the story of a group of people who mistakenly 
believe they have been poisoned and are duly distressed. A skilled 
physician, knowing that his assurance that they have not been 
poisoned would be insufficient to allay their fears, administers 
something that they believe to be an antidote, thereby “curing” them. 
Comparing himself to that physician, the Buddha says, “In the same 
way, Kasyapa, do I teach the doctrine in an unreal manner to childish 
common beings who are beset by the afflictions.” That is, the Buddha 
teaches that which is not “true” to the more benighted of his followers. 

To this point, Bhavaviveka’s example of the coiled vine and the 
example from sutra are roughly parallel, showing the efficacy of 
untruth to dispel fear. The exegeses of the two examples are somewhat 
different. Bhavaviveka explains that even though the correct view is 
not ultimately true, it can counteract wrong views. Kasyapa focuses 
at first not on the truth or falsity of the antidote but on that of the 
malady, noting that it is because desire, hatred, and ignorance are 
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untrue, that is, not truly existent, that they are susceptible to medita¬ 
tion on ugliness, love, and dependent arising. But he goes on to imply 
that this susceptibility is not because the unreal is overcome by the 
real but rather because the unreal is susceptible to the unreal: 

“ Bhagavan, because both the afflictions and that by which they are 
abandoned are unreal and untrue, unreal knowledge separates one 
from unreal afflictions.” There is no explicit identification made here, 
as there is by Bhavaviveka, of this lack of truth with reality. However, 
when Kasyapa says, “I am liberated by untruth, not by truth,” he 
seems to imply that it is because phenomena are empty that liberation 
is possible, that if things were reified into some true existence, 
transformation would be impossible. 

It is certainly fair to ask at this juncture what this discussion has to 
do with the question of whether sravakas understand emptiness. 
Bhavaviveka is here attempting to prove the Madhyamika point (made 
also by Nagarjuna at MMK, XXIV, 14—24) that the viability of 
phenomena is possible within emptiness, that things need not be truly 
existent (indeed must not be) in order to be effective. Because 
Bhavaviveka’s sravaka opponent raises this qualm, it is clear at least 
that that sravaka does not understand emptiness. But what of the rest? 

Bhavaviveka’s example of telling a frightened person that a coiled 
rope is a coiled vine is ascribed great significance by Tibetan 
doxographers of the dGe-lugs-pa order in their discussion of the 
question of whether, according to Svatantrika, sravakas understand 
emptiness. As will be seen in the next section, Candrakirti criticizes an 
opponent for asserting on the one hand that the conception of true 
existence is the root cause of suffering and rebirth and asserting on 
the other that liberation from suffering and rebirth is possible without 
abandoning that conception. Bhavaviveka does indeed appear to be 
caught in that contradiction. In an attempt to answer for him, ’Jam- 
dbyangs-bzhad-pa (1648—1721) in his Great Exposition of Tenets 
(Grub mtha’ chen mo) and Ngag-dbang-dpal-ldan (1797—?) in his 
Annotations (mChan ’grel) to the Great Exposition of Tenets argue 
that it was Bhavaviveka’s position that although emptiness is the final 
mode of being and true nature of reality and that the conception of 
true existence is the root cause of suffering, it is not necessary to 
understand emptiness in order to be liberated from rebirth, just as it is 
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not necessary to know that what looks like a snake is actually a coiled 
rope; it is sufficient to think that it is a coiled vine for one’s fears to 
be assuaged. In the same way, although emptiness, the selflessness of 
phenomena, is reality, it is sufficient to understand the selflessness of 
persons in order to gain the lesser liberation of the Arhat. 48 Whether 
it can be concluded that this is Bhavaviveka’s position will be 
considered when Candraklrti’s refutations are dealt with. 

An examination of Bhavaviveka’s statements in the Prajhapradipa 
and the Tarkajvala indicates that he rejected the view that the doctrine 
of emptiness appeared anywhere in the Hmayana sutras, and that he 
held that the doctrine of emptiness was at least a, if not the, distin¬ 
guishing feature of the Mahayana canon, that followers of the 
HInayana realize only the selflessness of persons and not that of 
phenomena, thereby becoming Arhats and abandoning the binding 
afflictive obstructions but not the latent afflictions, the unafflicted 
ignorance, or the obstructions to omniscience, which can only be 
abandoned through meditation on emptiness. 

CANDRAKIRTI 

Bhavaviveka’s contention that the selflessness of phenomena is 
not taught in the Hmayana sutras rests on three major points of 
disagreement with Buddhapalita: the meaning of self and selflessness, 
the nature of the two obstructions, and implicitly, the distinguishing 
feature of the Mahayana. Candrakirti attacks Bhavaviveka’s position 
on each of these points. 

He says in his commentary to Aryadeva’s Catuhsataka : 

Regarding this, “self” is the entity of things that does not depend on another 
(( aparapratibaddha ), [it is] inherent existence. The non-existence of that is selflessness. 
Through the division into phenomena ( dharma ) and persons (pudgala ) it is 
understood as twofold, the selflessness of phenomena ( dharmanairatmya ) and the 
selflessness of persons ( pudgalanairdtmya ). 

Candrakirti makes two essential points here. First, he follows 
Buddhapalita’s gloss of atman as svabhava; self does not refer to a 
falsely attributed quality of the person. Rather, it is the inherent 
existence, the intrinsic nature, the own-being falsely ascribed to all 
phenomena, including persons. It is an entity of independence and 



autonomy, an inner principle of objects that relies on nothing else for 
its existence. Secondly, Candrakirti asserts that selflessness, the 
absence of this inherent existence, can be seen as twofold, as the 
selflessness of persons and the selflessness of phenomena, a division 
based not on two qualities but on two qualificands. A person’s lack of 
being an independent, inherently existing entity is the selflessness of 
persons. That same absence of inherent existence in a phenomenon 
other than the person is the selflessness of phenomena. For 
Candrakirti, there is no difference in subtlety between the two 
selflessnesses. They are distinguished from the point of view of the 
bases that are selfless, that is, persons and phenomena. They are not 
distinguished from the point of view of that of which they are empty; 
the object of negation (pratisedhya ), inherent existence, is the same. 

Candraklrti’s position stands in sharp contrast to that of 
Bhavaviveka, who holds that the selflessness of phenomena is more 
subtle than the selflessness of persons. The two selflessnesses are not 
only distinguished in terms of what is selfless, as they are for 
Candrakirti, but are also differentiated from the point of view of how 
they are selfless; the word “self” in the terms “selflessness of persons” 
and “selflessness of phenomena” has two distinct referents. When it is 
said that the person is selfless, it means that the aggregates are not a 
permanent, single, independent agent either individually or collectively, 
nor does such an entity exist apart from the aggregates. For 
Bhavaviveka, the self is only imputedly existent (prajnapti-sat) as the 
mental consciousness. 49 When it is said that phenomena are selfless, it 
means that they lack ultimate existence ( paramartha-sat ); they are 
incapable of withstanding analysis by a reasoning consciousness 
investigating their final mode of being. 50 

As Bhavaviveka explains in his commentary to MMK XVni.4—5, 
the selflessness of persons is the object of the wisdom of srdvakas and 
pratyekabuddhas whereas the more subtle selflessness of phenomena 
is the object of the wisdom of Bodhisattvas. In his own commentary to 
MMK XVHI.4-5, Candrakirti says: 

Therefore, in dependence on emptiness, which has the character of the complete 
pacification of all elaborations, one separates from elaborations and through 
separating from elaborations, thought is reversed. By overcoming thought, the 
afflictions are reversed and by overcoming the afflictions, birth is reversed. Therefore, 
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since onJy emptiness has the character of the overcoming of all elaborations, it is 
called nirvana. As [Aryadeva’s] Catuhsataka says: 

Here, in brief, the Tathagatas 

Speak of only these two: 

The doctrine is non-harming; 

Emptiness is nirvana. 

The master Bhavaviveka does not understand that sravakas and pratyekabuddhas 
have realization of emptiness as it is explained. 51 

Candraklrti then paraphrases Bhavaviveka’s position that sravakas 
understand that there is no self of persons whereas the object of a 
Bodhisattva’s non-conceptual wisdom is the view of the non¬ 
production of all products ( ajatasarvasamskara ), that is, the 
selflessness of phenomena. 52 

To support his position that followers of the HInayana realize ' 
emptiness, Candraklrti cites the Astasahasrikaprajhapdramitasutra : 

Subhuti, one who wishes to attain the enlightenment of a sravaka should learn this 
perfection of wisdom. Subhuti, one who wishes to attain the enlightenment of a 
pratyekabuddha should learn this perfection of wisdom. Subhuti, one who wishes to 
attain unsurpassed, perfect, complete enlightenment should learn this perfection of 
wisdom. 53 

This is the extent of Candraklrti’s consideration in the Prasannapada 
of the question of whether sravakas understand emptiness. He notes 
that he has already demonstrated that Bhavaviveka does not follow 
Nagaijuna on this point and refers the reader to the eighth verse of 
the first chapter of the Madhyamakdvatara , 54 Let us turn there. 

Candrakirti’s Madhyamakavatarabhasya is divided into twelve 
chapters, the first ten devoted to delineations of the ten Bodhisattva 
grounds ( bhumi ), the eleventh describing the qualities of the ten 
grounds, and the twelfth describing the qualities of Buddhahood. 
Candraklrti’s discussion of the object of the HInayana wisdom and his 
attendant critique of Bhavaviveka occur in two places in the text. In 
the first chapter, employing scripture, he presents quotations from 
sutra and from the works of Nagaijuna to show that sravakas 
understand emptiness. In the sixth chapter, employing reasoning, he 
argues that it is logically untenable to hold that liberation is possible 
without knowing emptiness. 
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At Madhyamakdvatara, 1.8, referring to Bodhisattvas on the first 
ground, Candraklrti writes: 

Even those who abide in the first aspiration to full enlightenment 
Subdue those born from the speech of Munindra 
As well as pratyekabuddhas through the increase of their merit 
On the Gone Afar he surpasses them in awareness. 55 

Bodhisattvas on the first ground have greater merit than sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas . It is not until the seventh ground, however, the 
Gone Afar ( duramgama ), that Bodhisattvas surpass those of the 
HInayana with their wisdom. Candraklrti cites the Dasabhumika for 
support: 

Similarly, Children of the Conqueror, as soon as he creates the aspiration [to 
enlightenment], a Bodhisattva outshines sravakas and pratyekabuddhas by the 
greatness of his special thought but not by the power of his analytical awareness. A 
Bodhisattva abiding on the seventh Bodhisattva ground greatly surpasses all the 
activities of sravakas and pratyekabuddhas through abiding in the great knowledge of 
his own sphere. 56 

Candraklrti argues that it can be determined clearly from this passage 
that sravakas and pratyekabuddhas have the knowledge that all 
phenomena lack inherent existence. If they did not understand the 
emptiness of inherent existence of phenomena, then Bodhisattvas on 
the first ground, who do have such understanding, would surpass them 
in intelligence on the first ground, not on the seventh as is indicated 
by the sutra. If sravakas and pratyekabuddhas observed forms as 
having their own entity, they would be mistaken and thus would not 
realize the selflessness of the person because they would misperceive 
the aggregates as self. 57 He goes on to cite an extended passage from 
Nagaijuna’s Ratnavall (stanzas 1.35—37 and IV.57—66) to establish 
the relationship between the misconception of the aggregates and the 
misconception of the self. For example, Ratnavall\ 1.35 says: 

As long as there is a conception of the aggregates. 

There is a conception of the “I”; 

When there is a conception of the tt F there is action; 

From action there is birth. 58 
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The second long citation from the Ratnavali contains the stanza 
(IV.63): 

Because they lack entityness in that way, 

Attachment to finding pleasure and 

Attachment to separating from pain are abandoned. 

Therefore, those who see in this way are liberated. 5 ^ 

Candrakirti argues that these extended passages from Nagarjuna prove 
that it was his position that followers of the Hinayana understand 
emptiness because in his description of phenomena, such as the 
aggregates and physical elements (mahabhuta), as lacking inherent 
existence and how liberation is achieved through understanding that, 
there is no mention of Bodhisattvas. Bodhisattvas are referred to only 
in the last stanza cited ( Ratnavali, TV.66): 

Bodhisattvas, who also see in this way, 

Wish definitely for enlightenment. 

But they continue in existence until enlightenment 
Through their compassion. 60 

Candrakirti attempts to demonstrate two points in the foregoing 
discussion. The first is that there is ample evidence in sutra and in the 
statements of Nagaijuna to indicate that sravakas and pratyekabuddhas 
understand the emptiness of inherent existence. His second point is 
that it is clear from the statements of Nagarjuna that sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas must realize emptiness, the lack of inherent existence 
of persons and phenomena, in order to be liberated from rebirth. 
Contrary to Bhavaviveka’s view, it is impossible to realize that the 
person is selfless without realizing that phenomena are selfless 
because, as Nagarjuna says, as long as the aggregates are miscon¬ 
ceived, so long is there the misconception of the T\ Hence, know¬ 
ledge of the emptiness of inherent existence of persons and phenomena 
is essential for liberation from suffering. If sravakas and pratyekabuddhas 
did not have such knowledge they would be like non-Buddhists who 
do not destroy the afflictions. The necessity of knowledge of emptiness 
for liberation is considered further by Candrakirti in the sixth chapter. 

Candrakirti disputes two other positions of Bhavaviveka in the first 
chapter of the Madhyamakdvatdra , the first being Bhavaviveka’s 
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contention that emptiness is not set forth in the Hinayana sutras. Like 
Buddhapalita, he cites the “Form is like a ball of foam” stanza as 
evidence of the doctrine of the selflessness of phenomena in the 
sravakapitaka. He then cites two statements from Nagaijuna, the first 
of which (Ratnavali IV. 86) states that the teaching of non-production 
in the Mahayana and the teaching of extinguishment in the Hinayana 
refer to the same thing. In the second statement ( MMK , XV.7), 
Nagarjuna notes that the extremes of existence, non-existence, and 
both existence and non-existence are rejected by the Buddha in 
Katyayanavavada , a Hinayana sutra. 61 

Finally, Candrakirti disputes Bhavaviveka’s contention that if the 
selflessness of phenomena were taught in the Hinayana scriptures, 
it would have been pointless for the Buddha to have taught the 
Mahayana. 

It can be understood that the system of those who think that if the selflessness of 
phenomena were taught in the sravakaydna, then the teaching of the Mahayana would 
be pointless contradicts reasoning and scripture. The Mahayana teaching does not set 
forth simply the selflessness of phenomena. Why? [It sets forth] the grounds ( bhumi ), 
perfections ( paramita ), prayers (pranidhana), great compassion ( mahdkamnd ), and so 
forth of Bodhisattvas as well as the dedications (parindma ), the two collections 
(sambhara), and the inconceivable reality ( acintyadharmata ). As the Ratnavali [IV.90, 
IV.93] says: 

The prayers, deeds, and dedications 

Of Bodhisattvas were not explained 

In the sravakaydna. 

How could one become a Bodhisattva [by that path)? 

The topics concerning the Bodhisattvas’ deeds 

Are not discussed in the sutras; 

They are discussed in the Mahayana. 

Therefore, the wise should accept it [as the word of the Buddha]. 62 

In order that the selflessness of phenomena be clarified, it is fitting that it be taught in 
the Mahayana because [the Buddha] wished to speak about the teaching at length; in 
the srdvakayana the selflessness of phenomena is limited merely to a brief charac¬ 
terization. As the master [Nagarjuna] said [in the Lokdtitastava , 27]: 

You said that there is no liberation 
Without understanding the signless. 

Therefore, you taught it fully 
In the Mahayana. 63 
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Here, Candraklrti counters Bhavaviveka’s contention about the 
pointlessness of the Mahayana on two fronts. First, he makes the 
rather obvious point that there are many topics set forth in the 
Mahayana sutras that are not found in the HInayana canon. Thus, the 
selflessness of phenomena is not the unique feature of the Mahayana, 
even if it were not taught in the HInayana sutras. Furthermore, in the 
passage from the Ratnavali, Nagaijuna is attempting to prove that 
the Mahayana is indeed the word of the Buddha by listing those things 
essential for Buddhahood that are not to be found in the HInayana 
sutras. Notable by its absence is the selflessness of phenomena, which 
Nagaijuna should have included were it unique to the Mahayana. 64 

Candraklrti’s second point is that the teaching of the selflessness of 
phenomena in the Mahayana is not redundant because the selflessness 
of phenomena is delineated at great length in the Mahayana sutras 
whereas it is discussed only briefly in the HInayana. 

Hence, it is abundantiy clear that Candraklrti asserts that the 
selflessness of phenomena is taught in the HInayana sutras and that 
sravakas and pratyekabuddhas must understand that selflessness in 
order to abandon the afflictive emotions and be liberated from rebirth. 
He says in his commentary to Nagaijuna’s Yuktisastika, “The 
abandonment of the afflictive emotions does not occur for those who 
wish to abandon the afflictive emotions but who apprehend the 
inherent existence of forms and so forth.” 65 However, his statement in 
commenting on the stanza from the Lokatitastava, to the effect 
that the selflessness of phenomena is discussed only briefly in the 
HInayana while it is set forth extensively in the Mahayana, suggests 
that Candraklrti wishes to maintain the supremacy of the Mahayana 
even here, but with perhaps more deftness than Bhavaviveka dis¬ 
played. Despite his insistence that followers of the HInayana must and 
do understand emptiness, Candraklrti qualifies the nature of that 
understanding rather significantly later in the Madhyamakavatara. This 
is evident in his commentary to VT.179ab, which says: 

For the liberation of transmigrators, this selflessness 

Was taught in two aspects, with the divisions of persons and phenomena. 

Candraklrti comments: 
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This selflessness was set forth briefly in two aspects: the selflessness of phenomena 
and the selflessness of persons. Why was selflessness set forth in two aspects? As is 
explained, “For the liberation of transmigraters." The Bhagavan set forth these two 
aspects of selflessness for the sake of the liberation of transmigrators. Regarding that, 
the selflessness of persons was set forth so that pratyekabuddhas and sravakas 
would be liberated. Both [selflessnesses] were set forth so that Bodhisattvas would 
be liberated through attaining omniscience (sarvdkarajhdna). Sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas also see the mere conditionality ( idampratyayatva ) of dependent 
arising. However, they do not meditate on the selflessness of phenomena fully. It is 
shown that they have complete meditation on the selflessness of persons. 66 

Not only, then, is the selflessness of phenomena delineated in a partial 
way in the HInayana sutras, Candraklrti also asserts that sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas engage in meditation on the selflessness of 
phenomena in a partial manner. He concedes that they understand the 
“mere conditionality of dependent arising,” which here can be taken to 
mean the emptiness of inherent existence of phenomena, but their 
contemplation of that emptiness is not as complete as that of 
Bodhisattvas. Candraklrti here is able to maintain the superiority of 
the Mahayana while preserving his point that sravakas understand the 
selflessness of phenomena. He does so by qualifying the nature of that 
understanding. 67 

Candraklrti’s position rests on his fundamental conviction that the 
conception of inherent existence is the root cause of the afflictions and 
that it is therefore impossible to abandon any of the afflictions, much 
less achieve liberation, without realizing the emptiness of inherent 
existence. In the sixth chapter of the Madhyamakavatara, he disputes 
the contention that liberation is achieved merely through under¬ 
standing that the self is not permanent. He says at VL131: 

[According to] you, yogis perceiving selflessness 
Do not realize the reality of forms and so forth. 

[Therefore,] due to seeing forms [as inherently existent] 
and relating to them [as such] 

Desire and so forth are produced because 
their nature has not been understood. 68 

This stanza seems to be addressed to those who do not acknowledge 
emptiness as the final nature of reality. Candraklrti also attacks those, 
like Bhavaviveka, who maintain that emptiness is the ultimate truth 
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but who claim that liberation is possible without emptiness being 
understood. He says at VI. 140—1: 

[You assert] that when selflessness is understood 
One abandons the permanent self, [but] it is not held 
To be the basis of the conception of self. 

Hence it is fantastic to propound 
That through knowing the lack of [a permanent] 

self, the view of self [i.e., inherent existence] is eradicated. 

That while looking for a snake that lives 
in a hole in the wall of your house. 

Your qualms can be dispelled and the fear 
of the snake abandoned 

By [someone’s saying], ‘There is no elephant here,” 

Is, alas, laughable to others. 69 

The dGe-lugs-pa scholar Ngag-dbang-dpaMdan draws a connection 
between saying that there is no elephant in the wall and saying that 
a coiled rope is not a snake, but a coiled vine. He says in his 
Annotations (mChan ’ grel ): 

The Prasangikas say that it is not correct that by meditating on the selflessness of 
being a substantially existent person in the sense of self-sufficiency (gang tag rang rkya 
thub pa’i rdzas yod kyi bdag med) one abandons the afflictions and their seeds, 
because that [selflessness] is not the final mode of being of phenomena. To hold that 
transmigrators cycle in mundane existence through the force of the innate conception 
of a self of phenomena but that they can overcome cyclic existence not through 
meditating on the referent object of that [conception of a self of phenomena] but 
rather through meditating on the selflessness of a substantially existent person in the 
sense of self-sufficiency is senseless. This would be like saying that there is no 
elephant in the house in order to dispel the mistaken fear that there is a snake in the 
house. 

The Svatantrikas assert that it is true that transmigrators cycle in mundane 
existence through the force of the innate conception of a self of phenomena and that 
the selflessness of persons is not the final mode of being of phenomena. However, one 
does not have to meditate on the selflessness of phenomena in order to be liberated 
from cyclic existence because although a vine is not the mode of being of a rope, by 
saying, ‘This is a coiled vine,” one can dispel the fear of one who thinks that a coiled 
rope is a snake. In the same way, although the selflessness of persons is not the final 
mode of being of phenomena, it is not contradictory that one can temporarily [that is, 
until entering the Mahayana] abandon cyclic existence and its causes. 70 

Bhavaviveka provided the example of the coiled vine to demon¬ 
strate that the desired effect can be achieved by that which is not 
literally true. It will be recalled that he made that point to demonstrate 


to a HInayana opponent that the Mahayana path need not be ulti¬ 
mately existent to lead to the state of Buddhahood. Ngag-dbang-dbal- 
ldan recognizes Bhavaviveka’s point but sees a second significance in 
the metaphor, interpreting it as also illustrating Bhavaviveka’s position 
that one can be liberated from rebirth without understanding empti¬ 
ness. Ngag-dbang-dpal-ldan’s juxtaposition of Bhavaviveka’s vine and 
Candraklrti’s elephant may not be historically accurate; we do not 
know whether Candrakirti had Bhavaviveka in mind as the opponent 
in this context. However, he has pointed up a major fissure between 
the two Madhyamika masters. It seems that for Bhavaviveka, despite 
his protestations, there is not such a great difference between the 
selflessness of persons understood by sravakas and the selflessness of 
phenomena understood by Bodhisattvas. The sravakas only make a 
small mistake, like confusing a rope for a vine, when they contemplate 
the nature of reality, and that mistake is not significant enough to 
prevent them from putting an end to the afflictions. For Candrakirti, 
the error is of a different order; one cannot dispel the fear of there 
being a snake in the house by telling someone that there are no 
elephants in the parlor. The conception of a permanent self that the 
HInayana schools refute is gross and obvious, like an elephant It is 
unrelated to the more subtle and sinister serpent of the conception of 
inherent existence. Removing the elephant does not destroy the snake. 
Thus, Candrakirti argues that understanding the coarse selflessness 
that is taught by the HInayana schools will not bestow liberation. All 
who seek freedom from rebirth must destroy the conception of 
inherent existence. The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas abandon the 
afflictions through their understanding of the two selflessnesses. 
However, they cannot abandon the latent afflictions (klesavasana), 
which are only destroyed by Bodhisattvas. 71 

CONCLUSIONS 

The present study has attempted to articulate a central issue of 
Mahayana soteriology through an examination of the writings of two 
Madhyamika masters, Bhavaviveka and Candrakirti. The purpose 
here has been to demonstrate a further criterion for the retrospec¬ 
tive designation of their respective philosophies with the terms 
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“Svatantrika” and “Prasangika ” An exhaustive study of the nature of 
the HInayana wisdom according to the Madhyamika school would 
entail an analysis of the writings of many other masters, especially 
those who produced what has been called the Yogacara-Madhyamika 
synthesis. To attempt to determine the position of Maitreyanatha, for 
example, on this issue would entail an analysis of the famous “Five 
Treatises” (the Dharmadharmatavibhahga, the Madhydntavibhanga , 
the Mahayamsutralamkara , the Uttaratantra, and the 
Abhisamayalamkara) as well as the myriad commentaries on these 
works. It is possible to speculate briefly here on what the position of 
Nagaijuna may have been on this issue and then go on to discuss the 
implications and possible motivations of the views of Bhavaviveka and 
Candraklrti. 

When attempting to determine the position of Nagaijuna, there 
is always the vexing question of deciding which of the many other 
works ascribed to him are indeed the products of the author of the 
Madhyamakasastra. Here, in order to provide a wide range of state¬ 
ments on the subject, I will accept the thirteen texts that Lindtner 
considers authentic. 72 

During the later propagation ( phyir tar) of the Buddhist doctrine in 
Tibet (c. 11th century), Tibetan scholars called Nagaijuna and 
Aryadeva “Madhyamikas of the model texts” (gzhung phyi mo’i dbu 
ma pa) because their writings are ambiguous on a number of points 
upon which later Madhyamikas, whom the Tibetans called “partisan 
Madhyamikas” (phyogs ’dzin pa'i dbu ma pa), parted company. 73 It 
should be noted that in subsequent centuries, Tibetan scholars went to 
great length to demonstrate that Nagaijuna and Aryadeva were not as 
ambivalent on these issues as earlier scholars had believed and that 
Nagaijuna and Aryadeva, in fact, represented the Prasangika view in 
their writings. When this could not be determined from their writings, 
it was argued that despite what the words may say, their “thought” 
(dgongs pa) was Prasangika. 

On the question of whether sravakas must understand emptiness in 
order to be liberated from rebirth, Candraklrti has already provided a 
prodigious number of citations from Nagaijuna, drawn primarily from 
the Ratnavali Other passages not cited by Candraklrti but which 
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support his position that all who wish to achieve liberation must know 
emptiness include Bodhicittavivarana 72: 

Those who do not know emptiness 
Are not bases of liberation. 

The obscured wander in the six realms 
In the prison of samsdra. 74 

MMK, XXIV.10 says: 

Without relying on conventions 
The ultimate cannot be taught. 

Without understanding the ultimate 
Nirvana is not attained. 75 

There is also the statement at Yuktisastika (4): 

One is not liberated by existence; 

One is not liberated by non-existence; 

Great beings are liberated 

Through the thorough understanding of existence and non-existence. 76 

The term “great being” ( mahatman ) may be seen as referring to 
Bodhisattvas, who are often referred to with the epithet mahasattva. 
But Candraklrti says in his commentary that the mahatman is one 
who abides in the wisdom of the unobservable ( anupalabdhatd ), 
thereby greatly surpassing childish beings; mahatman is a term for 
arya? 1 It is thus applicable to sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, and 
Bodhisattvas. In the Acintyastava , Nagaijuna says that the Buddha, out 
of his compassion, taught the selflessness of phenomena to “the 
intelligent” ( viditam ). 78 It is not clear from the context whether this 
refers explicitly to Bodhisattvas. 

Another statement from Nagaijuna, and in many ways the most 
interesting, comes from the Bodhicittavivarana 11—13. Here, 
Nagaijuna says that the Buddhas spoke of the five aggregates to 
sravakas, but continually taught Bodhisattvas that form is like a ball of 
foam, feeling is like a bubble, etc. 79 This passage can be read in two 
ways. Bhavaviveka may find some initial support here in Nagaijuna’s 
contention that the Buddha described the aggregates for sravakas but 
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declared the unreality of those aggregates to Bodhisattvas. Hence, the 
doctrine of the selflessness of phenomena, in this case the aggregates, 
was not intended for, nor taught to, followers of the Hinayana. 
However, as has already been discussed, the exposition of the 
unreality of the aggregates cited by Nagaijuna derives from a 
Hlnayana sutra, the Samyutta-nikaya. This supports Candrakirti’s 
position that the selflessness of phenomena is taught in the 
sravakapitaka. In the end, Nagaijuna’s statement seems to provide 
further evidence for Candrakirti’s case, showing that the Buddha 
taught the selflessness of phenomena using language that he had 
employed in teaching sravakas, It appears to be an instance of the 
Buddha making a brief reference to the selflessness of phenomena in 
the Hlnayana canon, as alluded to by Candrakirti. Nagaijuna’s 
statement that the Buddha set forth the aggregates to sravakas is 
explained by Tsong-kha-pa to mean that he taught the reality of the 
aggregates not to all sravakas but to those temporarily unable to 
understand emptiness. 80 Nagaijuna himself says that the Buddha did 
not teach the doctrine of emptiness to everyone. This point is made 
explicitly at Ratnavali IV.94—96 and at 1.79, which says: 

This profundity that brings liberation 

And is beyond vice and virtue 

Has not been tasted by those who fear the baseless: 

The others, the tirthikas , and even by us [Buddhists]. 81 

It seems reasonable to conclude that from the evidence available to 
us, Candrakirti seems to represent the position of Nagaijuna when he 
says that the doctrine of emptiness is set forth in the Hlnayana canon 
and that sravakas understand emptiness. Candrakirti provides several 
citations from Nagaijuna to support his claim and his interpretation of 
them is neither forced, far-fetched, or manipulative. There are other 
supporting statements from Nagaijuna that Candrakirti does not cite. 
Furthermore, Bhavaviveka, who displays no reluctance to cite 
Nagaijuna for support on other points of doctrine, provides no 
quotations from the master here. 

What may have motivated Bhavaviveka to argue so stridently that 
emptiness is not set forth in the Hinayana sutras? Bhavaviveka clearly 
indulges in a hermeneutics of control when he claims that a statement 






in a Hinayana sutra that says that feelings are like bubbles teaches the 
selflessness of persons to sravakas while a statement from a Mahayana 
sutra that says that the conditioned is like bubbles teaches the 
selflessness of phenomena to Bodhisattvas. Bhavaviveka lived in a 
period of sometimes bitter polemics among the various Buddhist 
schools: between the Hinayana schools and the Mahayana schools 
with the Hinayana denying the veracity of the Mahayana sutras as the 
word of the Buddha ( buddhavacana ) and labelling the Madhyamikas 
nihilists, and between Yogacara and Madhyamika. Bhavaviveka seems 
to have conceived of himself as the defender of the Madhyamika 
against such challengers, whom he attacked with zeal. Hence, he 
reacted bitterly to Hinayana charges of bogus scriptures and nihilistic 
views. In the Tarkajvala he deals with his opponents in turn, setting 
out to demonstrate how the Mahayana is in all ways the superior 
vehicle, Madhyamika in all ways the superior view. Thus-, what 
distinguishes the Mahayana from the lesser vehicle is not merely its 
path or the nature of its enlightenment, not merely its method (upaya) 
but also its wisdom ( prajha ). His statement that if the selflessness of 
phenomena were set forth in the Hinayana sutras, the teaching of the 
Mahayana would be purposeless is clearly hyperbolic; it is obvious 
from the first three chapters of the Tarkajvala that Bhavaviveka did 
not believe the doctrine of emptiness to be the only contribution of 
the Mahayana sutras to Buddhist thought. 

In order to uphold the supremacy of the Mahayana, Bhavaviveka 
forced himself into the philosophical difficulty of, in effect, positing 
two causes of samsara, The binding afflictions are caused, at least 
immediately, by the conception of a self of persons. Understanding the 
selflessness of persons is, therefore, sufficient to put an end to birth 
and suffering and serves as the object of the sravakas , wisdom. 
Bodhisattvas realize the more subtle selflessness of phenomena, 
thereby destroying the elaborations of ultimate existence, which are 
the root causes of the afflictions, including the conception of a self of 
persons. 

Bhavaviveka distinguishes disciples of the Hlnayana and Mahayana 
by the object of their wisdom. Although the difference in motivation is 
clearly important, with Hinayanists seeking mere liberation for 
themselves and Bodhisattvas seeking Buddhahood for the welfare of 
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others, motivation alone does not distinguish the two vehicles for 
Bhavaviveka; he seems to imply that if the teaching of the selflessness 
of phenomena were available to sravakas , they would be capable of 
achieving Buddhahood. In order to defend the efficacy and purpose of 
the Mahayana scriptures, Bhavaviveka is therefore willing to disregard 
or explain away any and all references to the selflessness of phenomena 
that appear in the HInayana sutras. It is instructive to note that in the 
fifth chapter of the Tarkajvala he similarly rejects all statements that 
appear to teach mind-only. 

Candrakirti is less polemical in approach, he is philosophically 
more consistent, and he is, at least ostensibly, more accommodating to 
the HInayana. For him, the conception of self, of both persons and 
phenomena, is the chief obstruction to liberation. Thus, everyone who 
achieves liberation must realize the subtle selflessness of persons and 
phenomena, whether that liberation is sought with the Hmayana 
motivation or the Mahayana motivation. There is no difference 
between the objects of the wisdom of sravakas and pratyekabuddhas 
on the one hand and Bodhisattvas on the other. All who are liberated 
understand emptiness. Therefore, emptiness must be taught in both the 
HInayana and Mahayana sutras. Candrakirti is able to maintain the 
superiority of the Bodhisattva, however, by explaining that the 
Bodhisattva’s meditation on the selflessness of phenomena is complete. 
Candraklrti’s position, then, is internally consistent: the conception of 
inherent existence is the root cause of suffering and its antidote is the 
wisdom of emptiness. This implies that there can be Madhyamikas 
who are also sravakas , a point made by Tsong-kha-pa. Those 
HInayanists who have understood the selflessness of persons and 
phenomena are Madhyamikas because they have abandoned the two 
extremes of permanence and annihilation. 82 Indeed, according to 
Candrakirti, all of the great Arhats of the past must have been 
Madhyamikas! He thus accommodates the followers of the HInayana 
in his system but with a magnanimity tempered by a certain exclusive¬ 
ness. Bhavaviveka is willing to allow the sravakas the liberation from 
suffering that is the result of the paths delineated by the Hmayana 
sects. Candrakirti holds that without understanding the profound 
emptiness, which is taught only briefly in the HInayana sutras, 
liberation is impossible. 



NOTES 

1 The dates of these figures are taken from D. Seyfort Ruegg, towards a Chronology 
of the Madhyamaka School,” in L. A. Hercus, et al., ed., Indological and Buddhist 
Studies: Volume in Honour of Professor J. W. de Jong on his Sixtieth Birthday 
(Canberra, Faculty of Asian Studies, 1982), pp. 505—530. 

2 The Tibetan origin of the designations Svatantrika and Prasahgika is attested to by 
Tsong-kha-pa in his Lhag mthong chen mo , “During the latter propagation [of the 
dharma] in the Snowy Range [Tibet], scholars created the designations Prasangika and 
Svatantrika. I do not think that they are fabrications because they accord with the 
Prasannapadd.” See rJe tsong kha pa'igsung dbu ma’i Ita ba'i skor f Vol. 1 (Sarnath, 

India: Pleasure of Elegant Sayings Press), 1975, p. 16. Among the followers of 
Bhavaviveka the Tibetan doxographers ’ J am -dbyang-bzhad-pa and lCang-skya-rol-pa’i- 
rdo-ije list Avalokitavrata, Jnanagarbha, Santaraksita, and Kamalasila. Other well- 
known Prasangikas are Santideva and Atlsa. 

3 This question has been dealt with extensively by others. For two recent considera¬ 
tions of the implications of the debate over the use of syllogisms and consequences 
see David Seyfort Ruegg, The Literature of the Madhyamaka School of Philosophy in 
India (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1981, pp. 64—66, 76—80) and Jeffrey 
Hopkins, Meditation on Emptiness (London: Wisdom Publication, 1983), pp. 441— 

530. 

4 The Sanskrit is: yathd mayd yathd svapno gandharvanagaram yathd\ tathotpddastathd 
sthdnam tathd bhahga uddhrtam\\ See Louis de la Vallee Poussin, ed., Mulamadhyamaka - 
kdrikds (Madhyamikasutras) de Nagdrjuna avec la Commentaire Prasannapadd de 
Candrakirti, Bibliotheca Buddhica IV (Osnabriick: Biblio Verlag, 1970), p. 177. This 
edition will be referred to in subsequent notes as Prasannapadd. 

5 P 5254, Vol. 95 91.3.6—4.1. In their translation of Madhyamika texts from 
Sanskrit, Tibetan translators rendered the term svabhava in two ways, as rang bzhin 
and as ngo bo nyuL The former I translate as “inherent existence” and the latter as 
“entityness”. The formation of the latter neologism is influenced in part by Heidegger’s 
discussion of “the thingness of a thing” in his essay, “The Origin of the Work of Art”, 
where he writes: 

“This block of granite, for example, is a mere thing. It is hard, heavy, extended, 
bulky, shapeless, rough, colored, partly dull, partly shiny. We can take note of all 
these features in the stone. Thus we acknowledge its characteristics. But still, the traits 
signify something proper to the stone itself. They are its properties. The thing has 
them. The thing? What are we thinking of when we now have the thing in mind? 
Obviously a thing is not merely an aggregate of traits, nor an accumulation of 
properties by which that aggregate arises. A thing, as everyone thinks he knows, is 
that around which the properties have assembled. We speak in this connection of the 
core of things. The Greeks are supposed to have called it to hupokeimenon. For 
them, this core of the thing was something always already there. The characteristics, 
however, are called ta sumbebekota , that which has always turned up already along 
with the given core and occurs along with it.” See Martin Heidegger, Poetry , 

Language ; Thought (New York: Harper and Row, 1971), pp. 22—3. 

6 With the slight modification of referring to the Buddha as the “Seer of Reality” (de 
nyid gzigs pa) rather than as the “Sun-friend” (adityabandhu), this is a quotation that 
indeed appears in the srdvakaydna, namely in the Samyutta-nikdya III . See Samyutta 
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Nikdya III, edited by M. Leon Feer (London: Pali Text Society, Luzac and Company, 

1960), pp. 141 —2. An English translation by F. L. Woodward is available in The 
Book of Kindred Sayings III , Pali Text Society 13 (London: Luzac and Company, 

1954), pp. 120—1. The Sanskrit, as quoted by Candrakirti is: phenapindopamam 
rupam vedana budbudopamd\ maricisadrsi samjhd samskardh kadallnibhdh\ 
mayopamam ca vijnanam uktamadityabandhund\\ See Prasannapadd , p. 41. The verse 
is also quoted in the Bodhicittavivarana (12—13), traditionally attributed to 
Nagarjuna, an attribution accepted by some (e.g. Lindtner) and disputed by others 
(e.g. Ruegg). 

- 7 P 5253, Vol. 95 187.4.4-8. 

8 Vasubandhu says at Abhidharmakosa , I.7a, “Conditioned phenomena are the five 
aggregates, beginning with form.” ( te punah samskrtd dharma rupadiskandha- 
pancakam). See P. Pradhan, ed. Abhidharmakosabhasyam of Vasubandhu (Patna: 
Jayaswal Research Institute, 1975), p. 4. 

9 P 5253, Vol. 95, 187.4.8-5.3. 

10 P 5253, Vol. 95, 187.5.3-6. 

11 The Sanskrit is: mametyahamiti ksine bahirdhddhyatmameva ca | nirudhyata 
upadanam tatksayajjanmanah ksayah \ \ karmaklesaksayanmoksa karmaklesd 
vikalpatah\ te prapancatprapahcastu sunyatayam nirudhyate\\ See Prasannapadd, pp. 
349-50.' 

12 P 5253, Vol. 95, 224.2.5—4.8. Avalokitavrata’s subcommentary occurs at P 5259, 
Vol. 97, 199.3.3ff. 

13 P 5256, Vol. 96, 72.4.2-3. 

14 P 5256, Vol. 96, 72.4.5-7. 

15 P 5256, Vol. 96, 72.5.4-6. 

16 P 5256, Vol. 96, 66.1.7-8. 

17 P 5256, Vol. 96, 72.3.2-5. 

18 The first eight are knowledge of conventionalities (samvrtijnana), doctrinal 
knowledge (dharmajhana), subsequent knowledge ( anvayajnana ), knowledge of 
suffering ( duhkhajhdna), knowledge of origin (samudayajndna), knowledge of 
cessation ( nirodhajhdna ), knowledge of path (mdrgajnana), and knowledge of other 
minds (paracittajnana). 

19 The Sanskrit is: anutpddaksayajnane bodhih. See P. Pradhan, ed., Abhidharmako¬ 
sa bhasy am of Vasubandhu (Patna: Jayaswal Research Institute, 1975), p. 382. 
Translating from Hsuan-tsang’s Chinese translation, Louis de la Vallee Poussin 
renders the line, “Le ksayajhana avec Vanutpadajnana, c’est la Bodhi” and 
reconstructs the Sanskrit as ksayanutpadayor jnanam bodhi. Hsuan-tsang’s version 
reverses the order of the two knowledges but reflects the sequence of the ten 
knowledges found elsewhere in the Kosa where ksayajhana is the ninth and 
anutpadajnana is the tenth. See Louis de la Vallee Poussin, trans., L\Abhidharmakosa 
de Vasubandhu , Tome IV (Bruxelles: Institut Beige des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, 

1971), p. 282. 

20 Pradhan, ed., Abhidharmakosabhasyam , p. 383. 

21 See Pradhan, ed., p. 394. 

22 The Sanskrit is: ndnutpadaksayajhdne yatharthe paramarthatah \ bhrantivat 
savikalpatvat tatbodhah kasya tattvatah\\. The Sanskrit is provided from V. V. Gokhale 
and Robert A. F. Thurman’s unpublished edition of the Sanskrit of the fourth chapter of 
the Madhyamakahrdaya , which also includes an edition of the Tibetan of the fourth 
chapter of the Tarkajvala and an English translation of the chapter. Although the 



translations from the fourth chapters of the Madhyamakahrdaya and the Tarkajvala 
provided in this article are my own, I have consulted the translation of Gokhale and 
Thurman from time to time. I am grateful to Professor Thurman for providing me 
with a copy of the manuscript. It is scheduled to be published by Tokyo University 
Press in The Madhyamakahrdaya of Bhdvaviveka, edited by J. Takasaki. 

23 Cited also by Vasubandhu at Abhidharmakosa VI.67a. 

24 P 5256, Vol. 96, 72.3.5—4.2. 72.4.2 mistakenly reads, “phyin ci log la dmigs pa’i 
phyir yongs su shes pa gang zhig rig pa dang ldan pa yin zhes bstan to.” It should 
read min or ma yin . 

25 P 5256, Vol. 96, 72.4.2-8. 

26 See Etienne Lamotte, “Passions and Impregnations of the Passions in Buddhism,” 
in L. Cousins, A. Kunst, K. R. Norman, ed., Buddhist Studies in Honour of /. B. 
Horner (Dordrecht, Holland: D. Reidel, 1974), pp. 91—104. 

27 Lamotte, pp. 92—3. 

28 Ibid 

29 Lamotte, p. 94. 

30 Lamotte, pp. 94—8. 

31 Lamotte, p. 100. 

32 This explication of the four types of unafflicted ignorance is provided by the first 
Dalai Lama in his commentary to the expression of worship at the opening of the 
Abhidharmakosa. See dGe-’dun-grub, mDsod tik thar lam gsal byed (Samath, India: 
Pleasure of Elegant Sayings Press, 1973), pp. 5—6. 

33 See ICang-skya-rol-pa’i rdo rje, Grub pa’i mtha’i mam par bzhag pa gsal bar bshad 
pa thub bstan Ihun po’i mdzes rgyan (Samath, India; Pleasure of Elegant Sayings 
Press, 1970), p. 95. 

34 P 5256, Vol. 96, 72.5.1-4. 

35 P 5256, Vol. 96, 72.5.4-6. 

36 This is discussed at length in the Abhidharmakosabhasyam commenting on 
VI.25ff. 

37 P 5256, Vol. 96, 72.3.6-4.2. 

38 The Sanskrit as quoted by Candrakirti in the Prasannapadd (p. 39) is: anitydsca te 
samskdrd utpadavyayadharminah\ utpadya hi nirudhyante tesdm vyupasamah sukhah 11. 

39 P 5256, Vol. 96, 27.1.8—27.2.4. This is the autocommentary to 
Madhyamakahrdaya , III.24. 

40 The Sanskrit is: na tattvato mahdydne mdrgo sambuddhabodhaye\ savikalpani- 
mi[tta\tvat saksal laukikamargavat ||. The Tibetan translation at P 5256, VoL 96, 
73.1.1—2 reads: yang dag tu na theg chen gyi \ lam gyis sangs rgyas jang chub dag\ 
sgrub min rtog bcas mtshan bcas min | jig rten pa yi lam bzhin no ||, which can be 
translated as: 

In fact, the enlightenments of Buddhas 
Are not achieved by the Mahayana path; 

It does not have conceptions and signs, 

As do worldly paths. 

Even if the min at the end of the third line is a scribal error for yin, as is suggested 
by the commentary, the two versions are sufficiently different to suggest that the 
translators of the text from the Sanskrit (the illustrious Atisa and Tshul-khrims-rgyal- 
ba) may have worked from another edition than that provided by Gokhale and 
Thurman. 
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41 P 5256, Vol. 96, 73.1.2-3. 

42 P 5256, Vol. 96, 72.5.8-73.L1. 

43 P 5256, Vol. 96, 73.1.3-5. 

44 This is Madhyamakahrdaya , IV.32. The Sanskrit is: rajvam sarpa iti bhranter yatha 
trastasya kasyacit \ latakularajjujhanam pratipakso 'pi jdyate ||. For the Tibetan, see 

P 5256, Vol. 96, 73.1.5-6. 

45 P 5256, Vol. 96, 73.1.6-2.1. 

46 This gloss is provided by Ngag-dbang-dpal-ldan in his Grub mtha’ chen mo’i 
mchan \grel dka’ gnad mdud grol bio gsal gees nor (Samath, India: Pleasure of Elegant 
Saying Press, 1964), dbu ma 33b2. 

47 P 5256, Vol. 96, 73.2.1-3.4. 

48 ’Jam-dbyangs-bzhad-pa, Grub mtha 7 mam bshad rang gzhan grub mtha ’ kun dang 
zab don mchog tu gsal ba kun bzang zhing gi nyi ma lung rigs rgya mtsho skye dgu 7 re 
ba kun skong (Musoorie, India: Dalama, 1962), ca 68a3—7 and Ngag-dbang-dpal- 
ldan, dbu 33a5—b2. 

49 Tarkajvdld , P 5256, Vol. 96, 34.4.5-6. 

50 P 5256, Vol. 96, 27.3.1—5.7. See also ’Jam-dbyangs-bzhad-pa, ca, 71b3—4. 

51 Prasannapada, p. 351. 

52 Prasannapada, pp. 351—2. 

53 Prasannapada, p. 353. 

54 Prasannapada, pp. 352—53. 

55 Louis de la Vallee Poussin, ed., Madhyamakdvatara par Candrakirti, Bibliotheca 
Buddhica IX (Osnabriick: Biblio Verlag, 1970), pp. 17, 19. This edition will be 
referred to in subsequent references as Madhyamakdvatara. 

56 Madhyamakdvatara, p. 18. 

57 Madhyamakdvatara, pp. 19—20. 

58 Cited at Madhyamakdvatara, p. 20. The Sanskrit is: skandhagraho yavadasti 
tavadevahamityapi\ ahamkare sadpunah karma janma tatah punah\\. See P. L. 

Vaidya, ed., Madhayamakasastra of Nagarjuna (Darbhanga, India: Mithila Institute, 
1960), p.298. 

59 Cited at Madhyamakdvatara, p. 21. The Sanskrit is: sukhe samyogatrsnaivam 
naihsvabhdvydtprahiyate\ duhkhe viyogatrsnd ca pasyatam muktirityatah ||. See P. L. 
Vaidya, ed., p. 308. 

60 Cited at Madhyamakdvatara, p. 21. The Sanskrit is: bodhisattvo 'pi drstvaivam 
sambodhau niyato matah\ kevalam tvasya kdrunyadd bodherbhavasamtatih\\. See P. L. 
Vaidya, ed., p. 308. 

61 Madhyamakdvatara , p. 22, 

62 Cited at Madhyamakdvatara , p. 23. The Sanskrit is: na bodhisattvapranidhirna 
carydparindmand\ utkah srdvakayane \smadbodhisattvah kutastatah\\ 
bodhicaryapratisthartham na sutre bhdsitam vacah | bhdsitam ca mahayane 
grahyamarumddivacaksanaih\\. See P. L. Vaidya, ed., p. 310. 

63 The Sanskrit of the stanza from the LokdtUastava is: animittam anagamya mokso 
nasti tvam uktavan | atas tvayd mahayane tat sdkalyena desitam || For Sanskrit and 
Tibetan editions of the text as well as an English translation, see Christian Lindtner, 
Nagarjuniana: Studies in the Writings and Philosophy of Nagarjuna (Copenhagen: 
Akademisk Forlag, 1982), pp. 128—139. The entire passage translated is found at 
Madhyamakdvatara, pp. 22—3. 

64 This point is made by Tsong-kha-pa in his commentary to the Madhyamakdvatara. 
See his dBu ma dgongs pa rab gsal (Samath: Pleasure of Elegant Saying Press, 1973), 
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pp. 65—67. Tsong-kha-pa also takes up the question of whether sravakas understand 
emptiness in his Legs bshad snying po (Sarnath: Pleasure of Elegant Sayings Press, 
1973), pp. 152—55. Tsong-kha-pa’s commentary on the first five chapters of the 
Madhyamakdvatara has been translated by Jeffrey Hopkins in Compassion in Tibetan 
Buddhism (Valois, New York: Snow Lion Publications, 1980), pp. 93—230. Tsong- 
kha-pa’s Legs bshad snying po has been translated by Robert A. F. Thurman in Tsong 
Khapas Speech of Gold in the “Essence of True Eloquence ” (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1984). 

65 p 5265, Vol. 98, 182.4.3. 

66 Madhyamakdvatara, pp. 301—2. 

67 Tsong-kha-pa provides an explanation of what it means for sravakas to have a 
complete understanding of the selflessness of phenomena while not meditating on that 
selflessness completely at dBu ma dgongs pa rab gsal, pp. 67—8. 

68 Madhyamakdvatara, p. 253. 

69 Madhyamakdvatara, p. 264. 

70 Ngag-dbang-dpal-ldan, dbu, 33a3—8. 

71 Madhyamakdvatara, p. 393. Candrakirti does not explicitly equate the latent 
afflictions with the obstructions to omniscience as ’Jam-dbyangs-bzhad-pa suggests. 

The latent afflictions that Candrakirti discusses here seem quite close to those 
described by Lamotte. Candrakirti even mentions the Arhat, formerly a monkey, who 
jumps about in trees. 

72 See Lindtner, p. 11. The most controversial among his list is probably the 
Bodhicittavivarana, which Ruegg (The Literature of the Madhyamaka School of 
Philosophy in India, pp. 104—5) ascribes to Nagaijuna II. 

73 ICang-skya-rol-pa’i rdo-ije, p. 285. 

74 See Lindtner, p. 206. Also cited by Tsong-kha-pa, dBu ma dgongs pa rab gsal, pp. 
62—3. Whether ascribable to Nagarjuna or not, the same point is made in the 
Dharmadhatustava (1) which says: 

Obeisance to the dharmadhdtu 
That abides definitely in all beings; 

When it is not thoroughly known 
One revolves in the three existences. 

See P 2010, Vol. 46, 31.3.7—8. For a study of this text, see D. Seyfort Ruegg, “Le 
Dharmadhatustava de Nagarjuna,” Etudes Tibetaines dediees a la Memoire de 
Marcelle Lalou (Paris: Adrien Maisonneueve, 1971), pp. 448—471. 

75 The Sanskrit is: vyavahdramandsritya paramdrtho na desyate \ paramdrthamandgamya 
nirvdnam nddhigamyate\\ . See Prasannapada, p. 494. 

76 See Lindtner, p. 102. 

77 P 5265, Vol. 98, 173.1.1-3. 

78 See Lindtner, p. 140. 

79 See Lindtner, p. 188. 

80 dBu ma dgongs pa rab gsal, p. 62. 

81 Tsong-kha-pa identifies the “us” as Vaibhasikas and Sautrantikas and says that it 
does not refer to all followers of the Hinayana. See his rTsa shes tik chen / dBu ma 
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82 Tsong-kha-pa, rTsa shes tik chen, p. 323. 
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THE PRASANGIKAS’ VIEWS ON LOGIC: 
TIBETAN DGE LUGS PA EXEGESIS ON 
THE QUESTION OF SVATANTRAS 1 


One of the most important and most complex topics in the Madhyamika 
curriculum of the great monastic universities of Tibet dealt with the 
Prasangika critique of the svatantra form of reasoning, a type of 
syllogism which the Prasangika school considered to be incompatible 
with the tenets of the Madhyamika but which was adhered to by 
another branch of that same school that eventually came to be called 
by that very name, the Svatantrikas. Following the Indian exegesis 
based on Mularmdhyamakakarikas (III, 2), 2 the Tibetan analysis 
focuses the discussion on the nature of the subjects of syllogisms and 
of the pramanas , the valid forms of knowledge, that perceived them. 
Specifically it had to do with whether the subjects of the syllogisms 
used by Madhyamika appeared in the same way to the Madhyamika 
proponents of the syllogisms as they did to those realists to whom the 
syllogisms were directed ( chos can mthun snang). The remarks that 
follow are based on the Tibetan dGe lugs pa exegesis on this subject, 
in many ways the most extensive and detailed treatment of these 
questions in the corpus of Buddhist literature. 

We will come back to the specific question of the svatantra 
presendy but first it is worth mentioning that the issue has tremendous 
implications to a consideration of the Madhyamika’s views on ontol¬ 
ogy, epistemology and logic. Before proceeding to our main subject, 
therefore, it is appropriate to turn our attention to the context in 
which this discussion takes place. In the sTong than chen mo of 
mKhas grub dGe legs dpal bzang we find that the subject is intro¬ 
duced by first considering whether or not the Prasarigikas have any 
philosophical positions of their own. mKhas grub rje presents the 
position of an opponent as follows: 

The Prasangika Madhyamika have no position of their own, no beliefs and nothing at 
all that they accept. Were they to have such beliefs then they would also have to 
accept such things as the syllogisms (gtan tshigs) which prove the beliefs of their own 
system, logical examples and so forth. Were that so, they would essentially become 
Svatantrikas. 3 
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The opponent here is claiming that the Prasaiigikas hold no philo¬ 
sophical positions 4 and that if they did they would essentially become 
Svatantrikas because they would have to rely on the use of syllogistic 
reasoning to establish these positions, the implication being that in the 
Madhyamika school only Svatantrikas use syllogisms. 5 The opponent 
here is operating under the faulty assumption that all syllogisms are 
svatantras. He then reasons as follows: if all syllogisms are svatantras 
and Prasarigikas reject the latter, they must also reject the former, in 
other words they must also reject syllogistic reasoning and logic in 
general Syllogisms are the instruments that prove or establish the 
tenets of any system. If Prasangikas repudiate syllogistic reasomng they 
could have no beliefs of their own since they could have no tools with 
which to establish these beliefs. Hence, concludes the opponent, the 
Prasangikas have no system of tenets, no beliefs. The opponent further 
claims that whatever logical constructs a Prasarigika may employ and 
whatever views they may seem to set forth: 

... are carried out for the sake of confronting others, without it being a reflection of 
the Prasarigika’s own system. 6 

Given the dGe lugs pa penchant for logical methodology, an out¬ 
come of the fact that much of their work is directed at creating a 
synthesis of the traditions of the Madhyamikas and Prasangikas, it is 
scarcely surprising that mKhas grub rje finds this viewpoint anathema 
to his enterprise. What is most interesting, however, is that he con¬ 
siders the source of the error to lie in erroneous ontological presup¬ 
positions, in the fact that the opponent advocates the infamous yod 
min med min gyi Ita ba , an interpretation of the Madhyamika in which 
emptiness is considered a middle ground between existence 
and non-existence. Of course for mKhas grub rje, who is a staunch 
advocate of the principle of the excluded middle, there is no middle 
ground between existence and non-existence. If the existence of 
something is repudiated it is a tacit affirmation of its non-existence 
and vice versa. For mKhas grub rje the idea that things are neither 
existent nor non-existent is at best nonsensical and at worst nihilistic. 
He says in this regard: 

Those who make such claims (that the Prasangikas repudiate reasoning and have no 
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tenets of their own) have, as I have mentioned before, misapprehended the extent 
of what is to be refuted. Hence they think that the reasoning of the Prasarigika 
Madhyamikas is refuting all phenomena. Once they have refuted everything, seeing 
that all of their arguments can be used to refute what they themselves believe, they 
discard the notion that all of those absurdities urged on others are applicable to 
themselves. But when such absurdities are urged on them, being totally unaware of 
how to avert such arguments (when turned against them), their one last hope is to say 
w We accept nothing.” 7 

What mKhas grub rje is saying is that the logical skepticism of this 
opponent (his view that the Prasangikas accept nothing and repudiate 
syllogistic logic) is a corrolary of his ontological nihilism (his view that 
the Prasarigika critique is a critique of the existence of all phenomena). 
Put in another way, mKhas grub rje is saying that this brand of logical 
skepticism is the last refuge of the ontological nihilist, who, realizing 
that his own faulty arguments will soon be turned against him, 
attempts to immunize himself from logical fault by declaring himself 
to have no position, appending the disclaimer that any logic he has 
used was employed only in confrontation with his challenger and not 
because he himself ascribed to the validity of reasoning (syllogistic or 
otherwise). 

What I find fascinating about mKhas grub rje’s analysis (and I ought 
to mention that this is a theme that we find repeated throughout 
the sTong thun chen mo) is his connection of ontological, logical, 
epistemological and soteriological forms of skepticism or nihilism. For 
mKhas grub rje the yod min med min view, which he characterizes 
as “refuting all phenomena”, i.e., as ontological nihilism, the view that 
the Prasarigikas repudiate syllogistic reasoning — a form of logical 
skepticism, the view that they repudiate the notion of pramdna — a 
form of epistemological skepticism, and the view that in meditation the 
mind is to be emptied of all thought, the infamous Hva shan view and 
a form of soteriological nihilism, 8 according to mKhas grub rje, are 
just different sides of the same coin (or more appropriately the same 
four-sided pyramid). Each of these positions he sees as not only being 
tied to each other historically but as being corrollaries of each other in 
the logical sphere as well. All of this by way of contextualization; let 
us return to our main topic, the discussion of the svatantra . 

We saw that mKhas grub rje’s first opponent held the position that 
all syllogisms were svatantric in nature and that since Prasarigikas 
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repudiate the latter they must also repudiate syllogistic reasoning and 
logic in general. Another opponent is characterized as follows: 

Even Prasarigikas accept svatantra syllogistic reasoning (rang rgyud kyi rtags) because 
they accept tri-modal syllogistic reasoning (tshulgsum pa'i rtags) which proves a 
specific quality (khyad par kyi chos) of a certain subject (chos can) that is established 
by the pramanas of both the proponent (of the syllogism) and the opponent (to whom 
it is posited). 9 

This second opponent shares one presupposition with the first, namely 
that all syllogisms are svatantra forms of syllogisms, but realizing that 
it would be absurd to deny the Prasangikas’ use of logic, he maintains 
instead that since Prasangikas accept syllogistic reasoning they must 
also accept svatantras . 

Both views, of course, are, in the opinion of the dGe lugs pa 
exegetes, faulty, the source of their fault lying in their common 
presupposition that all syllogisms are svatantric in nature. mKhas grub 
rje’s belief is that Prasangikas accept tri-modal syllogistic reasoning 
(tshulgsum pa'i rtags) but not of the svatantra variety. What then 
characterizes a syllogism as being a svatantra ? mKhas grub rje states: 

... when positing a svatantra position or logical reason it is not enough that both the 
proponent and the opponent establish, by means of a pramdna , the subject of the 
inquiry (shes f dod chos can) which is the basis upon which a predicate is posited. 
Instead, it is absolutely necessary that (the subject) be established compatibly (mthun 
snang du)P 

But what does it mean to be “established compatibly”? To put it 
simply it means this. Prasangikas have a different notion of entities 
than do Realists. When they posit a syllogism to a Realist they under¬ 
stand that the subject of the syllogism (and indeed all of its parts, 
including the tri-modal relations) are not subjects that exist inherently. 
Despite this fact Prasangikas believe that entities appear to the con¬ 
sciousness of every sentient being (pramanas or otherwise) to exist 
as if they were real and independent. Hence they realize that the 
pramdna which perceives the subject of a syllogism is erroneous 
('khrulpa). This is of course not the case with the Realists, for whom: 

... all pramanas are believed to be valid in regard to subjects that exist by virtue of 
their own characteristic. In their system all pramanas are forms of consciousness that 
are non-erroneous in regard to their objects; it is believed that if the subject of a 
syllogism is established by a pramdna , then that very subject must be an object which 
is found (rnyed don) by the pramanaP 
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Therefore, according to mKhas grub rje, a svatantra is a syllogism in 
which the subject is “established compatibly” in the system of both 
the proponent and opponent where both parties consider it to be the 
object perceived by a pramdna that is non-erroneous in regard to the 
ontological status of the object. In other words, it is a syllogism in 
which both parties consider the subject to be a real independent entity 
that is verified as such by a non-erroneous pramdna. Since this is 
inconsistent with the Prasangika view that (a) no such entity exists and 
that (b) any consciousness to which an entity appears in this way must 
be erroneous, svatantra forms of syllogistic reasoning are unacceptable 
to this school. 

This does not mean, however, that Prasangikas repudiate syllogistic 
reasoning in general. Instead they employ a form of syllogism known 
as “inference based on what is renowned to another” (gthan la grags 
pa'i rjes dpag) 12 which mKhas grub ije defines as: 

... a syllogistic reason in which the subject, though not perceived by pramdna in a 
way that is compatible to both the proponent and opponent, is nonetheless perceived 
by a pramdna in the system of the proponent and by a pramdna in the system of the 
opponent and which is posited (by the proponent) while “feigning the acceptance” 

(’khris nas) of what the opponent believes in his/her system as regards the perception 
of the subject by a pramanaP 

That is to say that in an “inference based on what is renowned to 
another” the Prasangika proponent will feign acceptance of the 
opponent’s notion of the nature of the subject and of the pramdna 
which perceives it, all the time realizing that his/her own notion is 
completely different, i.e., incompatible, with the opponent’s. But 
despite the incompatibility of the way in which the subject exists and 
in the way in which the pramdna which perceives it functions, an 
“inference based on what is renowned to another” is nonetheless a 
valid tri-modal syllogism. In this way, mKhas grub rje demonstrates 
that not all syllogistic reasoning is svatantric in nature, that there 
does in fact exist a form of such reasoning that is compatible with 
Prasangika Madhyamika tenets and therefore that the latter do not 
repudiate logic in general. 

Whether or not mKhas grub ije’s analysis is truly representative of 
the Indian Madhyamika tradition to which he claims to be heir is a 
question that this paper does not seek to answer. What is far more 
interesting to me is the fact that mKhas grub rje (and his teacher 
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Tsong kha pa) interpret the repudiation of the svatantra as they do. 
Throughout, they view their efforts as an attempt to set straight the 
score concerning the Prasarigika’s views on logic, which, as we have 
seen, is part of a more general campaign, that of upholding the validity 
of rationality (the possibility of valid knowledge), language (its ability 
to describe reality) and logical principles (such as that of the excluded 
middle). Whether or not the dGe lugs pas succeed in their endeavor is 
also a question that has yet to be answered. That it is a stance to be 
reckoned with in any treatment of the Madhyamikas’ views on logic is 
an indisputable fact. 

NOTES 

1 An earlier version of their paper was presented at a panel entitled ‘Nagarjuna and 
His Successors: Perspectives on “Middleism” ’ at the 15th annual conference on South 
Asia at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. Thanks must go to Professor Roger 
Jackson of Fairfield University, the discussant, and especially to Professor Geshe Sopa 
of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, the organizer of the panel, who made the 
opportunity for a very lively exchange of ideas possible. 

2 Peking edition of the bsTan 'gyur [Tokyo: Tibetan Tripitika Research Institute, 

1957| (hereafter cited as P), dBu ma tsa, folio 4a; this is of course commented on by' 
Buddhapalita, ibid. folio 197b, by Candrakirti in his Prasannapadd , L. de la Vallee 
Poussin edition [Bibliotheca Buddhica IV|, pp. 34 passim. sDe dge edition (Tokyo: 
Faculty of Letters of the University of Tokyo, 1978] dBu ma 'a, folio 1 la. The 
general discussion of the issue in the Prasannapadd however begins earlier (Sanskrit 
p. 29, Tibetan folio 9a) with a discussion of the compatibility of the subject of a 
syllogism based on the renowned example of the “impermanence of sound”. There is 
however another extensive discussion on the meaning of svatantra reasoning in the 
Prasannapadd in its extensive commentary to the first verse of the Kdrikas (Sanskrit 
p. 14, Tibetan folio 5b). This is the renowned passage in which Candrakirti refutes 
Bhavaviveka’s attack of Buddhapalita's methodology. It is commented upon exten¬ 
sively in the sTong thun chen mo of mKhas grub rje (see note 3) on pp. 340—358. 

3 mKhas grub dGe legs dpal bzang, sTong thun chen mo in Mddhyamika Text Series 
Vol. 1, (New Delhi: Lha mkhar yongs ’dzin, 1972), p. 294 (ail page numbers refer to 
the Arabic enumeration of the folios of the text). 

4 Nor are such opponents a thing of the past. This is, for example, the stance 
taken by Mervyn Sprung in his 'Nietzsche and Nagarjuna: The Origins and Issue 

of Skepticism’ [Revelation in Indian Thought , edited by H. Coward and K. Sivaraman 
(California: Dharma, 1977): 

Buddhi , the ratiocinative faculty, is as subject to the kiesas as character and motives 
(samskdras) are. The Madhyamikas' attack on all theories, all ways of looking at 
things, all perspectives, as the key to removing the kiesas, follows from this. (p. 165) 
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And also: 

... Madhyamika sets out, as is well known, to undermine not only all philosophies 
and all ideologies but every last category and concept constituting the everyday world 
on which the philosophies and ideologies are founded, (p. 165) 

Nor is Mr. Sprung alone; for a detailed discussion of this view in the Western 
academic literature see ‘Dzong kha pa and Modem Interpreters II: Negating Too 
Much’, Chapter Five of E. S. Napper’s Dependent-Arising and Emptiness [University 
of Virginia: Ph.D. Dissertation, 1985), pp. 159—193. See also my A Buddhist Philos¬ 
ophy of Language and Its Culmination in Tibetan Mddhyamika Thought [University of 
Wisconsin: Ph.D. Dissertation, 1987). 

5 This also seems to be the view of D. S. Ruegg in his ‘The Uses of the Four Posi¬ 
tions of the Catuskoti and the Problem of the Description of Reality in Mahayana 
Buddhism’ ( Journal of Indian Philosophy 5 (1977), pp. 8—9] and also throughout 
his ‘On Thesis and Assertion in the Madhyamika/dBu ma’ [in E. Steinkellner and 
H. Tauscher, editors. Contributions on Tibetan and Buddhist Philosophy (Vienna: 
Institute for Tibetan and Buddhist Studies, 1983)) (see especially pp. 224—225 and 
234-236). 

6 Op. cit. , p. 295. 

7 Ibid., p. 296. 

8 To what extent these views were, individually or collectively, held by historical 
personages is an extremely difficult question to answer and one which is, in any case, 
beyond the scope of this paper. The reader is referred to D. S. Ruegg’s The Literature 
of the Mddhyamika School of Philosophy in India [Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasowitz, 

1981] and to the ‘Introduction’ of R. A. F. Thurman’s Essence of True Eloquence 
[Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1984). See also Paul Williams’ ‘rMa bya pa 
byang chub brtson’grus on Madhyamaka Method’ [Journal of Indian Philosophy 13 
(1985), pp. 205-225). 

9 Op. cit., p. 313. 

10 Ibid., pp. 316—317. He then goes on to state that not only must the subject of the 
syllogism be established in this way but that indeed so must all of the other parts of 
the syllogism including the tri-modal criteria. 

11 Ibid., pp. 317-318. 

12 Paraprasiddha or Parasiddha (anumana) — see, for example, the Prasannapadd of 
Candrakirti edited by L. de la Vallee Poussin [Bibliotheca Buddhica IV), pp. 34—35 
and 272. 

13 Op. cit., p. 318. 
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NANDITA BANDYOPADHYAY 

THE CONCEPT OF CONTRADICTION IN INDIAN 
LOGIC AND EPISTEMOLOGY 


I 

The concept of contradiction in Indian philosophy raises some 
interesting logical and epistemological problems, which, though not 
left unnoticed by Indian philosophers, have not received adequate 
emphasis from modem interpreters. The English term ‘contradiction’, 
in the wider sense of incompatibility, finds its approximate Sanskrit 
equivalent in virodha. 1 The term virodha, however, as it is understood 
by Udayana in the Nyayakusumahjali, carries the sense of absolute 
opposition, which involves the operation of the Law of Excluded 
Middle. This sense of virodha is brought out by Udayana in the 
following well-known verse: 

parasparavirodhe hi na prakarantarasthitih / 
naikatapi viruddhanam uktimatravirodhatah // 

(Nk 3/8) 

[In the case of mutual contradiction there is no third alternative. There is also no 
identity of the contradictories, for the contradiction is apparent on the very face of 
assertions.] 

The two contradictories ‘A is ZT and ‘A is not -B* present such a 
contradiction. Without factually ascertaining which one is true and 
which false we can at once logically intuit that one is true and the 
other false and that both cannot be true or both false, because B and 
not -B together exhaust the whole universe of discourse leaving no 
third alternative . 2 To sense this contradiction we need not even go for 
the concrete value of B. The same thing is apparent if we even give a 
value of B , say ‘cow’, wherewith we get the two propositions, ‘A is 
cow’ and A is not-cow’. There is no doubt that the question of truth 
or falsity ultimately bears a factual reference. Yet our immediate frame 
of reference does not necessarily include any ascertainment as to 
which one of the propositions corresponds to fact and which does not. 
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Tilmann Vetter, Der Buddha und seine Lehre in Dharmakirtis 
Pramanavarttika. Der Abschnitt iiber den Buddha und die vier 
^en Wahrheiten im Pramanasiddhi-Kapitel. Wiener Studien zur 
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OS 230, —. To be ordered from Arbeitskreis fur Tibetische und 
Buddhistische Studien, Maria Theresien-Strasse 3/4/26, A-1090 
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The four noble truths may be considered not only as the starting point 
of Buddhist philosophy, but also as a conceptual framework within 
' which almost all Buddhist philosophical theories may be subsumed. 

The truth of suffering may include all theories answering the question 
what the world is in general and living beings (especially humans) in 
particular. The truth of the arising of suffering may include the 
theories of causality. The truth of the cessation of suffering may 
include theories of the absolute, that is, of Nirvana, of Buddhahood, of 
tathata, etc. And the fourth truth may include theories of practice, 
especially ethics and theories of meditation. These are, roughly 
speaking, the traditional themes dealt with by Buddhist philosophers. 
However, it is less than obvious whether, and if so how, the Buddhist 
pramana- school, which deals mainly with epistemological and logical 
problems, is to be related to this conceptual framework; all the more 
so as Dignaga, the founder of the school, as well as all the other 
logicians who came after him, did not recognize scripture or authorita¬ 
tive verbal communication ( dgama , sabda) as an independent means 
of knowledge. 

In a short but most edifying case-history Professor Steinkellner 
pointed out that the majority of modern scholars who dealt with the 
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spiritual place of epistemology and logic in the Buddhist tradition may 
be classified under two categories: Those, like Conze, who stressed 
the practical and religious ideas of Buddhism, and considered the 
epistemological tradition as a deplorable distortion and corruption of 
the basic Buddhist values; and those, like Stcherbatsky, who con¬ 
sidered the epistemological tradition as the greatest achievement of - 
Indian philosophy, but who equally considered it as un-Buddhistic in j 
its spirit 1 . "The assumption common to all these approaches”, con- ij 
eludes Steinkellner “is that the epistemological tradition presents an i 
essential deviation from the spirit of Buddhism. And the methodical | 
fault common to all these approaches is that none of them raises the 1 
question of the tradition's self-understanding.” 2 i 

However, Steinkellner notes one important exception to these 'I 

approaches, namely, that of Professor Vetter, who gave a “fully J 

acceptable” explanation of this relationship in his Erkenntnisproblemeh 


bei Dharmakirti* Surprisingly enough, Vetter’s explanation has been | 
ignored by the vast majority of scholars, and it is indeed disconcerting 
to observe that a book by a well-known and respected scholar, which! 
was published in the well-known and easily available series of the * 
Austrian Academy of Sciences, remains largely unknown; especially < 
as Vetter’s book is, to the best of my knowledge, the one and only i 
monograph on Dharmakirti in any European language. Partly it is no* 
doubt due to the fact that it was not written in English, and it might •• 
serve as an alarming indicator that German is becoming something of 
an esoteric language 4 . Partly it is also due to the extremely condensed 
style of the book which makes its reading an arduous task. Whatever ' 
the case may be, I sincerely hope that the book under discussion here 
will not share the fate of its predecessor, and will draw the attention f 


it deserves as a major contribution towards the understanding of ij 
Dharmakirti’s Buddhism. 1 

The relation between the pramdna theory and Buddhist spirituality? 
was laconically stated by Dignaga in the mahgalasloka of the | 

Pramdnasamuccaya and in the Vrtti thereon. It consists of five jj 

epithets of the Buddha which stand in causal relation to each other. | 
These are usually represented in the following scheme:"’ | 
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pramanabhuta 

(means of valid cognition or authority) 


hetusampat 
(perfection in cause) 


phalasampat 
(perfection in effect) 


jagaddhitaisita 
(seeking the 
benefit of all 
living beings) 


sastrtva 
(being a 
teacher) 


sugatatva 
(being one who 
has gone well) 


tayitva 
(being a 
protector) 


It should be noted, however, that this scheme, albeit correct, is 
incomplete; for it fails to account for the relation among the four last 
epithets {jagaddhitaisita etc.), as well as the relation between perfec¬ 
tion in cause and perfection in effect. (Are they cause and effect of 
each other, or of a third and even fourth party?) Dharmakirti, who 
raised the question, claimed that each of the four is a necessary condi¬ 
tion for the next one (i.e., jagaddhitaisita — sastrtva — sugatatva — 
tayitva), and this enables him to infer the epithets from each other in 
the following order: Because the Buddha is a protector (as is evident 
from his revealing of the four noble truths), he is sugata (the root gam 
is interpreted as “to know”, and together with the three meanings of 
su- it means that the Buddha’s knowledge is true, lasting and com¬ 
plete); because he is sugata (i.e., because he has far more knowledge 
than what is necessary for a simple arhat), he is a teacher; because he 
is a teacher (i.e., because he exerts himself for the sake of others), he 
is full of compassion, that is, seeking the benefit of all living beings. 

And because of all four taken together the Buddha is a means of valid 
cognition or authority. 6 Note, however, that this inference does not 
account for the complexity of relations among the four terms; as far as 
the Buddha’s motivation is concerned, Dharmakirti construes them in 
a different order. Because the Buddha is full of compassion he wants 
to become a protector, and the best way to become a protector is to 
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become a teacher, but in order to become a teacher one has first to 
experience the way and its result (i.e., to become sugata ). 

None of these interpretations seems particularly faithful to Dignaga. 
Unfortunately, however, we do not have any other commentatorial 
tradition except Dharmaklrti's, and, therefore, in order to understand 
Dignaga we should better look at his predecessors rather than his 
successors, for at least one could determine the direction from which 
his thought developed. One important passage which seems to bear 
directly on our subject matter here is found in the Abhidharmakosabha 
on 7.34, where Vasubandhu explains the similarities and dissimilarities 
among the different Buddhas. The similarities consist in the accumula- 
tion of all merit and knowledge, in having the dharmakdya and in 
being helpful to all living beings. These three are called perfection in 
cause, perfection in effect and perfection in means ( hetu -, phala-, T 
upakarasampat) 1 . Dignaga seems to have had this passage in mind -ij 
while composing his mahgalasloka, although he uses the terms in a >i 
different sense and one to one relationship of the sub-divisions is 
difficult, not to say impossible, to establish. In any case the epithet , 
pramanabhuta could correspond to perfection in means which is ' 
explained by Vasubandhu as perfection in liberating from the three 
bad destinies and from the suffering of samsara, or, alternatively, in ■ 
putting people in the three yarns (i.e., srdvakaydna etc.) and in good :r j 
destinies. As far as the term pramanabhuta itself is concerned, it could 
have been borrowed from the Mahabhasya where Panini is thus t 
called 8 . This could hint at Dignaga’s aspiration to grant his epistemolog 
the status of the highly respected science of Vydkarana, and further ^ 
perhaps to establish an epistemology which would be acceptable to, r, 
and used by different philosophical schools, just as is the case with • ■■ 
grammar. But I shall leave the matter at that because Vetter’s book is : 
not about Dignaga, but about Dharmakirti s interpretation of Dignaga, 
which is, as usual, something completely different. 

The book consists of a most interesting, daring and intriguing ;j 
introduction (pp. 13-35) and a translation of verses 131cd-285 of 
the pramanasiddhi-chapier'k Vetter’s view of Dharmakirti s view of , 
the Buddha’s career may be summarized as follows. There was a 
person who practiced compassion for a long time during many lives. 1 
None of the other perfections ( paramita ) known from Mahayana texts 
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is mentioned by Dharmakirti, and, therefore, he considered that 
compassion alone is necessary for becoming a Buddha. The best way 
to help someone in the long run is to become his teacher. A good 
teacher has first to experience for himself what he teaches, and that is 
why the Buddha undertakes the necessary steps towards liberation, 
although he is not interested in liberating himself but only in liberating 
others. The Buddha already knew from tradition (agama) and 
argumentation (yukti) that suffering has a cause, that this cause is not 
eternal, and that it is absent where the apprehension of Self, desire, 
etc., are absent; he also knew that their opposite (i.e., the apprehen¬ 
sion of Selflessness etc.) had to be practiced in order to destroy them. 
However, he had to employ different methods in order to find out the 
best way for his purpose. He practiced many different methods for a 
long time, understood their advantages and shortcomings, and realized 
that the only definitive way to realize his aim is the apprehension of 
Selflessness ( nairdtmyadarsana ). From this interpretation of the first 
three predicates Vetter reaches the conclusion that Dharmaklrti’s 
Buddhism is unique of its kind (p. 19); 

Bei der Erorterung des Pradikats ‘das Heil der Welt suchend’ war zu sehen, 
dass Dharmakirti beim historischen Buddha keinen Mahayana-Weg zum Ziel der 
Buddhaschaft vor Augen hat und ebensowenig ein Bodhisattva-Ideal, dem moglichst 
viele zu folgen hatten. Auch diejenige Richtung des Hlnayana, welche das Erscheinen 
des historischen Buddha als die Manifestation einer’hoheren Macht interpretiert — 
der sogenannte Lokottaravada —, war auszuschliessen. Dharmakirti ist auch nicht 
ohne weiteres der breiten HInayana-Tradition zuzurechnen, zu der auch der Pali- 
Kanon gehort. Entgegen diesem breiten Strom behauptet Dharmakirti namlich, dass 
der Buddha fur sich selbst keine Erlosung suchte; er suchte die Erlosung nur, weil er 
m dieser wichtigen Sache gut Bescheid wissen musste, um anderen helfen zu konnen. 
Entgegen vielen Texten dieser breiten Tradition war der Inhalt seiner Lehre auch 
mcht das Ergebnis einer einmaligen Erleuchtung (bodhi). Nebenbei sei bemerkt dass 
der bet uns gebrauchliche Name Buddha (der Erleuchtete Oder Erwachte) von 
Dharmakirti nie verwendet wird. Die wichtigsten Elemente der Lehre waren dem 
Buddha von der Uberlieferung angeboten und von seinem Nachdenken gebiiligt oder 
verbessert worden ... 

It seems to me, however, that Vetter’s interpretation is improbable, for 
m the fmal analysis it would leave no room for the Buddha to innovate 
anything, not even to improve a previously existing way to liberation. 
According to Dharmakirti the practice of apprehension of Selflessness 
IS not onl y the best way to Nirvana, it is also the only way. And if it is 
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accepted by tradition that certain persons reached liberation before 
the Buddha, it follows that they also reached it by practicing the very 
same method. This, however, implies that they also knew and under¬ 
stood its presuppositions, such as the five skandhas being suffering, 
etc. The only thing left for the Buddha to do was to give his approval 
to a way with the discovery of which he had nothing to do. In other 
words, not only are the four noble truths not originally discovered by 
the Buddha, they were not even rediscovered by him. Though it is not 
explicitly stated, I think Vetter will actually accept this conclusion in 
some form or another, as he says (p. 18): “Der Buddha wusste zwar 
durch Agama und Argumentation (. yukti ), dass das Leid eine Ursache 
hat, und dass diese Ursache keine ewige Natur hat (132c-133b, vgl. 
179) . .. und was die Ursache ist (132c—134, vgl. 183—185) ■.. er 
wusste damit auch, dass die Gegensatze zu diesen Fehlem zu iiben 
seien.” Such a belittling of the Buddha seems odd, but before pro¬ 
nouncing any judgement on it one should, of course, ask what Vetter 
adduces as evidence for it. As far as I can see, his evidence amounts 
to one single word - Agama - in v. 132: yuktydgamdbhydm vimrsan 
duhkhahetum pariksate/ “Reflecting with [the help of] reason and , 
tradition he examines the cause of suffering.” Vetter, however, j 

translates as follows: “Forschend mit Hilfe von Argumentation und ; j 

Uberlieferung stellt er die Ursache des Leides fest.” Of course, there is. 
some difference whether one examines something with the help of 
tradition or whether one determines something with the help of j 

. _*1_ A iinriar fVial 



tradition. And obviously the role of tradition is strengthened under thej 
latter alternative. However, the rendering of pariksate with “stellt fest j 
is very strange; as far as my reading experience goes, I never saw it | 
used that way, and none of the dictionaries available to me (I checked | 
the MW, PW , Apte and Renou) glosses the word in this meaning. I do < 
not doubt for a minute that Vetter knows what the verb usually ; 

means, and, therefore, I fail to understand why - if he wanted to s \\ 

convince us that Dharmakirti uses the verb in this highly unusual 1 

meaning — he did not adduce some evidence for it, or add a few 
words of explanationFailing that, one could suspect that Vetter -j 

twists the text to support his theory. 

But even if we assume, at least for the sake of argument, that Vetter 
is correct in his translation, this would still not be enough for his far- <§ 
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reaching conclusions. For Dharmakirti does not say that the four 
noble truths are a part of the tradition referred to in the verse; as a 
matter of fact he does not say anything about the content of this 
tradition. Moreover, I must admit that I do not know what Vetter 
means by tradition (or rather the tradition, since he uses the definite 
article). Does it mean that the four noble truths were common know¬ 
ledge, at least among certain groups of renouncers? If so, how is this 
compatible with the epithet pramdnabhuta? For one of Dharmakirti’s 
criteria for being a pramdna is to reveal something which was not 
previously known ( ajndtdrthaprakdsa )."'» Or should we assume that we 
deal with a secret tradition which was made public by the Buddha? 
Should we connect this tradition with the ancient belief, found already 
in the Pali canon, that there were other Buddhas before the historical 
Buddha? Is it possible that the term “tradition” refers to non-Buddhist 
tradition? Could it refer to the theories of the teachers of the Buddha, 
or to other theories (such as the sasvatavada and the ucchedavdda or' 
all the other theories which appear in the Brahmajalasutta ) which 
were rejected by the Buddha as too extreme, dangerous, or inappro¬ 
priate? Couldn’t it be that Dharmakirti used yuktydgama as a ready- 
made expression without taking into account all its implications? 

Finally, is it not possible (or even likely) that the subject of this verse 
is not the Buddha? Dharmakirti’s laconicism does seem to leave room 
for more than one interpretation. 

Furthermore, there is another problem which immediately arises in 
this context: One of the things which distinguish a Buddha from a 
simple Arhat is that a Buddha reaches enlightenment by himself: For 
all Buddhas are said to have gained their knowledge without having 
received instruction (cf. for instance AKBh on 7.34 p. 415.23: 
jndnasampat punas caturvidhd — anupadistajndnam ...; de la Vallee 
Poussin:" “Perfection de savoir: 1. savoir non enseigne ...”; cf. 
also Yasomitra ad loc. 12 : anupadistajndnam iti svayamabhisambo- 
dhanarthena - “Untaught knowledge [is used] in the meaning of 
becoming enlightened by oneself’). Thus Vetter’s interpretation of 
gama is incompatible with one of the most important characteristics 
0 a Buddha. Vetter may have been aware of this problem when he 
’'ays that according to Dharmakirti the Buddha’s teaching is not the 
result of a single enlightenment, and that Dharmakirti does not use 
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the word Buddha. If I understand him correctly, what he actually 
claims is that the Buddha was not a Buddha and the four noble truths ; 
(give or take a few minor improvements) are not originally his own. j 
(All this in the name of Dharmakirti, of course.) This is a very strong 
and interesting claim indeed, but, unfortunately, I do not see that 
Vetter has any conclusive evidence for it. As for the fact that the word . 
Buddha never occurs in the Pramanavarttika 13 , this, of course, does j 

not prove anything. :j 

Although it is not explicitly stated, it is clear from the context that i 
Vetter draws his conclusion from v. 136: ; 

bahuso bahudhopayam kalena bahuna’sya cal \ 

gacchanty abhyasyatas tatra gunadosah prakasatam/l J 

“Ihm, der intensiv ( bahuso ) und iiber eine lange Zeit hin {kalena rj 

bahuna') auf vielerlei Weise ( bahudhd ) ein Mittel iibt [um die aus - 

Uberlieferung und Nachdenken gewonnene Einsicht zu verwirklichen ,j 
und dann diese und die zu ihrer Verwirklichung einsetzbaren Mittel 
anderen zu lehren], gelangen diesbeziiglich [d.h. bezviglich der • 

verschiedenen Mittel] die Vor- und Nachteile zu [voller] Klarheit.” , 

However, Vetter’s interpretation is certainly not the only possible 
one. While commenting on this verse, Prajhakaragupta explicitly 
mentions the Buddha’s enlightenment, for he considers that the verse $ 
refers to the time after the Buddha’s enlightenment, or more precisely;? 
when the enlightenment unfolds or blossoms ( prabodhavikasa ). (The ; 
biographies of the Buddha usually mention four, or sometimes ^ 

seven 14 , weeks.) Although the Buddha is free from suffering, he 
further practices different means and perfects his qualities as a ,1 

teacher; e.g., he exerts himself to eliminate his imperfections of speech: 
etc. Or, alternatively, although his suffering is destroyed, the Buddha is 
not yet omniscient 15 . Nothing in this implies or suggests that the 
content of the Buddha’s teachings is not the result of a unique .. 

enlightenment. 

Devendrabuddhi and Manorathanandin, on the other hand, do not 
mention the enlightenment at all, because they consider that the A 
practice during long time refers to the time when the Buddha was not ; 
yet a Buddha, i.e., when he was still a Bodhisattva. Nothing in their ) 
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interpretation implies anything unusual in their understanding of the 
future Buddha’s enlightenment. 

The interpretation of v. 136 bears directly on the problem of 
dgama in 132cd. For, if I understand them correctly, according to 
Devendrabuddhi and Manorathanandin the Buddha used dgama only 
in his previous lives when he was a Bodhisattva. This is probably the 
simplest solution to the problem. Cf. Pramanavdrttikavrtti (ed. D. 

Shastri. Varanasi 1968) p. 51.12-15: etam duhkhaheium tadvipaksam 
cdgamad upasrutyanumanan niscitya [ niscitya or a lacuna?) bahuso 
'nekaso bahudhopayam anekaprakaram kalena ca bahunasya 
bodhisattvasyabhyasyato bhdvayatas tatra duhkhahetau tadvipakse ca 
gunadosd yathdyogam prakdsatdm gacchanti. “Having heard the'cause 
of suffering and its opposite from tradition [and] having determined 
(these two] by inference, the advantages and shortcomings in respect 
to the cause of suffering and its opposite as it fits (i.e., in reversed 
order) become clear to the Bodhisattva who is practicing, [i.e.] 
meditating, manifoldly (intensively?) in many different ways and for a 
long time on the means [to destroy suffering through its cause], which 
has many different forms” l6 . This seems a perfectly sound solution. In 
any case, one cannot simply ignore it the way Vetter does. 17 

It is only according to Prajnakaragupta’s understanding of Dharmakirti 
that the role of dgama becomes problematic; and he proposes two 
different interpretations. According to the first, dgama makes known 
objects which are beyond the scope of perception and inference 18 . 
According to the second, — and this is the one on which Vetter bases 
his interpretation (cf. p. 40, n. 1) — the examination of suffering etc., 
is done in a threefold succession of tradition, inference and meditation 
(dgama, yukti and bHavana !9 ). 

The issue is quite complicated, and many questions have to be 
raised and answered before a definitive solution can be accepted. 

etter has certainly given some thought to the subject, but unfor¬ 
tunately he does not share his deliberations with his readers. Failing 
mat one may assume that he was led astray by Prajhakaragupta. ° 
the problem of the originality of the Buddha has arisen long before 

H J!™ 3 IFt1 ’ and he mUSt haVC been aware of its traditional solution 
aa tie anythmg original, not to say revolutionary, to say on the 
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subject, I would expect him to state it explicitly, as he does in many 
other cases, and not to hide it behind such remote implications. It 
seems to me, therefore, that Devendrabuddhi’s and Manorathanandin’s 
interpretation does better justice to Dharmaklrti’s original intention, 
for if it is accepted, the problem of agama does not even arise in 
the context of v. 132cd. As far as I can see there is nothing in 
Dharmaklrti’s words to indicate the innovations which Vetter reads 
in them, and inasmuch as the Buddha is considered as a person, 
and not as an abstract principle, Dharmaklrti probably followed the 
traditional Buddhist doctrine, as it appears for instance in the 
Milindapahha 2H , namely, that there were many Buddhas, and they all 
have exactly the same teaching, but each of them discovers the way by 
himself. 

The pramanasiddhi- chapter is anything but a systematic treatise, 
and Vetter has accomplished a veritable tour de force in reconstruct- 
ing a whole system out of it. By the very nature of things he had to 
rely on odd bits and pieces scattered here and there; sometimes not 
even directly there, but only hinted at or alluded to by the employ¬ 
ment of certain terms, by omission of what could be expected, etc. 

The reconstruction is indeed fascinating in certain aspects, but from 
the very nature of things highly speculative, and l feel that Vetter, in 
spite of his experience and intimate knowledge of Dharmakirti, ought : 
to have been more cautious. For instance, how much can one read 
into a simple "etc”? Discussing the sixteen aspects of the four noble 
truths Dharmakirti mentions the first four by name and then adds 
“etc.” (cf. v. 270). Vetter observes that the remaining twelve are not 
convincing and are merely a by-product of the first well-functioning 
four, which is a legitimate opinion for any modem scholar, but to say 
that Dharmakirti's “etc.” corresponds exactly to this appreciation, is a 
bit far-fetched. Cf. p. 26—7: 

Die nicht als solche genannten 12 falschen und 12 wahren Aspekte von den insgesamt 
16 sind wenig uberzeugend und wohl eher Ausfluss der bei der ersten edlen Wahrheit, 
gut funktionierenden Reihe von vier Aspekten; Dharmaklrtis blosses “usw. entspncht 
genau dieser Einschatzung.- 1 

One of the most provocative parts in Vetter’s interpretation of the 


pramanasiddhi- chapter concerns the epistemological presuppositions 
of the way to Nirvana. Contrary to the usual affiliation of Dharmakirti 
to the Yogacara school, or more precisely to the Sautrantika-Yogacara 
school, Vetter claims that for the last stages of the way to Nirvana 
Dharmakirti assumed a realistic theory of knowledge (p. 32): 

Auch ist hier — im Gegensatz zu Hohepunkten der Theorie in den Wahmeh- 
mungskapiteln von Pramanavarttika und Pramanaviniscaya — nichts von einem 
Einfluss des Idealismus spaterer Yogacara-Texte zu merken. Das passt gut zu der 
Beobachtung, dass Dharmakirti — anders als sein (Commentator Prajnakaragupta 
(siehe Anm. 1 zu 139) dem Erblicken der Irrealitat der Gegebenheiten keinen 
Platz im Erlosungsweg einraumt. An diesem Hohepunkt der Praxis scheint sogar eine 
realistische Erkenntnistheorie notig zu sein. Denn das ist doch wohl der Hintergrund 
der vor dieser Lehre vom leuehtenden Geist stehenden Behauptung, dass es eine 
Eigenschaft des Erkennens sei, das Objekt so zu erfassen, wie es ist. Diese 
Behauptung kann man wegen der dabeistehenden Umschreibung, dass das Objekt 
mitteis eines wirkUch bestehenden Wesens die Erkenntnis hervorrufe, kaum in einem 
anderen als in einem realistischen Sinne verstehen. 

Again, how does Vetter substantiate his assumption? As far as I can 
see his evidence is very meager. His main argument is that the 
cognition whose basis is transformed, and which apprehends the 
object correctly with no conceptualization, arises from the capacity of 
the thing (vastubalotpatti or similar expressions). But Dharmakirti 
does not say that the thing has to be a material object; at any rate 
Vetter produces no evidence to that effect. On the other hand such 
expressions as vastubalotpatti can easily fit in an idealistic epistemol¬ 
ogy where they would refer to the apprehension of the mind by itself, 
that is, a moment of cognition arises from the previous moment of 
cognition, carries the latter’s form and apprehends this form as its 
object. It seems, therefore, that in this case, just as in many other 
cases, Dharmakirti is consciously using terms which are ambiguous 
enough to allow both realistic and idealistic interpretation. And, of 

course, it is the idealistic interpretation which reflects a higher level of 
truth. 

Vetter wants to support his argument by the fact that Dharmakirti 
does not mention the apprehension of the unreality of the elements 
dharmanairdtmya) as a necessary condition for liberation. This could 
ave been at most an argument from omission, but in fact one does 
not even expect Dharmakirti to include the unreality of the elements 
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as a part of the way; on the contrary, it would have been very surpris¬ 
ing if he were to include it, because — unlike in Yogacara properly 
speaking - in Sautrantika-Yogacara, or what should better be called 
Yogacara with certain Sautrantika presuppositions, as we know it for 
instance from the Vimsatikd and Trimsikd, the mental elements are 
the final absolute reaiity. In other words, there is no relativisation 
of the mental elements into a higher level of reality usually called 
tathata. This is in fact one of the most important criteria to distinguish 
the two schools. There is no place for the unreality of elements in 
Sautrantika-Yogacara, and, therefore, there is no reason to assume 
that Dharmaklrti deviates from it towards a realistic theory just 
because he does not mention it. (As for the term dharmanairdtmya, 
when it appears in Sautrantika-Yogacara texts, it has a completely 
different meaning, namely, that cognitions lack the manifold nature 
of apprehending, apprehended, etc., but they do not lack the real 
unexpressible nature which is apprehended by the Buddhas. 22 ) 
Furthermore, Vetter admits that the pratyaksa- chapter in the 
Pramamvarttika does contain clear influence of later (i.e., idealistic) 
Yogacara texts, but he does not attempt to reconcile the two chapters. 
Are we to understand that Dharmaklrti changed his mind in the time 
between writing the two chapters? Or that he was a crypto-realist? 

To conclude, it seems to me that Dharmakirti’s religious ideas are 
not so much original as they are reductionist. This is probably due to 
the logician’s mind which looks everywhere for the necessary and 
sufficient conditions, and has a distaste for encumbering a subject 
matter with unnecessary or superfluous factors. This tendency can be 
observed on several occasions, which have been duly noted by Vetter, 
though I am not sure whether he would agree with me in drawing 
from them a general conclusion, and in calling Dharmaklrti a reduc¬ 
tionist. Thus, we have the reduction of the perfections to compassion; 
the reduction of all faults (dosa) to one single cause, namely, 
satkayadrsti, and its equation with avidya (cf. p. 22); the reduction of 
desires to one main desire responsible for suffering, namely, the desire 
for existence (instead of the traditional three: bhcivcitrstid, kdrnatrsnd 
and vibhavatrsnd); the reduction of the eightfold path to one main 
member, nameiy, samyagdrsti (which changes its meaning accordingly, 
cf. p. 26); the consideration of all spiritual exercises except nairdtmya- 
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darsana as meaningless (cl. p. 27), etc. I think Dharmakirtis touch 
is best seen in these things. In theory of knowledge he reduced 
inferential relations into two ( taddtmya , tadutpatti), and the objects of 
valid cognition into one ( svalaksana ), and one can feel that it is the 
same mind which now works in a religious field, trying to put some 
order into the world — making it metaphysically somewhat poorer, 
but as simple and coherent as possible. However, a note of caution 
should be added, for in developing these theses Vetter relies very 
heavily, almost exclusively, on an argument ex silentio. 

Now, as far as the translation is concerned, let me start by empha¬ 
sizing that it is very good, and that it is a real help for the reader who 
tries to wrestle with Dharmakirti’s Sanskrit. However, I must admit 
that it is not as good as I expected. I believe that every translation - 
even by the best of scholars - and especially of such a difficult text as 
the Pramdnasiddhi, should be meticulously checked by at least 
another pair of eyes before it goes into print. This has apparently not 
been done in this case, and accordingly the translation contains some 
simple mistakes, which are probably due to momentary lack of con¬ 
centration, and which could have been easily avoided. For instance, 
hetu (cause) in v. 139 is translated as “suffering” (“Leid”). I presume 
Vetter wanted to translate "cause [of suffering|,” and that it somehow 
slipped his mind. This trivial mistake is indeed unfortunate, because 
Vetter drags it on for the next three verses as well, considering the 
giving up of suffering as the subject of the discussion where, however, 
one would simply expect the explanation of the particle su- (well) in 
the predicate sugata (well-gone). Such cases, however, arc rare. The 
problematic part of the translation lies not in the literal rendering of 
words but in their interpretation which is added in brackets, and 
which is sometimes three and four limes as long as the translation 
itself. For instance v. 222: 

pralmiir iccfuidvesdder gunudosanidwiidhinah/ 

luyor udrster visuye tut tu bdhyesu yah krumah// 

(Note that Vetter reads adrster against all Sanskrit editions which 
read adrstir, from the Tibetan translation one would expect an 
instrumental.) 
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Vertaneen Hass usw. werden, |da| sie sich an Vorzuge und Nachteile |emes Objekts| 
heften wtegeben durch das Nichtsehen von |Vorzugen und Nachteilen| be.m Objekt. 

Die Me.hode lum von der letztlich auf das Selbst gerichteten begehrenden Ltebe als 
solcher und nicht bloss von dieser Oder jener auf em bestimmtesObjekt gerichteten 
Manifestation dieser Liebe frei zu kommen) ist aber nicht |dieselbe wie bei den| auf 
aussere |Objekte gerichteten Emotionen; man kann sie namlich nicht dadurch aufgeben, 
dass man die nachteiligen Folgen, die aus ihr selbst hervorgehen, betrachtet|. 

Vetter's interpretation is highly improbable, for it is clear from the 
context that Dharmakirti is replying in this verse to an opponent who 
claims that one does not have to give up the notion of Self, but only 
desire; for the Self is free from all faults, it is only desire which is 
faulty (cf. v. 22lab: snehah sadosa iti cet tatah kirn tasya {soil, atmano) 
varjanamf). Against this opponent Dharmakirti argues that one cannot 
give up a faulty desire in the manner one gives up a faulty object. One - 
can give up a faulty object by seeing its faults, but in order to give up . 
desire one has to see not the faults of the desire itself, but the faults of ; 
the object towards which the desire is directed. Therefore, as long as ■■ 
no faults are seen in the Self, the desire towards it cannot stop. In j 
other words, what Dharmakirti has in mind is not, as Vetter claims, a ’j 
distinction between two kinds of desire, the one, desire as such, which , 
in the final analysis is directed towards the Self, the other, a manifesta¬ 
tion of the former, directed towards an external object. The distinction J 
he made is simply between desire and external object. This is also how j 
Devendrabuddhi, Prajnakaragupta and Manorathanandin understood ; 
Dharmakirti, and I fail to understand why Vetter did not follow them. ; 
Furthermore, Dharmakirti himself elucidates his argument in the next ; 
half-verse in a manner which hardly leaves any room for misunder¬ 
standing: na hi snehagunat snehah kim tv arthagunadarsandt/ For 
desire does not [arise] from the qualities of desire, but from seeing the 
qualities of an object.” 

The weakest point of the translation is due, I think, to Vetter s 
unusual relationship to Dharmakirti's commentators. Dharmakirti was, 
no doubt, a great philosopher, but, as Collingwood once said of Kant, 
the stylist in him was not equal to the philosopher, and the way he 
expresses himself could sometimes make you wish he said what he 
meant in a simpler and clearer manner. Tradition tells us that he knew 
he would not be understood already by his contemporaries and 
recognized the need even for a simple word to word explanation o 
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the Pramanavdrttika how much more so for his philosophical ideas, 

but for that purpose even his own disciples were not good enough for 
him 23 . Whether the sad stories about Devendrabuddhi are true or not 
— they certainly have a ring of truth to them — it is clear that we 
cannot understand Dharmakirti without some help by the commenta¬ 
tors. This does not mean, of course, that we have to accept everything 
they say, but as a methodological rule I think they should be given the 
benefit of the doubt and considered innocent until proven guilty by 
using sound criteria. That holds especially for Devendrabuddhi’s 
commentary which is supposed to have been approved by Dharmakirti 
himself. And even if this is just a legend, at least this commentary has 
the advantage of being the oldest, and of not being written by an 
original and relatively independent philosopher like Prajnakaragupta. 

Of course, if one has some sound reasons, whether philosophical, 
philological, contextual or whatever, to disagree with a commentator, 
one should do so by all means. But if all three, Devendrabuddhi, 
Prajnakaragupta and Manorathanandin, agree on an interpretation of a 
certain verse, and Vetter proposes a completely different one, I would 
certainly expect him to state his reasons why he thinks they are all 
wrong, and explain in what manner his interpretation deviates from 
the traditional one; and the least he could do is to warn the reader 
about it. I checked the Pramdnavdrttikdlcihkara and -vrtti (which 
almost always agree with each other 24 ), and occasionally Devendra¬ 
buddhi’s Vrtti (or Pahjikd); and it is clear that Vetter deviates from 
them in dozens of cases. 

As a rule the traditional interpretation is simpler than Vetter’s, 
often more convincing, and I cannot help feeling that Vetter com¬ 
plicated things unnecessarily. Sometimes the difference between Vetter 
and the commentators is so great, you can hardly believe they were 
reading the same text. For instance v. 168cd-169ab, directed against 
the Carvakas: 

bhutdndm pranitabhede ’py ayam bhedo yaddsrayah/ 

ton nirhrdsatisayavat tadbhdvdt tdni hdpayet/f 

|!m allgemeinen fiihrt ihr das Belebtsein auf eine Besonderheit in der Zusammenset- 
ung er Elemente zuriick.| Wenn nun trotz des unterschiedslosen Belebtseins 
{pramta-abhede py, Tib. srog chugs khyad med kyah) der |den Korper formendenl 
emente dieser Unterschied (in Begierde usw. da ist, dann muss| die |Sache|, worauf 
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sich Idieser Unterschieci| stutzt, [ebenfalls] ein Weniger Oder Mehr bes.tzen jund kann 
nicht idemisch sein mit der besonderen Zusammensetzung der Elemente. d.e eurer 
Meinung nach fur das Belebtsein sorgt|. Da es diese |Sache - das durch Hegung 
starker Oder schwacher seiende Residuum von Begierde usw -| g.bt soil man d.e 
[Elemente und ihre Zusammensetzung als eine doch nicht befrted.gende Erklarung| 
aufgeben. 

There are several problematic things here, but let us concentrate on 
the last three words (tadbhdvat tani hapayet). Devendrabuddhi 
comments (Derge ed. 73b 6-7): gad las Hams par ’gyur ze na/de yod 
pa las te (= * tadbhdvat)/ ’dod chags la sogs pa dan Idan pa hid las so 
(= * rdgddimattvat)/ de Itar na ’ga’ zig skye bzin pa hid ni / sdug bshal 
dan bde ba la sogs pa med pa dan Idan pa dan / ’dod chags dan bral 
ba dan He sdah dan / phrag dog dan ser sna dan bral ba skye bar 
’gyur ro II Prajnakaragupta does not comment on these words directly 
and the text is partly corrupted, but nevertheless it is clear that he 
understands them in a similar manner (129.5—6): yatah kdranad 
bhutdtisayatvdd (read with the Tibetan translation 25 : - atisaydd ) bhedas 
tathd (tasya ?) nirhrasdtisayam antare (read with the Tib. trans.: 
-atisayasambhave) ’tyantdpacayo ’piti vitardgah sydt. Manorathanandin 
also follows Devendrabuddhi (p. 61.13): tadbhavad ragddimattvat tani 
bliutdni hdpayed bhramsayed iti nirdgo ’pi kascit sattvah sydt. Accord¬ 
ing to all three commentaries one should translate as follows: 

“Although there is no difference of vitality in the elements (which 
constitute a living being] (i.e., one living being is not more alive or less 
alive than another), there is this difference [in desires] (i.e., some living 
beings have stronger, some weaker desires); its basis (i.e., cause), 
which is characterized by increase and decrease, could make the 
[elements] loose that (property of possessing desire, etc.; thus, there 
could be a living being without desire].” 

We have two completely different interpretations of the same verse, 
which one is to be preferred? I cannot evaluate Vetters interpretation, 
because he does not say what led him to it, nor why he thinks that 
Devendrabuddhi, Prajnakaragupta and Manorathanandin are so com¬ 
pletely off the mark. I do see, though, that the traditional interpreta¬ 
tion has the advantage of accounting better for the use of the causative 
(hapayet). 

Vetter seems to be aware, at least to some extent, of this problem 
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as he says in the preface (p. 7) that “Man hat das grosste Recht, von 
mir zu erwarten, dass ich auch in jedem Punkt Rechenschaft ab’lege 
uber die Meinung der friihen Kommentatoren Devendrabuddhi 
(7Jh.?) und Prajnakaragupta (8. Jh.). Nur fur Prajnakaragupta kann 
ich diese Erwartung zum Teil erfiillen.” This statement, however, 
could be misleading by its modesty, for it could give the false impres¬ 
sion that Vetter uses only partly Prajriakaragupta’s commentary, and 
not at all Devendrabuddhi’s and Manorathanandin’s commentaries. A 
quick glance at the notes, however, reveals that Vetter does use all 
three commentaries (Manorathanandin is referred to several times; 
Devendrabuddhi seems to be used only occasionally and he is men¬ 
tioned, I believe, only once in p. 156). Moreover, when one compares 
the translation with the commentaries, one sees clearly that Vetter 
relies on them quite heavily; sometimes he even brings utsiitras into 
the brackets. (Personally I would prefer utsiitras to be in footnotes — 
for which there is plenty of unused space in the book — and not as 
an integral part of the translation, for sometimes they do distort 
Dharmakirti’s arguments.) One has to conclude, therefore, that in 
those cases where Vetter deviates from the commentators he is conscious 
of that (at least in respect to Prajnakaragupta and Manorathanandin), 
and for this reason it is unexplainable to me why he proceeded the 
way he did. The trouble is that Vetter hardly ever tells you whether he 
follows one of the commentaries or whether he goes his own way, and 
when he deviates from the commentaries, he often proposes inter¬ 
pretations which are far from being self-evident, but with very few 
exceptions he never explains how he arrived at them. 

In spite of its shortcomings, and those mentioned above are not 
meant to be exhaustive but only a few of the most conspicuous ones, 
Vetter’s book is undoubtedly an important contribution towards the 
understanding of Dharmakirti’s Buddhism. A perfect translation and 
interpretation of Dharmakirti is not likely to be achieved by a single 
scholar in a single stroke, and Vetter's study is certainly not, nor was 
it meant to be, the last word on the subject. However, it does form a 
solid starting point, and as such it is a considerable achievement. 
Therefore, one can only be grateful to Professor Vetter for a book 
which is interesting, stimulating and which will occupy, I am sure, a 
central position in future Dharmaklrti-studies. 
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i3 Abhidharmakosa and Bhdsyu of Acdrya Vasubandhu with Sphutdrthd Commentary 
of Acdrya Yasomitra , ed. D. Sastri. Varanasi 1981, vol. II, p. 1097.19. 

13 cf. Y. Miyasaka, “An Index to the Pramanavarttika-karika,” Acta Indologica III, 
1974, pp. 1 — 157. 

14 Cf. E. Lamotte, Histoire du Bouddhisme Indien , repr. Louvain 1967, p. 18. More 
specifically, Prajnakaragupta may have had the first week in mind; cf. next note and 
Lalita Vistara, ed. S. Lefmann, Halle a. S. 1902 (repr. Tokyo 1977) vol. I, p. 351.15f.: 
prathame saptahe bhiksavas tathdgatas tasminn eva bodhimande nisanno 'sthat . . . 
samanantaraprdpte khalu punar bhiksavo bodhisattvena sarvajdatve ... 

| - s Cf. Pramdnavdrtdkdlankara (ed. R. Sankrityayana, Patna 1953) p. 110.20—23: tato 
vdgvaigunyadikam api nivartayitum prayatate . . . atha vd yadi ndma duhkhaprahdnam 
tathapi na sarvajddtvam bhavati . . . 

Cf. also Devendrabuddhi’s Vrttf Derge ed. No. 4217, fol. 56b7f.: ji srid du ma lus 
par thugs su chud pa med pa de srid du ston pa did phun sum tshogs pa rdzogs pa 
dan Idan pa ma yin pa de Itar na skyes bu then po dag gis dus rid por goms par 
mdzad pa 'bras bu med pa ma yin no . . . grol bar bzed pa (* *muktikdma) 'dis kyad 
bdag med pa mthon ba dus rid por rnam pa du mar goms par byed pa yin no. 
Devendrabuddhi and Manorathanandin probably understood the practicing of means 
as one of the Bodhisattva’s perfections, namely, the updyakausalya (cf. H. Dayal, The 
Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature. London 1932, p. 248ff.). This 
interpretation is quite possible for DharmakTrti as well. 

i 7 As a matter of fact, Vetter does refer the reader to the above quoted passage (cf. 
p. 40, n. 1 ), but the reference is done in such a way that the reader is misled to 
assume that Manorathanandin supports Vetter’s interpretation. 

,K Cf. PVA, p. 109.1: anumdndgocare cdgamah , atindriyapratydyanahetuh. 

|y Ibid., p. 109.1—6. Cf. also G. Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts. Part II, The First 
Bhavanakrama of KamalasTla. Serie Orientale Roma IX, 2. Roma 1958. 

20 Cf. Milindapadhapdli , ed. Dwarikadas Shastri. Bauddha Bharati Series 13, 

Varanasi 1979, pp. 156—157. (Rhys Davids' transl., vol. II, p. 13f.). 

21 Cf. also p. 27: “Evident ist jedoch, dass das Gegenteil der sechzehn falschen 
Aspekte geiibt werden soil, eigentlich nur der vier ersten falschen Aspekte ...” (my 
emphasis). 

22 Cf. Vimsatikd Vijdaptirndtratdsiddhi , ed. S. Levi, Paris 1925, p. 6 (on lOd): yo 
balair dharmandm svabhdvo grdhyagrdhakddih parikalpitas tena kalpitendtmand tesdm 
nairdtmyam na tv anabhildpyendtmand yo buddhtmdm visaya id. 

23 Cf. Frauwallner, “Devendrabuddhi,” WZKSO 4, 1960, pp. 119—123 (reprint in 
Kleine Schriften , ed. by G. Oberhammer and E. Steinkellner, Wiesbaden 1982, pp. 
842-846). 

24 In fact these two commentaries help us understand one another. Manorathanandin 
helps us to see how Prajnakaragupta’s general comments can be read into Dharmakirti' 
verses, whereas Prajnakaragupta’s deliberations provide the rational behind 
Manorathanandin's short glosses. ! did not read enough of Devendrabuddhi’s Vrtti in 
order to be able to generalize about it, but from the few cases I checked there seems 
to be a strong unity among all three commentaries. 

25 TTP, vol. 132, Te 142b8. 
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or that earlier Jain works are free from hostile remarks about Buddhism. Silanka. for 
example, in his commentary to the Acdrdhgasutra (Lala Sundarlal Jam Agamagran- 
thamala vol. I, re-edited Muni Jambuvijayaji, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1978) widely 
attacks the Buddhists, as indeed the sutra itself seems to do. Silahka belongs to the 
late 9th century, and thus predates our text by several hundred years. In addition 
there is evidence that the Buddhists could equally vilify their Jain opponents. The 
Divydvaddna records a story of Jyotiska, who murders his pregnant wife, an act 
applauded by the Jains who have heard it predicted that the child she is carrying will 
be a great Buddhist (Divydvaddna, edited by P. L. Vatdya, Buddhist Sanskrit Text 
Series vol 20 Darbhanga: Mithila Institute of Postgraduate Studies and Research in 
Sanskrit Learning, 1959, avaddna no. 19, pp. 162-180). The same avaddna appears 
in Ksemendra's Avaddnakalpalatd , dated 1052, and there is no indication that the 
hostility has increased to match what we find exhibited by the Jains against the 
Buddhists in the prabandhas studied in the present paper. (Ksemendra, Avadanakal- 
palatd, edited P. L. Vaidya, Buddhist Sanskrit Text Senes, vol. 22, Darbhanga: Mithila 
Institute of Postgraduate Studies and Research in Sanskrit Learning, 1959, avadana 
no 9 pp 78—85). In fact a cursory reading of the Buddhist narrative matenal leaves 
the investigator with the impression that the Buddhists were preoccupied less with 
threats from outside and more with internal dissenssion. Thus a favounte theme of the 
avadanas is the relationship between the Buddha and Devadatta over a senes of lives, 
while Mahayana sutra literature concerns itself more with the hostility from and 
towards non-Mahayana Buddhists than with other religions. 

31 Edited Bhabatosh Bhattacharya, Bibliotheca Indica, work no. 274, Calcutta: Asiatic 
Society 1953 Valallasena’s extreme hostility to non-Brahmanical sects is clear in his 
opening account of the texts he has used to write his Ddnasdgara ; anything remotely 
connected with the heretical faiths he has ommitted from consideration. A discussion 
of Sena anti-Buddhist policy and anti-Buddhist sentiment in Bengal may be found in 
Upendranath Bhattacarya, Banglar Baul o Bauler Gan , Calcutta: Orient Book 
Company, 1957, pp. 245 ff. Bhattacarya cites the Ddnasdgara amongst other 
evidence. 
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VASUBANDHU’S ‘REFUTATION OF THE THEORY 
OF SELFHOOD’ ( ATMAVADAPRAT1SEDHA) 

INTRODUCTION TO THE TRANSLATION 

The Abhidharmakosa ( Kosa) is generally believed to have been written 
in India during the later part of the fifth century A.D. Vasubandhu 
himself wrote a commentary on this work, the Abhidharmakosabhdsya 
(Bhdsya). The Kosa and Bhasya were discovered in Tibet in 1935 
by Rahula Samkrtyayana, who had attempted earlier to reconstruct 
them from Tibetan and Chinese translations and Yasomitra’s 
Sphutarhdbhidharmakosavyakhya ( Vyakhya ), which to this date is still 
the only other Indian Buddhist commentary on the Kosa known to 
survive in Sanskrit. The manuscripts found by Samkrtyayana were first 
fully edited by Prahlad Prahlan, and published, along with the 
Vyakhya, at Patna, India, in 1967 by the K. P. Jayaswal Research 
Institute. Dwarkadas Shastri also made a critical edition of the text 
which was published in four volumes at Varanasi, India, in 1970— 

1973, along with the Vyakhya, as part of the Bauddha Bharati Series. 

The chapter translated below, which lacks an autocommentary, 
Vasubandhu himself entitles ‘Refutation of the Theory of Selfhood’ 
(Atmavddapratisedha). Yasomitra’s title for the chapter, “A Resolution 
of Questions About Persons” ( Pudgalavinischayah ), I have used as a 
subtitle. It was written in prose as an appendix to the verses that 
constitute the first eight chapters. The translation presented here is 
based on Dr. Shastri’s edition, which I have checked against the 
revision of Dr. Pradhan’s edition made by Aruna Haidar and 
published in 1975 by the K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute. To my 
knowledge, it will be the first into a modern Western language from 
an unreconstructed Sanskrit text. From the Vyakhya and the Tibetan 
translations T. Stcherbatsky composed an English translation, entitled 
“The Soul Theory of the Buddhists” (first published by the Bulletin de 
"Academie des Sciences de Russie, 1919, pp. 823—854, 937—958 
and reprinted in 1976 by the Bharatiya Vidya Prakashan, Delhi). The 
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French translation, by L. De la Vallee Poussin, which is in the last 
volume of his monumental L’Abhidhortnokoso De Vasubandhu (Paris, 
1923 — 1931 ), was made primarily from Yasomitra’s commentary and 
the Chinese translation by Hsiian-tsang. In preparing my own transla¬ 
tion I have consulted Yas'omitra’s commentary, the Tibetan translation 
of Jinamitra, and, with the help of Mr. Michael Olson, the Chinese 
translations of Hsiian-tsang and Paramartha, as well as the Chinese 
commentaries of P’u-kuang, Fa-pao, Yuan-hui, and K’uei-tao. The 
Sanskrit commentaries on the Kosa by Sthiramati, Punyavardhana, 
Samathadeva, Dignaga, and Vinitedeva are now lost, but exist in 
Tibetan translation. Among these only Dignaga’s commentary includes 
a discussion of the appendix, but it is merely a summary of its 
arguments. 

Vasubandhu’s abbreviated style of composition, tailored to the use 
of scholarly monks steeped in Buddhist dogma and privy to oral 
traditions of commentary, makes his treatise rather difficult to under¬ 
stand and translate at times. This difficulty is surely one of the reasons 
this very important work of Buddhist philosophy has not received the 
attention it deserves. In the translation that follows, I have often placed 
in parentheses words, phrases, or sentences which I believe will help 
the reader to grasp unexpressed parts of theses and arguments 
presented in the text. The additions most often are made on the basis 
of information supplied by Yasomitra’s commentary, though I also rely 
on the commentaries of P’u-kuang, Fa-pao, K’uei-tao, and Yuan-hui 
when their views seem reasonable; but at times I simply supply what 
the context of argument and our general knowledge of Buddhism 
seem to require. So the reader can better distinguish what Vasubandhu 
actually says from what 1 add in the hope of making it clearer, I have 
translated the text so that it can be read either with or without these 
additions. To make grammatical sense of the unembellished translation 
the reader need only disregard punctuations required for the reada¬ 
bility of the expanded translation. I welcome any suggestions readers 
of this journal may care to make concerning improvements in the 
translation. Sanskrit-English and English-Sanskrit glossaries for the 
translation can be obtained by contacting the translator at the 
Philosophy Department of the University of Iowa, Iowa City, IA, 
52242, USA. 
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Because the argument of the appendix is often presented in 
question-answer form Stcherbatsky and Poussin chose to translate it as 
a philosophical dialogue. But this falsely represents the appendix to 
the Western reader as if it were meant to be a philosophical dialogue 
of the sort written by Plato, Berkeley, or Hume. In fact it is a treatise 
which often, but not always, develops its subject within a relatively 
terse question-answer format. For literary reasons I have not followed 
the Tibetan and Chinese practices of simply replicating this format I 
have tried to retain the confrontational spirit of the writing, but 
without reproducing its frequent and distracting use of short questions 
and answers. I have, in addition, supplied section headings, numbered 
according to related issues raised in the text, as an aid to reference 
and to comprehension of the twists and turns of Vasubandhu’s 
argumentation. 

Those who seek information about the scriptural sources of 
quotations in the text and about philological matters may consult the 
extensive footnotes to Poussin’s translation. The footnotes to my 
translation are confined primarily to explanations of translations and 
additions, sources consulted for the additions, and clarifications of the 
meanings of theses and arguments. The footnotes of Stcherbatsky 
which deal with questions of meaning are still of some interest, but my 
footnotes are meant in fact to supercede them. My philosophical 
commentary on Vasubandhu’s treatise will appear, along with the 
translation and an extensive introduction, in a book Peter Lang 
Publishing, Inc. has agreed to publish later as part of the series, “New 
Perspectives in Philosophical Scholarship: Texts and Issues.” 

I am making my translation of Vasubandhu’s treatise available now, 
well before its inclusion in the above-mentioned book, because of the' 
keen and wide-spread interest contemporary Western philosophers are 
showing in what Derek Parfit calls reductionist theories of persons, 1 
the most famous examples of which are presented by David Hume 
and by Parfit himself. Vasubandhu’s work includes a clear statement 
and extensive defense of a reductionist theory and a number of 
important criticisms of non-reductionist theories, both of which are 
significantly different from those found in the works of Hume and 
Parfit. Western philosophers, I believe, will therefore welcome as soon 
as possible a chance to study and evaluate Vasubandhu’s treatise with 
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the help of a translation expressly composed to facilitate its philo¬ 
sophical study and evaluation. In what follows of this introduction 
to the translation I shall provide what I believe to be the proper 
categorial framework for this study and evaluation. 

The reductionist theory of persons, as Parfit presents it, includes 
theses about both the existence of persons and their identity over 
time. The theses are (i) that a person s existence is reducible to the 
existence of a brain and body, and the occurrence of a series of 
interrelated physical and mental events, and (ii) that a person s identity 
over time is reducible to a set of impersonal facts about a brain and 
body, and the occurrence of a series of interrelated physical and 
mental events. Such facts are impersonal, Parfit explains, if they can be 
described without presupposing the identity of a person, without 
explicitly claiming that the experiences in a person’s life are had by the 
person, and without explicitly claiming that a person exists. 2 Accord¬ 
ing to Parfit, reductionists claim that persons exist, but need not 
explicitly claim that they exist, since in their view a complete descrip¬ 
tion of reality can be given without claiming that persons exist. 

What is common to every non-reductionist theory, as characterized 
by Parfit, is simply the denial of the above two theses. But its most 
prevalent form, one against which both Hume and Parfit himself 
argue, is the substance theory, according to which (i) a person is a 
separately existing entity, an entity whose existence is distinct from 
that of a brain and body, and from that of the occurrence of a series 
of interrelated physical and mental events, and (ii) personal identity is 
a non-reducible fact about this entity. Versions of the view presented 
by the Tirthikas are challenged by Vasubandhu, whose arguments 
against them may be most profitably compared to those of Parfit and 
Hume against the Cartesian view. 

There is a minimalist version of the non-reductionist theory, not 
discussed at all by Hume or at any length by Parfit, but subjected to 
an extensive analysis by Vasubandhu. This is the view that (i) the 
existence of a person cannot be reduced to that of a brain and a body, 
and the occurrence of a series of interrelated physical and mental 
events, and the fact of personal identity cannot be reduced to a set of 
impersonal facts, yet (ii) a person cannot be said to be a separately 
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existing entity and the fact of personal identity cannot be said to be a 
non-reducible fact about such an entity. Persons, on this view, are 
ontologically inexplicable in the sense that they cannot be said to be in 
nature other than or the same as a brain and body, and the occurrence 
of a series of interrelated physical and mental events. 

That part of the minimalist theory that concerns personal identity 
Parfit calls the further fact view and summarily dismisses it because it 
offers no explanation of the fact of personal identity. 3 Once seen in 
the perspective provided by the minimalist theory as a whole, 
however, we can see that Parfit’s criticism misses the mark, since the 
view criticized is put forward on the basis of arguments which purport 
to show that the existence of persons and their identities over time 
cannot be explained. To give an adequate appraisal of the further fact 
view one must, as Vasubandhu does, engage the minimalist’s argu¬ 
ments for the inexplicability of both the existence of persons and their 
identity over time. Vasubandhu in effect rejects the further fact view 
of personal identity as part of his extensive critique of the arguments 
given for the minimalist version of the non-reductionist theory of 
persons presented by the Vatsiputriyas, an early school of Buddhist 
philosophers. 

I have included Vasubandhu and Hume among those who hold 
reductionist theories of persons, even though they do not explicitly say 
that the existence of persons and their identity over time are reducible 
to those of a brain and body, and the occurrence of a series of 
interrelated physical and mental events, and so I must explain why I 
believe that it is proper to classify their theories of persons in this 
way. First of all, we should notice that Parfit does not commit himself 
to a complete metaphysical analysis of the brain and body, or of the 
occurrence of a series of interrelated physical and mental events to 
which he refers in his characterizations of theories of persons. (He 
himself states that physicalist, idealist, and dualistic versions are 
possible. 4 ) His characterizations of views about the existence of a 
person, therefore, lend themselves to a variety of specific metaphysical 
analyses. They lend themselves, in particular, both to Vasubandhu’s 
view that a person is just the five skandha’s or aggregates into which 
he analyzes the person’s body and mind, and to Hume’s view that a 
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person is just a bundle of perceptions into which he believes the 
person's body and mind can be analyzed. Thus Parfit’s characteriza¬ 
tions of views about the existence of a person can provide a frame¬ 
work in which the views of Parfit, Vasubandhu and Hume concerning 
the existence of a person may be compared and criticized. 

Parfit’s characterizations of views on personal identity can also be 
applied to views held by Hume and Vasubandhu and some of their 
opponents. For Hume and the Cartesians the application is relatively 
staightforward, even if complicated by Hume’s famous second 
thoughts about his account of personal identity in A Treatise of 
Human Nature. 5 But because Vasubandhu and the Tirthikas do not 
explicitly disagree about personal identity it might be doubted that 
Parfit’s characterizations apply to views held by them. That they do in 
fact apply, however, is strongly suggested by Vasubandhu’s claim, 
against the Tirthikas’ view that persons are permanent ( nitya ), that 
they are only the continua of the impermanent phenomena ( anitya - 
dharma-s) he calls the aggregates. The notions of a permanent entity 
and of a continuum of impermanent phenomena, I believe, may be 
construed, for purposes of comparative study and evaluation, as 
metaphysical analyses of the notion of identity over time. A continuum 
of impermanent phenomena, without in any obvious way violating the 
meaning intended by Vasubandhu and his opponents, may be defined 
as a continuant that retains its identity over time by virtue of being 
reducible to a series of self-natured events tied together by the laws of 
causality, and a permanent entity may be defined as a continuant that ; 
retains its identity over time by virtue of being an unchanging self- ; 
natured entity not reducible to such a series. These may be under¬ 
stood, respectively, as metaphysical accounts of what many Western 
philosophers, including Hume, have called loo.se or imperfect and 
strict or perfect identity over time, and, in their application to persons, 
accounts of what Parfit takes to be personal identity as a fact reduci¬ 
ble to a set of impersonal facts and personal identity as a fact about a, 
separately existing entity. Thus Vasubandhu's view that persons are * 
continua of the impermanent aggregates may be counted as a reduc- ; 
tionist view of personal identity and the Tirthikas’ view that persons r 
are permanent may be counted as a non-reductionist view. 4 
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78—79), as well as in Candrakirti’s observations in his Madhyamakavatara (vi. 42, 85 
and 95f). But the hermeneutical theory based on the three criterial conditions 
mentioned above was only fully elaborated later. 

5 See for example H. de Lubac, Exegese medievale , i (Paris, 1959), especially p. 

373ff, 382—3, 392 Note 3, and also ii/2 (Paris, 1964), p. 182ff (on the problem of 
the integumentum and involucrum, and exegesis per integumentum). See also recently 
M. Harl, Origene: Philocalie 1—20 (Paris, 1983), pp. 47 (on the ‘spirit’ of a text as 
opposed to its literal meaning, the lexis {tt&g) or historia (torogCa), 122 (on 
huponoia (vjtdvoia) as the hidden sense of a text). 
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PRINCIPLED ATHEISM IN THE 
BUDDHIST SCHOLASTIC TRADITION 

0. INTRODUCTION 

In their systematic presentations of religious philosophy, the Indian 
Buddhists consistently defended the position that belief in an eternal 
creator god who superintends his creation and looks after the 
concerns of his creatures is a distraction from the central task of the 
religious life. This was clearly the position taken in the early Pali 
literature and in the Theravada philosophy based on that literature, 
but even in the later Mahayana writings such as the Lotus Sutra and 
the Lahkavatara Sutra, in which buddhahood is portrayed not as a 
feature of the isolated career of Siddhartha Gautama but rather as a 
constant feature of the entire cosmos at all times, great care is taken 
to try to distinguish the concept of the cosmic Buddha-nature in the 
forms of Dharmakaya or Tathagatagarbha from the concept of a 
creator god. The Buddhists were, for whatever reasons, eager to avoid 
falling into a theistic position. The motivation behind the present 
paper has been to discover what those reasons were. 

Section 1 will outline how the issue of God’s existence is treated in 
the early Buddhist literature, especially in the Suttapitaka, where 
systematic Buddhist philosophy begins. Section 2 will review the 
treatment of the question of divine creation as an issue in the 
systematic philosophy of such thinkers as Vasubandhu (400*—480), 
Dharmakirti (600—660), Santaraksita (725—788) and Kamalasila 
(740—795). And section 3 will show how the arguments for atheism 
are isomorphic with the arguments for a variety of other positions to 
which the Buddhist philosophers were committed. 

1.0. BUDDHIST AGAMAS ON THE QUESTION OF GOD 

In the Nikaya literature, the question of the existence of God is 
treated primarily from either an epistemological point of view or a 
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moral point of view. As a problem of epistemology, the question of 
God’s existence amounts to a discussion of whether or not a religious 
seeker can be certain that there is a greatest good and that therefore 
his efforts to realize a greatest good will not be a pointless struggle 
towards an unrealistic goal. And as a problem in morality, the 
question amounts to a discussion of whether man himself is ultimately 
responsible for all the displeasure that he feels or whether there exists 
a superior being who inflicts displeasure upon man whether he 
deserves it or not. 

An instance of the epistemological treatment of the question of the 
highest good occurs in the Tevijja Sutta, the thirteenth sutta of the 
Digha Nikaya. In this sutta there is an account of a dispute between 
two young brahmins, Vasettha and Bharadvaja, over the issue of which 
religious practices lead most directly to union with Brahma. Brahma is 
typically treated in the Nikaya literature as an object of brahmanical 
devotion who is believed by his devotees to be the master over whom 
no other being has mastery (abhibhu anabhibhuto), who sees every¬ 
thing (ahhad-atthu-daso), the mighty one (vasavatti), who is lord, 
maker, designer, chief, creator, master and father of all beings that 
have been and of all beings that shall be (issaro katta nimatta settho 
sanjita vasi pita bhutabhavyanam). 1 Moreover, companionship with 
Brahma (Brahma-sahavyata) is believed to be the state of salvation, 
and so whatever set of practices leads most directly to companionship 
with Brahma may be considered the most direct path to salvation 
(anjasayano niyyaniko). 2 But the brahmin students Vasettha and 
Bharadvaja have heard from their respective teachers differing 
accounts on which practices lead to the goal that they both desire. 

And so they decide to approach Gotama the Buddha to see whether 
he can decide which party is right in this very important dispute. 

On being told the nature of the dispute between Vasettha and 
Bharadvaja, Gotama Buddha begins by asking the disputants a few 
questions of his own, and the answers to the questions show that the 
young brahmins believe that there are many alternative paths that lead 
to Brahma, but the dispute is really over which path is most direct. On 
learning this much, Gotama Buddha then pursues the supposition that 
there are paths that lead men to meet Brahma face to face. What, asks 
the Buddha, entitles us to believe that anyone meets Brahma face to 
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face? Prompted by Gotama’s questions, the young brahmins concede 
that no living brahmin teacher claims ever to have seen Brahma face 
to face, nor has any living brahmin teacher’s teacher, nor has any 
teacher in the lineage of teachers for the past seven generations. 
Moreover, not even the Rsis, the ancient seers who made the Vedas 
available to man and whose words the brahmin priests learn and 
chant and transmit down through the generations, claim to have seen 
Brahma face to face. What we have then, is the astonishing state of 
affairs in which the followers of the brahmanical religious tradition are 
striving towards a goal for the existence of which no one has any 
evidence. Their religious goal, says the Buddha, is laughable (hassaka), 
vain (rittaka) and empty (tucchaka). 3 

It is not only fellowship with God that is dismissed in this way. 

Very nearly the same treatment is given to a Jaina disciple and his 
teacher in the Cula-Sakuladayi-sutta and the Vekhanassa-sutta 
respectively, suttas seventy-nine and eighty in the Majjhima Nikaya. 
Here the Jainas are depicted as seeking after a “highest lustre,” a 
lustre superior to which and more excellent than which there is 
nothing. On hearing of this unsurpassed lustre, the Buddha’s response 
is exactly the same as his reaction to the idea of comradeship with the 
mighty lord and creator of all beings; he challenges the devotees to 
point to that to which they are devoted. When they cannot do so, 
Gotama spins out an analogy to illustrate to the devotees the nature of 
their search. They are, he says, like a young man who goes about 
saying “I love and cherish the loveliest woman in the land,” but who 
cannot say whether she is of high birth or low, of pale complexion or 
dark, a city-dweller or a villager, and does not even know what her 
name is. In short, the poor fool does not know, directly or indirectly, 
the identity of the woman with whom he claims to be in love. We are 
entitled to wonder, then, whether he is really in love at all. 

The Buddha’s reaction to those who seek to meet the creator or 
who seek the unsurpassed lustre is not to deny that such things exist. 
Rather, it is to take the epistemologically cautious stand that even 
though the loveliest woman in the world may exist, one might very 
well see the person who uniquely answers to the description of the 
world’s loveliest woman and yet not realize that she is the person who 
answers to that description. Furthermore, it is not clear how one could 
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ever be certain that a given woman were the loveliest in the world, 
unless he could see every woman in the world and know that he had 
seen every woman. Similarly, it is not clear how a religious seeker 
could be sure that he had correctly identified the greatest lustre or the 
master over whom no other being has mastery. And, as we see in the 
Brahmajala Sutta in the Digha Nikaya, the case can be made that 
people often misinterpret religious experiences and draw false conclu¬ 
sions from them, which should make one suspicious of even the very 
claims of direct experience of such things as unsurpassed masters. 

Until his identification of the supreme being is specific and certain, the 
religious seeker may be said to be pursuing such an ill-defined and 
nebulous goal that it becomes difficult to determine whether a given 
set of practices leads toward or away from the desired goal. In 
contrast, the goal of nirvana towards which Gotama’s disciples strive is 
sufficiently definite — the elimination of selfish desire and hostility — 
that a disciple can have a very clear idea of whether he has or has not 
reached it and whether he is or is not making progress toward it. It is 
a goal to be realized in this life, not in some future existence, says 
Gotama, and he makes no promises to anyone other than that nirvana 
can be achieved by anyone who strives diligently to attain it. The 
definiteness of the goal of Buddhist striving is what makes that goal 
more worthy of pursuit than the goals of the Brahmanas and the 
Jainas — this seems to be the message so tirelessly repeated in the 
Nikayas. And so the Buddha Gotama is portrayed not as an atheist 
who claims to be able to prove God’s nonexistence, but rather as a 
skeptic with respect to other teachers’ claims to be able to lead their 
disciples to the highest good. 

The above described reactions of the Buddha to the claims of other 
religious teachers are simply instances of his well-known aversion 
to speculative views concerning matters that are beyond man’s ken. 
Speculation about such matters as whether the universe is beginning¬ 
less or had a definite point at which it came into being was regarded 
as a distraction from pursuits closer at hand, and time spent thinking 
about such things was regarded as wasted time that could more 
profitably be spent on gradually ridding oneself of those counter¬ 
productive attitudes and beliefs that, when acted upon, bring further 
distress rather than the desired relief from the inconveniences of the 
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human condition. That the attitude of the Buddha as portrayed in the 
Nikayas is more anti-speculative than specifically atheistic is illustrated 
by a refrain that is frequently repeated in the Brahmajala Sutta. Here 
Gotama the Buddha differentiates himself from other teachers on the 
grounds that he, unlike them, does not propound doctrines concerning 
the nature of the self after death. Furthermore, unlike other teachers, 
the Buddha realizes that “these dogmatic tenets thus taken up and thus 
embraced will lead to such and such consequences and will lead to 
such and such a destiny.” 4 What the reader of this sutta is left to 
conclude is that if the consequences of embracing certain tenets about 
the existence of the self were healthy, then Gotama would certainly 
recommend that his followers embrace them; but, since he in fact 
repeatedly warns people to avoid embracing certain tenets, there must 
be something about them that he regards as unhealthy or counter¬ 
productive. 

Some insight into why it is that Gotama regarded the belief in God 
as unhealthy, as an obstacle to spiritual progress, can be gained by 
looking at the Devadaha-sutta, the one hundred first discourse in the 
Majjhima Nikaya. 5 Here we find an enumeration of the types of 
reasons that people often give for why they experience pleasure and 
pain. Among the five reasons, one is that pleasure and pain are 
created by God (issara). This view is not refuted in the sutta in 
question, which is a polemical dialogue against the Jainas. All that is 
said is that if God creates pleasure and pain, then the Jainas are made 
by an evil creator who inflicts much suffering on them through their 
programme of austerities; the Buddha, on the other hand, feels only 
pleasant feelings in his dispassionate state, and so, if pleasure be 
created by God, then the Buddha’s creator must be a kind one. The 
other theories, incidentally, as to why men experience pleasure and 
pain are that such experiences are (1) the result of actions done in the 
past, (2) the result of fate, (3) innate to certain species of beings, and 
(4) the outcome of efforts undertaken in the present life. A Buddhist 
monk, says this sutta, realizes that the source of all displeasure is self- 
centred craving (tanha), while the source of pleasure is nonattachment 
and dispassion. And so, while the reader is left to conclude that it is 
attachment rather than God, actions in past lives, fate, type of birth or 
efforts in this life that is responsible for our experiences of sorrow, no 
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systematic argument is given in an attempt to disprove the existence of 
God. 

Nor do we encounter actual arguments against the existence of 
a creator god in later Theravada works such as Buddhaghosa’s 
Visuddhimagga. Here it is explained that the Buddha’s teaching that 
craving is the root cause of all distress is offered as a corrective to 
such false theories as that the world with all its woes is the creation of 
a god (issara), or that it is an evolution of primordial matter (padhana) 
as in the Samkhya system of philosophy, or that it is a product of time 
or fate or that it is an accidental by-product of material elements. 6 But 
how and why these theories are false is not explained. 

2.0. VASUBANDHU’S DISCUSSION OF DIVINE CREATION 

Like Buddhaghosa, the dogmatist Vasubandhu refers to alternative 
accounts of how the world and its attendant suffering began, and he 
too refers to the views that it began through divine creation, through 
an evolution of primordial matter, or on account of time, fate or pure 
chance. Unlike Buddhaghosa, however, Vasubandhu supplies argu¬ 
ments designed to show why these various theories are inadequate. 
Concerning the theory of divine creation of the world, Vasubandhu 
focuses his attention on three issues. First, he explores the question 
of how a single, undivided God, existing at all times, can create a 
complex universe the parts of which arise in temporal sequence. 
Second, he examines God’s psychological motivation in creating the 
world. And third, he looks into the relationship between God as 
principal creator and auxiliary causal factors that go into making 
up the world. Vasubandhu treats these issues in about one page of 
Sanskrit prose. Later Buddhist philosophers wrote more extensively on 
each of these three issues than did Vasubandhu, but for the most part 
they did not explore other issues beyond these three. Let us look at 
the issues one by one, seeing first how Vasubandhu treated each one 
and then how later philosophers expanded on his treatment. 

2.1. GOD’S UNITY 

The position that Vasubandhu and most other Buddhist scholastics 
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accepted is that the world is caused by a virtually infinite number of 
causes, namely, the intentional actions of the countless sentient beings 
who have lived through all beginningless time. The belief that there is 
a single entity responsible for the rich diversity of experiences is 
fundamentally wrong-headed. “The world,” says Vasubandhu, “does 
not have a single cause. Although they generate their own actions 
in birth after birth, the poor wretches of unripened wisdom, who 
experience the consequences of their own actions, wrongly contrive 
a supreme God.” 7 And so it should be noted at the outset that 
Vasubandhu’s arguments are designed to demonstrate the untenability 
of any theory whereby the world’s diversity is traced to a single 
source. In particular, Vasubandhu points out that all his arguments for 
the necessary plurality of causes does as much damage to the 
Samkhya theory of primordial matter (pradhana, or prakrti) as to the 
theory of divine creation. 8 

Given that understanding of Vasubandhu’s own position, let us see 
how he criticized the positions that were contradictory to it. He begins 
by saying: 

If the world had a single cause, whether that single cause be God or something else, 
the entire universe would have to arise all at once. But what we observe is that beings 
occur one after another. Now that fact could be a function of God’s intending for 
each individual thing that it arise at a given time and disappear later. But in that case, 
since there are numerous intentions, it would turn out that the cause of the world is 
manifold. Moreover, that plurality of intentions would be simultaneous, for the reason 
that God, which is their source, putatively has no internal divisions. 9 

As will be discussed more fully below in section 3, this argument, or 
various modifications of it, was one to which Buddhist academics 
repeatedly resorted, not only in their arguments against theism but 
also in their arguments against any hypothetical entity that was 
supposed to retain its singularity while possessing a plurality of parts 
or characteristics. By the time of Vasubandhu a real thing (dravyasat 
vastu) is defined as any ultimate simple, that is, anything that cannot 
be reduced either physically or conceptually into smaller com¬ 
ponents. 10 Consistent with that understanding of what it means for 
something to be a real thing, Vasubandhu argues that if it is claimed 
that God is real and therefore simple, then it cannot consistently be 
said that he also have a plurality of separate intentions, one for each 
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object in the universe. But if God’s uniformity is taken seriously, then 
he must have only one intention that is applicable to everything at 
once. And if that single intention is “Let it be,” then everything must 
be at once. A simple God can create, it would seem, only a perfectly 
static universe. But the universe that we experience is not static. 

Vasubandhu anticipates one objection to the above line of reason¬ 
ing: “Now one might argue that even if God’s intentions occur all at 
once, the [created] universe need not do so, since it is created in 
accordance with divine will.” 11 God’s mind could have exactly the 
same set of intentions at each moment in history, and in that case it 
could not be said that he undergoes change. His unchanging set of 
intentions could be: “Let A be at t*, B at t b , C at t c ... X at t x .” Each 
event in history could then occur in the sequence that we observe and 
still the sequence could occur according to a constant set of volitions. 
Vasubandhu rejects this possibility, saying: ‘That is not so, because 
there is nothing that distinguishes those [intentions at one time] from 
[those that occur] later.” 12 The point appears to be that if God’s set of 
volitions is constantly in the form “Let all the events of history occur 
in a prescribed order,” the problem still remains that in order for the 
intentions to be realized by being translated into action, some change 
must occur in something; some potentiality must be converted into an 
actuality. That change that must occur cannot occur in God himself, 
for he is changeless. It must, then, occur outside God. But if that 
which converts God’s intentions into actions is something outside 
God, then we should say that it, rather than God, is the creator of the 
universe. 

This question of how potentiality becomes actuality is taken 
up somewhat more fully in Dharmaklrti’s arguments adduced to 
demonstrate the nonexistence of God. The first observation that 
Dharmakirti makes is that a permanent, unchanging entity such as 
God would have to have exactly the same nature before the creation 
of the world as after; there would be no difference whatsoever 
between God as creator and God as a being that is not yet a creator. 13 
To be a cause of something is to undergo some change, as when a 
seed and the earth in which it is planted undergo changes in nature as 
they evolve into a shoot. 14 But if God suffers no changes in nature, 
then he surely cannot be regarded as the cause of anything. 15 Even if | 
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there is no apparent change in nature within the cause itself, there 
must be some change in at least the cause’s circumstances. For 
example, it must move from one place to another, or it must come 
into contact with an object with which it was not previously in contact. 
A weapon, for example, can be recognized as the cause of a wound in 
the body only if the body is not wounded before contact with the 
weapon, then contacts the weapon, and immediately upon such 
contact develops a wound. But if God is supposed to be omnipresent 
and therefore always in contact with everything, it cannot then be the 
case that God comes into contact with a thing with which he was not 
previously in contact, and so it is impossible that a change in some 
object be due solely to that object’s change in relationship with God. 16 

Central to Dharmakirti’s argument is the claim that no action is 
possible without change, and so no unchanging thing can perform the 
action of creating the universe. In this connection he anticipates a 
possible counterexample that might be cited to disprove this central 
claim. A sense object such as a patch of colour apparently undergoes 
no change at all when it is perceived, and yet it is acknowledged as a 
cause of sight, as can be shown by pointing out that sight occurs when 
a patch of colour is present and fails to occur when no visible object 
is present. Is it not possible, therefore, that God can be an unchanging 
cause of the universe in the same way that a patch of colour is an 
unchanging cause of vision? 17 Dharmakirti replies to this hypothetical 
counterargument by stating the principle that nothing can become an 
actuality without first being a potential. A visible object could never 
actually be seen unless it had the potential to be seen, and so a sense 
object must have an intrinsic potential to be sensed, and this potential 
must be in some way triggered into actuality. Similarly, if God is a 
creator of the universe, it must be admitted that he has a potential to 
create that exists prior to his actually creating anything. But if this is 
so, we must ask how that potential becomes realized. A visible object’s 
potential to be seen, for example, is triggered into actuality by factors 
extrinsic to the visible object itself; there must be such factors as light, 
a sentient being with a functioning eye and an attentive mind and so 
forth, or else the potentially visible object cannot actually be seen. But 
is there a similar set of factors extrinsic to God that are required to 
trigger his potential to create? If so, then God is at least not a 
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sufficient condition for creation of the universe — whether or not he is 
a necessary condition is a separate question, to which we shall return 
in section 2.3 below. But if there are no factors extrinsic to God that 
are required to trigger his potential to create, then the conversion of 
God’s potentiality into actuality must be seen as an action that he 
himself performs. But if God performs an action, then he must 
undergo change and thus cannot be permanent. 

Dharmaklrti could also have pointed out in this context that serious 
problems result from saying that a thing has an intrinsic potential 
to act. For following the parallel to an argument made in another 
context, we can see that if we claim that a certain object has an 
intrinsic potential to act, then we are forced to conclude that the 
object realizes that potential in every moment of its existence. 18 For 
otherwise we have no means of explaining why that which is a mere 
potential at one moment becomes an actuality in the next. Just as an 
object that has an intrinsic potential to perish must perish in every 
moment of its existence (and must, therefore, exist for only one 
moment), so also God, if he has a wholly intrinsic potential to create, 
must create in every moment of his existence. But this means that 
there is never a time when God exists and the created universe does 
not. If God is beginningless, then so is the universe. And if the 
universe is beginningless, there is no creation after all and therefore 
no need to answer the question of who brought the creation about. 

Post-Dharmaklrtian Buddhist academics, such as Santaraksita 
and Kamalasila, provided a natural corollary to Vasubandhu and 
Dharmakirti’s conclusions that a changeless being cannot perform the 
action of creation. Not only can a changeless being not create the 
world of sequential events, says Santaraksita, but he cannot even know 
about the world of change. Even if there were a simple, beginningless 
and endless being endowed with the faculty of intelligence, such a 
being could not know the events of the transitory world, for if such a 
being knew each event separately as it occurred, then he would have a 
plurality of cognitive acts and would lose his unity. But if he knew all 
events at once, then he would not know the essential characteristic of 
events, which is that they occur in sequence. Knowing all events in 
history at once would be like hearing every note in a melody played at 
once rather than in sequence. Just as the essence of a melody lies in 
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the sequentiality of the notes rather than in the mere presence of the 
notes, the essence of history lies in the sequentiality of events. And so, 
concluded Santaraksita, if God is indeed simple and eternally change¬ 
less, he cannot participate in or know about history, and so those 
of us who are caught in history can derive no benefit from God’s 
existence at all. 

As can be seen from the above discussions, Vasubandhu’s claim 
that a complex world cannot have a simple and thus eternal cause was 
a very powerful and rich claim indeed, which thinkers were still 
exploring and expanding upon for several centuries. 

2.2. GOD’S MOTIVATIONS 

A second question that Vasubandhu raises about the theory of divine 
creation focuses on the issue of why a self-sufficient and supposedly 
perfect being would either need or wish to create anything at all. 
Vasubandhu asks: 

For what purpose would God expend so much effort in creating the world? Perhaps 
for pleasure? Well, if God cannot make an effort without pleasure, then he has no 
control over that, and thus he has no control over anything else either! 19 

Even more alarming than the possibility that God’s creation of the 
universe was a mere indulgence in hedonism is the possibility that it 
was an act of cruelty, as evidenced by God’s apparent willingness to 
allow his creatures to err and to suffer for their errors: 

And if God allows his creatures to be afflicted in hells by many guardians and takes 
pleasure in that, then we should prostrate ourselves before such a God as that! For 
the verse composed about him is very apt that goes: 

Because he torments, because he is severe, 
because he is cruel and full of might, 
because he devours flesh, blood and marrow 
they call him the Dreadful (Rudra). 20 

In contrast to the argument concerning the impossibility of the 
creator’s unity, which became the principal Buddhist argument against 
the existence of God, this issue of the creator’s motivations was 
not stressed by Dharmakirti, Santaraksita or Kamalasila. In his 
Nyayamahjari, however, the Hindu theistic philosopher Jayanta Bhatta 
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devotes a section to arguments adduced by atheists before providing 
his own arguments in favour of God’s existence. Among the arguments 
that Jayanta cites against God’s existence is a version of Vasubandhu’s 
question concerning motivations: 

Did the Lord of creation undertake the creation of the universe just as it is after he 
had pondered upon a purpose? If the undertaking were purposeless, then he would be 
like a madman, in that his actions would not be preceded by reflection. 21 

But, Jayanta reports his atheist opponent as saying, God is putatively 
endowed with every possible joy and is free of passionate desire, and 
so it is difficult to see what he would think he had to gain by creating 
a universe without which he is already quite content. The standard 
answer that the theist gives to this question is that God created the 
world out of compassion. But, says Jayanta’s adversary, for whom are 
we to believe that God has compassion? Compassion is a response to 
beings who are in pain. But surely there can have been no beings in 
pain before the creation of the universe; indeed, it was precisely 
because of the creation that previously contented souls began to feel 
pain and anguish. Moreover, since God is supposedly omnipotent, he 
might have created a universe in which sentient beings felt only joy 
and happiness instead of this sorry world in which what little pleasure 
there is is fleeting and serves only to taunt us in our misery. Perhaps 
we can conclude only that the creation was a joke (krida) that God 
played to amuse himself. But, Jayanta has the atheist say, if the 
creation was a joke, it is one the humour of which is too subtle for the 
sentient beings to appreciate: “Neither is the Magnanimous One’s joke 
appropriate, which causes dread in all his creatures, nor is this great 
effort to play it.” 22 

As effective as this investigation into divine psychology might be in 
casting doubt upon the purity of the creator’s motivation in making 
the world such as ours, this line of attack was not as commonly used 
by Buddhist academics as the more fundamentally persuasive argu¬ 
ments based on metaphysical considerations such as the problem of 
God’s unity and permanence. There is no need, then, for us to dwell 
any longer upon the teleological issue. 
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2.3. GOD AS ONE CAUSAL FACTOR AMONG OTHERS 

We have already seen how Vasubandhu, who was followed in this by 
Dharmakirti, argued that God cannot be regarded as a sufficient 
condition of creation, that is, as a wholly self-sufficient creator with an 
innate self-actualizing potential to enact the creation of the world. But 
the possibility still remains open that God might be one of several 
necessary conditions in the origin of the universe. Historically, in 
fact, this view of creation, whereby God is a. sentient, noncorporeal 
agent whose volition puts coetemal atoms into motion to make up 
macroscopic corporeal forms and puts eternal souls into these created 
physical bodies, is the one adopted by most Indian theists, who 
generally condemned the theory of creatio ex nihilo as absurd. In 
dealing with the possibility that God requires factors outside himself in 
order to create the universe, Vasubandhu first considers the possibility 
that the creator’s dependence upon other things is due to his being 
himself an effect of other causes. If anyone were to hold such a view, 
then he would have to answer what it was that caused the creator’s 
causes and so on ad infinitum. In fact, says Vasubandhu, this theory 
amounts to admitting that the universe is beginningless, which is the 
view accepted by Buddhists; but if one accepts that the universe is 
beginningless, there is of course no need to posit a creator at all. 23 

The possibility that God’s dependence upon other things is in the 
nature of his being the effect of those other things is not to be taken 
very seriously, since no one actually advocates such a view, and 
Vasubandhu’s refutation of it must be seen as a result of a good 
philosopher’s penchant for thoroughness. Far more serious, however, 
is the claim that the world made up of insentient matter requires some 
conscious force to put it into motion. The principal argument of the 
theistic philosophers in India, in fact, was that since all complex 
products require sentient makers and since the universe is a complex 
product, the universe must have a sentient maker. 

The above argument was one that the Buddhist academics tended 
not to reject; the medieval Indian Buddhists, in other words, did not 
advocate a position anything like the view accepted by most modem 
thinkers to the effect that the universe is for the most part uninhabited 
and that sentient life is a development that has come about relatively 
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recently in the history of an inconceivably vast expanse of lifeless 
matter. On the contrary, Buddhist mythology and systematic philoso¬ 
phy generally endorsed the view that the vast universe is everywhere 
populated by sentient beings and that the shape the universe takes 
is an accommodation to the force of the constant fruition of the 
multitudes of deeds performed by those sentient beings throughout the 
history of a beginningless universe. The medieval Buddhist view, in 
other words, is no more attuned to modem scientific views than is the 
theistic view of creation that the Buddhist academics sought to refute. 
What in particular Vasubandhu rejected in the theistic theory that the 
universe is sustained and influenced by noncorporeal sentience was 
the alleged unity of that sentience. If the material universe obeys the 
dictates of only one sentient force, namely God, then human beings 
and other sentient beings must be ultimately powerless, and their role 
in making all the manufactured items of ordinary life must ultimately 
be denied. As Vasubandhu puts the matter: 

He who accepts that there is but one cause of the universe must deny the obvious 
human effort in other matters. And he who fancies God as a creator along with 
[other] causal factors would merely be proclaiming his devotion, for we do not 
observe the operation of anything other than [the other) causal factors when 
something arises from them. 24 

Dharmaklrti did not develop this argument in his discussion of the 
theory of divine creation, but Santaraksita expanded Vasubandhu’s 
argument considerably. First, Santaraksita recapitulates the theist’s 
claim as follows: “Others regard God as the cause of all things that are 
produced. No insentient being, they say, produces its effects by itself.” 25 
But, he argues later, granting that an insentient universe cannot put 
itself into motion does not force us to conclude that there is but one 
sentient being who motivates insentient nature. On the contrary, in 
everything that we observe in the world around us we see that a 
multiplicity of effects is preceded by a multiplicity of creators. It takes 
many ants to make an anthill, and many men to construct a city and 
all the things in it; potters make pots, weavers make cloth, carpenters 
build houses and so forth, but we never observe that behind all these 
many manufacturers of things there is but a single sentient being at 
work with a single will. 26 If there were but a single purposive will 
driving all apparently independent sentient beings, there would be no 




conflicts among beings, but this is hardly what we in fact observe. And 
so, concludes Santaraksita, “We have no dispute with what is claimed 
in general, namely, that [products] are preceded by something 
intelligent, for diversity is bom of deliberate action. In the argument 
for [products’] being preceded by a single, eternal intelligence, the 
conclusion is frivolous and [the evidence is] inconclusive, because it is 
observed that palaces and so forth are built by many people.” 27 

Closely related to the general issue of whether God is one factor 
among many in building and sustaining the universe is the contention 
held by some theists that God’s function is an essentially administra¬ 
tive one in that he keeps an account of all the deeds of his creatures 
and dispenses retribution in accordance with merit. The crucial 
question to be asked in this connection, say the Buddhists, is whether 
or not God actually tampers in any way with anyone’s stock of merit 
and demerit. If not, then it must be admitted that God is essentially 
doing nothing more than being aware of the natural process of the 
ripening of past deeds that would presumably take place whether or 
not he were conscious of it. God would then be much like us, a 
powerless bystander witnessing a series of virtually inevitable events. 
Positing such a god has no explanatory value, and paying respects 
to such an impotent figure would provide little comfort to the 
worshipper. And so, if God’s administrative talents are to command 
our respect, it would appear to be more promising to assume that 
God can and does play a decisive role in the maturation of the seeds 
of past deeds into present realities. And to say that God plays a 
decisive role amounts to saying that he accomplishes something that 
the natural fruition process itself would not accomplish. But what can 
God accomplish that could not be accomplished by a natural process 
of individual karmic seeds maturing into new realities? The most likely 
answer to this question is that God must somehow be able to alter the 
karmic configurations of sentient beings, to give beings rewards and 
punishments that they do not rightly deserve on the basis of the moral 
momentum of their own actions. But if God has this power to give 
those beings under his care gratuitous benefits, then we are entitled to 
ask why he does not consistently exercise this power so that all beings 
might always be happy. That he does not do so would appear to 
indicate either God’s insensitivity to our pain or his cruel willingness 
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to see us undergo suffering that he could easily prevent. And so, the 
Buddhists conclude, whether God is unable to help us, unwilling to 
help us or unaware that we need help, he is of little value to man. We 
are better off conducting our affairs on our own powers and acting as 
if there is no divine power to help us in the task at hand, which is to 
transform our characters in such a way that we do only meritorious 
actions that naturally ripen into happy experiences in the present and 
future. 

3.0. THE PROBLEM OF UNITY IN 
GOD, INDIVIDUALS AND UNIVERSALS 

Of the issues concerning the existence of God that have been outlined 
above, the one that received the greatest attention from the Indian 
Buddhist academic tradition was that of the possibility of God’s unity, 
simplicity and permanence. 28 In fact, this principal argument for the 
nonexistence of God may be seen as a special application of a form of 
argument that occurs repeatedly in Buddhist metaphysical treatises, it 
being but another instance of the general Buddhist preoccupation with 
the problem of unity in diversity. Generally speaking, the Buddhist 
philosophers denied the existence of anything that was supposed to 
retain its unity while occurring in or being related to a plurality of 
things, as this verse from the Lankavatara Sutra acknowledges: 

Personal identity, continuum, groups, causal conditions, atoms, primordial matter, and 
God the creator are regarded as mere ideas. 29 

Why each of these items is regarded as a purely conceptual fiction is 
that each is construed as a unity that is composed of a plurality of 
components. To give an exhaustive account of all occurrences of the 
Buddhist treatment of the one-many problem would be to tell nearly 
the whole story of Indian Buddhist philosophy, which is a bit like a 
symphony played on a one-stringed violin. Rather than attempting that 
monumental task here, let me simply outline four issues that at first 
glance might seem unrelated but which all turn out to be versions of 
the fundamental Buddhist claim that no whole exists over and above 
the existence of individual parts. Following this, I shall indicate briefly 
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how this same fundamental claim was behind the Buddhist rejection of 
real universal and real relations. 

3.1. WHOLES AND PARTS 

Among the first Buddhist philosophical writings to become fami liar to 
a relatively wide audience within the English-reading world was the 
celebrated Questions of King Milinda. In this text the monk Nagasena 
is depicted as explaining to King Milinda that the personal identity 
that most people naively believe they possess is in fact no more than a 
mere designation, a convenient fiction. To demonstrate this principle, 
Nagasena argues that the person is, like a chariot, really analyzable 
into discrete components, any one of which may be altered or 
replaced or deleted without impairing the supposed integrity of the 
collection of those parts. 30 Just as a chariot’s wheel can be replaced 
without altering the chariot’s “identity” — that is, without making it a 
different chariot — a person’s body can undergo changes, and some 
habits can be replaced by others, and knowledge can be gained or 
lost, and all these changes can occur without changing the person’s 
“identity.” But when we inquire into where this so-called identity 
resides, we find that it cannot reside in its totality in any one com¬ 
ponent part, nor can it reside in the set of parts taken as a whole. For 
if, let us say, the entire identity of the chariot were to reside in, for 
example, the left wheel, then the chassis and the axle and the right 
wheel would not be parts of the chariot at all, for the chariot would be 
just the left wheel. And if the left wheel should break and be replaced, 
we should have to say that the entire chariot was broken and replaced 
by an entirely different chariot. On the other hand, if we assume that 
the identity of the chariot resides in the collection of parts taken as 
a whole, then, since the whole changes any time any part changes, 
to replace any part would be to change the identity of the whole; 
to replace a single screw in the chariot would be to create a wholly 
different chariot. But it goes against our intuitions of the chariot’s 
identity to say either that the chassis is not part of the chariot or that 
die change of a tiny part creates an entirely different chariot. This 
intuition of identity, then, is no more than an intuition. It resides 
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purely in the mind of the beholder and has no counterpart in the 
world outside the mind. What we take to be a person is in fact devoid 
of personal identity. Further arguments along this line are developed 
in Vasubandhu (pp. 461—479) and throughout the Buddhist academic 
tradition. 

In Uddyotakara’s Nyayavarttika under Nyaya-sutra 2.1.31—33 
there is a discussion concerning whether or not it is justifiable to infer, 
when one sees the part of a tree that one is facing, that the tree has a 
backside as well. Uddyotakara represents the Buddhists as being 
unable to regard such an inference as justifiable. In order to use an 
observation of A to serve as a sign of B, say the Buddhists, one must 
have seen A and B together at some point and one must never have 
seen A without B. But it is impossible to see the face and back of a 
three-dimensional object simultaneously, and so one can never legiti¬ 
mately conclude that there is a backside to a tree or any other large 
object that one is facing. The Naiyayika is spared from having to hold 
such a patently silly view, thinks Uddyotakara, because he believes it 
possible to see not only the parts of the tree but the tree itself as a 
whole object. To see the front of a tree is to see a tree, and to see a 
tree is to know immediately that it must have a backside as well, since 
having sides facing all directions is part of what it is to be a tree. But 
the Buddhists, says Uddyotakara, continue to dispute this Naiyayika 
claim by av ailin g themselves of the following line of argument. We 
cannot say that the tree-as-a-whole resides entirely in any one part, 
such as a single leaf, for if that part were destroyed we should then 
have to say that the whole tree was destroyed. On the other hand, we 
cannot say that the tree-as-a-whole exists only partially in the single 
leaf, since that would entail admitting that the tree-as-a-whole is 
partite, which runs counter to our intuition that a whole is a unit 
rather than a mere assemblage of smaller units. And so, say the 
Buddhists, the tree-as-a-unit resides only in our mind and is not 
something that can be seen or in any way sensed as a datum of the 
world external to awareness. 

In Pramanasamuccayavrtti under karika 5.50, Dinnaga argues that 
proper names (yadrcchasabda), usually regarded as words that apply 
only to given individuals, are in fact a type of class noun, since what 
we ordinarily think of as individuals are in fact complex objects. And 




so, just as the word “cow” applies to a plurality of objects that the 
intellect gathers together and treats as a unit called a class, a proper 
name like “Devadatta” applies to a plurality of traits that the intellect 
collects and treats as a unit called a person. But persons and classes 
are both convenient fictions for the supposed unity of which there is 
no justification in the facts of the world external to consciousness. 

In the examples given so far, objects that are usually regarded 
naively as units have turned out on closer reflection to be complexes 
that because of their complexity in fact lack unity. Atoms, on the other 
hand, are defined as absolute simples in that they are divisions of 
matter than which nothing could be smaller. But the only unity than 
which nothing could be smaller must be without any dimension at all 
and so must not be a unit of matter at all, since unlike all other matter 
the atom cannot occupy space and be resistent to other units of matter 
occupying the same space. The same arguments are applied in some 
Buddhist works to the smallest possible unit of time, the moment 
(ksana). 

Individuality, then, is merely an idea (cittamatra), say the Buddhist 
academics, for reason shows that things that are given in experience 
as existing, such phenomena as persons and chariots, have no real 
individuality, while things that theoretically have true individuality, 
such things as atoms and moments, cannot really exist. 

3.2. UNIVERSALS AND RELATIONS 

At Pramanasamuccaya 5.1—4, Dinnaga argues that the intellect’s act 
of gathering a plurality of individuals together under a single concept 
is done without any basis in a real unity binding the objects together 
in the world external to consciousness. There are, in other words, no 
real universal that retain their unity while residing in a plurality of 
individuals. At Pramanasamuccaya 5.17 Dinnaga argues that if there 
were such a thing as a universal like cowness, then either it would 
have to reside in its entirety in a single individual cow or it would 
have to reside partially in each individual cow. In the former case 
there would then be only one cow, which is not what we in fact 
observe. In the latter case the universal cowhood would have internal 
divisions and so would not be a unity, which runs counter to the usual 
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definition of a universal. Therefore universal do not reside in objects 
in any way at all, says Dinnaga; rather, they are superimposed by the 
mind upon the objects of experience. 

Using an argument that is parallel to the argument against the 
existence of real universal, Dinnaga concludes that there are also no 
relations in the real world. For a relation is supposed to be a unity 
that binds a plurality of relata together. But if the relation is a real 
object in the world, then it must reside either wholly in a single 
relatum or partially in each, neither of which consequences is possible. 
Similarly, resemblance cannot be a real feature of objects in the world, 
for resemblance is a kind of relation. Resemblance, like any other 
relation and like universals, is something that the intellect super¬ 
imposes upon the objects of experience rather than something that 
is a discovered feature of objects that they have outside our experi¬ 
ence of them. 


4.0. CONCLUSION 

The doctrine that there is no permanent creator who superintends 
creation and takes care of his creatures accords quite well with each 
of the principles known as the four noble truths of Buddhism. The 
first truth, that distress is universal, is traditionally expounded in terms 
of the impermanence of all features of experience and in terms of the 
absence of genuine unity or personal identity in the multitude of 
physical and mental factors that constitute what we experience as a 
single person. As we saw above, the principal Buddhist arguments 
against the existence of God focus on the impossibility of permanence 
and unity in the causal structure of the universe. The second noble 
truth, that distress is the outcome of one’s own unrealistic aspirations, 
is traditionally seen as ruling out the erroneous view that distress is 
something inflicted upon creatures by a cosmic superintendent or by 
other circumstances completely beyond their control. The third noble 
truth, that distress can be eliminated by divesting oneself of all 
unrealistic aspirations, rules out the view that sentient beings, as 
powerless victims of a divine will, have no alternative to a life of 
constant frustration. And the fourth noble truth, that the best means 
of removing unrealistic desires is to follow a methodical course of 




self-discipline, counters the view that the road to happiness lies in 
obedience to divine will or in trying to manipulate the sentiments of a 
cosmic intelligence through prayer or ritual. 

Atheism, then, is a doctrine of fundamental importance wi thin 
Buddhist religious philosophy rather than a mere accretion acquired 
through historical accident. As such it was a doctrine for which the 
Buddhist apologists during the academic period were strongly 
motivated to find good arguments. Although a variety of arguments 
were used, the most frequently used and the most powerful was a 
special application of the general Buddhist commitment to the 
principle that there can be no real unity binding together any plurality 
of things and that all notions of unity in plurality are therefore 
superimposed gratuitously upon experience by the experiencing mind. 
From this same principle the Buddhist scholastics in India also derived 
their commitment to nominalism or conceptualism in the realm of 
linguistic philosophy and to the theory of radical momentariness in the 
realm of metaphysics. 


NOTES 


1 Davids and Carpenter (1890), p. 18. 

1 Davids and Carpenter (1890), p. 235. 

3 Davids and Carpenter (1890), p. 240. 

"Tayidam, bhikkave, Tathagato pajanati: ‘Ime ditthitthana evam-gahita evam- 
paramattha evam-gatika bhavissanti evam-abhisamparaya ti.’” Davids and Carpenter 
(1890), p. 30. ‘ 

5 Chalmers (1898), pp. 214—228. 

‘ “samudayananam issarapadhanakalasabhavadihi loko pavattatl ti akarane 
karanabhimanapavattam hetumhi vippatipattim.” (Knowledge of the origin [of distress] 
puts an end to misconception with respect to causes, which concerns the belief that 
something is a cause when it is not, such as that the world arises owing to God, 
primordial matter, time or the inherent properties [of the material o Vm ^ntsl) 
Buddhaghosa, p. 1156. 

“tasman na lokasyaikam karanam asti. svany evaisam karmani tasyam tasyam jatau 
janayanti. akpabuddhayas tu varakah svam svam vipakaphalam canubhavanta tsvaram 
aparam mithya parikalpayanti.” Vasubandhu, p. 102, under Abhidharmakosa 2.64. 
" evaih pradhane’pi yathayogam vacyam.” Vasubandhu, p. 102. 

“yadi hv ekam eva karanam Isvarah syad anyad va yugapat sarvena jagata 
havitavyam syat. drsyate ca bhavanam kramasambhavah. sa tarhi cchandavasad 
isvarasya syad ayam idamm utpadyatam nirudhyatam ayam pascad iti. cchandabhedat 
tarhi siddham anekam karanam syat. sa capi cchandabhedo yugapat syat taddhetor 

uvarasyabhinnatvat.” Vasubandhu, pp. 101-102. 
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10 yatra bhinne na tadbuddhir anyapohe dhiya ca tat/ 
ghatarthavat samvrtisat paramarthasad anyatha//AK 6.4// 

Vasubandhu, p. 334. 

11 “yaugapadye’pisvaracchandanam jagato na yaugapadyam. yathacchandam 
utpadanad iti cet.” Vasubandhu, p. 102. 

12 “na. tesam pascad visesabhavat.” Vasubandhu, p. 102. 

13 yatha tat karanam vastu tathaiva tad akaranam/ 

yada tat karanam kena matarii nestam akaranam//PV 1.23// 

(That thing [which like God is permanent] is exactly the same way when it is not a 
cause as when it is a cause. When it is a cause, by what is it so recognized? Why is it 
not believed [to remain] a noncause?) Dharmakirti, p. 16. 

14 svabhavaparinamena hetur arikurajanmani/ 
bhumyadis tasya samskare tadvisesasya darsanat//PV 1.27// 

(Soil and so forth, owing to a transformation of nature, is a cause of a seedling’s 
arising, since the seedling’s attributes [such as growth] are observed in the soil’s 
constitution.) Dharmakirti, p. 17. 

15 svabhavabhedena vina vyaparo’pi na yujyate/ 

nityasyavyatirekatvat samarthyam ca duranvayam//PV 1.25// 

(No activity is possible without a change in nature. Since a permanent thing is 
unchanging, its capacity to act is hard to believe.) Dharmakirti, p. 17. 

16 sastrausadhabhisarhbandhac caitrasya vranarohane/ 
asambaddhasya kim sthanoh karanatvam na kalpyate//PV 1.24// 

(Owing to his contact with a weapon or with medicines, Caitra gets wounded or 
healed. But a permanent thing that is disassociated [from activity] is not considered to 
be a cause.) Dharmakirti, pp. 16—17. 

17 yatha visesena vina visayendriyasaxiihatih/ 
buddher hetus tathedam cet...//PV 1.28// 

(But could this [creation of the world by God] be similar to a sense-faculty’s 
contacting a sense-object, which without changing [serves as] a cause of awareness?) 
Dharmakirti, p. 17. 

18 Jayanta Bhatta (pp. 453 f.) reports a Buddhist argument for momentariness based 
on the principle that if a thing has an intrinsic, self-realizing potential, then that 
potential must be constantly actualized, for otherwise there is no accounting for how 
the potential becomes actualized just when it does and no sooner or later. 

19 “kas ca tavad Isvarasyeyata sargaprayasenarthah. yadi pritis tarn tarhi 
nantarenopayam saktah karttum iti na tasyam Isvarah syat tathaiva canyasmin.” 
Vasubandhu, p. 102. 

20 “yadi cesvarah narakadisu prajarh bahubhis cetibhir upasrstam srstva tena pnyate 
namo’stu tasmai tadrsayesvaraya. sugltas cayam tarn arabhya sloko bhavati. 

yan nirdahati yat tiksno yad ugro yat pratapavan/ 
mamsasonitamajjado yat tato rudra ucyate// 

Vasubandhu, p. 102. 

21 “kirn kimapi prayojanam anusamdhaya jagatsarge pravarttate prajapatir evam eva 
va. nisprayojanayarh pravrttav apreksapurvakaritvad unmattatulyo’sau bhavet.” Jayanta 
Bhatta, p. 192. 




22 na ca kridapi nihsesajanatatankakarinl/ 
ayasabahula ceyarh kartum yukta mahatmanalyV 
jayanta Bhatta, p. 192. 

z} “karanantarabhedapeksane va nesvara eva karanam syat. tesam api ca kramotpattau 
karanantarabhedapeksanad anavasthaprasahgah syid ity anantarabhedayah karana- 
paramparaya anaditvabhyupagamad ayam isvarakaranadhimuktah sakyapurviyam eva 
nyayam nativrttah syat.” (On the other hand, if God is dependent on a variety of 
other causal factors to create the world, then he is not in fact the cause of the world. 
And if other causal factors arise one after another, then there would be an infinite 
regress, since each would require a variety of anterior causes. And so he who believes 
that God is the creator does not really reject the Buddhist position, since he too 
believes that the sequence of causal conditions, in which one comes immediately after 
the other, is beginningless.) Vasubandhu, p. 102. * 

24 “ekarh khalv api jagatah karanam parigrhnatanyesam arthanam pratyaksah 
purusakaro nihnutah syat sahapi ca karanaih karakam Isvaram kalpayata kevalo 
bhaktibadah syat karanebhyo’nyasya tadutpattau vyaparadarsanat” Vasubandhu, o 
102 . 

23 sarvotpattimatam Isam anye hetum pracaksate/ 
nacetanam svakaryani kila prarabhate svayam//TS 46// 

Santaraksita, p. 51. 

24 kintu nityaikasarvajnanityabuddhisamasrayah/ 
sadhyavaikalyato’vyapter na siddhim upagacchati//TS 72// 
tatha hi saudhasopanagopurattalakadayah/ 
anekanityavijnanapurvakatvena niscitah//TS 73// 

(But [the world’s) dependence upon that which is eternal, one, and of unchanging, 
omniscient mind is a conclusion that does not admit of proof. Because [the property 
that the theist cites as evidence for that conclusion, namely, the fact that the world is 
a complex product) is not pervaded [by the property of depending upon that which is 
eternal, etc.], for the property that is in need of proof does not extend [to all created 
things]. For example, such things as houses, staircases, gateways and towers are known 
to be preceded by many beings with changing mental states.) Santaraksita, p. 63. 

buddhimatpurvakatvam ca samanyena yad fsyate/ 
tatra naiva vivado no vaisvarupyam hi karmajam//TS 80// 
nityaikabuddhipurvatvasadhane sadhyasunyata/ 
vyabhicaras ca saudhader bahubhih karaneksanat//TS 81// 

Santaraksita, p. 65. 

Another issue that came to be frequently discussed by the academics after 
Dthnaga’s time was that of God as a revealer of truths to which mankind would 
without revelation have no access. As this issue has been treated in Hayes (1984), I 
rave not discussed it any further in the present writing. 

pudgalah samtatih skandhah pratyaya anavas tatha/ 
pradhanam isvarah karta cittamatram vikalpyate// 

Vaidya, p. 34. 

This discussion occurs in Sastri, pp. 19—20. 
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VERIDICAL AND DELUSIVE COGNITION: 

TSONG-KHA-PA ON THE TWO SATYAS 

1. INTRODUCTION 

In many Buddhist countries, Madhyamaka is the main philosophical 
point of view (darsana). In Tibet, Tsong-kha-pa (1357—1419), the 
founder of the dGe-lugs school, was among those responsible for its 
pre-eminence, and through his influence it also came to be a subject of 
academic teaching and inquiry. In all four main schools the problems 
to which any writer on Madhyamaka must address himself if he 
expects to be taken seriously are, in the main, those discussed by him. 
He inherited many of them from Candraklrti, and after him most 
Tibetan Madhyamikas regarded themselves as Prasangikas 1 and as 
followers of Candraklrti 2 ; and if they criticized Tsong-kha-pa, it was 
for misinterpreting Candraklrti. Now Candraklrti treats the two satyas 
fairly simply, and so do earlier Tibetan Madhyamikas such as rMa- 
bya-pa Byang-chub brTson-'grus. Tsong-kha-pa changed this: though 
he claimed merely to follow Candraklrti, in his rigs-pa’i rgya-mtsho 
(RG) on Nagaijuna’s Mulamadhyamaka-karika and his dgongs-pa rab- 
gsal (GR) on the Madhyamakavatara the treatment of the satyas is 
detailed and complex. 

Possibly this detail and complexity reflect the influence of the 
Vajrayana, which is a very central feature of Tibetan culture; Atisa 
and Tsong-kha-pa were both experts on it, even though their reforms 
in Tibet were largely motivated by the view that the Vajrayana had 
become undesirably prominent. While in Indian Buddhist thought 
Madhyamaka belongs primarily to the sutra level or the paramita- 
vehicle (paramitayana), in Tibet 3 it increasingly supplied the philo¬ 
sophical point of view for the Vajrayana 4 , as is plain even in such 
non-scholarly writers as Mi-la-ras-pa. Later on, Sa-skya Pandita, 
Klong-chen-pa, Bu-ston, Tsong-kha-pa, Padma dKar-po and others 
attempted in various ways to construct large-scale systems of exegesis 
embracing both vehicles and organized round the madhyamaka- 
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THE BUDDHA AS AN OWNER OF PROPERTY 
AND PERMANENT RESIDENT IN MEDIEVAL 
INDIAN MONASTERIES 


Probably all would agree that understanding the way in which the 
‘person’ of the Buddha was understood is central to any attempt to 
characterize the Indian groups that came to coalesce around that 
person. In fact, understanding how that ‘person’ was understood or 
perceived has, it appears, often times determined how a great many 
other things were understood. The old Anglo-German school of Pali 
scholarship, for example, saw the Buddha as a kind of sweetly rea¬ 
sonable Victorian Gentleman. Such a view dominated not only the 
scholarly world, but — as Philip Almond has recently shown 1 — the 
popular press of the day. It is therefore hardly surp rising that the 
religion attributed to him was understood as an orderly system of 
sweetly reasonable, rational Victorian ethics, a system which — signifi¬ 
cantly - was seen to carry an implicit ‘native’ criticism of the actual 
observable religions of 19th Century India, and to point up their 
‘decline’. 2 

This view, like virtually every other one that followed it, was built 
up almost exclusively from a particular, if not peculiar, selected 
reading of literary sources. The later views, the views of the so-called 
Franco-Belgian school, in this regard at least differed not at alL They 
treated later sources to be sure, but still only literary sources. They 
took seriously the works of the later Vasubandhu, of Asanga and 
Haribhadra — works of the Early Medieval and Medieval Period. 

They determined, for example, that “the extreme Mahayana reduced 
the Buddha to two elements:... indescribable reality and the supra- 
rational intuition of this reality”; that the Buddha was understood to 
have not one, but two, three or - eventually - four bodies each 
thought of in ever increasingly more abstract terms; that, finally the 
‘real’ Buddha was thought to be “the Dharmakaya which has no flesh 
or blood or bones.” 3 In light of this understanding of the Buddha the 
‘Buddhism’ of this period was understood as a collection of loosely 
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Earlier inscriptions already contain some hints of what is to come, 
but they are somewhat ambiguous or can, at least, be understood in 
more than one way. An inscribed 1st Century slab from KausambI 
which has the Buddha’s footprints carved on it says, for example: 
“(this) slab was caused to be made ... in the residence of the Buddha, 
in the Ghositarama” (... budhavase ghositdrame ... sila kd[rita])? 
Given the traditions which assert that the Buddha had actually lived 
on occasion at KausambI, the “residence of the Buddha” referred to 
here may not refer to a ‘current’ residence, but a structure or room 
where the Buddha was thought to have formerly resided. 9 

Similarly, the inscription on a faceted stone pillar from Mithouri 
which “may be assigned to the 2nd Century AD.” may also be inter¬ 
preted in more than one way. It says the donor “caused an umbrella to 
be set up for the Blessed One, the Pitamaha, the Fully and Completely 
Awakened One, in the Saptapamna Monastery” (... saptaparnna- 
vihdre bhagavat-pitamahasya samyaksambuddhasya ... chaftram 
prajtisthapayati). 10 Although in the end the differences in possible 
meaning may be small, the inscription can be understood to be saying 
either that the umbrella was set up for the Buddha who was himself in 
the monastery, or it may be saying that the umbrella itself was set up 
in the monastery for the Buddha without specifying where the latter 
actually was. But even this second interpretation would suggest at least 
that things intended for, or at least belonging to, the Buddha were “set 
up” in this monastery. 

If, however, the language of these and a small number of other 
early inscriptions remains ambiguous and not altogether explicit, the 
same cannot be said of a large number of inscriptions and land grants 
that belong to the Medieval Period. Starting from the 4th—5th 
Century the language of inscriptions becomes ever increasingly 
unambiguous and straightforward in regard to the Buddha’s location, 
his proprietorship, and his permanent residency in local monasteries. 
The 5th Century inscriptional record of the “foundation’ of Cave XVI 
at Ajanta, for example, explicitly refers to this cave as the “excellent 
dwelling to be occupied by the best of ascetics,” i.e., the Buddha 
(udaram ... vesma yati[ndra-sevyam]), il but this cave is not a ‘shrine’ 
or caitya-grha. It is a vihara containing seventeen residential cells, 
only one of which — the central cell in the back wall — seems to have 
been intended for the Buddha. 12 Moreover, in spite of the fact that 
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this cave - cave XVI - was intended to provide residential quarters 
for monks, while the closely contemporaneous cave XXVI was a caitya- 
grha, both are referred to by the same term: vesman dwelling . 

' If the Ajanta text locates the Buddha in monastic living quarters, a 
5th/6th Century inscription from Cave VI at Kuda provides us with 
an early instance of his being the recipient of real property. It says: 

This is the gift of the Sakyabhiksu Samghadeva. And having here attached the 
Chemdina field it is given to the Buddha as capital for lamps. Whoever would disrupt 
[this endowment] would incur the five great sins. 

deyadharmmoyam sdkyabhiksoh samghadevasya atra ca chemdinakhetra[mj badhva 
dipamCdya-buddhasya datum [111 yo lopaye[tl pa[m]ca-mahapdtakaba[samlyukto 
bhave[t]. x * 

While the full technical sense of badhva is not entirely clear, I have 
translated it as “having attached,” intending by that some of the legal 
sense of the English phrase. It is, however, clear from the imprecation 
that we are dealing with an ongoing endowment. It is equally clear that 
the field was given directly to the Buddha, and that the profit realized 
from it was to be applied to his service. 

Equally interesting — although from a somewhat different angle — 
are two 5th/6th Century copper-plate land grants, one from Bagh in 
Madhya Pradesh, the other from Gunaighar in Bengal. The first of 
these records the gift of a village which was “to be used” to provide 
perfumes, incense and flowers, etc., “for the Blessed One, the 
Buddha,” and to provide the requisites for the monks, both of whom 
— the language of the record makes clear — were thought to reside 
“in the monastery called Kalayana ... caused to be constructed by^ 
Dattataka” (dattataka-kdrita-kaldyana-vihare . . . bhagavato buddhaya 
gandhadhupamalyabalisatropayojyah . . . diyya-bhiksu-sahghasya 
caturddisabhydgatakasya dvara-pindapdta-gldna-pratyaya-seyydsana- 
bhaisajya-hetor . . .) 15 This ‘monastery’ is almost certainly Cave II, the 
cave in which the plate was found. It, like Cave XVI at Ajanta, was a 
residential vihara having twenty-one cells, the central cell in the back 
wall being reserved for the Buddha. 16 

Although geographically speaking it was written a long way from 
Bagh, the Gunaighar grant is quite similar. It records the gift of five 
clearly delimited parcels of land 
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for the perpetual employment, three times a day, of perfumes, flowers, lamps, incense 
etc., for the Blessed One, the Buddha, (who is) in the monastery in the Asrama of 
Avalokitesvara which is the property of the community of irreversible Mahayana 
monks received through just this Teacher [Santideva], and for the provision of robes 
bowls, beds, seats, medicines, etc., for the community of monks (in the monastery). ’ 

(-dryyavalokitesvardsrama-vihare anenaivdcdryyena pratipddita- [read: -re 1 mahdydnika- 
vaivarttika- [read: -dvaivarttika-) -bhiksu-samghandm [read: -dndm] parigrahe 
bhagavato buddhasya satatam triskalam gandha-puspa-dipa-dhupddi-pralvarttandyal 
[tajsya bhiksusamghasya ca civara-pindapata-sayandsana-gldna-pratyayabhaisaivddi- 

paribhogaya)} 1 4 


As in the land grant from Bagh, the grammatical structure of the 
Gunaighar grant would seem to indicate that the locative phrase 
situates both the Blessed One, the Buddha, and the community of 
monks in the same establishment, and the donors’ intention seems to 
have been to provide for both. These two land grants have - as their 
very name implies something else in common. Like most of the 
remaining inscriptions that will be cited here, these are not religious 
texts or panegyrics. Both the Bagh and Gunaighar grants are legal 
documents authorizing and recording the transferal of property. Their 
language, therefore, in regard to this transferal, is not likely to have 
been casual, but must have been chosen to articulate specifically 
perceived, legally acknowledged realities. 

Much the same sort of thing as is found at Bagh and Gunaighar 
occurs also in the rich collection of Buddhist land grants from 
Valabhi, in Gujarat, even when — and that not infrequently — the 
vocabulary used is somewhat different. We find, for example, in a 

grant of Dharasena II dated to 575 C.E. that two villages were given, 
in part, 

for the sake of furthering the activity — through flowers, incense, perfumes, lamps, 
oils, etc. of/for the Blessed Ones, the Buddhas, in the monastery of the worthy $ri- 
Bappa which the Acarya-Bhadanta-Sthiramati had caused to be built ( acaryya - 
bhadanta-sthiramati-kdrita-sri-bappa-pddiya-vihdre bhagavatam buddhdnam puspa- 
dhupa-gandha-dipa-tailddi-kriyotsarpanartham ). 18 ' ' 

Elsewhere in the Valabhi grants the same expression is applied to 
monks in a given monastery, the only difference being that their 
activity is “furthered” through robes, bowls, and the other monastic 
requisites (-vi hare nanadigabhydgatdstddasa-nikdydbhyantardryya- 
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bhiksu-sanghaya grasdcchadana-sayanasana-gldna-bhaisajyadi- 
kriyotsarppanartham ). 19 

When taken together statements of this sort would seem to suggest 
that the Valabhi grants were intended to provide for the needs of two 
groups both of which appear to have been thought of as residing in 
the local monasteries: Buddhas and monks. Although their specific 
needs might differ, it appears to have been thought that both groups 
must be provided for, and both were conceptually considered 
residents of a single kind of establishment. This, of course, must strike 
us as odd because we think of the members of the two groups as 
conceptually and completely different, and we are not in the habit of 
thinking that the Buddha - let alone several Buddhas - actually lived 
in any 7th Century monastery in Valabhi or anywhere else for that 
matter. But the wording of these grants, and all the records we have 
seen and will see further on, suggests that their drafters thought 
otherwise. Modem scholars have seen in these and similar passages 
references to what we call “images.” But, although this may be correct 
from at least our own culturally limited frame of reference, and 
although the concrete referent in these passages may in fact have been 
an object of stone that we call an “image,” the drafters of these grants 
and all the inscriptions we will deal with here never use a word which 
could — however unsuitably — be translated by “image. They talk 
about persons, not objects; and these persons — like the monks who 
are also to be provided for - always live in monasteries. 20 But if 
medieval records consistently locate these persons in monasteries, 
some of them specify even more precisely that location. Yet another 
Valabhi grant of Dhruvasena I appears to provide us one such 
instance. 

[dlcdryya-bhadanta-buddhaddsa-karita-vihdra-kutydm pratistdpita-bhagavatdm 
ssamyalksambul-fddhdnam buddhj-andm gandha-dhupa-puspa-dipa-tailopayogi ... 

catur-ddti-dbhydgatobhaya-vihdra-prativdsi-bhiksu-sanghasya [.pijndapata-sayanasana- 

gldna-pratyaya-bhaisajya-pariskdropayogarttham ca pra[tip]aditah /// /. 

Given for the acquisition of perfumes, incense, flowers, lamps, oils, etc., for the 
Blessed Ones, the Fully and Completely Awakened Buddhas established in the 
chamber in the monastery built by the Acarya-Bhadanta-Buddhadasa ... and for the 
acquisition of the requisites - bowls, beds, seats and medicines - for the community 
of monks dwelling in the monastery from the four directions. 
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There are at least two points worth noting here. First the Buddhas 
are specifically said to be “established” not just in the monastery, but 
“in the chamber (kuti) in the monastery.” The specificity intended 
here, however, seems oddly incomplete: although the text as it now 
stands seems to want to indicate a precise location it uses a generic 
term without further qualification, and which “chamber” was intended 
does not now appear to be indicated. This oddity, taken together with 
both epigraphical and textual parallels, would seem to suggest that we 
have here a scribal error, and that the intended reading was almost 
certainly gandha-kutydm. In the only other occurrences of the term 
kuti in the Valabhi grants, for example, the term always occurs in 
compound with a preceding gandha-: a grant of Siladitya III reads 
gandha-kuti [read: - kutyam ?] ca bhagavatam buddhanam puja- 
snapana-gandha-dhupa-puspddi-paricaryydrtham, “for serving the 
Blessed Ones, the Buddhas, and (or, in) the ‘Perfume Chamber’ with 
worship, baths, perfumes, incense, flowers, etc.;” 23 in a recently 
published plate of Dharasena IV the grant is said to be in part 
gandhakutyas ca khanda-sphutita-pratisamskarandya, “for repairing the 
cracks and breaks in the ‘Perfume Chamber’.” 24 ‘These passages not 
only support the emendation suggested above for the grant of 
Dhruvasena I, but indicate that the gandhakuti was an established and 
important element of the monasteries at Valabhi. We have moreover 
— as we shall see — a significant amount of evidence that indi c ates 
that this was the case as well in a considerable number of Medieval 
Buddhist monasteries elsewhere in India, 25 and we know — again as 
we shall see that ‘the Perfume Chamber’ was supposed to be the 
central cell in a Buddhist monastery that was reserved for the 
residence of the Buddha himself. 

The second point to be noted is that our passage says that the 
Buddhas were ‘established’ ( pratist[h]apita -) in the monastery, but the 
monks were ‘dwelling’ ( prativasi -) in it. This verbal difference may be 
thought to be significant, and perhaps it is. It is, however, important to 
remember that the first meaning of pradjsthd is “to stand, stay, abide, 
dwell, and that the causative — which we have here — has marked 
tones of permanence’, ‘fixity’, ‘continued existence over time.’ 
prati J3. vas, on the other hand, need imply none of this and is not 
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infrequently used in the sense of ‘to lodge, receive as a guest’ The 
Buddhas, then, may have been considered the only permanent 
residents of a monastery. 

It is perhaps also worth noting that - as the passages cited above 
show — the Valabhl grants frequently refer to Buddhas in the plural. 
This may be because there actually were several; or we may have here 
- as Sircar, for example, has suggested we have elsewhere - “the 
plural number signifying gaurava (venerableness), the pluralis 
majesticus. 26 Although the use of the plural predominates, the fact that 
the use of the singular in virtually the same context and construction is 
not rare may well argue for the plurals being plurals of respect In any 
case, references to a plurality of Buddhas are not infrequently found 
in Indian inscriptions from very early on. 27 

The language of the Valabhl grants provides us, then, with impor¬ 
tant information on monastic conceptions of the Buddha in Medieval 
Gujarat, but this, of course, is not the only area for which we have 
records’from this period. A roughly contemporaneous record from 
Nalanda, for example, provides us with a particularly striking instance 
of the language of ‘personal presence’ in a form that we have not yet 
seen. The record in question, the Stone Inscription of Yasovarmmadeva 
has been variously dated to 6th or 8th Century. 28 It is written in an 
elaborate kdvya style and is, as a consequence, not always easy to 
interpret. It would appear that its primary purpose was to record a 
series of benefactions made by the son of a royal minister. Among 
these there is a “permanent endowment” which is specifically said to 
be “for the Blessed One, the Buddha” ( aksaya-nivika bhagavate 
vuddhaya); the same donor provided the monks with food and gave to 
“the sons of the Sakya” a layana, a ‘residence’, ‘house’. The most 
interesting statement, however, occurs as a part of the concluding 
imprecation and constitutes a clear warning: 

yo danasyasya kascit krtajagadavadher aniarayam vidadhydt sdksdd vajrdsanastho jina 
iha bhagavan antarasthah saddste | 29 

-Whoever would create an obstacle to this gift which is to last as long as the created 
world” - our inscription warns - “(he should know that) the Conqueror in person, 
the Blessed One, dwells always here within on the Diamond Throne.” 

The language is very strong here, and the sense of personal 
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presence (sdksdd, iha ) and permanent abiding ( saddste ) is pronounced. 
Although - as has already been noted - the ‘style’ of our record 
sometimes makes it difficult to understand, this much is certain. It is 
equally certain that the permanent endowment was given directly to 
the Buddha himself, and reasonably certain that the place wherein the 
Blessed One is said to “always” dwell was the layana or ‘residence’ 
which had been given to the monks. 30 

Yet other forms of expression involving both the sense of legal 
recognition and personal presence are found in yet other grants. In the 
Toramaiia Inscription from the Salt Range in the Paiijab, for example, 
which Sircar dates to the 6th Century, the statement which seems to ’ 
have been intended as a description of the primary act that was being 
recorded reads: “This religious gift, the establishment of a monastery 
for the community of monks from the four directions which is 
headed by the Buddha” ( buddha-pramukha [read: -khe] caturdise 
bhiksusamghe deyadharmo [’]ya[m] vihara-pratisthdpana ). 31 Fortu¬ 
nately we have a fairly good idea of how such an expression would 
have been understood from both literary sources and contemporary or 
near-contemporary epigraphical records. 

Strikingly similar expressions occur throughout both Pali and 
Sanskrit canonical literature in passages which are, of course, nar rating 
events that are supposed to have occurred while the Buddha was very 
much alive and a living presence. Some of these passages are so 
common as to be cliches. In a stereotyped passage describing the 
feeding of the Buddha and his disciples, for example, that group is 
described as buddhapramukham bhiksusamgham / buddhapamukham 
bhikkhusamgham, “the community of monies headed by the Buddha.” 32 
Rhys Davids translates one such passage in the Mahdparinibbdna 
Sutta by: “And the Exalted One robed himself early, took his bowl 
with him, and repaired, with the brethren [saddhim bhikkhusamghena L 
to the dwelling-place of Sunidha and Vassakara ... and with 
their own hands they set the sweet rice and the cakes before the 
brethren with the Buddha at their head [ buddhapamukham 
bhikkhusamgham) ” 33 Equally interesting is another passage from the 
same text. Ambapali’s gift of the “mango grove” is there expressed in. 
the following form: imaham bhante ardmam buddhapamukhassa 
bhikkhusamghassa dammlti. patiggahesi bhagava dramam; “Reverend,” 
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Ambapali says, “I give this grove to the community of monks with the 
Buddha at their head. The Blessed One accepted the grove.” 34 That 
the ‘monastic’ recipients of gifts of food and real property should be 
described in this way in texts narrating events that are set during the 
lifetime of the Buddha is not surprising. Such a description says 
nothing more than that the actual community that received these gifts 
was headed by the still living Buddha and that it was he explicitly at 
least in the case of Ambapali’s grove — who accepted or took possession 
of them. But if that is what buddhapamukhassa bhikkhusamghassa 
means in Buddhist texts, it is hard to see how buddhapramukhe caturdise 
bhiksusamghe could mean anything essentially different in the Toramana 
Inscription, an inscription which shows clear signs of having been 
authored by someone familiar with even the most technical textual 
definitions of the Buddha. 35 It is hard to argue that the conception 
changed if the expression remained constant, regardless of how much 
time intervened. Much the same point is reached if we look at 
epigraphical usage. 

At the end of an inscription from Nagarjunikonda which makes 
provision for the maintenance, etc., of a devakula or temple, the body 
charged with the ultimate responsibility for seeing that the work was 
done is called the sethi-pamakha [= Skt. sresthi-pramukha} -nigamo, 

“the council of citizens headed by the banker.” 36 Similarly, in a 6th 
Century land grant from Andhra Pradesh the order transferring the 

land is addressed to the rdstrakuta-grama-vrddha-pramukha-visaya- 

[nijvasinah, “to the inhabitants of the district headed by the elders of 
the village and district officer.” 37 

The Nagarjunikonda inscription and the Andhra land grant are, of 
course, describing corporate or legal entities with a particular 
structure. But the fact that a Buddhist monastic community could be 
described in the same way in a ‘document’ like the Toramana 
Inscription dealing in part with the transferal of property would seem 
to suggest that it too was considered to be organizationally similar. 

This in turn would mean that if “the council of citizens was legally or 
corporately recognized as headed “by the banker, the 6th Century 
Buddhist monastic community in the Salt Range must have been 
thought of as legally or corporately headed “by the Buddha.” More¬ 
over, in the same way that, for example, the council, and particularly 
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its head, was charged with the responsibility for making sure the 
provisions of the gift were fulfilled, the monastery whose erection was 
recorded in the inscription of Toramana must have been intended for 
both the monastic community and, particularly, its corporate h«»ad 
Finally - and perhaps most significantly - these epigraphical parallels 
appear to indicate that the designation -pramukha was never applied 
‘symbolically,’ but always referred to actual individuals holding certain 
responsible positions. 

This corporate or legal language continues to be used for a very 
long time, and when it is not used it is not infrequently replaced with 
an even more interesting turn of phrase. It is used for example in a 
12th Century inscription from Sravasti which records the grant of six 
villages together with all “water and dry land, mines of iron and salt, 
repositories (i.e. ponds) of fish,” etc., within their boundaries. These 
six villages are said to be granted to: 

snmaj-jetavana-mahavihara-vastavya-buddha-bhattaraka-pramulcha-par amv flrva- 
(sjakyabhiksu-samghaya .. , 3 “ " 

The Community of Excellent Venerable Sakya-Monks which is headed by the Lord 
Buddha who resides in the Great Monastery in the Illustrious Jetavana. 

or: 

The Community of Excellent Venerable Sakya-Monks headed by the Lord Buddha 
which resides in the Great Monastery in the Illustrious Jetavana. 

However this long compound is nuanced, it seems fairly certain 
here again that ownership of the villages in question was being 
transferred to the monastic community as a corporate group, that, in 
terms of the transferral, the Buddha was considered to be the legal 
head of the group, and that both the Buddha and the monastic 
community were thought to reside in the same monastery. This last 
point, at least, again draws support from the living arrangements 
reflected in the ground plan of the monastery in question. Monastery 
19 is described as having “an open courtyard in the centre surrounded 
by rows of [residential] cell on all sides ... The central chamber in the 
row facing the entrance forms the shrine and is situated directly 
opposite the main entrance-gate, so that the statue that it fmsh rin^ 
was the first object coming to the view of the visitor .. ” 39 
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This same sense of personal presence and of ownership by the 
Buddha is, however, by no means restricted to passages in which he is 
designated as -pramukha of the community. We have already seen one 
instance - the Yasovarmmadeva inscription - m which this vocabulary 
does not occur. An early 9th Century copper-plate grant of Devapafc 
from Nalanda is yet another. In this grant we find the gift of five villages 
being made, in part, to provide the resident Buddha with an income: 

suvalrrma]dvipadhipama[ha]rajasrib^aputradevena dutakamuUiena vay^T^vynapitah 

yathS maya srinalandayam viharah karitas tatra bhagavato buddhabhattarakasya 

prajnaparamitadisakaladharmmanetristhanasyayarthe ... pratipadit[a|h 

We, being requested to by the Maharija, the mustnous Baaputradeva the kmg of 
Suvarnnadvlpa, through an embassador, (declare): ‘As I have had constructed a 
monastery industrious Nalanda [the previously mentioned "Uag^. • • axe granted 
for the sake of providing an income to the Blessed One (res.dmg) there, the 
Worshipful* Buddha, ^Store-house of All Methods of Dharma, the Perfects of 
Wisdom, etc.’ 

As in the Yasovarmmadeva inscription, the sense of presence is 
clear: the Buddha in question is there (tatra) in the monastery. As in 
the Yasovarmmadeva inscription where a permanent endowment is 
given directly to the resident Buddha, here too the Buddha himself is 
provided with an “income” ( dya ) in his own nght and not as the head 
of the Samgha. The implication here is that some of these villages are 
transferred directly to the Buddha himself, that he himself owns them. 
This again is very clear in yet other copper-plate grants. 

In the so-called “Larger Leiden Plates,” for example, the wording is 
straightforward. These plates - which date to the 11th Century 
record the gift of a village ... atiramaniyah culamamvarmma-viharam 
adhivasate buddhdya, “to the Buddha residing in the surpassingly 
beautiful Culamanivarma Monastery” in Nagapattinam. Here again 
there is no reference to the Buddha as the head of the monastic 
community and the village is given to him directly as an mdividual He 
and he alone became the “owner” by the terms of the gmnEHere too 
the explicit wording of the grant leaves no room to doubt that the 
Buddha himself was thought to actually reside in the specifically 
named monastery. It is, morever, worth noting that there was officia , 
external recognition of the Buddha’s legal ownership of land even m 
non-Buddhist records which record gifts similar to those recorded in 
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both the Nalanda Grant of Devapala and the “Larger Leiden Plates.” 

A Chandella copper-plate grant of the 12th Century, for example, 
records the donation of a village to a number of Brahmanas. But it 
explicitly excludes from the grant five halas of land within the village 
that already belonged to the Buddha: deva-sri-bauddha-satka- 
pahcahaldni bahihkrtya , 42 

The last examples we might look at refer - like some of the 
Valabhi grants — to the Gandhakuti, ‘the Perfume Chamber’. D. C. 
Sircar, for example, has noted that originally the term Gandhakuti 
referred to “the room occupied by the Buddha at Sravasti, but later 
indicated the Buddha’s private chamber in any Buddhist establish¬ 
ment,” 43 and Edgerton has noted literary uses which seem “to imply 
that any monastery might be provided with one.” 44 The epigraphical 
sources confirm both. 

The earliest inscriptional reference to the Gandhakuti occurs in a 
label from Bharhut and it is clear that here the term is applied to the 
original chamber at Sravasti. 45 But the epigraphical sources also 
indicate that from the 4th/5th Century on the Gandhakuti was an 
established part of Buddhist monastic establishments everywhere. 

There is a 3rd/4th Century reference to a Gandhakuti in the inscrip¬ 
tions from Ghantasala; 46 a late 4th Century reference in an inscription 
from Hyderabad to the Gandhakuti in the monastery named after 
Govindaraja, the founder of the Visnukundi Dynasty; 47 references in 
inscriptions from Ajanta, 48 Kanheri, 49 and Kausambi 50 - all probably 
dating from around the 5th Century; several references in inscriptions 
from Samath dating from the 4th/5th Century to the 11th, 51 and from 
Bodhgaya 52 covering much the same period; references from Valabhi 
(6th/7th Century), 53 for Kurkihar (9th—11th Century) 54 and from 
Nalanda. 55 Both the geographical and chronological range of these 
references establish that a large number of Buddhist monasteries had, 
in the Medieval Period, a “private chamber” reserved for the Buddha! 
Some of these references in addition make it very clear that these 
private chambers were formally recognized as distinct organizational 
components of their monasteries and had specifically titled monks or 
groups of monks attached to them. 

The monk donor in the Hyderabad inscription, for example, is 
called a gamdhakuti-vdrika, and we have a reasonably good idea of 
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what this might have meant from a series of similarly constructed 
monastic titles, all of which have -vdrika as the final element. Literary 
sources know, for instance, bhajana-varika, “(monks) in charge of 
receptacles”, pdniya-vdrika , “(monks) in charge of beverages,” upadhi- 
vdrika, “(monks) in charge of physical properties, or a beadle, or 
provost of a monastery,” etc. 56 Titles ending in -vdrika, would appear, 
then, to have been used to designate the monk or monks who were 
officially in charge of important areas or aspects of a functioning 
monastery. To judge by his title a gandhakuti-vdnka must have been a 
similar official, a monk or the monk “in charge of the Perfume 
Chamber.” The fact that such an ‘office’ was formally instituted and 
acknowledged would argue for the importance this ‘chamber’-fiad in 
the life of the community, and would seem to indicate that it was 
already a fully integrated institutional element of Medieval Buddhist 
monasteries. The same conclusions would seem to follow from the fact 
that references to “monks in charge of the Perfume Chamber” are 
found not only in Andhra Pradesh, but also at such widely separated 
sites as Kanheri and Nalanda: in a 4th/5th Century donative record 
from the former site the monk donor is called a maha-gandhakuti- 
varika, “one who is in charge of the Great Perfume Chamber”; 57 from 
the latter come a number of interesting sealings, two of which refer to 
two distinct groups of gandhakuti-vdrikas. The first of these reads. 

sri-ndlanday(am) sri-bdldditya-gandhakudi-vdrika-bhiksu(ndm ] s * 

Of/for/belonging to the monks in charge of the Perfume Chamber of Sri-Baladitya at 
Sri-Nalanda. 

sind the second: 

sri-nd-dharmapaladeva — gandha~kuti-vdrika~bhiksund[t7ij 

Of/for/belonging to the monks in charge of the Perfume Chamber of Dharmapaladeva 
at Sri-Nalanda. 

These sealings are, however, important not just because they help 
to establish the wide geographic spread of the Gandhakuti as a 
formally recognized component of Buddhist monastic establishments. 
They also indicate that in at least some cases it was not a single monk 
who was charged with the oversight of the Perfume Chamber, but a 
group of monks. They confirm as well the fact that different individual 
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monasteries at a single site each had its own Gandhakuti and suggest 
(fiat, like the monastenes themselves, these Gandhakuti could be 
individually named after their chief sponsors or donors. Finally, the 
mere existence of these sealings would suggest that the Gandhakuti 
functioned as a distinct and individual entity within the monastery'that 
either owned its own movable property, or had its own official corre¬ 
spondence with other monasteries or concerns. In fact the two primary 
uses of such sealings appear to have been either to mark ownership of 
the property they were attached to, or to ‘Vouch for the genuineness” 

of the letters or documents that were sent or circulated under their 
seal. 60 

But if the sealings from Nalanda indicate that the Gandhakuti as a 
corporate entity either owned its own property or had its own official 
correspondence, yet another type of sealing indicates that this was true 
as well for the individual who resided in it. Several specimens of the 
seating in question have been found at Samath — Mar sha l 
Ronow refer to “a number” of such sealings in their report for the 
year 1907, and Hargreaves recorded two more. 62 These sealing 
have all been dated to the 6th/7th Century, and the text on all of 
them is essentially the same: 

sri-saddharmmacakkre mula-gandhakutydm bhagavatah 

Although the meaning of this seems to be straightforward, the 
treatment of the text has been somewhat disingenuous. Vogel for 
example, has translated it as: 

at the Saddharmacakra in the principal Gandhakuti of the Lord. 63 

But Vogel’s translation — suggesting as it does that it is the gandha¬ 
kuti which is “of the Lord” — violates what little syntax the baling 
provides and differs markedly from his translation of other similarly 
constructed. Texts’ on other sealings. A seal-die from Kasia, for 
example, which has a legend with virtually the same grammatical 
construction, reads: sri-visnudvipavihdre bhi/csusahghasya. Here Vogel 
takes the final inflected form for what it most obviously is — an 
independent genitive - and translates the legend as “of the community 
of friars at the Convent of Holy Visnudvipa.” 64 Bearing in mind that 
an mdependent genitive is used ... on seals and personal belongings 
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This is the religious gift of the excellent lay woman Sulaksmana: a lamp for the 
Blessed One. the Buddha, in the Original Perfumed Chamber] 

When the lay woman Sulaksmana gave a lamp to the Buddha she 
did not apparently think of him as gone or unlocatable, but as present 
in and available at the Perfume Chamber, the cell or room reserved 
for him in the monastery. In this she perhaps differed from the 
authors of Medieval Buddhist sdstras — or at least from the views 
they formally stated. But, as we have seen, she differed very little from 
a large number of other donors, or fully literate and probably monkish 
scribes, who throughout the Medieval period likewise appear to have 
had no doubts about where the Buddha was. 

Sulaksmana’s record, in fact medieval epigraphic material as a 
whole, appears then, to provide us with conceptions of the Buddha 
which otherwise have not been noted, conceptions which are 
embedded in and underlie a whole series of legal or quasi-legal 
documents connected in the main with the transferral of property, and 
conceptions which differ markedly from those that are articulated in 
formal Buddhist literary and doctrinal sources of much the same 
period. These ‘epigraphical’ conceptions are, moreover, not limited to 
a specific region, but are pan-Indian. They are expressed from the 5th 
Century on in ‘documents’ from Andhra Pradesh, Bihar and Bengal, 
from Uttar Pradesh and Maharastra, from Gujarat and the Panjab. 
These are conceptions that — without the usual exaggeration implied 
in the phrase — can be said to occur everywhere. 

This epigraphical material is, however, sometimes fragmentary, 
sometimes elusive, and not infrequently difficult to interpret. But we 
are not, fortunately, without some means to test our interpretation. If 
the interpretation of the epigraphical material presented above is 
correct — if the Buddha was actually thought to reside in monasteries 
— then we should find, for example, clear evidence in monastic 
architecture of accommodations being provided for him. Moreover, if 
the Buddha was considered to be an actual individual within the 
monastic community who owned or had a claim to certain property, 
we should expect to find at least some rulings or regulations within the 
monastic codes or Vinayas to confirm this. Happily, we find both and, 
in fact, a bit more, but none of this can here be treated in detail. Here 
we can simply note, for example, that the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya — 
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the one Vinaya for which we have some evidence of use in Medieval 
Indian monastic communities 70 - contains numerous passages that 
explicitly treat the Buddha as a juristic personality and describe the 
appropriate procedures for dealing with buddhasantaka, “that which 
belongs to the Buddha ” 

Typical of such passages is that in the Adhikarana-vastu where a 
pearl is given “one part for the Buddha, one part for the Dharma, and 
one part for the Sahgha” {ekam buddhdya ekam dharmaya ekam 
samghdya ), and where the Buddha is made to specify how each part is 
to be used: ato yo buddhasya bhdgas tena gandhakutyam pralepam 
dadata; yo dharmasya sa dharmadhardnam pudgalandm; yah 
samghasya tam samagrah samgho bhajayatu , 71 “what of this is the 
Buddha’s share, with that you should plaster the Perfume Chamber; 
what belongs to the Dharma, that is for the persons preserving the 
Dharma; what belongs to the Sahgha, the entire Sahgha should share 
that!” Likewise in the Civara-vastu, in a passage dealing with the 
distribution of the estate of a wealthy layman who had intended to 
become a monk but who had died before he could do so, we find: 

suvamam ca hiranyam canyacca krtakrtam trayo bhagah kartavyah; eko buddhasya, 
dvitlyo dharmasya, trtlyah samghasya. yo buddhasya tena gandhakujyaip tautt- 
stupesu ca khandachuttam pratisamskartavyam; yo dharmasya tena buddhavacanam 
lekhayitavyam simhasane va upayoktavyam; yah samghasya sa bhiksubhir bhaja- 
yitavyah 72 

The coined and uncoined gold and other worked and unworked metal I. to. be divided 
into three shares - one for the Buddha, a second for theDharma, a third for the 
Sahgha. With that which belongs to the Buddha the dilapidation and damage . 

Perfume Chamber and on the hair and nail stupas is to be repaired; with that which 
belongs* totheDharma the word of the Buddha is to be copied or it is to be used on 
the Lion Throne; that which belongs to the Sahgha should be shared by the monks. 

Elsewhere in the Civara-vastu a similar threefold division is to be 
effected and it is said buddhasantakena buddhapujd va gandhakutyam 
stupe va navakarma kartavyam , 73 “with that belonging to die Buddha 
worship of the Buddha is to be performed, or new work m the 
Perfume Chamber or on the stupa is to be undertaken.” Yet another 
passage from the Civara-vastu refers to two distinct categories of real 
wealth that belong to the Buddha and indicates that both could be 
drawn on to finance pujds of the Buddha undertaken for sick or dying 
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monks. The monastic community could use - among other things - 
81118 t0 thC per P etual endowment for the Buddha” 
(buddhaksayanivisantakam), or they could “sell” (vikriya) an “umbrella 

° f jeWd ° n 1116 tathd ^-caitya or in the Perfume 
Chamber (tathagata-caitye va gandhakutyam va chatram va dhvajam 
va pataka va abharanakam vd); in either case the funds obtained were 
then to be used to attend to the sick or dying monk and to perfonn a 

°L the f r ° n WS behaJf (“P^tenam kartavyam sdstus ca 

Should the latter recover he is to be told “that belonging to the 
Buddha was used for you” (yad buddhasantakam tavopayuktam id) 

Md h. should make eve„ effort ,o repay i, ( ,ena ' 

datavyam). There is, finally, at least one passage in the 
Vinayaksudraka-vastu where the otherwise fairly consistent anachro- 
nmng ^language of these passages appears to break down and the 
s are apparently belonging to the Buddha appears to be specifically 
assigned to an “image”. Here, in the account of events surrounding the 
ousing o Sanputra’s relics, the text says the monks received precious 
jewels and pearls, but did not know how they should be distributed In 
response to the situation the Buddha is made to say: 

Hhni hl d ?"? r de dag “ shing ’ dsam bu ’‘ gnb ma na bzhugs pa’i sku gzugs la 
bva ha/h h* °i yang cilung shas shi s sh 2 ri’i bu’i mchod rten de*i bcos legs 

Dal rndiofn 3 ma ® ma m d v dUn tSh0gS pas bg0 bar bya ’ 0/ de de bzhin gshegf 
JL rjja o/” ^ mayUlgy]/ ri>i bu>i rten gyi yin te/ de Ita bas^a god 

2£*“! f? r Ae ® uddha ’ ^ are t0 be given to the image which is sitting in the 
£ 7 n 6 Jambu } tsa - A smaU « to be put aside to repair the sS of 
Sanputra. The remainder is to be divided by the community of modes - this does not 

belong to the stupa of the tathdgata, it belongs to the stupa of Sariputra: therefore 
there is no.fault (in the latter usage). p “eretore 

The translation given here of the first clause is tentative. I do not 
know what bud dud means, although this reading appears in all the 
Kanjurs available to me - the Peking, Derge, and Tog Palace. 76 

y? t ®£. and *™ flar P^ges suggest that it might be the equivalent 
of buddhasya, buddhasantaka or bauddha, and I have translated it 
accordingly. It may, however, be the name of a specific gem or 
precious jewel. But in either case, the passage indicates that a “share” 
of valuable property was explicitly assigned to an image. An instance 
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of just such an image may be had in the headless figure discovered at 
Sand which bears on its base a Kusan inscription indicating, it seems, 
that it is “a stone (image depicting) the ‘Jambu-shade’ (episode) of the 
Bhagavat (Sakyamuni) ( bhagava[sya] . . ■ sya jambuchaya-sila)? 1 

These passages and others like them scattered throughout the 
Mulasarvastivada-vinaya deserve and require a thorough study - they 
need to be studied in light of the similar passages and conceptions 
signalled by Gemet in Vinayas extant now only in Chinese; 78 they 
need to be studied further in connection with Medieval Indian land 
grants and inscriptions which make explicit provision for copymg 
texts. 79 For the moment, though, we need only note that the Vinaya 
that may well have governed the majority of Medieval monastic 
communities in Eastern India, as well, perhaps, as those residing at 
Ajanta and similar sites, contains exactly what we would expect if our 
interpretation of the epigraphical material is correct. It contains 
explicit rules which acknowledge at the very least the juristic per¬ 
sonality and presence of the Buddha within the midst of the monastic 
community that it envisions. It contains explicit rules concerning the 
property and real wealth owned by this “person”, and contains specific 
directions concerning the central accommodations provided for him. 
This Buddha, at least, was a force and a factor in almost every aspect 
of everyday Medieval monastic life. What is almost unavoidably 
indicated by the epigraphical material and monastic codes is, however, 
only confirmed more fully by what we know about the development of 
Buddhist monastic architecture. 

V. Dehejia says “the early rock-cut caves of western India ... are 
all Buddhist monasteries. Each site consists of one or more caityas — 
chapels for congregational worship — and several viharas which were 
residential halls for the monks.” 80 What needs to be emphasized here, 
though, is that, although each early site necessarily had both “chapels” 
and residential quarters, they were kept spatially and architecturally 
distinct and separated the one from the other. The Buddha resided, as 
it were, 81 in his own separate quarters, in the stupa housed in a 
separate excavation which was used for public and “congregational 
worship.” Exactly the same pattern occurs at the much less numerous 
and much less well preserved early structural sites. The earliest 
monastic residential quarters at the Dharmarajika at Taxila, for 
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example, although they face the “Great Stupa,” are separated from it 82 
This pattern becomes even clearer in the Taxila area with somewhat 
later viharas. They are typically quadrangular structures having an 
open court surrounded by rows of residential cells usually on all four 
sides. The main entrance to these monasteries almost always faces 
directly — and if possible is symmetrically aligned with — the mai n 
stupa which is outside of, and separate from, the monastic residential 
quadrangle. 83 There is, of course, some variation, and some movement 
towards a different arrangement - attempts towards tentatively draw¬ 
ing the two types of “residence” into a tighter intimacy. Sometimes the 
stupa is moved into the middle of the residential court and, though 
remaining distinct, is surrounded by the living quarters of the monks. 84 
But these attempts remain tentative, and pale in comparison with a 
major rearrangement which begins to appear everywhere in the 5th 
Century — at exactly the time that we start to get clear epigraphical 
references to the Buddha as an actual resident of Indian monasteries. 

J. Ph. Vogel was perhaps the first to sense the significance of this 
rearrangement, first at Kasia, 85 then at Bagh, where he alluded at least 
to its possible connection with the gandhakuti? 6 It has, however, been 
most fully studied at the Western Cave sites in several works by M. K. 
Dhavalikar. Dhavalikar notes that in the early Western Caves “the 
standard vihara plan from the beginning consisted of a squarish hall 
with cells in side and back walls,” and that the caitya-grha, “the shrine 
proper for the congregation” was separate from the vihara which “was 
for the residence of monks.” Then, through a reconstructed sequence 
the details of which may or may not be entirely acceptable, he clearly 
showed that the later viharas too “were squarish pillared halls, with 
cells in side and back walls,” but they now also had “a shrine in the 
centre of the back wall containing a Buddha image. The vihara”, he 
now says, “also thus served the purpose of a shrine.” 87 He also notes 
that by the middle of the fifth century the typical... plan of the 
shrine-cum-vihara was completely standardized.” 88 We have already 
noted this “plan” at the vihara Cave XVI at Ajanta, vihara Cave II at 
Bagh, Monastery 19 at SravastI, and Monastery I at Nalanda — all 
sites from which we have contemporary inscriptional records which 
speak of the Buddha as residing in these specific monasteries. Two 
additional very clear structural examples of this “shrine-cum-vi/idra” 
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plan are provided by Sirpur Monastery 89 and Monastery I at 
Ratnagiri. 90 

This plan — both pervasive and standardized after the 5th Century 
- is not difficult to describe. It was achieved by only a slight 
modification of the typical layout for early Buddhist monasteries. 
Structural examples were quadrangular structures surrounding an open 
court with rows of residential cells on all four sides, or, occasionally 
on only three. But in this plan what would have previously been only 
another monastic residential cell in the middle of the back wall facing 
the main entrance has been architecturally set off as a very special 
room. The old plan has been altered to accommodate a new and 
equally special resident — the Buddha has moved into private 
monastic quarters. This new addition is, however, in at least one 
important sense, only a return to a much earlier tradition, and in a 
sense the Buddha has only reoccupied his old quarters. 

In the Sayanasana-vastu a householder in Varanasi named^ 
Kalyanabhadra asks permission of the Buddha to build a vihdra for 
“the disciples of the Blessed One” ( bhagavatah srdvakdndm viharam 
kdrayeyam iti). The Buddha grants permission, but Kalyanabhadra is 
presented as not knowing how such a structure should be made. At 
this point the Buddha is made to give specific instructions. 

bhagavan aha.: yadi tritayanam kdrayasi madhye gandhakutih kdrayitavy* dvayoh 
parsvayor dve layane; evam trisale nova layanani; catuhsale madhye dvara- 
kosthakabhimukham gandhakutih dvdrakosthakaparsvayor dve layane. 

The Blessed One said: if you have three cells made the Perfume Chamber is to be 
made in the middle, the two (other) cells on each side; likewise if there are nine cells 
in three wings; in a quadrangular (vihdra) the Perfume Chamber (is to be placed) >n 
the middle (of the back wall) facing the main entrance, two cells on each side of the 

entrance. 

That these instructions constitute a virtually exact description of what 
Dhavalikar called “the shrine-cum-vihara” plan - a plan found almost 
everywhere after the 5th Century - is probably obvious. We need 
only note that this correspondence between Vinaya rule and actual 
ground-plan allows us to label more precisely the special cell in the 
middle of the back wall of post-5th Century Buddhist monasteries: 
though called by Dhavalikar and others simply a “shrine”, it could 
hardly have been intended as anything other than the gandhakuti. This 
means, of course, that the monastic architects at Ajanta, Bagh, 
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Nalanda and numerous other post-5th Century sites provided - 
exactly like Kalyanabhadra in early Benares and Anathapindika at 
Sravasti — special accommodations in their respective monasteries 
that were reserved for the Buddha himself. It was, apparently in such 
monastic quarters that, from the 5th to the 14th Century, theBuddha 
was thought to live. 92 There may, however, be one final bit of 
archeological evidence that further confirms what epigraphical, 
architectural, and Vinaya sources all suggest. 

If the “images” which were housed in Medieval monastic gandha- 
kutis were cognitively classified with the living Buddha, if such stone 
Buddhas were actually thought to live in these es tablishment^ they 
also at least occasionally, and in spite of their unus uall y hardy 
constitutions — must have died there. The remains of such “dead” 
Buddhas — if, again, our interpretation is correct — should have been 
treated not as mere objects. They should have been treated as the 
mortuary remains of any other “dead” Buddha had been treated, and 
that, it seems, is exactly what occurred. 

When Marshall opened a 9 th/10th Century stupa at Sravasti he did 
not find human remains. Instead he found the remains of an old and 
broken “image”, an “image” which was probably made in the Kusan 
period at Mathura. 93 This was not an isolated find. In stupa no. 9 at 
the same site yet another similar broken “image” had been deposited. 
This stupa was “also of the Medieval Period”, though the “image” was 
much older. 94 Marshall noted at least three additional instances of 
such “burials” in the Medieval stupas at SancI 95 and still other 
instances at Samath. 96 More recently yet another instant wa s 
discovered at the latter site. 97 Marshall, more than forty years ago had 
already drawn a first, obvious conclusion: “the burial of older cult 
statues, whole or fragmentary, in Buddhist stupas is a practice which 
appears to have been common during the medieval age”. 98 It would 
seem, then, again in “the medieval age,” that the remains of dead 
“images” were ritually treated and permanently housed exactly like the 
mortuary remains of dead Buddhas, that - in fact - the equivalence 
of “image” and “actual person” that we have noted held not just during 
the life of the “image”, but in its death as well. 99 

If nothing else, the convergence here of these distinct and very 
different kinds of sources is remarkable. Epigraphical, architectural. 
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Vinaya and archaolog.cal sources all come rogelh.r. towardsi lh= same 
pom, all documen, in different ways a concept,on of .he Buddha ti,a. 

Medieval HW» Temple Re'iw 

of the relationship, chronological and otherwise, between the twa 

“the abstract theories” concerning the “person” of the ^ p Lhfs 

observationf^e^bstmcttiieorie^were,indeed, "one part,” M "only 
one part of the history of Buddhology” or the conception of *e 
Buddha. That part, to be sure, was not 

apparently, not undui, « masses', but 

SS5sssas5ss=P 

S35kS£=S«£- 

the conception of the Buddha as a permanent monastic * w0 

- during the period from which this documentation comes *e 

having studied this logic 

md m«ap P h,s,c (n«»r—) .Thus^stnrcted b, 

heir teachers and ins.rircting others the, passi two or' th:«■-£>*• 
generally in ,he Nalanda monastery ,n Central Indra, or m die country 

~i <**> in Western Thetis.~ 

oneamingTn China.'"'“f. May says: “Quan, a MtagT 
dit, 11 connait, parallelement a l'ecole des logmens, une bnllante 
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floraison: il se scinde en deux ecoles principales . .. L’une, est l’ecole 
de Valabhl... L’autre ecole, celle de Nalanda, eut une destinee 
bnllante et devint le plus important centre d’etudes bouddhiques dans 
les demiers siecles du bouddhisme indien.” 102 

The chronological synchronism between, for example, both the 
epigraphical and architectural sources and the development of the 
abstract theories points us, as well, toward another curious observa¬ 
tion: language expressing the personal presence and permanent abiding 
of the Buddha begins to appear explicitly in inscriptions at almost 
exactly the same time — the 4th/5th Century — that monastery 
ground plans begin to show that specific and elaborate accommoda¬ 
tions were beginning to be provided for the Buddha in Indian 
monasteries. But both these phenomena begin to appear, then, at or 
during the period in which some of the most abstract theories 
concerning the person of the Buddha were beginning to take definitive 
shape. This, of course, would suggest that all three developments were 
not unrelated, but specifying the nature of the relationship is not easy. 
Several possibilities present themselves. It is conceivable that the 
‘security,’ if you will, of dwelling in daily domestic intimacy with the 
Buddha provided a certain freedom of thought on the theoretical level 
— that increased etherealization and abstraction were possible 
precisely because the domestic presence of the Buddha was firmly 
established. It is conceivable, as well, that the abstract theories 
constituted a kind of minority report and were, in fact, a reaction to 
the apparently pervasive sense of the Buddha’s personal presence, that 
they were in intent, at least, an attempt at reformation. It is also 
conceivable, finally, that the reaction went in the opposite direction, 
that the increasing emphasis on the abiding presence of the Buddha, 
and the architectural efforts to assure daily domestic contact with him, 
were fueled by the ‘anxieties’ that were engendered by the increasingly 
abstract and ethereal character of current theoretical discussions. All 
these are possibilities, but all too have one thing in common: they all 
indicate that any attempt to assess the actual historical significance of 
Buddhist sastric notions must take into account a far broader range of 
sources than has heretofore been considered. They remind us — if 
such a remainder be required — that Indian Buddhism is very much 
more than the sum of its sastras. 
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NOTES 


1 P C Almond The British Discovery of Buddhism (Cambridge: 1988) esp. 77 79; 
the first half of fit. Lamotte, “La legende du Buddha”, Revue de I’histoire des religions 
134 (1948) 37—71, contains a still useful sketch of the changing scholarly perceptions 
of the ‘historical’ Buddha. 

2 Almond The British Discovery of Buddhism, 70—77; curiously, !t was also 
explicitly argued that the promotion of archeological work could provide a useful 
critique of 19th century “Brahmanism” by showing that “Brahmanism, instead of being 
an unchanged and unchangeable religion which has subsisted for ages, was of 
comparatively modern origin, and had been constantly receiving additions and 
alterations .. ”, A. Imam, Sir Alexander Cunningham and the Beginnings of Indian 

Archaeology (Dacca: 1966) 39—41. T TT 

3 L. de La Vallee Poussin, Vijhaptimdtratdsiddhi . Le siddhi de Hiuan-tsang , i. u 

(Paris: 1929) 762—813; esp. 774; 776; 788—791. 

4 de La Vallee Poussin, Vijhaptimdtratdsiddhi , T. II, 811. 

5 de La Vallee Poussin, Vijhaptimdtratdsiddhi , T. II, 763. . 

6 de La Vallee Poussin does refer to the “invocation” of at least one inscription, but 
his example is non-Indian and he does not pursue the possibilities further. In fact 
similar “invocations” or mahgalas are frequently found at the head of several varieties 
of the more elaborate types of Buddhist inscriptions and they constitute a rich 
potential source for future study. A cursory study of some of the epithets applied to 
the Buddha in pre-Gupta inscriptions has been published by A. M. Shastn, “The ^ 
Legendary Personality of the Buddha as Depicted in Pre-Gupta Indian Inscriptions , 
The Orissa Historical Research Journal 8 (1960) 168-76 (reprinted, with few 
alterations, as pp. 22-35 of A. M. Shastri, An Outline of Early Buddhism (A 
Historical Survey of Buddho logy, Buddhist Schools &Sanghas Mainly Baseu on the 
Study of Pre-Gupta Inscriptions) (Varanasi: 1965)). 

1 “Medieval” is here being used in a very broad and very loose sense to cover the 
period from the 5th to about the 14th Century C.E. - cf. A. L. Basham, The Wonder 
that was India, 3rd rev. ed. (New York: 1967) xxi-xxii. This periodization reflect the 
fact that what is usually called - using an unsatisfactory dynastic terminology the 
“late Gupta" represents not an end, but the beginnings of a number of new develop¬ 
ments in the form and content of Indian Buddhist inscriptions. For a recent attempt 
to catalog the Buddhist inscriptions of this period - although already » ow somewhat^ 
out-dated — see Shizutani Masao, Indo bukkyo himei mokuroku (Kyoto. 1979) 159 
232. 

8 A. Ghosh, “Buddhist Inscription from Kausambi”, Epigraphia Indica (- El) 34 
(1961—2) 14—16. The inscription is fragmentary and its interpretation consequently 

."clTj. Thomas, The Life of Buddha as Legend and History, 3rd ed. (London: 
1949) 115 n 2- “It is doubtful if Buddha ever went so far west as Kosambi. There 
were later important monasteries there, and this is sufficient to explain the existence 

of legends attached to it.” ioq<\ m or 

iflpR Srinivasan, “Two Brahmi Inscriptions”, El 39 (1971 but 1985) 123 
n v V Mirashi, Inscriptions of the Vdkdtakas (Corpus Inscriptions Indicarum 5) 
(Ootacamund: 1963) 103-11, esp. 109, line 18. The reading is in part a reconstruc¬ 
tion, but is fairly sure - cf. [ya/ti as a title of the Buddha in Une 1 of this same 
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inscription and note that he is also referred to elsewhere at Ajanta as munindra- 
(Cave XVH inscription (Mirashi) 127, line 28). 

12 For the plan of Cave XVI see J. Fergusson & J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of 
/ndm (London: 1880) pi. xxxiii, 1; but see too the discussion and plans in W Spink 
Ajaqtas Chronoiogy: The Crucial Cave”, Ars Orientals 10 (1975) 143-69 and ’ 

Xi” 7 / 6 Sp ‘® n4o “ rs ° f In ; dra ’ S Crown: A Stud y of Mahayana Developments at 
758^-60 tZ\yt-d° yal S ° aety ° fArtS 122 ’ ”°' 5219 < 1974 ) 743—67, esp. 

iQVtTnl C « Ve > ?9 /I J" SCripti0n see G ' Yazdani > Ajanta, Part IV: Text (London 
1955) 114 8, vs. 14. What m vs. 14 is called a vesma is called a saila-grham 

for the Sugata” ^ TeaCher ”’ “ ^ 6 * ^ 8 ^layamj,\ house 

Lif c rge$S ’ ° n th f * uddhist Cave Temples end Their Inscriptions (Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of Western India, vol. IV) (London: 1883) 86, no. 10. ' 

V. V. Mirashi, Inscriptions of the Kalachuri-Chedi Era, Pt I (Coipus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum 4) (Ootacamund: 1955) 19-21, esp. 20, line 5ff. I have Knitted here - 
and m a number of the grants quoted below - the portion explicitly prov iding for the 
maintenance and upkeep of the monastery. Such a provision is a common, even a 
standard, element in land grants to Buddhist monasteries. The failure to take this into 
account in specific regard to the Bagh grant has, unfortunately, affected Spink’s 
attempt to date the caves. Spink argues in part that the presence of such a provision 
in the Bagh grant indicates that Subandhu actually made “repairs” to the caves and 
that they were, therefore, excavated earlier than had been previously thought But the 
provision, of course, need not imply any of this - see W. M. Spink, “Bagh: A Studv” 

°{?r Art 30 (1976/7? ) 53 - 8 * “P- 54 > 56, 58, 83. It mightalso be ’ 
noted that Mirashi s translation of the grant is not free of problems. The key phrase 
^or the Blessed One, the Buddha”, has, for example, been entirely 

For the plan of Cave n at Bagh see J. Marshall et aL, The Bagh Caves in the 
Gwalior State (London: 1927) pi. L 

” DG B ta“acharyya, “A Newly Discovered Copper-plate from Tippera (the 
Gunaighar Grant of Vainyagupta: The Year 188 Current (Gupta Era)]”, Indian 
Historical Quarterly 6 (1930) 45-60; D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions Bearing on 
Indian History and Civilization, vol. I, 2nd rev. ed. (Calcutta: 1965) 340-45- P. K. 
Agrawala, Imperial Gupta Epigraphs (Varanasi: 1983) 113—16. The preservation of 
the plate is not entirely satisfactory, nor is anything certain known about the 
monastery referred to, the plate being an accidental find (see, however, F. M. Asher 
m Art of Eastern India, 300-800 (Delhi: 1980) 16, 32, 63). The identity of the 
Acarya Santideva mentioned in this record also remains unclear. 

' G ' B c 4! er > “Further Valabhi Grants”, Indian Antiquary 6 (1877) 9—2, esp. 12 line 
J. 1 he Sthiramati of this record has been persistently identified with the Yogacara 
8Ut . h ° r ° f name — see s - Lev*. “Les donations religieuses des roi de 

Valabhi , Bibhotheque de I’ecole des hautes-etudes, sciences religieuses, etudes de 

T qU \ e Li^‘T\ 2 ' S<We ’ 7 * vol ‘ ( 1896 > 7 5—100 (repr. in MemorialSylvain Levi 
(Pans. 1957) 218-34, esp. 231); Y. Kajiyama, “Bhavaviveka, Sthiramati and 

’ Wiener TIeitschrift fur die Kunde Slid- und Ostasiens 12—3 (1968—691 
193—203; etc. v J 

ltae^7 BaWer ’ " Grants frora Valabh i”> Indian Antiquary 5 (1876) 204-21, esp. 207, 
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J“ This, of course, is not to say that words for “images” do not occur in Buddhist 
records and inscriptions of this period. They do occur, but notjjommonly - see, for 
example the 7th/8th Century inscription from Nalanda in D. C. Sircar, “Nalanda 
Inscription of King Prathamasiva”, El 39 (1971 but 1985) 117-22, esp. 122, line 10 
(bhagavato buddhasya bimbam), line 12 (pratikrtir. . . sasftujr). The occurrence of 
such terms in a small number of Medieval inscriptions may or may not point to the 
not unlikely possibility that different groups had different conceptions of these 
‘objects’, but terms like bimba, pratikrti, pratima , etc. must be much more fully 
studied and much more carefully nuanced before this will become clear - to translate 
them all automatically and indiscriminately by “image” is, to say the least, not helpful. 
For some remarks on the patterned occurrence and non-occurrence of the term 
pratima in the pre-Gupta inscriptions from Mathura see G. Roth, “The Physical 
Presence of the Buddha and its Representation in Buddhist Literature”, in M. Yaldiz 
& W. Lobo, eds., Investigating Indian Art. Proceedings of a Symposium on the 
Development of Early Buddhist and Hindu Iconography held at the Museum of Indian 
Art, Berlin, in May 1986 (Berlin: 1987) 306 n. 8, and the sources cited there. For the 
Khotanese terms pratdbimbaa (Skt. pratibimba) and pe'ma, pema, paima (Skt. 
pratima) and some interesting material illustrating Khotanese conceptions of Buddhist 
“images” see H. W. Bailey, “The Image in Gaustana”, in N. A. Jayawickrama, ed., 
Paranavitana Felicitation Volume (Colombo: 1965) 33-36: “The Buddhas were 
conceived to be in these images. Thus we have the Khotanese verse ramant tcasu _ 
paima bisai jista bai'ysa, ‘the deva Buddha resident in the delightful splendid image”; 
etc. These Khotanese conceptions are particularly interesting because they are 
articulated in sources which are broadly contemporaneous with a considerable 
number of the Indian inscriptions cited here. See also n. 39 below. Though further 
afield see H. Delahaye, “Les antecedents magiques des statues chinoises,” Revue 
d’esthetique 5 (1983) 45—53, and the very interesting paper by B. Frank, “Vacsite et 
corps actualise: la probleme de la presence des ‘personnages veneres’ dans leurs 
images selon la tradition du bouddhisme japonais”, The Journal of the International 
Association of Buddhist Studies 11.2 (1988) 53—86. 

21 Th. Bloch, “An Unpublished Valabhl Copper-plate Inscription of King Dhruvasena 
I”, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland (1895) 379-84, 

esp. 383, line 18. ., t *u 

22 Note that Levi, “Les donations religieuses des roi de ValabhT, 232, identities me ^ 
Acarya Buddhadasa with the scholastic of the same name who “etait l’eleve d’Asanga”. 

23 D. B. Diskalkar, “Some Unpublished Copper-plates of the Rulers of ValabhT, 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 1 (1925) 13-64, esp. 63, 
line 53 This text too is faulty and it is not impossible that the intended reading was 
-kutydm, not -kuti. -kuti in any case is, as it stands, almost certainly a scnbal error. In 
form it'could only be either a stem form without grammatical marker or a nom. sing. 
Context and syntax, however, make the second alternative virtually impossible. 

24 P. R. Srinivasan, ‘Two Fragmentary Charters of Maitraka Dharasena IV , El 38 
(1970 but 1976) 219-24, esp. 223, line 8. 

25 See below pp. 193ff. _ .. 

26 D. C. Sircar, Epigraphic Discoveries in East Pakistan (Calcutta: 1973) 11; 62, line 
9; D. C. Sircar, “Jagadishpur Plate of the Gupta Year 128”, El 38 (1970 but 1979) 
247—252, esp. 249. Sircar sees in the passage he is dealing with here a reference to a 
Buddhist establishment, but it might very well be Jain - cf. S. Siddhanta, “The 
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Jagadishpur Copper Plate Grant of the Gupta Year 128 (A.D. 447—48)" Journal of 
the Varendra Research Museum 1 (1972) 23-37. If the record is in fact referring to 
Jam Arhats its language would provide an early and striking Jain parallel to what we 
find in Buddhist records from Valabhl and elsewhere. An equally early and more 
certmidy Jain parallel may be seen in K. N. Dikshit, “Paharpur Copper-Plate Grant of 
the [Gupta] Year 159”, El 20 (1929—30) 59—64 ( kasika-panca-stupa-nikdyika - 

nigrantha-sramanacdryya-guhanandi-sisya-prasisyddhisthita-vihare bhagavatam arhatdm 

gandha-dhupa-sumano-dipady-arthan ..., etc.). Asher, (The Art of Eastern India, 15) 
has expressed some doubt about the Jain character of this record, but the epithet’ 
pahca-stupa-nikayika- makes it virtually certain that it is Jain — see A. K. Chatterjee 
A Comprehensive History of Jainism [up to 1000 A.D] (Calcutta: 1978) 105-06 The 
mere fact that it is not always easy to distinguish Buddhist and Jain inscriptions of this 
sort is, however, in itself significant. 

27 See G. Schopen, “The Inscription on the Kusan Image of Amitabha and the 
Character of the Early Mahayana in India”, The Journal of the International 
Association of Buddhist Studies 10.2 (1987) 99-134, esp. 105-06, 121-22. 

28 H. Sastri, “Nalanda Stone Inscription of the Reign of Yasovarmmadeva”, El 20 
(1929—30) 37—46; H. Sastri, Nalanda and its Epigraphic Material (Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, 66) (Delhi: 1942) 78-82; D. C. Sircar, Select 
Inscriptions Bearing on Indian History and Civilization , vol. II. (Delhi: 1983) 229—32* 
S. M. Mishra, “The Nalanda Stone Inscription of the Reign of Yas'ovarmadeva — A 
Fresh Appraisal”, Studies in Indian Epigraphy 3 (1977) 108—15. 

29 Sastri, El 20 (1929—30) 44, line 9. 

20 The last assertion at least may, perhaps, draw some support from the fact that the 
inscription of Yasovarmmadeva “was found buried in the debris of the southern 
verandah of the old vihdra - now called Monastery I” at Nalanda. Sastri says of this 
vihara and the others in the eastern row: ‘“The [monastic] quadrangles had a 
projecting porch on one side which gave the entrance to the monastery ... Directly 
opposite to the entrace was the shrine wherein the principal image of Tathagata was 
enthroned as we see in Monastery No. I where the chapel still preserves the remains 
of a colossal figure of the Buddha ...” (Nalanda and Its Epigraphic Material, 22) 

What this means, of course, is that Monastery I - in fact all the Viharas in the 
eastern row - had exactly the same basic layout as Cave XVI at Ajanta and Cave 0 
at Bagh: although all were primarily intended as monastic residences and consisted of 
individual residential cells, each had the central cell in the back wall specially reserved 
for the Buddha (for the layout at Nalanda see pi. 23 in B. Kumar, Archaeology of 
Patahputra and Nalanda (Delhi: 1987) and pp. 181-82). On the uncertain^ 
concerning the second half of the verse quoted above see Sastri, El 20 (1929—301 
39 & n. 1; 46, n. 3; etc. v ’ 

Biihler, “The New Inscription of Toramana Shaha”, El 1 (1892) 238—41 esp 
240, line 6; Sircar, Select Inscriptions , vol. I, 422-24; Buhler’s notes to his edition 
reflect the curious character of the language of this record: “a mistake,” “a monstrous 
form, “utterly wrong,” “the utter loss of all feeling for the rules of the language;” cf. 
h. Senart, “L inscription du vase de Wardak”, Journal Asiatique (1914) 581 

Davids & J * E * Carpenter, eds.. The Digha Nikdya, vol. II (London: 

03) 88, 97, etc; E. Waldschmidt, ed., Das Mahdparinirvanasutra , T. II (Berlin: 

51) 152 (6-9), 188 (12.4), 256 (26.15), etc; (cf. G. von Simson, Zur Diktion einiger 
Lehrtexte des buddhistischen Sanskritkanons (Munchen: 1965) 16.7, 16.9, 16.11, etc.); 
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j. S. Speyer, ed„ Avaddnaeataka , vol. I (St. Petersburg: 1906) 9.8 58.5, 64.9 etc 

33 T. W. & C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha , part II (London. 1910) 

93. 

34 Rhys Davids & Carpenter, Digha u 98. _ . 

” Among the various epithets applied to the Buddha in the Torama^a Inscription 

we find, for example, dasabalabalinacatuvaisaradyacatasrapratisamjvriaj- 
astddasdvenikddbhutadharmasamanvdgatasya sarvasatvavatsalamahakarumkasya 

(Biihler, El 1 (1892) 240 line 5ff). These qualities or characteristics are n°tonly 
textual, but were involved in “the controversy about the nature of the avenikabuddh 
adharmas ... reflected in a number of important Sanskrit Buddhist scholasttc texts 
_ see Y. Bentor, ‘The Redactions of the ^hutadharmapatyaya f°” < 5 ’ 2 tsp 
Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies 11.2 (1988) 21 52, esp. 

- D 26 C & Sirclr! “More Inscriptions from Nagarjunikonda” El 35 (1963) l-3«.esR 
7, line 7; cf. D. C. Sircar, “Note on Nagarjunikonda Inscription of 333 AX>. , tl i 

’^S.^Ramachaidi, Hyderabad Museum Plates of Pri ^ vi ' Sri '^ ara ^f(,^ 8 of 
(1969 but 1971) 192-95, esp. 194, line 15. For some earhermstancesoftheuse of 
the term -pramukha see H. Liiders, Mathura Inscriptions (Gottingen: 1961 )J^ 51 
(all of which are associated with what Liiders translates as “the co ^ ss ‘° ^‘J s 
Community”: sanghaprakrtanfalm bhladjraghosa-pramukha(nam), the commissioners 

of the Community headed by Bhadraghosa”, etc.), and §27. c afTwat 11 86” 

3 « D. R. Sahni, “Saheth-Maheth Plate of Govinda-Chandra [Vikrama-) Samvat 1186 , 

£7 11 71911—12^ 20—26, esp. 24, line 20. 

* M. Venkataramayya, Srdvasti (New Delhi: 1956) 13-15 - Hi,otanese matena! 
again provides some interesting parallels. First of all, according to y, 

Aotanese texts the Sanskrit pramukha ‘chief’ is used m vanous dialectal forms as the 
title of the head of a Buddhist monastery (vihdraf (H. W. Bailey “Irarncai, B “ lleu " °f 
the School of Oriental and African Studies 11 (1943-46) 2). Els e^ er e h e cues 
examples tcarmaja prramdha maledapraha , “Maledaprana prmcipal 
Tcarma” and - notably - druttirai prraumdha' ttathagatta snbhadra,"the Tafliagata 
ISdrk princip^ (pramukha] of Dro-tir” (H. W. Bailey, “Hvatanica IV”, Bulletin of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies 10 (1940-42) 921). Bailey ^second 
example would seem to explicitly designate a Buddha as the head of a ® on ^ te ^ 
Notice too the invocation to P. 2026 treated in the same paper (pp. 894-95) where 
Buddhas dwelling in two local communities are referred to: 

the Buddha dwelling in Brriiya; hommage, reverence to the ^ddha rnl^hya^ ^ 
For even more generalized uses of pramukha as a monastic title in Khotanese and in 
Tibetan sources dealing with Khotan see H. W. Bailey, Indo-ScythianSaidies.Bemg 
So”r«rs, volume IV (Cambridge: 1961) 24 (7), 82ff; H. W. Batiey The 
Culture of the Sakas in Ancient Iranian Khotan (Delmar: 1982 \ 66 ^ 
a letter in which several monks are referred to by name with titles: Dv.p.mka Acarya 
Pramukha Yasah-prajna, Tripitaka Acaiya Pramukha _ 

Emmerick, Tibetan Texts Concerning Khotan (London. 1967) 60.3, 137 {p g 

foTthitri, “The Nalanda Copper-plate of Devapala-deva”, El JJ 
310-27, esp. 322, line 38; Sastri, Nalanda and Its Epigraphic Material, 92-102, esp. 

98, line 38. 
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1^1 \0 

Pl “ s “ 22 

R. B. Hiralal, “Four Chandella Copper-plate Inscriptions”, El 20 (1929—301 
125-36 esp. 130, line 14; see also R. K. Dikshit, “Land-grants of the Chandella 
Kings , Journal of the Uttara Pradesh Historical Society 23 (1950) 228—51 esp 239 

Indus £ew' o£T9ll)^ Phkal *** Fr ° m EaSUm 

45 ^ Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary (New Haven: 1953) 209. 
u/ m Luders ’ f h “ rh “ l Inscriptions (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum 2.2), rev. E. 
Waldschnudt & M. A. Mehendale (Ootacamund: 1963) 107—08 (B 34). 

44 J. Ph. Vogel, “Prakrit Inscriptions from Ghantasala” El 27 (1947-48) 1-4, esp. 
3, A&B. The same inscriptions were published some twenty years later as recent 
discoveries and without reference to Vogel in M. S. Sarnia, “Some Prakrit Inscriptions 
from Ghantasala , Epigraphia Andhrica 2 (1979) 1-3, - none of these inscriptions 
contain a date. Two of them are virtually identical and record the construction of a 
^stone mandapa with a gandha-kuti, a railing (vedikd) and a torana .” 

, *1Y' ® astr y. “Hyderabad Prakrit Inscription of Govindaraja Vihara”, Journal of 

the Epigraphies Society of India 11 (1984) 95-100 - This inscription is poorly 
edited here and must be studied again. For now the readings marked “fed 1” in the 
notes are to be preferred. The donor in this record - a monk - is called among 
other things govimdaraja-vihdrasa gamdhakuti-varika, the sense of which has been 
misunderstood; see below n. 56. 

2 I ? T irashil Inxri P‘ ions of the Vdkdtakas, 120-29 (no. 27), esp. 127, line 27. This is 
e Inscription m Ajanta Cave XVII”. It records the ‘construction’ of, among other 
things, a gandhakuti, but because it is badly preserved and fragmentary there is some 
uncertainty about which of the extant excavations at Ajanta it refers to. 

J * Bur £ ess > Re POrt on the Elura Cave Temples and the Brahmankal and Jaina 
Caves m Western India (London: 1883) 77 (no. 6); the inscription records the gift of 
a sakyabhiksu (sakya- has been inadvertently omitted from the reading published here 
but is easily read in the facsimile, pi. LI); this monk is also called mahagandhakuti - 
varika; cf. below. 

50 Q. R. Sharma, “Excavations at Kausambi, 1949-1955”, Annual Bibliography of 
Indian Archaeology, Vol. XVI (Leyden: 1958) xliv: “Inscription on a lotus-shaped 
lamp (pi. Vc and d). The inscription records the donation of the lotus-shaped lamp by 
Bhiksu Pradipta for the use in the GandhakutI of the monastery”. Although the 
bibliography of B. Ch. Chhabra’s work published in Svasti Sri Dr. B. CK Chhabra 
Felicitation Volume, ed. K. V. Ramesh et al. (Delhi: 1984) lists the “Ghoshitarama 
Terracotta Lamp Inscription”, and says it was “pubUshed twice in English and once in 
Sanskrit”, it gives no further details and I have yet to locate it. In the phntng ra p h 
published by Sharma the whole inscription is not clearly readable. 

E. Hultzsch, “The Samath Inscription of Mahipala”, Indian Anti quar v 14 118851 
139—40; and see below ns. 61—2, 69. * 

52 B. Indraji, “An Inscription at Gaya Dated in the Year 1813 of Buddha’s Nirvana, 
with Two Others of the Same Period”, Indian Antiquary 10 (1881) 341—47, esp. 

342, line 13, Th. Bloch, “Notes on Bodh Gaya”, Annual Report of the Archeological 
Survey of India for the Years 1908-09 (Calcutta: 1912) 139-58, esp. 153, line 1; R. 

D. Baneiji, The Palos of Bengal (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal i no. 3) 
(Calcutta. 1915) 35, line 3; D. C. Sircar, “Three East Indian Inscriptions of the Early 
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Medieval Period”, Journal of Ancient Indian History 6 (1972 3) 39 59. 

53 See above ns. 21, 23, and 24. , 

54 A. Banerji-Sastri, “Ninety-three Inscriptions on the Kurkihar Bronzes , The Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 26 (1940) 236—51, esp. nos. 31, 32. 

55 See below ns. 58—9. 

56 Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary , 477 s.v. varika. Edgerton cites as 

the usual Tibetan equivalent zhal (l)ta pa , “guard, superintend(ent)”. Curiously this 
Buddhist material has not been taken into account in an exchange between Sircar and 
S. P. Tewari concerning the meaning of varika in inscriptions (See S. P. ~ 

Note on Varika of the Inscriptions”, Journal of the Epigraphical Society of India 9 
(1982) 34—36 (also in Tewari, Contributions of Sanskrit Inscriptions to Lexicography 
(Delhi* 1987) 208—11); D. C. Sircar, “The Designation ‘Varika’” in Vajapeya: Essays 
on Evolution of Indian Art & Culture. Prof K. D. Bajpai Felicitation Volume, Vol. I, 
ed. A. M. Sastri et al. (Delhi: 1987) 111-12). The Buddhist usage clearly favors 
Sircar. 

57 See n. 49 above. 

58 Sastri, Nalanda and Its Epigraphic Material, 38 & n. 4 (SJ. 675). 

s* Sastri, Nalanda and Its Epigraphic Material, 43 (S.L 730), but accepting the 
emendation proposed in P. V. B. KarunatiUaka, -The Adnurustranve Organization of 
the Nalanda Mahavihara from Sigillary Evidence”, The Sn Lanka Journal °f the 
Humanities 6.1 & 2 (1980) 62; (see too the more general discussion here (PP- 63 
64) of the term varika ). There is a third sealing published in Sastn (p. 40, S1A, 357) 
which refers to a gandhakuti but it does not contain the term varika: sndevapala- 

^"see Sastri,' Nalanda and Its Epigraphic Material, 27, for example. It is a pity that in 
one of the very few studies connected with the gandhakuti the title gandhakutivanka, 
and a considerable number of other things, have been so carelessly treat *^ J :. .. 

Strong “Gandhakuti: The Perfumed Chamber of the Buddha , History of Religions 16 
11977) 390-406, referring to the Kanheri inscription (n. 48 above) cites the htle as 
» gandhakuti-bharika ", This, of course, is wrong and had he actually ch **ed the work 
he cites as his primary source — Liiders list in El 10 (1909 10) no. e 

would have seen that it was so. “gandhakuti-bharika" is an invention of S. Dutt 
(Buddhist Monks and Monasteries in India (London: 1962) 149) which is nowhere 
attested, and certainly not at Kanheri. The form found at Kanheri is - as given by 
Liiders - “mahagandhakutivarika ?”, the question mark reflecting the uncertainty 
expressed in Burgess (n. 48 above) concerning the possibility of reading -canto 
instead of -varika, an uncertainty which was removed by the publication of the 
Nalanda seals. In both Liiders and Burgess the tide is translated as the guardian of 
the great gandhakuti”, but because, apparently, he wants the title to confirm a story 
in the Avaddna-sataka about a monk sweeping the gandhakuti, Strong himsefmvents 
a quotation that he attributes to S. Dutt: He says that the 

Sukumar Dutt, a ‘monk in charge of keeping the sanctuary clean. Wha Dutt actually 
says is “... Gandhakuti-bharika who was in charge of the sanctuary ( L “ de ^’ n0 . 
at Kanheri) and probably had to keep it clean and make arrangements for the daily 
worship” The Nalanda material, long available, should have indicated to both o 
unlikely it was that the term referred to a janitor. Strong too says of the gandhakuti 
that it was “never itself a canonical tradition, figuring only sporadically in a few 
popular texts.” But unless he wants to argue that the Mulasarvdstivada-vmaya is not 
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“canonical", this is contradicted in one of his own notes. In his n 19 he says- “ 
there are two references to the gandhakuti in the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastwadins” 
he then cites probably only by coincidence, the only two passages that occur in 
Bagchi s index, and adds: “the first of these is just a passing reference; the second 
specifies the location of the gandhakuti as being in the middle of the monastery. 
Together they add little to the Pali materials we have reviewed ...”. There are several 
problems here. First, there are many more references to the gandhakuti in the 
Mulasarvasttvada-vinaya than the two in Bagchi’s index. This will be clear from the 
fact that the passage he refers to as “just a passing reference” is only one of a series 
of passages which indicate that certain kinds of material possessions and moveable 
wealth that belonged” to the Buddha had to be lodged in or used on the gandhakuti 
“ d that ~ sin ? e such wealth frequently consisted of things like jewels and pearls - 
the gandhakuti was not only a central unit in the monastic economy, but also one of 
the wealthiest (see N. Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts, Vol. Ill, Pt. 2 (Srinagar: 1942) 142 10 

r 3 ', 12 ’^ N ',? Utt ’ GilgU Vol. HI, Pt. 4 (Calcutta:^) 2104 K 

Gnoh, The Gilgu Manuscripts of the Sayandsanavastu and the Adhikaranavastu 
(Roma: 1978) 68.22; etc. and below). More could be added here, but itis probably 
clear that few of the facts, and perhaps even less of the interpretation, in Strong’s 
paper can be taken with confidence. 

^ arshad & S ‘ K° now - “Samath”, Annual Report of the Archeological Survey 
of India for the Years 1906-07 (Calcutta: 1909) 97. See also J. H. Marshall & S 
Konow, Excavations at Samath 1908”, Annual Report of the Archeological Stavey of 
India for the Years 1907-08 (Calcutta: 1911) 66. i survey oj 

“Excavation at Samath”, Annual Report of the Archeological Survey 
of India for the Years 1914-15 (Calcutta: 1920) 127. ^ 

J. Ph. Vogel, “Seals of Buddhist Monasteries in Ancient India”, Journal of the 
Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society , as. 1 (1950) 27—32, esp. 27. 

6 * Vogel, “Seals of Buddhist Monasteries in Ancient India”, 30. 

” G. Fussman, “Numismatic and Epigraphic Evidence for the Chronology of Early 
Gandharan Art”, tn Investigating Indian Art, ed. M. Yaldiz & W. Lobo (Berlin: 1987) 

M Ye^im-% K 99°' M ' AnnUat ReP ° r ‘ ° fthe Archeologica!Surve > °f lndia M the 

87 The presence of more than one gandhakuti at Kanheri is at least suggested by the 
desagWionjnaha-gandhakuti-vdrika (above n. 48), “the superintendent of the Great 
gandhakuti , the specificity added by the mahd- being otherwise unnecessary. 

n <m ’ ?°i l e » X fn' P l e 4 H ' Sh f'n’ ” The NaIanda Copper-plate of Devapaladeva”, El 17 
u ,,, 4) 31d-27 > es P‘ 310 ( where the seal reads simply sri-devapdladevasya, “of 

he Illustrious Devapaladeva”), and D. C. Sircar, “Lucknow Museum Copper-plate 
Inscription of Surapala I, Regnal Year 3”, El 40 (1973 but 1986) 4-16, esp 5 (sri- 
surapaladevasya, “(this] belongs to the Illustrious Surapaladeva”). 

The text cited here is that found in D. R. Sahni, Catalogue of the Museum of 
Archaeology at Samath (Calcutta: 1914) 211. A second similar inscription on yet 
another recut pUlar was also found at the site. It reads: deyadharmmo yam paramopa-/ 
-[sa/ka-kirtteh fmula-ga/ndhaku-/[tydm prafdifp. . . ddhah] (also, Sahni, 211) What 
remains of both inscriptions, taken together with the sealings already discussed, allows 
for a fairly certain restoration. 

70 The most direct evidence comes, of course, from Gilgit. To judge by the 
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manuscript material recovered from this site, the monastic community at Gilgit was 
governed by this Vinaya, although the rest of the literature it had available was 
primarily - although not exclusively — Mahayana (See O. von Hinuber, “Die 
Erforschung der Gilgit-Handschriften (Funde buddhistischer Sansknt-Handschnften, 

IV’ Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen /. Philo-Hist. Klasse , 
Jahrgang 1979, Nr, 12 (Gottingen: 1979) 329-59; O. von Hinuber, “Die Bedeutung 
des Handschriftenfundes bei Gilgit”, Zeitschrift der Deutschen MorgenUmdischen 
Gesellschaft Supplement V (XXI. Deutscher Orientalistentag vom 4 bis. 29 Marz 
1980 in Berlin) (Wiesbaden: 1982) 47-66; etc. That virtually the same situation is 
mirrored in the Tibetan Kanjur - primarily Mahayana sutra literature, but only the 
Mulasarvdstivada-vinaya - would seem to argue for the pervasiveness of this Vmaya 
in the primarily Mahayana Indian communities from which Tibet got its Buddhism, 
and may in fact, suggest that this was the standard Vinaya in Eastern India at die 
time. I-feing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion as Practised in India and the Malay 
Archipelago points in the same direction. More specifically his remarks suggest the 
importance of this Vinaya at Tamralipti and Nalanda (the latter, incidently, has 
produced the only epigraphic reference I know to the Mulasarvasuvada; see S. 
Huntington, The “Pdla-Sena" Schools of Sculpture (Leiden: 1984) 225 26, no. 3 ). 
There are, moreover, indications of a connection between this Vinaya and Ajapta; J. 
Przvluski “La roue de la vie a Ajanta”, Journal Asiatique (1920) 313-331, M. 

Lalou, “Trois recits du dulva reconnus dans les peintures d’Ajanta”, Journal Asiatique 
ri925 > i 333—37- M Lalou, “Notes sur la decoration des monasteres bouddhiques , 
ReJs des arts 'asiatique 5.3 (1930) 183-85; I 

Paintings. Identifications and Interpretations (Delhi: 1987) 14, 34, 70 71, 77 78, 

153 etc 

11 R. Gnoli, The Gilgit Manuscripts of the Sayandsanavastu and the Adhikaranavastu 

w*°n! DutJ *GUgit Manuscripts, Vol. Ill, Pt. 2 (Srinagar: 1942) 143.10. This passage - 
like a number of other passages from the Mulasarvdstivada-vinaya has been 
incorporated by I-Tsing in his Record ; see I. Takakusu, A Record of ‘^uddhist 
Religion as Practised in India and the Malay Archipelago (London: 1896) 192. 

73 Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts , Vol. Ill, Pt. 2, 146.3. 

” Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts , Vol. Ill, Pt. 2, 124.1 Iff. There are a number of textual 
problems in the passage as a whole - Dutt, for example rnakes sever^emendapon^ 
- and the Tibetan translation (Peking (Tokyo-Kyoto) ed., Vol. 41, 280-3 6ff) d 
here, as it frequemly does, just enough so that it does not provide a sure guide. The 
general sense of the passage is not, however, in doubt. 

75 Peking (Tokyo-Kyoto) ed., Vol. 44, 95-3—5ff. 

7 ‘ Given the not infrequent difficulty in distinguishing ding espec.ally, but not 
exclusively, in the Peking edition, it is, of course, not impossible to read bud dung, 
etc duns can mean ‘a kind of shell or conch. . 

77 The inscription is fragmentary and has given rise to somewhat different interpreta¬ 
tions. 1. Marshall, A. Foucher, and N. G. Majumdar, The Monuments of Sancht Vol I 
(Delhi: 1940) 385-86; Vol. Ill, pi. 124b. Two interesting studies of this episode 
the so-called “First Meditation” - have recently been published: H. Durt, La visi e 
aux labourers' et la ‘meditation sous l’arbre jambu' dans les biographies sanskntes et 
chinoises du buddha”, in Indological and Buddhist Studies. Volume m Honour of 
Professor J. W. de Jong on His Sixtieth Birthday, ed. L. A Hercus et al. (Canberra. 
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1982) 95 120; D. Schlingloff, “Die Meditation unter dem Jambu- Bau m” Wiener 
Zettschnft fur die Kunde Siidasiens 31 (1987) 111-30 (118, n. 32: “Die Inschrift [on 
the Sanci figure] vermeldet die Errichtung einer Statue des Erhabenen, der sich auf 
e “* m Sf emsitz ( ? ) u >«er dem Schatten des Rosenapfelbaumes befindet") The 
cited above is not the only one in the Mulosarvastivada-vinaya to refer to this LS 

Mh o ati Gllg t , ^ anusc T S ’ V ° { - m ’ P*- 2 * “2.1: yastafyo yd] dyatds td jambucchdyi- 
Reli&nm 0 ajaVa ™ al ? Mrayitavyah, and Takakusu, A Record of the BudSt 

U J '. Gen ) et ’aspects economiques du bouddhisme dans la societe chinoise du v' 

■ H a , n , S: . 1956 ^ ? sp ' 61_70; 149-62 (Gemet, given his primary focus, 
justifiably paid little attention to the Mulosarvastivada-vinaya : “Le Vinaya des 
Mulasarvastivadin, traduit au debut du viii* siecle par Yi-tsing, et venu trop tard n'a 
pu avoir sur la constitution des institutions monacales autant d’influence que les 
precedents”; p. 62, n. 1); see also A. Bareau, “U construction et le culte des stupa 
^ a j? fe ^ eS mna y a P lt - akay \ Bulletin de Vtcole frangaise d’extrime-orient 50 (19601 

r»hhJ 4, eS T P ’ 23 °- 242_43, 244 » 256 - 57 ; A - Bareau, “Indian and Ancient Chinese 
Buddhism: Insntutions Analogous to the Jisa”, Comparative Studies in Society and 
History 3.4 (1961) 443—51; for traces of similar ideas in the Pali Vinaya see G. 
Schopen, 1 “The Stupa Cult and the Extant Pali Vinaya”, Journal of the Pali Text 
Society 13 (1989) 83—100, esp. 89—91; and, for the strong continuance of such 
ideas in Mahayana sutra literature, G. Schopen, “Burial 'ad Sanctos' and the Physical 
Presence of the Buddha in Early Indian Buddhism. A Study in the Archeology of 
Religions”, Religion 17 (1987) 193-225, esp. 206-09; see, finally, for somfbrief 
remarks on some of these ideas in the Abhidharmakosa and Mahdvibhdsa, M. 
Hofinger, “Le vol dans la morale bouddhique”, in Indianisme et bouddhisme. 

Melanges offerti a Mgr. Etienne Lamotte (Louvain-La-Neuve: 1980) 177—89, esp. 

” V f ° r from Va &bhi, G. Buhler, “Additional Valabhl Grants, Nos. IX- 

XIV Indian Antiquary 1 (1878) 66-72, esp. 67, line 5:... tasya gandhapuspadh- 
upadipatailadiknyotsarppanartham saddharmmasya pustakopakra-... anddeiasamat- 
vagatastadasanikdy(abhyantard]ryyabhiksulsamgha]sya civirapindapafta]... -vihdrasya 

no■ ■' ; from N ^da, Shastri, El 17 
(1^23 24) 322, line 38:.,. bhagavato buddhabhattdrakasya . . aydrthe 

l a ‘ urdd ^aryabhiksu-sahghasya balicarusatracivarapindapdtahyandsanagldnapratyava- 

bhais : ajyadyartham dharmaratnasya lekhanddyartham vihdrasya ca khandasphutitaLm- 

fr0I ? c Kailan - D ' C ‘ Sirca ri ^ Kailan Copper-plate Inscription of King 
Sndharana Rata of Samatata”, Indian Historical Quarterly 23 (1947) 221-41, esp. 

J 9, U " e 22: ' bhagavatas tathdgataramasya gandhadhupadipa-mdlydnulepandrthan 

tadupadistamarggasya dharmmasya lekhanavdcanartham dryasahghasya ca 
civarapindapdtddivividhopacdrdrtham. .. ■ etc; all of which make clear provision for 
copying texts as well. 

*1 n Buddhm Rock Temples. A Chronology (London; 1972) 71. 

On the Buddha as a living presence in his stupa and relics see Bareau, “Le con¬ 
struction et le culte des stupa d’apres les vinayapitaka”, 269: “D’autre part la 
participation du stupa au caractere sacre des reliques et de la personne du Buddha ou 

BudT, v , ? ^ rS T a Ser 16 monumem ■ ‘ • le «*P° est Plus que le symbole du 
Buddha, cest le Buddha lui-meme”; Schopen, “Burial ‘ad Sanctos ’ and the Physical 

Presence of the Buddha , 193-225; and G. Schopen, “On the Buddha and Ms 
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there is a collection of over sixty copper-plate grants, few of which have been 
published. Future work will concentrate on these grants. 

38 For examples of these kattalais and grants, see Travancore Archaeological Sen 
Vol. 1, Nos. XVI and XVII, which discuss the Tirukuttalam Plates of Sivala 
Varagunarama alias Pandya Kulasekharadeva Dikshitar, dates saka 1670, in which J 
kattalai is endowed to the Tiruvavatuturai Adhinam; and A.R.E. no. 420 of 1918,| 
from Vaitlsvarankoil, which records that the temple tank, Nacciyar shrine, and its 
mantapa were renovated during the time when Kaderayer was governing SIrkali 
Sirmai (around 1720 CE), which was during the time when Muttukumaracuvamitt 
piran, a disciple of Sivananacampantar of the Dharmapuram matam was the 
endowment manager. 

39 See Arjun Appadurai, ‘Kings, Sects and Temples in South India, 1350—1700’, js 
South Indian Temples: An Analytical Reconsideration , ed. Burton Stein (New Dell 
1977). 

40 An example is an unpublished copper-plate, dated 1763, from the KasI MathaJ 
Tiruppanantal. The donor is Nilaiyitta Muttuvatukanatapperiya Utaiyarttevar, a 
Setupati from Iramanatapuram. 

41 An example is the unpublished copper-plate, dated 1603 from Tiruvavatutur: 

The donor is Rekunata Vanankamutittontaiman. This example, and the one cited i 
the note above are two of several examples. 

42 See David Ludden, ‘Agrarian Organization in Tinnevelly District’, pp. 108—2l| 
discussion of the veldla position in agrarian production. 

43 See Sahityaratnakara , Composed by Yajhandrayana Diksita y Court Poet of 
Raghundta Ndyaka, Ruler ofTanjore during the first half of the Seventeenth Cen 
ed. by T. R Chintami (Madras: 1932), for a traditional account of how Govinda <| 
DIksita accompanied Cevappa Nayaya to Tanjavur during the time that ndyak rul| 
was established in Tanjavur. 
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REMARKS ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
NAGARJUNA’S PHILOSOPHY 


Abbreviations : MMK — Mulamadhyamakakarikas; VV — Vigrahavyavartani 


I 

There are a number of apparent tensions and inconsistencies in 
Nagarjuna’s writings as well as in Madhyamaka philosophy which 
have to be taken into account by any attempt at a satisfying inter¬ 
pretation. The most important tensions are the following: 

(1) Denial of cause-effect-relationships in MMK I declaration 
that pratityasamutpdda is sunyata in MMK XXIV, 18. 

(2) Apparent rational argumentations in the MMK and other 
works <=> denial of the existence of an own pratijhd in W XXIX. 

(3) Rejection of bhava as well as of abhava , statements to the 
effect that one has to reject both the ‘it is’ and the ‘it is not’, e.g. in 
MMK XV, and the famous catuskoti <=> explicit statements saying 
that certain (kinds of) entities do not exist (e.g. MMK V, 5) and 
passages suggesting denials of the existence of certain types of things 
or of all dharmas in general. 

(4) Apparent propagation of a doctrine of voidness/ sunyata of 
all dharmas rejection of consequences allegedly implied by a 
doctrine declaring the voidness of all dharmas in MMK XXIV. 

(5) Apparent incompatibility of Nagarjuna’s tenets with 
common-sense views statements suggesting that (the doctrine of) 
sunyata is not incompatible with ordinary views, e.g. in MMK XXIV, 
14. 1 

(6) Apparent acceptance of nirvana as an essential and integral 
part of Buddhism <=> declaration that no difference between samsara 
and nirvana exists in MMK XXV, 19, 20. 

(7) Apparent extremity of Madhyamaka-tenets <=> the fact that 
Nagaijuna’s doctrine has been referred to by the term madhyamd 
pratipat in MMK XXIV, 18 and had been regarded as a teaching of 
the middle which avoids extreme views. 

Journal of Indian Philosophy 19: 315—323,1991. 
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In view of these facts it is tempting to assume that at least some of 
Nagaijuna’s tenets are different from what they prima facie appear to 
be and to resort to interpretations which entail major deviations 
from the wording of the (authentic) texts. One possible strategy to 
dissolve apparent inconsistencies lies in supposing that some of the 
claims a philosophical author makes are essentially weaker than they 
seem to be. There are scholars who have adopted such views. An 
example of an interpretation which follows this strategy we find in a 
book which has been published recently by A.M. Padhye. 2 The 
author assumes that the writer of the MMK did not go so far as to 
affirm the non-existence of empirical reality but rather intended to f 
remove some fundamental misconceptions about it. In this spirit A 
Nagarjuna is credited with the view that wrong conceptions exist ;< 
which are commonly superimposed on the discrete, uniquely par- j 
ticular and mutually independent things which constitute the real ~ 
world and that this is the true import of pratityasamutpada, if it is it 

understood properly. - 

Admittedly, a number of the above listed tensions are dissolved in: 
that way. Seen in this light, (1) presents itself as a consequence of th<3 
fact that the correct version of pratityasamutpada, by excluding 
everything which is not entailed by the mere existence of discrete 
particulars, debars causal connectedness and this opens the possi- 
bility of understanding the equation of pratityasamutpada with »<$ 
sunyata as a way of expressing the proposition that wrong notions y 
like the above one do not apply to pratityasamutpada properly J 
understood. Taking the propagation of a doctrine of voidness of all J 
dharmas and the extremity of Madhyamaka-tenets as mere appear- ^ 
ances, (5) and (7) become irrelevant. On the other hand, as the J 
writer of the MMK would have to be credited with a genuine phi- J 
losophical position which even accepts the existence of particulars 
on the final level of analysis, no incompatibility results between the || 
views ascribed and the contents of the doctrine on the one hand andj 


the behaviour which is manifested by the person to whom those 
views and tenets are attributed, namely the undertaking of propa¬ 
gating those views and tenets, on the other. By a corresponding 
reinterpretation of the statement that there is no own pratijna, 
tension (2) can be equally resolved. 
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In the face of these facts, it must be conceded that Padhye’s inter- 
pretational hypothesis is not without merits and possesses a number 
of attractive features. But his treatise would have made a more 
valuable contribution to the interpretation of Nagaijuna’s thought if 
it had confined itself to saying that such and such difficulties are 
objectively posed by the textual material, i.e. by those texts which can 
be safely attibuted to Nagaijuna, and that an interpretation along the 
lines proposed by the author of the book would furnish at least one 
possible way of solving those problems, acknowledging that the 
positive textual evidence for all the relevant components of the 
interpretational hypothesis constitutes a different problem. 

If, however, one takes Padhye’s suggestions merely as an hypothesis 
explaining a range of facts, the idea of possible alternatives emerges. 
As a matter of fact, there is at least one rival interpretation which • 
explains all the phenomena which Padhye’s hypothesis and similar 
ones can explain in one way or the other equally well, which however 
furnishes comparatively elegant explanations of some other charac¬ 
teristics of Nagaijuna’s philosophy that cannot be so easily accounted 
for by any interpretation which, like Padhye’s, assumes that the 
founder of the Madhyamaka-doctrine claimed essentially less than he 
appears to claim. Above all, the rival hypothesis can be brought into 
line much better with what we find in those texts which can be safely 
attributed to the author of the MMK. As it would require too much 
space to substantiate the last of those assertions, this must be stated 
rather dogmatically here. For clarification one can refer to my papers 
‘Rationalismus und Mystik in der Philosophic Nagaijunas’ (in: 

‘Studien zur Indologie und Iranistik’ 15, 1989, pp. 1—39), ‘Die meta- 
physische Lehre Nagaijuna’s’ (in: ‘Conceptus’ 1988, nr. 56, pp. 

47-64) and ‘On some non-formal aspects of the proofs of the 
Madhyamakakarikas’ (in: ‘Earliest Buddhism and Madhyamaka’ 1990, 
pp. 91—109). But something more can be said on the other Haims 
The favoured alternative comes quite close to the “traditional” 
view which holds that the founder of the Madhyamaka denied the 
existence of the phenomenal world, although it does not entirely 
coincide with any of the previous interpretations. The central tenet 
of Nagaijuna’s doctrine can be described by the sentence that on the 
level of the highest truth there is nothing of any kind. 
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It is of greatest importance to become clear about the logical 
structure of this proposition. It contains as ingredients something 
like a sentential operator “on the level of highest truth (it is the case 
that)” and a negated existential proposition, which could be repre¬ 
sented by an expression of the form ‘-(Hx) . . . x . . .’. Both these 
features must be kept in mind, whenever one wants to give an 
account of the above listed phenomena presenting major problems 
for the interpretation of Nagaijuna’s philosophy. T 

They immediately change the import of the phenomena men- 

tioned in (3). For, seen in this light, the fact that bhdva as well as % 
abhava are rejected and that there are statements to the effect that r 
both ‘it is’ and ‘it is not’ are disapproved can be understood as | 
logical consequences of the main tenet, if only we asume that what "-L 
is at stake in all these cases is the possibility of saying of something 
that it exists or does not exist at certain times or certain places, or | 
more generally, of ascribing predicates to things. The feature of the :; | 
central tenet that it has a negative general existential proposition as l| 
its component necessitates the rejection of all statements in which 'fj 
something is attributed to something (at the highest level of truth). 
Therefore the phenomena mentioned in (3) would by itself entail | 
nothing more than that both propositions of the form ‘(Hx)(Fx & U 
Gx)’ and ‘(3x)(Fx & -Gx)’ - as well as ‘(3x)Fx’ and ‘(3x) -Fx’ —'■} 
cannot hold in the final analysis. But this is completely compatible < 
with the denial of the existence of things or of the whole phe- r 

nomenal world — and it constitutes according to our proposal ,a j 

nothing but a logical consequence of this. For the existential denials* 
possess the logical form of negative general existential propositions '• 
which are representable by expressions of the form l— (3x) . ■ ■ x . ■ 
or ‘0 — (1c) ... x where ‘0’ would stand for a sentential •{ 
operator like ‘on the level of highest truth (it is the case that)’. Seenj 
in this way, the tension of (3) turns out to be merely apparent. If thi| 
is correct, it would, incidentally, also follow that all analyses are * 
fundamentally mistaken which describe the catuskoti and related '| 
phenomena on the propositional level, using propositional variables! 
like ‘p’, ‘-p\ ‘p &-p & —p’ in order to represent the members td]| 
be negated. The fault lies in a too superficial consideration of the ^ 
logical forms involved and the total neglect of the internal structures, 
of the propositions in question. |j 
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In order to account for the other phenomena mentioned which 
constitute tensions in Nagaijuna s philosophy we must pay due 
attention to the second feature of the main tenet, i.e., the fact that it 
possesses a “sentential operator-component”. Already in ffinayana- 
doctrine two different levels of things have been distinguished which 
have sometimes been indicated by the terms prajhaptisat and 
paramarthasat and related expressions. One characteristic of this 
distinction is important here: The paramartha- level in Hinayana- 
doctrine was conceived similar to a theoretical level, as e.g. the 
theoretical level in natural sciences, and exhibited a kind of 
“neutrality” with respect to the non -paramartha- the “phenomenal” 
level which is comparable to the way in which the assumption of 
theoretical entities in physics leaves ordinary states-of-affairs 
unaffected. Now we must only assume that Nagaijuna’s conception of 
levels of reality inherited the aspect that what is posited or not 
posited on the paramartha- level does not affect the special constitu¬ 
tion of the phenomenal world. Accordingly, negated or non-negated 
general existential propositions embedded under the operator ‘on the 
level of highest truth it is the case that’ would have to be taken as 
lacking any entailments with respect to propositions which exclu¬ 
sively pertain to the ordinary, phenomenal level. But once this is 
accepted, the phenomena mentioned in (4) and (5) do not present a 
problem any more. It can also be explained, why Nagaijuna’s teach¬ 
ing could be taken as a middle-doctrine, as soon as one assumes that 
it did not include anything essential in addition to the negative 
existential proposition(s) pertaining to the highest level of truth. In 
this case it would not entail any claims about that which holds on 
the phenomenal level 3 and a forteriori would not imply any of the 
extreme views . But as the central tenet has the negative existential 
import pertaining to the paramartha- level, it could be naturally taken 
to imply that nirvana is nothing else but what the world is on its 
theoretical, higher level, and therefore nothing surprising lies in the 
fact that we come across statements expressing that (in the final 
analysis) there is no difference between nirvana and samsara. 

On the other hand the very idea that the paramartha-level of the 
phenomenal world is nirvana involves that on that level neither the 
proclamation of Buddhist doctrine nor the propagation of Nagar- 
juna’s teaching can be taken as existing entities and the same verdict 
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holds for any event whatsoever. This immediately enables us to 
understand both why Nagaijuna faced the problem of justifying his 
activity of proclaiming and teaching something, which is the main 
subject of the W, and why he could make a statement to the effect 
that there is no assertion of his own. In the light of what has been 
said above a denial of the existence of any assertion of his own : 
should be taken as pertaining to the paramartha- level, because the .,J 
main tenet logically entails precisely this . 4 The prose commentary on 5 
kdrikd 29 of the W supports this assumption, because it probably ^ 
conveys that the non-existence of one’s own as well as any other gl 
pratijna is necessitated by the fact that all things/ bhavas are void. || 
Therefore probably both Padhye’s 5 and the “traditional” interpreta-Jl 
tion of the famous Vigrahavya varmm-passage are wrong, because ,/ 
they both assume that some specific peculiarity of Nagaijuna’s own: 
assertions or theses is at stake, whereas in reality nothing is implied.™ 
which holds for Nagaijuna’s assertions in contradistinction to any ^ 
other statements. The passage rather says something about all . j 
(declarative) utterances whatsoever and therefore is not meant to tell; 
us that the author’s own statements differ from ordinary ones with J 
respect to their declarative force. In this way the apparent tension of|j 
( 2 ) is dissolved and only ( 1 ) needs a further comment. 

Perhaps the facts mentioned in ( 1 ) can only be fully explained on< 
a closer examination of the argumentations of the MMK. There are t 
at least some passages which suggest that Nagaijuna took relation- -• 
ships which we could describe as relationships of semantical entail-„ 
ments or of logical requirements as identical or at least similar to J® 
causal dependencies. We must only assume that the author of the 
MMK regarded the fact that e.g. the existence of a cause or that of a 
bearer of attributes can be said to require the existence of an effect 
or respectively of an attribute and similar ones as instantiations of i 
the praticyasamutpada-principle. As this supposition quite directly .3 
leads to the result that relationships of pratityasamutpada must be v 
mutual, while on the other hand the idea of a mutual dependence 
contradicts the asymmetrical character of causal relationships and t^ 
paradigmatic instances of the pratityasamutpada in Buddhist tradi¬ 
tion, this assimilation inevitably leads to paradoxes. But this strongl 
suggests the thought that precisely because the assumption of the !■ 
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existence of things forces us to accept mutual dependences, which 
are something impossible, that assumption must be untenable in 
the final analysis. Therefore (the) things (of the phenomenal world) 
cannot exist in reality because they are subject to pratityasamutpada, 
since it is necessitated by the assumption of their existence. But the 
dictum that pratityasamutpada is what the Madhyamika calls sunyata 
can easily be taken as a slightly rhetorical means to convey just 
this thought . 6 In this way the facts involved in ( 1 ) can be ele gan tly 
accounted for and the appearance of an inconsistency vanishes. 
Furthermore, the proposed account possesses the attractive feature of 
explaining why dependent origination can have anything to do with 



non-existence at all. By allowing us to understand how Nagaijuna 
could have felt compelled to derive the non-existence of the 
phenomenal world from the fact that it is subject to pratityasamut- 
pada, the author of the MMK appears much less silly than he 
appears from those previous accounts that describe the situation as 
if the founder of the Madhyamaka-school took the step from the 
“conditional nature” of everything to its non-existence without any 
further warrant. 

II 

It has to be admitted, ignoring the fact that documentation from the 
textual sources has been left aside, that nothing more has been 
shown than that there is at least one interpretation which accounts 
for the phenomena taken into consideration. But this gives no reason 
for a reproach. As the discussion about the correct understanding of 
Nagaijuna’s works as well as of (early) Madhyamaka-philosophy in 
general has been going on for quite a long time and no agreement 
has been reached on the main issues, it seems that the textual 
sources themselves do not clearly attest one particular interpretation. 
Possibly there would remain room for significantly deviating inter- 
pretational alternatives, even if the question of the authenticity of 
Nagaijuna’s works were settled. As interpretations in such cases and 
on this level might be essentially and unalterably hypothetical, it is 
imperative that the basis of the hypotheses and the facts they are 
intended to account for be precisely and explicitely stated. For this 
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reason the defects of Padhye’s aforementioned book are to a great 
extent identical with shortcomings in the secondary literature that 
give grounds for a general dissatisfaction with the way in which the 
works of Nagaijuna as well as other philosophical texts have been 


treated up to now. It is to be hoped that the manner of dealing with 
these matters will change in the future and that scholars will attach 
more importance to transparency in establishing interpretational 
hypotheses in order that their basis, their explanatory scope and 
their limitations can be clearly discerned. 

NOTES 


1 MMK XXIV, 14: sarvam ca yujyate tasya sunyata yasya yujyatefsarvam na yujyate 

tasya sunyam yasya na yujyate / *' . 

2 A.M. Padhye, ‘The framework of Nagaijuna’s Philosophy’, Bibliotheca Indo- 
Buddhica No. 35, Sri Satguru Publications, New Delhi, 1988. See also my review of! 
this book (forthcoming in the Indo-lranian Journal). 

3 It is important not to confuse this with the statement that in general no entail- 
ments hold between propositions pertaining to the paramartha- and propositions 
pertaining to the ordinary level. Nagaijuna obviously held the view that the opposite 
of the thesis of the voidness of all dharmas entails that the general structure of the 
phenomenal world would be entirely different from the one we encounter. The 
doctrine of sunyata is taken as the only theoretical alternative which is compatible 
with our ordinary world view, as MMK XXIV, 20ff shows, (However, even these 
remarks would not necessitate the existence of any entailments between proposi¬ 
tions pertaining to different levels, if the alternative discussed here amounts to the 
assumption that on the phenomenal level there are non-void and not dependently 
originated dharmas , a reading which is not implausible). On the other hand, the 
founder of the Madhyamaka-school probably held the view that, what he thought 
was the case with respect to the paramartha- level, yielded a justification for the 
fundamental tenet of Buddhism which implied that the attainment of nirvana is 
something every human being should strive after. In this way a fact pertaining to the, 
highest level of truth was assumed to possess consequences with respect to the 
question of how people should live in this world. 

4 From the proposition ‘On the level of highest truth it is the case that there is no 
dharma of whatever kind’ the proposition ‘On the level of highest truth it is the case 
that there is no dharma of the kind of an assertion/a statement’ as well as the 
proposition that on the level of highest truth there is no own statement follow by 
simple universal instantiation. For it can be safely assumed that the operator ‘on the 
level of highest truth it is the case that’ “preserves logical entailments” in the sense, 
that, if a proposition of the form ‘On the level of highest truth it is the case that p' 
is true, any proposition which results by substituting the proposition occuring in the 
place of ‘p’ by any proposition logically entailed by it, must be equally true. & 

5 Padhye interprets the passage of the W as expressing the contention that . ■% 
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Nagaijuna has nothing to expound (p. 135). In other words, Nagarjuna wants to say 
in kdrikd 29 that his doctrine is nothing but an explication of the doctrine of the 

Buddha. 

6 The same goes for the equation of sunyata and pratityasamutpdda with updddya 
prajnapti, equally suggested in MMK XXIV, 18. The remark that pratityasamutpdda 
is what the Madhyamaka calls sunyata and that just this is prajhaptir updddya can 
on the basis of our interpretational hypothesis be understood as conveying the 
thought that because of the universality of the pratityasamutpdda principle all 
dharmas whatsoever are merely updddya prajhaptis i.e. everything there is has only 
the status of what tradition described by the term prajnaptisat. There is nothing 
which meets the necessary requirements for the status of a paramarthasat-e ntity, and 
as the phrase ‘x has a svabhdva' probably has to be taken as an idiomatic variant for 
the concept of something’s being constituted by or founded in entities of the 
paramartha- level it follows that there is no dharma of which it can be said that it 
possesses a svabhdva. Consequently we can expect the thought that (the universality 
of) pratityasamutpdda and (of) updddya prajnapti amounts to nothing other than the 
fact that any dharma is without a svabhdva , i.e. the (universal) voidness/ sunyata of 
all dhanjias, and this might be very well the import of the kdrikd in question. (Why 
this in turn amounts to a “middle” doctrine avoiding extremes is evident from what 
has been said previously). 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF MADHYAMAKA 
THOUGHT 


C. W. Huntington, Jr., with Geshe Namgyal Wangchen: The Emptiness 
of Emptiness: an introduction to early Indian Madhyamika. xvi, 287 
pp. Honolulu, University of Hawaii Press, 1989. 

Candrakirti’s Madhyamakavatara is the main Indian expository text on 
Madhyamaka thought used in Tibetan Buddhism, and accordingly is 
one of the principal scholastic textbooks employed to the present day 
in Tibetan monasteries. One reason for the pre-eminence of the 
Madhyamakavatara is that it integrates Madhyamaka philosophy, the 
search for wisdom, into the Mahayana spiritual path as it is expressed 
in the scheme of ten stages of a bodhisattva on his or her way to 
perfect Buddhahood. Thus wisdom has its place within a context of 
spiritual praxis motivated and animated by compassion. This reason 
alone, however, would not suffice to explain the pre-eminence of the 
Madhyamakavatara in Tibet, for the same can also be said of the 
Bodhicaryavatcira, which has the advantage of a deep poetic and 
religious sensitivity with which Candrakirti's work in general cannot 
compare. Nevertheless, Candrakirti s work had other advantages. 

While the Bodhicaryavatcira may be an introduction (avatara) to the 
conduct of the bodhisattva , Candrakirti’s work is an introduction to 
the Madhyamaka itself — more specifically, the Madhyamaka of 
Nagarjuna s principal treatise, the Madhyamakakdrikd . Thus the 
Madhyamakavatara is held to clarify and systematise what is contained 
in compressed and deep shape in the root text of the Madhyamaka 
tradition, in general Madhyamaka thought in one or other of its forms 
was felt in Tibetan Buddhism to articulate the highest wisdom teaching 
of the Buddha, the way things really are ( yathdbhuta ), the final truth 
(paramdrthasatya). Moreover from about the eleventh century, when 
the works of Candrakirti were first translated into Tibetan, the sub¬ 
school of Madhyamaka known as Trasahgika', of which Candrakirti 
was the most distinguished exponent, began to increase in significance 
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in Tibetan Buddhism until Prasahgika Madhyamaka itself became 
accepted almost universally as the final truth inasmuch as that truth |j 
could be expressed in words. 1 Santideva, the author of the Bodhicary- Jj 
avatara, was also a Prasahgika Madhyamika, but proportionately more j 
of Candrakirti’s text is devoted to Madhyamaka philosophy, and J 

Candrakirti’s reputation as also the author of the principal Prasahgika 
commentary to the Madhyamakakdrika (his Prasannapada) and 
defender of the Prasangika faith would have ensured that attention 
be given to his Madhyamakavatara as a fundamental exposition of 
Madhyamaka thought and its place in praxis. Moreover Candraklrti 
devoted a lot of attention to elaborating both the Madhyamaka 
refutation of causation, and particularly a systematic treatment of the 
refutation of Self, which had been dealt with only in passing in the 
Madhyamakakdrika. Since the refutation of Self forms the first and 
most important stage of meditation on emptiness, the sine qua non of 
developing wisdom, so the Madhyamakavatara became the most 
important primer for a Tibetan monastic education which seeks to 
understand Madhyamaka and integrate it into the spiritual path and 
the cultivation of wisdom. 

The Emptiness of Emptiness consists of an exposition of Madhyam¬ 
aka thought in the light of Candrakirti’s portrayal of it, and the first 
complete published translation of the Madhyamakavatarakarika. This 
translation is enhanced by extensive further material from Candrakirti’s 
own commentary (the Madhyamakdvatarabhasya ), and occasional 
references to the great dBu ma dgongs pa rab gsal commentary 
written in the early fifteenth century by the Tibetan Tsong kha pa. For 
the translation Huntington has collaborated with Geshe Namgyal 
Wangchen, a Tibetan lama who speaks excellent English and is now 
resident in the United Kingdom. Geshe Wangchen is himself a learned 
monk from the dGe lugs pa tradition founded by Tsong kha pa. 

Huntington's project is to appropriate Candrakirti’s thought and 
make it relevant to contemporary Western readers and needs. For him 
this is an issue of philosophy, the expression of Prasahgika Madhyam¬ 
aka in a way meaningful to contemporary philosophers. The following 
quote expresses well some important themes and the overall direction 
of Hungtington's interpretation: 


vIp 

If we are interested in these texts not simply as “philological material,” but as “sacred 
texts which proclaim a message of salvation,” then we must let them speak to us in 
the only way we can understand such a message — in a voice that incorporates, 
illuminates, and challenges the prejudices and presuppositions that are a part of our 
cultural and linguistic inheritance. One need sacrifice neither rational standards nor 
philological rigor in order to make room for the anticipation of meaning that allows 
for understanding. Here is the challenge: We need to discover if the Madhyamika’s 
rejection of all views can be understood not in the anachronistic context of a logical 
or epistemological project, but as a significant contribution to the general force of a 
movement that is vital to our present philosophical conversation, for this is the place 
where philosophical meaning must be sought and found. What might this denial of all 
views mean to us (pp. 134—5 — italics in original)? 

The attempt is to transcend an opposition between treating these texts 
as purely historical documents of philological interest only, on the one 
hand, and the appropriation of the texts as they stand ‘in the guise of 
an exotic new style of belief . .. like a set of royal vestments brought 
from some foreign court’ (p. 137) on the other. The middle way is to 
‘work toward an interpretation which is not in open conflict with 
either Buddhist or modern Western concepts of philosophy’ (p. 139). 

It is clear that for Hungtington the interpretation of Madhyamaka is 
an interpretation of a philosophy, and a philosophical enterprise. It 
can be related to the work of a number of contemporary writers, most 
notably Wittgenstein, Gadamer, Feyerabend and Rorty, although it can 
also gain from tangential reference to Nietzsche, Heidegger, Derrida 
and Dewey among others. Huntington has taken from Gadamer the 
suggestion that treating a text in purely historical (‘philogical’) terms 
necessarily involves denying its truth, since it is to deny that it has any 
truth for us today. It is simply ‘other’. Thus to see that it does have 
truth for us today is to overcome its pure historicity, to appropriate it 
for us (p. 13). It might perhaps possible to do both, to treat a text as a 
historical and philological document, to examine what it meant in its 
own time, while subsequently seeing what the text may have to say to 
us today. Yet Huntington also appears to question the very notion of 
‘objectivity’ present in historical scholarship, once more following 
Gadamer and others (p. 7). Indeed much of Huntington’s approach is 
underpinned by appeals to scriptural testimony, that is, the work of 
contemporary thinkers like Wittgenstein and Gadamer, who have 
‘shown us’ various things which we ignore at our peril. To deny these 
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things is to indicate that we still live in an outmoded attitude of an 
impossible objectivity. And yet to maintain that all attempts at objec¬ 
tivity necessarily reflect the subject, the scholar and therefore fail as 
absolutely objective can scarcely in itself be taken to justify appropria¬ 
tion in contemporary terms instead. If all historical scholarship 
conceals subjectivity then this is not to deny a great difference 
between the sort of subjectivity manifested by the ‘philologist’ and that 
of Huntington’s project. It is simply fallacious to think that because 
absolute objectivity is a myth, reading Madhyamaka through the eyes 
of Wittgenstein is no different from the attempt to understand Madhy¬ 
amaka on its own terms in its own historical context. Both historical 
scholarship and appropriation are possible. Problems arise, however, 
when they are confused. 

From Rorty Huntington has taken the notion of an ‘edifying phi¬ 
losophy’, a philosophy which aims to help the escape from ‘outworn 
vocabularies and attitudes’ (p. 125). This is related to Wittgenstein’s 
comment that he uses philosophy as ‘propaganda for one style of 
thinking as opposed to another’ (quoted p. 127). Madhyamaka is 
essentially not another form of epistemology or ontology, another 
philosophy like those which it opposes. Rather it aims to teach us to 
see things in a new and liberating way, a way that cuts all grasping — 
including grasping after truth, reason, and Madhyamaka itself — and 
therefore all egoistic preoccupation. Huntington’s use of thinkers such 
as Wittgenstein stands within an important contemporary tradition in ; 
the interpretation of Madhyamaka, and he is impressive in the creative 
and imaginative way in which he welds the insights of contemporary . 
philosophy towards offering an interpretation of Madhyamaka which 
may indeed be of interest to philosophers and those who like Hunting- 
ton himself see the appropriation of Madhyamaka as involving 
primarily the relating of Madhyamaka to contemporary philosophical 
concerns. 2 Nevertheless the appropriation of Buddhist thought might : 
not involve only relating it to Western philosophy, as he seems to 
imply. When expressed in its broadest sense, in a sense not culturally 
determined, the principal message of Madhyamaka is to ‘let go all 
holding’. This can be related to a number of contemporary concerns = 
— psychotherapy and body work, for example. To adopt Madhyamaka 
for the West is not the same as expressing it in terms of contemporary 
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Western philosophy, and the transcendence of an opposition between 
philology and exoticism need not express itself in terms of ‘our present 
philosophical conversation’. Indeed it could also be argued that the 
rhetorical reference to exoticism is inappropriate, for those Westerners 
who adopt and practice the Madhyamaka as it was taught for centuries 
in Oriental cultures would be very likely to maintain that it cannot 
mean for them what it meant in the context of, say, Tibet, but never¬ 
theless the practices still work, for between Tibet and the modern 
Western world there are sufficient features in common — grasping, 
suffering and their antidotes — for the traditional techniques still to be 
appropriate. A true Buddhist compassion for suffering Western phi¬ 
losophers may involve engaging in Huntington’s project, but it is 
arguably not necessary in order to make Madhyamaka thought 
relevant to Westerners. If change is required in making these teachings 
real in the' Western context then these changes will occur by them¬ 
selves, as natural responses to the new context. This is after all what 
happened in the transmission of Buddhism to China. Initial attempts 
to express Buddhist ideas in the language of contemporary Chinese 
thought, largely Taoist, were subsequently abandoned because they 
involved an invariable distortion of the Buddhist message. Neverthe¬ 
less Buddhism was adapted to the Chinese environment in the nature 
of things through centuries of Chinese Buddhists trying to follow 
faithfully the teaching of the Buddha. Huntington's rethinking of 
Madhyamaka in the light of contemporary philosophical concerns is 
viable and perhaps laudable, but it should not be represented as the 
only option for those who would take the relevance of these texts to 
modern Western concerns seriously. 

It is clear from what has been said already that for Huntington the 
Madhyamaka has no views, it is not itself another rationalistic philoso¬ 
phy setting forth an ontological or an epistemological position but is 
rather precisely the critique of all such positions. Madhyamaka is not 
nihilism, nor is it an absolutism. It denies both in an attempt to break 
out of ways of thinking based on objective notions of truth which they 
presuppose and which would transcend the context of everyday 
sociolinguistic transaction. Huntington finds most value in under¬ 
standing the Madhyamaka in terms of what he calls the linguistic 
interpretation': 
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According to the linguistic interpretation ... the Madhyamika analysis can best be 
understood as a critique of the referential theory of meaning and the correspondence 
theory of truth which had preceded it. .. . If this beginningless cycle of misery is ever 
to be transformed, then it is necessary to escape from any form of life where words 
are felt to derive their meaning through reference to one or another object. The very 
questions which, under the spell of reified thought, seem so engaging are invariably 
founded upon a tacit, deep-rooted presupposition that truth and reality can be 
discussed only in the language of epistemological and ontological propositions, that 
they must in some manner be susceptible to interpretation through the application of ; 
a rationalistic or idealistic grid over the data of everyday experience. The Madhyami- 
ka’s deconstructive analysis tries to illuminate and dissolve this presupposition by 
turning epistemological and ontological language back on itself. ... The real task is J 
completely to surrender the compulsion to define any and every problem in the 
propositional structure and vocabulary of rationalism (pp. 31/106—7). 


For the Madhyamaka, Huntington argues, the meaning of a term 
derives from its everyday use, and problems result when it is taken to| 
refer to ‘any self-sufficient, independently real object’ (p. 113; much o| 
this relies on Wittgenstein). Terms do not have to refer to an extra- 
linguistic reality in order to have meaning; they have meaning if they -| 
are used correctly, and philosophical problems occur when, as 
Wittgenstein put it, ‘language goes on holiday’, that is, when terms 
which, like all terms, only have meaning in the context of everyday life 
are stretched beyond this context and taken to have some special 
meaning referring to some reality or real situation outside the every- 
day context of sociolinguistic conventions. Thus the Madhyamaka 
project is to undermine philosophical rationalism by showing that it is| 
misusing language, taking language to refer to an ultimate real of some 
sort which can be shown to be incoherent and contradictory. The goa 
is return to the everyday context, to the everyday conventional use of| 
language which does not give rise to these problems of ultimate reality 
and their attendant grasping. 

One of the principal problems with the linguistic interpretation of 
Madhyamaka is that it requires a distinction between meaning and 
reference. Words, it is maintained, can have meaning without referring 
to any extra-linguistic reality. Unfortunately it is not clear that this is i 
distinction which is made, or makes much sense, in the context of 
Buddhist thought. The word usually translated as ‘meaning’ is the 
Sanskrit artha (Tibetan: don), but this word is also used for the 
referent of an action, which includes linguistic and cognitive acts. It isi 
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that to which action is directed, and is thus more often than not better 
translated by ‘referent’ than ‘meaning’. This referential use of the 
word artha was part of their Sanskrit grammatical heritage and was 
accepted rather than denied by Madhyamaka. It is clearly indicte d by 
the standard Madhyamaka etymology of paramarthasatya, ultimate 
truth. This is a context where problems of reference, with their 
dualistic connotations, are paramount. 3 Nevertheless it is quite clear 
that the word artha even in paramdrtha is better translated by 
‘referent’ that ‘meaning’. According to Bhavaviveka (Bhavya) in his 
Tarkajvcld (quoted by Tsong kha pa in his Drang nges legs bshad 
snying po) it is called an artha because it is a knowable (shes par bya 
ba - jheya). That is, it is that which is to be examined or recognised 
(brtag par bya ba), and to be understood (go bar bya ba) 4 . The 
Tibetan construction using bya ba here expresses the Sanskrit 
gerundive, ‘something which is to, or which ought to, suffer the action 
expressed by the root’ (Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar, para. 961). Its 
referential nature in the present context is brought out even more 
clearly by Bhavaviveka’s subsequent comment that it is called 
paramdrtha because it is the artha of supreme nonconceptual gnosis 
(mam par mi rtog pa’i ye shes - nimkalpajnana). It is difficult to see 
how the paramdrtha itself could be the meaning of supreme non¬ 
conceptual gnosis. Bhavaviveka’s etymology of paramartha(satya) is 
not denied by Candrakirti, and is frequently quoted by Tsong kha pa. 
Equivalents used elsewhere in Madhyamaka texts for artha in the 
context of a discussion of paramdrtha include visaya (see, for 
example, the Bodhicaryavatarapanjika, Vaidya edition, p. 174), a word 
which has a venerable ancestry in Buddhist thought as the referent 
usually of a sense organ, and gocara (Tibetan: yul, Madhyamakdva- 
tdrabhasya oh 6:23), with roughly the same meaning as visaya. The 
Tibetan word yul refers in everyday, non-technical usage to a land or 
region, and its general meaning is sphere of activity, that to which 
activity is directed. Huntington at one point seems to recognise the 
equivalence here of yul and artha, for he states in a footnote that ‘it is 
necessary to isolate the specific yul (‘object’ or ‘meaning’) that must be 
rejected’ (p. 231). The word yul however can never be translated as 
meaning’, and in general the word artha is better translated as 
‘referent’. This certainly seems to be the natural way it is taken by the 
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Madhyamaka, and it is clear that Indian thought generally, and the 
Madhyamaka in particular, fails to make a distinction which is crucial 
to the linguistic interpretation espoused so enthusiasticaly and lucidly 
by Huntington. 

It is also not apparent to me that the Madhyamaka holds that 
words can lack referents, which is a further important aspect of the 
linguistic interpretation. An examination of what Madhyamaka texts 
actually say about language, in the context of their Abhidharma and . 
Sanskrit grammatical background suggests rather the opposite. 5 In 
Nagaijuna’s Vigrahavyavartani an opponent, probably a Naiyayika, 
argues that if all entities lack inherent existence then without a referent- 
even the word nihsvabhdva (lacking inherent existence) could not 
occur, for ‘there does not exist a name without an object’. 6 In his reply*| 
Nagarjuna grants the point, but he denies that it has any ontological 
implications since discourse also does not ultimately exist. 7 He says 
that ‘one who maintains that there exists a real name “having inherent^ 
existence” thus is to by answered by you, sir. We, however, do not 
maintain that a name is existent’. 8 In his commentary Nagarjuna 
explains that if there really exists a name then necessarily because of 4 
that there exists a real entity as a referent. ‘A nonexistent inherent 
existence cannot have a really existent name’ (na hy asadbhutasya 
svabhdvasya sadbhutam nama bhavatiti). That is, the ontological status* 
of name and referent is the same — from which in context it also 
seems to follow that if there is a name there must be a referent. 9 This 1 
context in the Vigrahavyavartani would have been a perfect chance forj 
Nagarjuna to explain what would have been the revolutionary sugges-1 
tion, that names do not require referents in order to be meaningful. 

He does not do so, nor is this clearly expressed in any Madhyamaka |j 
texts, as far as I know. Of course Nagarjuna is here arguing against his 3 
Naiyayika opponent using premisses accepted by the Naiyayika 
himself. But if Nagarjuna does not hold any views from the ultimate 
point of view then this includes the view that names can be meaningful| 
without referents. On the conventional level he appears to accept the 
Nyaya position, referring, of course, on the conventional level to non-*| 
inherently existing language and referents. This is not surprising as it 
was part of the semantic cultural inheritance which Nagarjuna had no| 
wish to deny. The fact that Madhyamaka accepts that words require 



referents does not in itself carry with it any commitment as to the 
exact ontological status of those referents. The universal denial of 
inherent existence in Madhyamaka entails that both language and its 
referents lack inherent existence. There is no necessity for the Madhy- 
amika to go further and suggest that language does not require 
referents at all. In fact Nagarjuna was probably aware of his Abhidhar- 
ma inheritance — language has referents which enjoy the status of 
prajhaptisat , conceptually created existence. 10 

The position that Madhyamaka has no theses and puts forward no 
views of its own at all has been extensively debated in both ancient 
and modem times, as Huntington admits. He states that ‘Early Madhy- 
amika explicitly claims to operate as a rejection, or deconstruction, of 
all attempts to create a value-free, objective view of truth or reality. 

... Ultimately, the Madhyamika’s rejection of all views is more the 
rejection of an attitude or way of thinking [italics in original] than the 
rejection of any particular concept’ (p. xii). The word for ‘view’ is 
drsti, translated by Huntington as ‘philosophical view’. According to 
a famous verse in Nagarjuna’s Madhyamikakdrikd the teaching of 
emptiness is the ‘antidote to all drstis* (13:8 — sunyata sarvadrstinam 
prokta nihsaranam jinaih). In an equally famous (or notorious) verse 
in his Vigrahavyavartani Nagarjuna declares that he has no pratijha , no 
proposition or thesis (verse 29 — ndsti ca mama pratijha). The literal 
interpretation of this, that the Madhyamaka has no thesis and no 
viewpoint of its own, is a perfectly respectable one which has been 
held by many who call themselves Madhyamikas in Tibet and China. 
Nevertheless it was vigorously opposed in Tibet by the dGe lugs 
tradition of Tsong kha pa and mKhas grub rje. David Seyfort Ruegg, 
who has devoted much space to the consideration of this topic, argues 
that while, for the dGe lugs, Madhyamaka has no drsti it nevertheless 
has a darsana , that is, the Madhyamaka was held to be an approach to 
the way things really are, an approach considered by its advocates to 
be the correct one. What it was not thought to have is a drsti , a 
dogmatic viewpoint involving holding to the existence of something as 
inherently existent. 11 Unfortunately, as Jose Cabezon has pointed out, 
in Tibetan the same expression Ita ba is used for both drsti and 
darsana. Thus in the dGe lugs tradition it is not held that emptiness 
denies literally all views, but only all incorrect or perverse views. 
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There is such a thing as the Madhyamaka viewpoint, it is the correct 
viewpoint which sees things the way they really are. Nevertheless if the 
Madhyamaka viewpoint were held to involve inherent existence, or is 
itself held with a grasping mind then it could not be the Madhyamaka 
viewpoint. There is a Madhyamaka thesis, but it is not a thesis involv¬ 
ing the inherent existence of anything, or held itself to have inherent 
existence. To speak of the Madhyamaka view is to say that there is a 
correct way of things, and this is correctly expressed by such state¬ 
ments as ‘all entities lack inherent existence’. 

There are paradoxes involved in maintaining that Madhyamaka has 
no approach or viewpoint in any sense. Certainly the expression of 
truth is not a view alongside others, rivals for allegiance. And if the > 
position of complete lack of inherent existence is true, then it follows v 
that Madhyamaka cannot be a viewpoint like others which do involve 
inherent existence. Nevertheless Madhyamaka must be a second-order 
viewpoint, that is, it makes statements which embody an approach 
and, for its adherents, a truth about, among other things, all view¬ 
points. The statement that all entities lack inherent existence is a i 
statement, and it is held to be true, really true, in Madhyamaka. Its 
very truth entails that it cannot be taken as involving inherent exist- 1 
ence, and its truth cannot be approached in the way one approaches a 
(supposed) inherently existent entity. The fact that those who see 
things this way are in some sense enlightened beings and no more 
bound up in the grasping and egoity which involves inherent existence 
is a reflection of the truth of these second-order statements and not a 
denial of their truth. Madhyamaka texts do not deny that there is a •’ 
distinctive Madhyamaka position and approach in this second-order : 
sense. Candraklrti refers to the sunyatadarsana twice in his Prasanna- 
pada. The first time (18:5) the Tibetan expression is stong pa nyid du 
Ita ba, the second (24:13) stong pa nyid du smra ba . Nagarjuna refers 
twice to the sunyatdvadin , the one who holds the doctrine of empti¬ 
ness. 12 Both Tsong kha pa and mKhas grub rje point out that from a 
textual point of view Madhyamaka writers often make assertions of 
position, approach and viewpoint (see the Lam rim chen mo folio < 
446, and sTong thun chen mo, pp. 784ff in Cabezon’s translation, for-: 
example). mKhas grub rje in the course of a series of arguments A 
against the no-view approach to Madhyamaka points out that if the 
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Madhyamaka holds no tenets then one cannot maintain that the view 
enunciated in Madhyamaka is the supreme position (pp. 778ff). The 
notion of a ‘supreme position’ in this context carries with it the idea of 
final correctness, but need not be taken to entail universal applicability. 
Buddhist texts claim that there are many for whom the teaching of 
emptiness is not suitable, but ( pace the implications of what 
Huntington seems to be saying) that does not make it sometimes true 
and sometimes false. Even Huntington seems to think that the Madhy¬ 
amaka is saying something which is important and, he appears to 
think, true. It is certain that Madhyamikas like Nagaijuna and Candra¬ 
klrti considered that they were making veridical statements, and the 
very claim by Huntington that Madhyamaka is not to be taken as 
making statements of objective truth seems in fact to follow for 
Huntington from an acceptance of its truth. 

Huntington’s insistence that the Madhyamaka has no views and is 
not putting forward a position of its own pervades his understanding 
of what Madhyamaka is all about. Among other things, it affects his 
assessment of Candrakirti’s critique of the tenets of other schools. For 
Huntington it cannot be the case that Candraklrti is saying that 
Yogacara tenets, for example, are actually wrong, for this would be to 
put forward a position on the wrongness of those tenets: ‘it is not that 
the Yogacara is wrong per se, but that given his soteriological aim, the 
Yogacara philosopher’s use of language is unskillful’ (p. 64). On the 
Yogacara concepts of the alayavijhana — the substratum conscious¬ 
ness — and the Three Aspects ( trisvabhdva ) Huntington observes that 
the ‘Madhyamika attempts to defuse these terms by calling them into 
question on pragmatic and soteriological grounds’ (p. 96). In other 
words, while the Yogacara position is not actually wrong, it does not 
contradict an objective way of things, nevertheless it is soteriologically 
inapplicable. The Yogacara teachings do not help on the path to liber¬ 
ation, freedom from clinging. Unfortunately Huntington’s portrayal of 
Candrakirti’s project here appears to be almost the exact reverse of 
Candrakirti’s intentions. Candrakirti maintains that there is no inherent 
existence either conventionally or ultimately (on MA 6:108, for exam¬ 
ple, although he makes this point repeatedly), from which it follows 
that there can be no alayavijhana or trisvabhdva as it is understood by 
the Yogacara either conventionally or ultimately. Candrakirti is 
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indeed perfectly willing to make categoric assertions in negation of the 
positions of his rivals. He states concerning causation (in Huntington’s 
translation): There is no production’ (6:112). As far as production 
involves inherent existence this applies as much to the conventional 
realm as from an ultimate point of view (see the commentary to 
6:112). It is not simply that the dlayavijhana and inherent existence 
have no soteriological value. Rather, they do not exist at all, in any 
sense. Nevertheless, Candrakirti explains, the Buddha did indeed teach 
mind-only ( cittamatra) doctrines, which include that of the dlayavijhana 
when its purport is understood correctly, as a skillful means in order 
to introduce people gradually to the true teaching of emptiness, 
including non-Buddhists who hold the Self doctrine (6:79—97; on the 
dlayavijhana see also 6:43). Thus although the ontological doctrines of 
Yogacara are not true even conventionally, nevertheless the teaching 
of dlayavijhana may not be useless, it may help practitioners as a stage 
on the path to the true teaching. The only real fault in Madhyamaka is 
the concept of inherent existence, with its attendant grasping. There- 
fore the dlayavijhana and associated doctrines may have soteriological 
value; what they do not have is truth. Which appears to be the exact 
reverse of the way Huntington portrays Candraklrti’s position. 

Part of the problem is that rather than using his translation to 
support his thesis of interpretation, Huntington has used his view of ' 
what Madhyamaka is all about in order to colour his translation. 13 
Thus, commenting on Madhyamakavatara (MA ) 2:1 he tells us that r 
the tenth ‘path of pure conduct’ is abstention from ‘attachment to 
beliefs and philosophical views’. Since Huntington has chosen to 
translate drsti by ‘philosophical views’ it appears from what is said 
here that we are to abstain from all drstis. Candraklrti’s own commen¬ 
tary, however, simply says that the bodhisattva abstains from perverse 
or distorted views (log Ita ), and this is the normal expression used by 
Tibetans to refer to the tenth path of pure conduct. Again, in translat¬ 
ing Candraklrti’s commentary to MA 6:26 Huntington refers to the 
‘(abyss of) philosophical views’ when Candrakirti simply refers to Ita 
ba ngan pa , bad views. Once more, this time quoting from Tsong kha 
pa’s commentary to 6:81 we are told of the need ‘to persuade students 
of the Madhyamika to reject philosophical views’. The Tibetan for 
‘philosophical views’ here is grub mtha* ngan pa bad tenets. Since the 
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expression ‘philosophical views’ is used by Huntington to translate 
drsti this could make it look quite incorrectly as though Tsong kha pa 
supports Huntington’s interpretation of Madhyamaka as directed 
against all drstis . He does not. ‘Philosophical views’ is also given for 
Ita ngan in 6:115. It is clear that Huntington’s translation is not free 
from his interpretation of what Madhyamaka is all about, and his 
translation cannot be used as independent evidence for that interpreta¬ 
tion without circularity. 

Which gives rise to the question of the role of the Venerable Geshe 
Wangchen in all of this. This interpretation and translation of the 
Madhyamakavatara differs markedly at a number of points from the 
view of dGe lugs orthodoxy. There is nothing wrong as such in that — 
the dGe lugs view is at variance with the view of a number of other 
interpreters of Madhyamaka in the East and the West. The dGe lugs^ 
view could be wrong. But Geshe Wangchen is a learned Tibetan monk 
of the dGe lugs tradition who knows his own tradition intimately and 
as far as I know does not hold any wayward views of his own on 
Madhyamaka. It is fashionable nowadays to work on Buddhist texts, 
even those originally from India, with a Tibetan lama. This gives the 
translation a certain imprimatur , andean give valuable insights into a 
text and its place in spiritual and philosophical praxis. The problem is 
that Tibetan lamas can sometimes make mistakes, and even when they 
are right it is the Western scholar who uses their advice and help, and 
molds it into a finished work which he or she sees through the press 
and presents to the scholarly (and Buddhist) public. This can give rise 
to problems, for it is invariably the Western scholar who uses the help 
supplied by his informant as part of his own project. One would 
dearly like to know just how far Geshe Wangchen agrees with the final 
translation and interpretation of Madhyamaka found in this book. 

For Huntington, as we have seen, the paramarthasatya cannot be an 
objective truth, since he denies that there is such a thing. There cannot 
therefore be a cognition which is finally and definitively true, which 
takes paramarthasatya as its content: ‘The Madhyamika does not 
advocate any radically unconventional category of epistemic act, but 
rather a radically unconventional form of life, in which one is con¬ 
stantly and profoundly in touch with the holistic, contextual nature of 
all experience — with the “suchness of dependent origination" (pp. 
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119—20; italics in original). Artha refers here not to a referent, a 
thing or state of affairs, but to a meaning, indeed the ‘truth of highest 
meaning’. Meaning has to be contextualised (p. 95), so that the 
paramarthasatya becomes a way of seeing and operating in the world, 
without grasping attachment. The importance of paramarthasatya 
therefore is not that it is true but that it cuts all clinging and therefore 
all egoism and suffering. That the ultimate truth does do this is, of 
course, a basic tenet of Buddhism. That is does not refer to an 
objective way of things, true of all possible worlds, which can be seen 
directly and nonconceptually in a particular cognitive act which for 
unenlightened beings would be classed as paranormal would not seem 
to be the normal way paramarthasatya is taken in Buddhism. 

We haye already seen that the word artha in paramarthasatya is , 
indeed used to refer to a referent, the expression does not simply 
indicate soteriological importance. In fact paramarthasatya is most , 
important precisely because it is the way things really are, and from 
the beginning in Buddhism understanding things the way they really 
are ( yathdbhutadarsana ) has always been taken as the way to libera¬ 
tion from the bonds of ignorance. Reference to yathdbhutadarsana is 
for Huntington talk of the way the bodhisattva sees the world (p. 39), 
for he maintains that ‘the higher, soteriological truth is in one sense 
simply another way of interpreting the truths of everyday affairs’ (p. 
95). ‘For the bodhisattva conventional truth is indistinguishable from 
the truth of emptiness’ (p. 122). This follows for Huntington from his 
refusal to see the artha in paramarthasatya as referring to a state of 
affairs, a referent. Yet he himself refers to the Siksasamuccaya where 
the expressions yathdbhutadarsana and yathabhutajhanajananasakti 
are used (in spite of what he says) not in the context of the bodhisat- 
tva’s apprehension of the world but rather with reference to a medita¬ 
tion stage which is directed towards emptiness, the ultimate truth of 
things. 14 Emptiness is not itself the same as the world which is empty, 
the two truths are not literally the same thing, emptiness and the thing 
which is empty could not be literally the same otherwise cowherders 
would see emptiness and be enlightened. 15 Candraklrti speaks of all 
things having two natures (ngo bo), that seen by those who apprehend 
correctly and that seen by those whose vision is distorted. That object 
(yul) found by those who see correctly is reality ( de nyid - tattva — 
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HA 6:23). Huntington’s translation adds here that it is real ‘in the 
highest, soteriological sense’, but it is clear that for Candraklrti the 
paramartha is real not just because it is liberating and is valuable, but 
because it is truly the way things really are. Moreover it is a different 
ngo bo and a different yul from the conventional realm. There is no 
indication here that the paramarthasatya is just a different way of 
seeing the everyday world. What is seen in yathdbhutadarsana is the 
dharmata, the true nature of things. In a section of the Madhyamakav- 
atarabhasya not translated by Huntington Candraklrti quotes from the 
sutras that whether Buddhas occur or not the dharmata of dharmas, 
the true nature of things, remains. This dharmata exists (chos nyid ces 
bya ba ni yod do). It is, says Candraklrti, the essence of thing * such as 
the eye and so on (mig la sogs pa ’di dag gi rang bzhin no). It is that 
about them which is noncontingent and not dependent on another. It 
is their nature which is to be understood by cognition free from the 
obscurations of nescience ( ma rigpa’i rab rib dang bral ba’i shes pas 
rtogs par bya ba’i rang gi ngo bo’o).' 6 Therefore Candraklrti and the 
Madhyamaka tradition do speak of an objective truth, in the sense of 
that which really is true of things, the knowledge of which is not just 
beneficial but also correct, and which can indeed be known in a 
paranormal experience. 

For Huntington emptiness cannot be an ‘objective, value-free truth’ 
possessed in the last analysis only by the Madhyamaka perspective 
(see p. 47). As Nagaijuna says, what is dependent origination is 
declared to be emptiness ( Madhyamakakarika {MMK 24:18: yah 
pratityasamutpadah sunyatam tarn pracaksmahe). Emptiness thus 
becomes a way of seeing and acting in the conventional world of 
mutual dependence, the only order of reality there is. However 
Candraklrti makes it clear in his commentary to MMK 24:18 that this 
text by Nagaijuna does not mean that emptiness and dependent 
origination are literally the same. Rather, those things which originate 
in dependence are empty of inherent existence. ‘What is nonorigina¬ 
tion of entities from the point of view of inherent existence, that is 
emptiness’ (yas ca svabhdvenanutpado bhavanam sa sunyata ; the 
Tibetan omits bhavanam). Emptiness is therefore itself the very 
absence of inherent existence of entities, and is not the entities seen 
dependent^ originated and empty. 17 Emptiness is not just ‘an exhorta- 
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tion to act in a particular way' (p. 59 — italics in the original), 
although its discernment, first intellectually, and eventually noncon- 
ceptually in a direct nondual experience, does in the Mahayana carry 
with it implications for action. For Huntington it would appear that 
emptiness is not really true. Emptiness would seem to be simply a 
skilful device to help suffering sentient beings, by which one would 
have to conclude that it is not actually the case that all entities exist 
only in dependence. Huntington says that ‘this emptiness, which is 
implied in every aspect of everyday affairs, is no more than a useful 
designation (a prajnapti) to apply in study and practice as a means to 
a soteriological goal — the end of fear and suffering for all sentient 
beings’ (p. 111). Huntington is no doubt thinking here again of MMK 
24:18, which continues with reference to emptiness that it is a depend¬ 
ent concept, and that very thing (emptiness) is also the middle way (sa 
prajhaptir upadaya pratipat saiva madhyama). The word prajnapti had 
already been used in the Abhidharma (Vaibhasika) for the sort of 
existence borne by something which exists but not in any ultimate 
sense. This is contrasted with substantial existence ( dravyasat ). Thus 
persons, tables, chairs and so on exist, but have prajnaptisat , con¬ 
ceptual existence, inasmuch as they are constructed out of those 
fundamental data ( dharmas) which for the Abhidharma form the 
substantially existent building blocks of the universe. 18 For the 
Madhyamaka ail things have only conceptual existence inasmuch as 
they are all dependently originated. Thus a prajnapti is a concept 
constructed in dependence upon other factors, which in the Madhy¬ 
amaka are also themselves constructed in dependence on other things; 
Candrakirti, in commenting on MMK 24:18, states that a chariot is 
conceptualised in dependence upon its parts, such as the wheel and so 
on. What is conceptualised in dependence on its own parts is not bom 
from the point of view of inherent existence. That non-birth from 
the point of view of inherent existence is emptiness. In neither the 
Madhyamaka nor the Vaibhasika Abhidharma is it true to say that a 
conceptually existent entity is nonexistent. This would be to destroy 
the conventional world and would lead for Madhyamaka to the fatal 
flaw of nihilism ( ucchedavada ). Thus to say that emptiness is prajhap - 
tir upadaya is to say that what originates in dependence on another 1 
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thing is empty of ultimate, inherent existence, but is not to say that it 
does not exist at all. Nagarjuna’s statement that emptiness is the 
antidote to all drstis (MMK 13:8) but should not itself be taken as 
involving a drsti is also taken by commentators as entailing that empti¬ 
ness itself is empty of inherent existence, it is not an ultimate real in 
that sense (na ca drstikrtdndm nivrttimatram bhavah). That emptiness 
itself is empty of inherent existence in the Madhyamaka is now well 
known, and was an important point stressed again and again by Tsong 
kha pa. Thus emptiness is also a conceptual entity ( prajnaptisat ) 
existing in dependence. It does not follow from all of this, however, 
that emptiness does not exist in the only way that anything can exist, 
as a conventionally existent phenomenon (see the comment above 
from Candrakirti that the dharmata exists (yod do)). In terms of 
existence, emptiness has as much real existence as anything else. It is 
the true,' really true, way of things, inasmuch as it is the way things 
really are. In this sense it is an ultimate truth. But if emptiness itself is 
searched for, then, as Tsong kha pa emphasises, emptiness is not 
found and therefore there is emptiness of emptiness. Emptiness is the 
truth of emptiness itself; emptiness really is empty of inherent exist¬ 
ence. 19 There is nothing here to suggest that emptiness is just a useful 
designation for practical soteriological purposes, although it is also a 
useful designation for soteriological purposes precisely because it is 
true. The word prajnapti as a technical term in Buddhist thought does 
not have the meaning of simple pragmatic value contrasted with 
objective or epistemic truth. 

Madhyamaka texts make a distinction, much elaborated in Tibet, 
between seeing emptiness conceptually and the direct nonconceptual 
insight into emptiness which can occur in those who are not Buddhas 
only in meditative equipoise. 20 In both cases analysis is involved in the 
earlier stages, for an understanding that the object lacks inherent 
existence can only be reached through analysing it to find out if it 
does indeed have inherent existence. The distinction is between 
focussing the mind on the conceptual emptiness of inherent existence 
which has been found through analysis on the one hand, and a medita¬ 
tive absorption which is directed nonconceptually and nondualistically 
towards emptiness itself on the other. This second experience is said 
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to be of emptiness alone, the object which is empty is not at that time 
experienced. In other words emptiness itself is the referent (artha) of 
an experience, experienced in a nondualistic and nonconceptual way. 

These distinctions and stages of meditation are not clearly treated 
in Candraklrti’s work, and Tibetan discussions certainly owe some¬ 
thing to later Indian developments. Nevertheless it seems that some¬ 
thing like this must be applicable to Candrakirti. For Huntington of 
course there can be no experience of emptiness, the ultimate way of 
things, alone. He is keen, however, to make a distinction between 
accepting and appreciating Madhyamaka analyses intellectually, and 
allowing the results of those analyses to penetrate in a way which 
liberates from grasping. Thus instead of distinguishing between con¬ 
ceptual and direct insight into emptiness, Huntington talks of ‘wisdom 
(prajna) expressed in both intellectual discernment and actualization 
of the concept of emptiness at emotional and volitional levels' (p. 69).; 
‘Prajna is a matter both of intellectual understanding and of action’ 

(p. 90), it involves a ‘total assimilation of an alternative form of life’ 

(p. 114). Thus the distinction between two phases of appreciating 
emptiness becomes a distinction between understanding and action 
springing from a life transformed by that understanding. This, for 
Huntington, is the essential soteriological dimension of Madhyamaka 
thought which he is concerned not to neglect through portraying 
Madhyamaka as simply a philosophy. This is what Wittgenstein 
omitted. He failed to practice that meditation and those other practises] 
which would lead to the results of his analyses transforming his life fori 
the better. 21 One problem for Huntington’s schema however is that it 
would portray the liberating nonconceptual insight into emptiness as 
nothing more than allowing the results of philosophical analysis to 
penetrate into one’s being. The distinction between intellectual insight 
and direct nonconceptual insight into emptiness, on the other hand, 
eventually involves the distinction between ideas (of Self) acquired 
through following wrong philosophies, and those which are innate in 
all beings whether they know of philosophy or not. 22 All beings who 
are not enlightened have ideas of inherent existence; pace Wittgenstein 
the everyday world is not alright as it is, for even cowherders who 
have heard nothing of philosophy see things as inherently existent and 
thus do not see correctly (see Candrakirti on MA 6:28). This means 
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that things as seen by ordinary people, including Wittgenstein, are for 
Candrakirti not correct even from a conventional worldly point of 
view (a fact strongl> stressed by Tsong kha pa). The intellectual results 
of philosophical analysis may, if deep and prolonged, be sufficient 
eventually to eradicate intellectually mistaken philosophical tenets 
concerning the Self, causation and so on. But they cannot eradicate 
the deeply rooted innate notions. And if philosophical analysis alone 
cannot eradicate innate notions of Self, then repeated familiarisation 
with the same philosophical analysis until its results penetrate the 
volitional and emotional level will still not eradicate innate notions 
of Self. A major, although not sufficient, contributory factor in the 
eradication of innate notions of Self is, according to Candraklrti’s 
tradition as it is represented in Tibet, single-pointed meditative 
equipoise directed nonconceptually towards emptiness, the final result 
of analysis and ultimate referent ( paramartha ). 

It also follows from what has been said above that the Madhyamaka 
stress on the importance of the conventional world cannot be equated 
with Wittgenstein’s return to everyday language, for the everyday of 
Wittgenstein is from Candraklrti’s point of view riddled with notions 
of an inherent existence which cannot be found even on the conven¬ 
tional level. Huntington appears to be quite aware of this, but he 
loses that awareness in such statements as ‘what is immediately given 
in everyday experience is indeed all that there is’ (p. 40), and his 
portrayal of the noncritical farmer’s attitude to causation and its 
similarity to the perspective of the bodhisattva (p. 116), for what is 
given in the farmer’s immediate experience is not for Candrakirti all 
there is, for the farmer’s experience is pervaded through and through 
by innate notions of an inherent existence which does not exist at all. 

It is therefore misleading for Huntington to portray the Madhyamaka 
project as a ‘return to the everyday’, equating such expressions as tha 
snyad bden pa , transactional truth, and 'jig rten (world) with ‘everyday 
experience’ (p. 109, and translation of e.g. 6:30—1). The everyday 
experience of those who still see inherent existence is for Candrakirti 
not even true from a conventional point of view. When Candrakirti 
says that entities do not exist when subject to analysis, but do exist in 
dependence upon worldly renown (jig rten grags pai sgo nas yod pa 
yin: 6:167) he does not mean that they ‘exist insofar as they are taken 
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for granted in the context of everyday experience 1 as it is translated 
by Huntington, since they are taken for granted in the context of 
everyday experience as having inherent existence. 

Finally, some salient points on the translation. A translation of this 
material is indeed welcome, but in general, as I have noted above, 
Huntington’s translates in accordance with his interpretation of 
Madhyamaka. Thus the translation may prove acceptable to those who! 
share his interpretation, but cannot be used to support that interpreta 5 
tion and should be used carefully outside its interpretive context. 

p. 154, verse 10 — ‘attachment to reified concepts concerning’ absent 
in the Tibetan. 23 Also, on the same page, the word ‘sun’ has been 
omitted from verse 13. 

p. 228, note 19: ‘For just that (reason), the master (Nagaijuna) made 
distinction (between soteriological and conventional perspectives in 
this matter) and repudiated production in a general way, stating that 
is not from self.’ This contradicts the verse (6:12), which states that 
production from self occurs neither conventionally nor ultimately, and 
also the Tibetan khyad par ma sbyar — the Master did not make a 
distinction. Candrakirti points out that the making of a distinction 
between ultimate and conventional in a refutation of production is 
senseless (it is the position of Bhavaviveka). 

p. 159, verse 16 and note 23: This verse has been misunderstood, sa 
lu’i sa bon yang ni de yi min te gzhan nyid phyir = ‘Likewise the grain 
of rice also is not [a cause] of that [rice sprout] because of otherness 
According to Tsong kha pa there are four reasons given in the verse 
not three, as in Huntington’s translation. 


p. 160, verse 25: on the conventional truth — ‘while any remaining 
reified concepts ( vikalpas) are false according to this same criterion 
(Huntington). The Tibetan reads lhag ma ni / 'jig rten nyid las log par 
mam par gzhag = Sanskrit: sesam vikalpitam lokata eva mithya // 
This does not mention reified concepts. Huntington has read vikalpi 
tarn as vikalpa . The piece should read The remainder is conceived a 
false (or ‘conceived falsely 1 ) from [the position of that ] world itself 
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p 233, note 47: ‘it is the fabrication which constitutes dependent 
origination’ = de ni bcos ma rten cing 'brel bar \byung ngo /, i.e. ‘that 
is fabrication, dependent origination’. Also dngos su bstan par mi nus 
with reference to the paramarthasatya ‘it is impossible to teach of it as 
though it were an [objectively present] fact’ (Huntington). I suggest 
‘one is not able to teach it as an entity’. Also (ibid.) ‘That which is 
deceptive for naive people (reified concepts of ‘self’, ‘intrinsic being’, 
etc), as well as other things like magical illusions and so forth, are 
mere screen .. . because they [too] are dependently originated’ = byis 
pa mams la ni slu bar byed pa yin la / de las gzhan pa mams la ni 
sgyu ma la sogs pa Itar rten cing ’brel bar ’byung pa nyid kyis kun 
rdzob tsam \gyur ro , i.e. ‘What deludes children [unenlightened 
people], for those who are other than that [enlightened people] are 
merely-conventional, because they originate in dependence like 
illusions &nd so forth.’ Tables and chairs delude children, who think 
they are really inherently existent. Actually they are dependently 
originated, like illusions. The Self and inherent existence themselves as 
reified concepts are not existent even conventionally (cannot be even 
‘mere screen’). 

p. 161, verse 30: ‘It is unreasonable for such foolishness to be ac¬ 
cepted as entirely authoritative’ (Huntington — the foolishness referred 
to appears to be that of taking ‘everyday experience 1 as authoritative). 
The text reads blun po tshad mar rigs pa’ang ma yin no / — ‘A fool 
moreover is not reasonable as an authority’, that is, an unenlightened 
man cannot be an authority for reality at all. 

p. 164, verse 56: Should this read ‘in those not afflicted by ophthal¬ 
mia’? Also verse 58: ’ byung ’ gyur = bhavisyata is better read as 
‘futurity’ than ‘imminence’. The opponent’s point is that perhaps there 
may be a potentiality because the cognition will occur in the future. 
‘Imminence’ does not make much sense. 

p. 165, verse 68: ‘An opponent is refuted by perceiving that each and 
every response he offers is nothing but an unsubstantiated thesis. 1 This 
has the ring of A. J. Ayer and Logical Positivism. The text reads: 'di 
yis lan ni gang dang gang btab pa / de dang de ni dam bca ’ mtshungs 
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mthong has / rtsod 'di sel byed . . . , i.e. In the case of what reply is 
given by the opponent, one refutes him by seeing that whatever he 
says conforms to the thesis’. This corresponds to Nagarjuna’s comment^ 
in MMK 4:8 about samam sadhyena , and it refers more or less to 
‘begging the question’. The note on p. 243 does not really help clarify 
this verse. 

p. 166, verse 78: the expression ‘philosophical views’ is absent from 
the Tibetan, jig rten grags pa translated again as ‘everyday experienced 

I 

p. 246, note 106: from Tsong kha pa — ‘watery, unsystematic rational! 
analysis’ translates tshul min gyi dpyad pa chu dang *dra ba . It looks i 
context rather as though Tsong kha pa is condemning rational analysis 
per se. Far from it. Better read ‘analysis which is, like water, without 
order (or sequence)’; ‘used reason to negate’ (ibid.) is missing from the 
Tibetan. 

p. 167, verse 80: rnam rtog log pa ■» mithydvikalpa\ perverse or false! 
concepts/constructs. It is translated by Huntington simply as ‘reified 
concepts’, as vikalpa has been translated throughout. Thus no distinc¬ 
tion can be made de facto with hypothetical correct concepts in 
Huntington’s translation. 


p. 167, verse 82: ‘even in this qualified sense’ — jig rten las kyang\ 
‘even from the world’. 

p. 247, note 110: ‘appreciation of the reality’ for de kho na nyid rtogs\ 
pa; rtogs pa here rather connotes direct experience, direct awareness.- 

p. 170, verse 105: no mention of ‘reified concepts’ in the Tibetan. 

p. 254, note 153, and verse 127: The self would become a [conven¬ 
tionally] real substance .. .’; this misses the point. The argument 
against his opponent is that the self would become a real substance 
per se on their premisses. 

p. 173, verse 131: This is ambiguous. Read for gzugs sogs de nyid 
rtogs par mi ’gyur k [He] would not cognise the nature of form etc.’. 


Ifc'/io 

p 174, verse 140: This is very unclear — ‘the philosophical view of a 
real substantial self’ is in fact a reference to the satkayadrsti, the root 
innate cause of unenlightenment, and Candraklrti is saying that just 
because the eternal Self is denied it does not follow that one has 
overcome the innate conception of Self. 

p. 177, verse 159: ‘Do not lose touch with the screen taken for 
granted in the context of everyday experience’; ’jig rten grags pa’i kun 
rdzob ma brlag cig — ‘Do not overthrow the conventional which is 
renowned in the world’. 

p. 178, verse 168: ‘when the cause exists, the effect will necessarily be 
produced’ — the necessary production of effects from causes is a 
philosophically significant point, but in the Tibetan there is no word 
for ‘necessary’. 

ibid., verse 172: The view of an opponent — ‘The consequence of 
your words is like a two-edged sword — without reason you deny (the 
existence of] all entities.... lacking any position of your own, you 
make use of any sort of refutation so as to construct an argument.’ — 
gang phyir rang gi tshig la’ang that ba mtshungs pa’i Itag chod kyis / 
rigs pa med par dngos mtha’ dag la skur debs ... khyod la rang 
phyogs med pas sun ci phyin du rgol pa’ang yin / — ‘Therefore, 
because your own words also have the fallacy ( Itag chod — “futile 
rejoinder’) of conforming to the prasahga (‘ reductio ad absurdum'), 
unreasonably you over negate real things.... Because you have no 
thesis your argument also is pure malicious refutation’ ( vitandd , an 
approach where the opponent puts forward no position of his own, 
but simply refutes presumably for the fun of it). Huntington has not 
brought out the significance of these technical terms from the Nyaya 
tradition. 

p. 179, verse 177; ‘the dangerous net of your rationalism’ — rtog ge 
ngan pa’i dra bas = ‘the net of bad logic/reasoning’. 

ibid., verse 178: 'It is not true that we Prasangikas make use of any 
sort of refutation.’ — sun ci phyin du rgol ba po yang ji Itaryod min 
pa / = ‘Moreover we are not those who use purely malicious refuta- 
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tion' (vaitandika). Tsong kha pa explains that a vaitandika is afraid to 
set forth his own position, and simply refutes that of an opponent. 
Even though Madhyamikas refute the position of an opponent, this 
refutation does not exist ultimately, because ultimately nothing exists. 
A Madhyamika is not one who accepts the ‘not setting forth of one’s 
own position from a transactional viewpoint, and the wish to refute 
the position of the opponent from an ultimate point of view’, as does 
the vaitandika. Both do not exist (pp. 418-9). In fact, of course, for 
Tsong kha pa there is a Madhyamaka position conventionally, 
although there can be no position ultimately (which is not the same as 
saying that there cannot be a conventional position about the ulti¬ 
mate). Thus the Madhyamaka position for Tsong kha pa is the exact 
reverse of the vaitandika 


It should be clear that I have considerable reservations about the 
interpretation of Madhyamaka suggested in Huntington’s book. This is I 
not to say, however, that I did not enjoy reading his work. It is written! 
with lucidity and enthusiasm, and his concern to see how Madhyamaka! 
can be made relevant to twentieth century interests is praiseworthy. | 
Huntington’s approach represents a widespread contemporary orienta-l 
tion to understanding the Madhyamaka, found particularly in the 
United States, and he demonstrates considerable acumen and intel¬ 
ligence in the way in which he has welded the perspectives and con¬ 
clusions of contemporary philosophers towards a systematic statement | 
of the whole Madhyamaka project. In addition, we have here useful —i 
if sometimes problematic — translations of the whole of the Madhy- 
amakavatarakarikas, and substantial selections from the Bhasya. 
Huntington’s book will be widely read, and it stands as the most 
coherent statement available of this approach to Madhyamaka. It is anj 
approach with which I have some disagreement, but I like the book as | 
a statement of that approach. Huntington forced me to clarify my J 
thoughts on a number of important points. I do not expect everyone 
to agree with me, and this is a book which I am very pleased to 
recommend. 


NOTES 


Note that the distinction between Prasarigika and Svatantrika Madhyamaka, and 



certainly the use of these terms (in their Tibetan equivalents) was probably elaborated 
in Tibet. In India matters were not so clear-cut. Moreover there is no evidence for the 
oredominance of Candraklrti and his form of Madhyamaka in Indian Buddhism. 
Huntington speaks of the presumed importance of the Madhyamakavatara in India (p. 
xi) although there is only one late commentary by an Indian author on the work, and 
that was composed outside India in Central Asia. In spite of Huntington’s reference to 
an ‘ongoing debate’ (p, 34) between Svatantrika and Prasarigika Madhyamaka in India 
between the sixth and the eighth centuries, as far as we can tell at the moment the 
predominant form of Madhyamaka in India was that later to be known in Tibet as 
Svatantrika particularly, in later Indian Buddhism, Yogacara-Svatantrika. And it seems 
that there are no clear and systematic attempts by Svatantrika writers to refute the 
criticisms made of their position by Candraklrti. It is difficult to speak of an ongoing 
debate in which only one side is conscious of taking part. 

2 Huntington makes it clear that he does not maintain that modem thinkers are 
saying the same thing as the Madhyamaka, however. Rather ‘I introduce these writings 
to help us approach the Madhyamika literature as something other than an historical 
relic from a distant culture with nothing interesting or relevant to contribute to our 
present conversation’ (p. 134). And yet he sometimes does leap to find similarities 
where they are highly debatable (see pp. 41—2 and p. 208n73, for example). 

Moreover in the interests of similarity he sometimes appears to distort his Western 
material. Wittgenstein’s comments, quoted on p. 39 (about ‘neither a something nor a 
nothing’) are made to look like the Madhyamaka but are not in context about the 
referent of words at all, as Huntington states, but specifically about sensations (Phi¬ 
losophical Investigations , para. 304). Huntington has also taken from Thurman the 
identification of Wittgenstein’s criticism of ‘private objects’ with the Madhyamaka 
criticism of inherent existence, the svabhava (eg. p. 37). I have argued elsewhere that 
this identification is incoherent, and actually reverses what is really the case. See my 
‘Tsong Khapa’s Speech of Gold’, BSOAS XLIX, part 2, 1986, pp. 300—1. 

3 Huntington translates paramdrthasatya by ‘truth of the highest meaning’, and 
maintains that it is a soteriological rather than a referential truth. 

4 From the text of Tsong kha pa’s Drang nges legs bshad snying po published by the 
Pleasure of Elegant Sayings Printing Press, Sarnath, 1973, p. 31. Tsong kha pa quotes 
the same material in his Lam rim chen mo , f. 431a of my undated blockprint. 

5 There is not the space to do this here. I have attempted to do so in my Language 
and Existence in Madhyamika Buddhist Philosophy , D.Phil. thesis. University of 
Oxford, 1978. Most of this remains unpublished. Not surprisingly I now disagree with 
some of the conclusions drawn there, but I hope the detailed textual analyses still 
have some value. 

6 namapi nirvastukam nasti/See the Vigrahavyavartani and vrtti contained in the 
Madhyamakasdstra of Ndgdrjitiui with the commentary: Prasannapadd by Candraklrti , 
edited by P, L. Vaidya (Mithila Institute, Darbhanga, 1960), verse 9 and comments 
thereon. 

7 Commentary on verse 58: yo nama sadbhutam nama bruyat sa svabhava iti 
sabhavata prativaktavyah syat — yasya sadbhutanamasvabhavasya tasmat tenapi 
svabhavena sadbhutena bhavitavyam/na hy asadbhutasya svabhavasya sadbhutam 
nama bhavariti/na punar vayam nama sadbhutam brumah/tad api hi svabhavasya 
abhavan nama nihsvabhavatvat sunyam ... This corresponds to the commentary on 
verse 57 in Johnston and Kunsfs edition. 
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* See verse 58: yah sadbhutam nama bruyat sa svabhava ity evam / bhavata prativak- 
tavyo nama brumas ca na vayam sat // 

9 The point of the close relationship between language and its referents also appears 
to be accepted by Candrakirti in his commentary on Catuhsataka verse 377, where he 
suggests that if there is no linguistic agent so there can be no discourse, and without 
language there can also be no artha. 

lfl For more on this see my “Some aspects of language and construction in the 
Madhyamaka’, Journal of Indian Philosophy 8 (1980), pp. 1—45; and ‘On the Abhid- 
harma ontology'. Journal of Indian Philosophy 9 (1981), pp. 221 SI. These papers 
are both revised versions of sections from my D. Phil thesis mentioned above. The 
fact that language requires referents in the Madhyamaka is not contradicted by the 
frequent Mahayana comment that all things are ‘mere names' (sabdamatra). Clearly 
this is not to be taken as literally true within the everyday sphere, but is rather a stage| 
in the process of clarifying what it is to be merely conceptually existent. In fact the 
Madhyamaka was vigorous in denying the literal identity of word and referent, for 
Otherwise the word 'fire' would burn the mouth when uttered. See here the Akutobh - * 
Uyd, Peking edition, folio 37a/b, and the Mahaprajhaparamitasastra in K. Venkata 
Ramanan, Nagdrjuna’s Philosophy (London, Books from India, 1976), p. 79. The 
point I am making has also been made by Jose Cabezon, specifically referring to a 
previous paper by Huntington: ‘No Buddhist, Madhyamika or otherwise, would deny ■ 
that words have referents, that the vase is the referent of the word “vase”. Buddhists 
however differ as to the nature of those referents ...’ ‘When the tradition claims that vj 
all entities are “mere names” (ming tsam) it does not mean to imply that every entity:: 
is but a sound, which is absurd, nor does it mean to imply that they have other 
sounds as their referents. Instead they are claiming something more profound about 
the ontological nature of entities.’ See Jose Ignacio Cabezon, The Development of A s| 
Buddhist Philosophy of Language and its Culmination in Tibetan Madhyamika 
Thought , unpublished PhD thesis, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1987, p. 173, 

This thesis contains what appears to be an excellent translation of probably the 
longest single work purely on Madhyamaka philosophy, the sTong thun chen mo by 
Tsong kha pa’s pupil mKhas grub ije. mKhas grub rje, and the dGe lugs tradition 
generally, contradict Huntington's interpretation of Madhyamaka at numerous points.J| 
It is to be hoped that Cabezon’s thesis will soon be published. 

11 See Ruegg’s ‘On the thesis and assertion in the Madhyamaka/dBu ma’, in Ernst 
Steinkellner and Helmut Tauscher ed., Contributions on Tibetan and Buddhist 
Religion and Philosophy (Wien, Arbeitskreis fur Tibetische und Buddhistische Studieri 
Universitat Wien, 1973), pp. 205—41. 

12 See here David Seyfort Ruegg, The Literature of the Madhyamaka School of 
Philosophy in India (Wiesbaden, Otto Harrasowitz, 1981), p. 2. 

13 No doubt this reflects his view that objective scholarship is impossible. All transla¬ 
tion embodies interpretation. But there are degrees of interpretation. 

14 See Huntington, p. 82, and Siksusamuccaya , Vaidya's edition, p. 67. 

15 For Tibetan arguments, deriving in the main from Indian sources, against the 
possibility of the two truths being either the same or different, see Donald S. Lopez, 

Jr., The Heart Sutra Explained (New York. State University of New York, 1988), ppT 
73—5. The final Tibetan view is that the two truths are the same nature or entity but^ 
different opposites of negative (ngo bo gcig Idog pa tha dad), which seems to be 
another way of saying that they refer to the same entity but different aspects of that 
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entity (they have different meaning?). According to Candrakirti, on the other hand, 
the two truths are different natures or entities (ngo bo) in at least one sense. 
ia That about entities which is noncontingent ( bcos ma ma yin) and not dependent 
on another (gzhan la bltos pa med pa) could clearly not be another way of seeing 
everyday phenomena, particularly as Huntington stresses that the way the bodhisattva 
sees everyday phenomena is in their mutual dependence. What Candrakirti is referring 
to here is emptiness, their true nature, which is true, objectively true, ‘whether 
Buddhas occur or not’. See Madhyamakavatarabhdsya on 6: 181—2, and for further 
discussion see my ‘Silence and truth: some aspects of the Madhyamaka philosophy in 
Tibet’, The Tibet Journal 7, nos. 1—2, 1982, pp. 67—80. 

i? Of course the other verses which might be taken to support Huntington’s thesis are 
Nagarjuna’s famous assertion of the identity of samsdra and nirvana: MMK 25: 19— 
20. Verse 19 is indeed quoted by Huntington on p. 207 in support of the view that 
•the components of [everyday] experience is the truth of highest meaning’ (his italics). 

It should be clear, however, that Nagaijuna cannot be proclaiming the literal identity 
of samsdra and nirvana since other wise cowherders would be enlightened and 
Buddhas unenlightened. In context it is clear that Nagaijuna is denying the ontological 
reality of nirvana as another realm somewhere else contrasted with the unreal world 
of samsdra. As Candrakirti clarifies ( Prasannapada ), we cannot say of the Buddha 
that he really exists or does not exist either while he is in this world or after his 
death. On critical investigation samsdra and nirvana are found to have the same 
nature ( vicdryamanayostulyarupatvdt ). Tsong kha pa is surely right in his Rigs pa’i rgya 
mtsho commentary on this verse when he explains that the identity of samsdra and 
nirvana lies in their both lacking inherent existence, not in their being the same thing. 
Moreover the identity of samsdra and nirvana would not anyway entail the identity of 
conventional and ultimate, since samsdra does not equal conventional or otherwise 
enlightened beings could not see the conventional, and nirvana when used for the 
attainment of an enlightened being does not equal emptiness. Rather, nirvana involves 
directly seeing emptiness. Nirvana is a cognitive state (jnana ); emptiness is the final 
nature of all phenomena. Nirvana does not involve seeing nirvana ; emptiness does not 
always involve seeing emptiness. 

18 On all of this, see my papers published in the Journal of Indian Philosophy , 
mentioned in note 10 above. 

,v For some controversies between Tsong kha pa and his rivals on this see ‘Silence 
and truth’, note 17 above. 

2,1 For a short statement of the stages of meditation on emptiness, based largely on 
Jeffrey Hopkins' expositions of the dGe lugs schema, see Paul Williams, Mahayana 
Buddhism: The Doctrinal Foundations (London, Routledge, 1989), pp.72—4. 

21 For Wittgenstein why should meditation have any value? His ‘liberation’ was seen 
as a liberation from bewitching philosophical problems — suffering for philosophers, 
perhaps, but not the general suffering experienced by humanity. For Wittgenstein the 
return is to everyday language, which is perfectly in place as it is. His message is not 
for those who are not philosophers or prey to philosophical questions. The return to 
everyday language does not require or suggest meditation, and meditation is not an 
extra which Wittgenstein failed to take up. This all goes to suggest that Wittgenstein 
was not engaged in an analogous project to that of the Madhyamaka, and the results 
of Wittgenstein’s analyses are not the emptinesses referred to by Madhyamaka. 

For the full complexity of the dGe lugs treatment of Candrakirti’s discussion of 
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Self, in which all the distinctions are made, see Joe Wilson, Chandrakirti's Sevenfold 
Reasoning: Meditation on the Selflessness of Persons (Dharamsala, Library of 
Tibetan Works and Archives, 1980). Huntington has a particular problem with 
the satkdyadrsti , the ‘view of a transitory collection’ which he translates as ‘the 
philosophical view of a real, substantial self' (p. 225). This is the root ignorance which 
underpins all of samsara. Thus it is misleading to see it simply as a philosophical view 
(which corresponds with Huntington’s translation of drsti) since the satkdyadrsti also 
covers those innate notions of self possessed even by those who have never heard of 
philosophy. 

23 For the text of the Madhyamakavatarakarika I am using that published with the 
verses of the Abhisamayalamkara and Abhidharmakosa by the Pleasure of Elegant 
Sayings Printing Press, Tibetan Monastery, Sarnath, 1978. My edition of Tsong 
kha pa’s dBu ma dgongs pa rab gsal is also from the same source, 1973, and the 
Madhyamakavatarabhasya is the Cone edition, mDo xxiii, ff. 217—350. 
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X. S. Rukmani (trans.), Yogavarttika of Vijhanabhiksu (Delhi: Mun- 
shiram M.anoharlal, 1981—89). Four Volumes; Vol. I: Samadhipada, 
1981, pp. xii + 282; Vol. II: Sadhanapada, 1983, pp. xii + 256; Vol. 
Ill: Vibhutipada, 1987, pp. xi + 229; and Vol. IV: Kaivalyapada, 

1989, pp. xi + 215. 

In any attempt to understand and analyze the philosophy of classical 
Yoga in India, one must continually consult at least four interrelated 
and fundamental texts, namely the Yogasutra itself, compiled by a 
certain Patanjali (probably in the first centuries of the Common Era, 
ca ., 400—500), the Yogasutrabhasya of the so-called Vyasa (ca., 
500—700), the Tattvavaisdradl of Vacaspatimisra ( ca ., 850 or 975) 
and the Yogavarttika of Vijnanabhiksu (ca., 1550—1600). There are, 
of course, many other important texts as well (for example, Bhojaraja’s 
Rajamartanda , Ramanandayati’s Maniprabha , and so forth), but the 
first four mentioned are a sine qua non for the serious study of Yoga 
philosophy. T. S. Rukmani’s completion of her massive translation 
project of the whole of Yogavarttika (together with the Yogasutra and 
the Yogasutrabhasya), therefore, is a most welcome and important 
publishing event. For the first time a reasonably complete corpus of 
Yoga texts is now available in English so that the serious study of 
Yoga philosophy can be taken up by more than language specialists. 
Heretofore, philosophers, historians of religion, comparativists, et al. y 
who were not directly specialists in the Sanskrit texts of Yoga, were 
largely dependent on such texts as J. H. Woods’ Yoga-System of 
Patanjali (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 17, 1914), Rama Prasada’s 
PatanjalVs Yoga Sutras (in the Sacred Books of the Hindus Series, 
1912, reprint 1978) and Hariharananda Aranya’s Yoga Philosophy of 
Patanjali (SUNY Press, 1983, reprint of University of Calcutta 
edition, 1963), all of which provide reasonably reliable access to the 
Yogasutra , the Yogasutrabhasya and the Tattvavaisdradl (as a whole or 
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at least in parts) but none of which provides a proper treatment of 
Vijnanabhiksu’s magnum opus , the Yogavarttika (although it should 
be noted, parenthetically, that Hariharananda Aranya closely follows 
Vijnanabhiksu in his interpretation of Yoga philosophy). 

Rukmani has used three published editions of the Sanskrit text of 
the Yogavarttika as the basis for her translation, as follows: (1) an old 
Calcutta edition of Yogavarttika , edited by Sri Jivananda Vidyasagara, 
and published in 1897; (2) the Kashi Sanskrit Series No. 110, issued 
by the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office in 1935; and (3) a 
Bharatiya Vidya Prakasan edition, Varanasi, 1971. No one of these is ! 
a critical edition nor does Rukmani claim to have established a critical 
reading of the text. She has, of course, compared the three published 
editions and cited variant readings in her notes to the various sections 
of her translation. 

Each vollume of the translation is given over to one full book of 
the traditional four parts of the Yogasutra , namely, Samadhipada, .: 
Sadhanapada, Vibhutipada and Kaivalyapada. In the Introduction to ; 
Volume I (on Samadhipada), in addition to discussing the editions 
used for her translation, Dr. Ms. Rukmani takes up issues related to 
the dating of Vijnanabhiksu and to the determination of his corpus. 
Regarding the matter of dating, Rukmani largely accepts the scholarly 
consensus that Vijnanabhiksu did his work in the latter half of the * 
sixteenth century. He was probably a Bengali, but the tradition also 
links him with Varanasi, since his chief disciple, Bhavaganes'a, was a : 
resident of Varanasi. Regarding the extent and chronological order of : 
the corpus of Vijnanabhiksu, Rukmani argues for sixteen texts r 

altogether, eleven of which are on Vedanta philosophy and five of 
which are on other traditions (mainly Samkhya and Yoga). Chrono¬ 
logically it appears that the Vedanta texts come first, including 
Upadesaratnamdla , Vijndndmrtabhdsya (on the Brahmasutra ), a series 
of commentaries on the Upanisad-s (called collectively Vedantdloka), 
a commentary on the isvaragita, and Brahmadarsa. Then, at a more 
mature stage of his career Vijnanabhiksu wrote Sdmkhyaprava- 
canabhasya (a large commentary on the Sdmkhyasutra) and Yoga¬ 
varttika (a massive commentary on the Yogasiitra and 
Yogasutrabhasya ), both texts, according to Rukmani, being composed 
at about the same time or possibly even in tandem. Finally, presum- 



I 

ably near the end of his life, Vijnanabhiksu composed two shorter 
summaries of his large works on Samkhya and Yoga, namely, 
Samkhyasara and Yogasarasamgraha. Also, in her Introduction to 
Volume I, Rukmani points out that Vijnanabhiksu was familiar with 
the Navya-nyaya style of writing Sanskrit, exhibits immense learning as 
evidenced by the extensive quoting that occurs in his texts from a 
great range of Sanskrit sources, and perhaps of greatest interest, was 
probably a practicing Yogin in view of his detailed and apparently 
intimate personal acquaintance with altered states of awareness 
(samddhi- s) and Yoga practices in general. 

Rukmani does not quarrel with the traditional arrangement of the 
Yogasutra nor does she enter the various debates about the possible 
influence of Buddhist traditions on Yoga or vice versa. Regarding such 
matters she simply (and perhaps wisely) notes that there is insufficient 
evidence to judge such matters one way or another at the present 
time. In terms of the present arrangement of the Yogasutra, Rukmani 
suggests the following simple sequence: Book I or Samadhipada is 
designed for the advanced aspirant; Book II or Sadhanapada is a 
general treatment of Yoga practice for any aspirant, whether beginning 
or advanced; Book III or Vibhutipada is again for advanced aspirants 
and particularly those who are deeply involved in samyama or, in 
other words, dharana, dhyana and samddhi; and Book IV or 
Kaivalyapada, while to be sure taking up the matter of kaivalya 
(IV.25—34) also deals with several topics not previously discussed, 
including the notion of nirmanacitta (IV.4—5), arguments against 
idealism (IV. 14—24), and a detailed treatment of the theory of double 
reflection (IV. 19, 21, 22, 23). 

Some attention is also given to Vijnanabhiksu’s own philosophy in 
her Introduction to Volume I of the translation as well as in the short 
Introductions to the subsequent volumes. She points out, for example, 
that Vijnanabhiksu is a Vedantin of the bhedabheda variety but most 
certainly not of the Samkara or mayavada variety. Indeed, as is well 
known, the Advaita Vedanta of Samkara and his followers was the 
great adversary, according to Vijnanabhiksu. The Advaita Vedantins 
are “closet-Buddhists” ( pracchanna-bauddha ), “au courant so-called 
Vedantins” ( adhunika-vedanta-bruva ), “philosophical air-heads” (dig- 
bhranta), purveyors of arid nonsense (suska-tarkika), and, generally 
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UNIVERSAL SENTENCES: RUSSELL, 
WITTGENSTEIN, PRIOR, AND THE NYAYA 


tjhe aim of this paper is to discuss (i) whether the following sen- 
|tences have the same meaning, (ii) whether they have the same truth- 
^due, (iii) whether there is some assertion common to all of them, 
pnd (iv) if there is some such assertion, whether it can be defined. 

pit? 11 All men are mortal. 

|f. (2) Whoever is a man is mortal. 

Sp3) Wherever there is humanity, there is mortality. 

[1(4) If anyone is a man, then he is mortal. 

B(5) If humanity is present somewhere, then mortality is also 
present there. 

K(6) (If *1 is a man, then x : is mortal), and 

(ff *2 is 4 man, then x> is mortal), where the universe of 
gp discourse contains only two objects. 

K(7) (If x, is man, then x, is mortal), 

(If x, is man, then x^ is mortal), and (x) (If jc is a man, 
pr then (x -x,) V (x =x 2 )). 


m 


^th Russell and Wittgenstein have discussed the question whether 
|nere is any universal fact corresponding to a universal sentence or 
propositioii. According to Russell a universal proposition such as (1) 
| not reducible to a conjunctive proposition such as (6). Moreover, 
Recording to Russell, a universal proposition is not deducible from 
|set of singular or atomic propositions such as ‘jc, is a man and 
^Portal, and % is a man and mortal’, if there are only two human 
jpcings. We need to add a universal proposition among our premises 
a order to deduce a universal as a conclusion from those premises. 
«nce if a universal proposition cannot be deduced from a set of 
Pgular propositions, then obviously they do not have the same 
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meaning. Now the question is whether the meaning of (1) can be the 
same as the meaning of any other universal proposition such as (2) 
or (3). Russell says: 

Now when you come to ask what really is asserted in a general proposition, such as 
'All Greeks are men' for instance, you find that what is asserted is the truth of all 
values of what I call a propositional function. 1 

From this remark it follows that what has been asserted in (1) is the 
truth of all values of the propositional function ‘If x is a man, then x 
is mortal’. He also says that ‘All men are mortal’ means the same as 
“ ‘.r is a man’ implies ‘x is mortal’ ” whatever * may be, : and it also 
means the same as ‘If anyone is a man, then he is mortal’. 3 From 
some of his remarks about the ‘is’ of predication, 4 and the meaning 
of a predicate such as ‘mortal’ which means a certain quality, 3 it 
follows that ‘All men are mortal’ would mean the same as ‘Wherever' 
there is humanity, there is mortality’. Hence, according to Russell, 
the sentences from (1) to (5) would not differ in meaning. 

Now the question is whether (1) is equivalent to (6). In several 
passages he has said that a universal proposition (or a general 
proposition) cannot be made true by a set of particular facts. He 


There are particular facts, such as 'This is white'; then there are general facts, such as 
‘Ail men are mortal'. 6 

Moreover, according to Russell, we cannot describe the world 
completely in terms of particular facts or atomic facts. He says: 

Suppose that you had succeeded in chronicling every single particular fact 
throughout the universe, and that there did not exist a single particular fact of any 
sort anywhere that you had not chronicled, you still would not have got a complete 
description of the universe unless you also added: ’These that I have chronicled are 
all the particular facts there are 4 . 7 

As regards the objectivity or the nature of a general fact Russell 
says: 

It is perfectly clear, I think, that when you have enumerated all the atomic facts in 
the world, it is a further fact about the world that those are all the atomic facts then 
are about the world, and that is just as much an objective fact about the world as 
any of them are. It is clear, I think, that you must admit general facts as distinct 
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from and over and above particular facts. The same thing applies to ‘All men are 
mortal’. 8 

From these remarks of Russell it follows that a general fact cannot 
be inferred from a set of particular facts because it is something over 
and above particular facts. For this reason we cannot infer ‘All men 
are mortal’ from **, is a man that is mortal’ and % is a man that is 
mortal’, if there are only two men. In order to infer the proposition 
‘AH men are mortal’ we must add the general proposition ‘All men 
are among those I have enumerated’. 9 Hence, according to Russell, 

(1) is equivalent to (7), but not to (6). Furthermore, according to 
Russell, if there is a knowledge of general propositions such as ‘All 
men are mortal’, then there must be primitive knowledge of general 
propositions such as \x) (If x is a man, then (x V (jt ))’, 
which are not derivable from inferences. 

But Wittgenstein does not subscribe to the Russellian conclusion 
that a general fact is over and above particular facts or atomic facts. 
Hence a general proposition like any other proposition is a truth- 
function of atomic propositions. It is, in fact, equivalent to a conjunc¬ 
tion of singular propositions which are reducible to a set of atomic 
propositions unless they are themselves atomic propositions. Witt¬ 
genstein says: 

If all true elementary propositions are given, the result is a complete description of 
the world. The world is completely described by giving all elementary propositions, 
and adding which of them are true and which false. (4.26, T ractatus )' 0 

From this remark it follows that according to Wittgenstein the 
world can be fully described in terms of the atomic or elementary 
propositions alone. For this reason the analysis of any proposition, 
including a general proposition, must end with a set of elementary 
propositions. To quote Wittgenstein: 

It is obvious that the analysis of propositions must bring us to elementary proposi¬ 
tions which consist of names in immediate combination. (4.221, Tractatus)" 

Every statement about complexes can be resolved into a statement about their 
constituents and into propositions that describe the complexes completely. (2 0201 
Tractatus )' 1 

From these passages of Wittgenstein it follows that component 
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universal propositions such as ‘jq and % are all the men that there 
are’ in the analysis of universal propositions such as ‘All men are 
mortal’ are reducible to universal propositions about objects which 
are, in turn, reducible to atomic propositions about objects. 13 Hence 
the universal proposition in (7) which is about complexes is reduci¬ 
ble to a universal proposition about objects which is again reducible 
to a set of elementary propositions. In support of the view that the 
quantifier ‘all’ can be dispensed with a few more passages may be 
cited from his Tractatus. 

I dissociate the concept all from truth-functions. Frege and Russell introduced 
generality in association with logical product or logical sum. (5.521) 

If objects are given, then at the same time we are given all objects. 

If elementary propositions are given, then at the same time all elementary proposi¬ 
tions are given. (5.524) 14 

Hence, according to Wittgenstein, the proposition ‘jq and ^ are 
all the men that there are’ is not something over and above the 
proposition l x l is a man’ and % is a man’, if there are only two men. 
Moreover, according to Wittgenstein if we do not reduce a universal 
proposition about objects to a conjunction of elementary proposi¬ 
tions about objects, then it will result in meaningless expressions. 
This point of Wittgenstein can be stated clearly if we take a universal 
proposition about objects such as ‘Everything is red’. 

According to Russell the proposition ‘Everything is red’ is equiva¬ 
lent to ‘jq is red, ^ is red, and if anything is an object, then it is 
identical with jq or with x^\ But according to Wittgenstein the third 
conjunct which is a primitive universal proposition in Russell is a 
meaningless expression. Wittgenstein says: 

Thus the variable name x' is the proper sign for the pseudo-concept object . . ., 
Wherever it is used in a different way, that is as a proper concept-word, nonsensical 
pseudo-propositions are the result. 

So one cannot say, for example, There are objects','.. . (4.1272, Tractatus ) 15 

From the above passage of Wittgenstein it follows that any 
proposition of the form ‘x is an object’ is a meaningless expression. 
Since this type of meaningless proposition (expression) is entailed by 
the proposition ‘jq and x, are all the objects that there are’, the latter 
is also meaningless. It can be demonstrated in the following way: 
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If the proposition ‘(x) (If x is an object, then (x = x,) V (x = J^))’ 
which is the symbolic counterpart of the proposition ’x, and Xj are 
all the objects that there are’ is meaningful, then the proposition ‘(If 
x, is an object, then (x t — x,) V (x, = , x 1 ))' which follows from the 
former is also meaningful. Again if it is meaningful, then its ante¬ 
cedent, viz., ‘x, is an object’ is also meaningful. If ‘x, is an object’ is 
meaningful, then its negation ‘x, is not an object’ is also meaningful. 
This follows from his acceptance of the thesis that a proposition is 
meaningful if and only if its negation is also meaningful. He says, 
‘The positive proposition necessarily presupposes the existence of the 
negative proposition and vice versa'. (5.5151, Tractatus).' 6 Now let us 
consider whether ‘X[ is not an object’ is meaningful. If it is meaning¬ 
ful, then it is either true or false. If it is true, then the name ‘x,’ does 
not designate anything. If a logically proper name does not designate 
an object, then it is meaningless. If it is meaningless, then the sen¬ 
tence which contains it is also meaningless. Hence the proposition ‘x, 
is not an object’ is meaningless. If it were so, then ‘x, is an object’ is 
also meaningless according to the significant criterion of negation. 
Since ‘x, is an object’ is the antecedent of the proposition ‘(If x, is an 
object, then (x, =x,) V (^ -x^)’, the latter is also meaningless. 
Hence the proposition ‘(x) (If x is an object, then (x — x,) V (x = 
Xo))’ which implies a meaningless proposition is also meaningless. 

From this proof of Wittgenstein it follows that the irreducible 
universal proposition of Russell is meaningless. Hence (1) cannot be 
equated with (7) which contains or implies a meaningless proposi¬ 
tion. What (1) expresses can be expressed by (6). Hence, according 
to Wittgenstein, (1) and (6) are not only equivalent, but also express 
the same proposition. 

This objection of Wittgenstein remains unanswered from the 
standpoint of Russell so long as we accept the significance criterion 
of negation as a universally valid criterion. Since Russell himself has 
accepted this criterion, and since one of his proofs for the view that 
‘x, exists’ is meaningless is similar to Wittgenstein’s above proof, 
there is no answer to Wittgenstein’s criticism from the standpoint of 
Russell. In the context of our discussion of the Nyaya view we shall 
see how Russell can be defended by restricting the universal validity 
of the significance criterion for negation. 
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II 

Arthur Prior in his article 17 ‘What Do General Statements Refer To?’ 
has raised the question whether there are different types of universal 
propositions. In this article he is proposing the view that there are 
different uses of the word ‘all' depending on the context of its use. 
Some uses of the word ‘all’ refer to existent objects, some other uses 
refer to actual (or present), past, and future objects; still other uses 
either refer to mythical objects or do not have any existential import. 

Let us consider the following propositions of Arthur Prior: 

(a) All John’s children are asleep. 

(b) All cats like fish. 

(c) All unicorns have a single horn. 

First of all, Arthur Prior asks whether the question, ‘What has 
been referred to in these sentences?’ is an appropriate question. It 
may be said that if we emphasize the word ‘all’, then this very ques¬ 
tion can be ruled out. The propositions from (a) to (c) have the form 
‘All Xs are Ks’ and any proposition of this form simply says that ‘No 
matter what X you take, you will find it is a Y.' But he has ruled out 
the possibility of dissolving the question in this way. He says: 

Still maybe there is the odd case in which the question is in order. For example, 
suppose some adults are gathered in a downstairs room and there is a great clatter 
of children upstairs, and some member of the party says wistfully, ‘All John’s 
children are asleep anyhow.’ 1 " 

Now the question is whether the proposition ‘All John’s children 
are asleep’ can be equated with ‘If John has a child, then he/she is 
asleep’, as we equate ‘All Xs are Y s’ with ‘If anything is an X, then it 
is a r, or ‘Whatever is an X is Y\ where ‘A" and ‘ Y' are predicate 
expressions. It seems to us that Arthur Prior is not willing to ascribe 
the same ‘If-then’ or ‘whatever’ interpretation to all propositions of 
the form ‘All Xs are Y s’. He says: 

One thing that people might mean by saying that a general statement ‘All Xs are 
Ys' refers to a certain individual A , is that A is one of the individuals that would 
have to be a Y for this general statement to be true. And the sorts of individual that 
qualify as being ‘referred to* in this sense will differ a great deal from one sort of 
general statement to another. 14 
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From this remark of Prior it follows that the type of entities 
referred to by a general proposition will not be the same in all 
contexts. In the case of ‘All John’s children are asleep’, Prior thinks 
the reference is confined to the existing children of John. Hence it 
cannot be interpreted as ‘whoever is a child of John is asleep’ or ‘If x 
is a child of John, then x is asleep.’ But the reference of the proposi¬ 
tion ‘All cats like fish’ is not confined to existing cats only. Hence it 
cannot be interpreted as ‘Produce me any cat you like: that cat will 
like fish.’ Since we cannot produce dead or long-dead and unborn 
cats, this interpretation cannot be assigned to this type of general 
proposition. Hence according to Prior it is not equivalent to ‘What¬ 
ever is a cat likes fish.’ What it says, Prior thinks, can be stated as 
follows: It not only is the case, but always has been the case and 
always will be the case that whatever is a cat likes fish. Hence in 
this case the reference is not confined to the existing cats only. It 
includes both the past and the future cats as well, but it does not 
include any imaginary cats. But in the case of ‘All unicorns have a 
single horn’ there is no reference to any past, present or future 
unicorns. According to Prior the person who utters this sentence 
might mean that it is said in the books that whatever is a unicorn has 
a single horn. 

From this discussion of Prior it follows that there are different 
uses of a universal proposition, and the meaning or the reference of 
it depends, in some cases at least, upon the context of utterance. 
Hence the meaning of ‘All men are mortal’ cannot be equated with 
‘Whoever is a man is mortal’ or ‘If anyone is a man, then he is 
mortal’, because in one of its uses ‘All men are mortal’ refers to past, 
present and future human beings. Since there is no such reference in 
the hypothetical proposition ‘If anyone is a man, then he is mortal’, 
the meaning or the reference of it cannot be equated with ‘All men 
are mortal’. In the context of our discussion of the Nyaya view we 
shall see how the distinction between (1), (2) and (3) can be drawn. 

Hi 

(a) The Nyaya answer to Wittgenstein: 

According to both Russell and Wittgenstein the criterion of significant negation 
13 a universally valid criterion. According to both of them if we take a predicate 
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which is true of every object, then it can be shown that an atomic proposition of the 
form 'a is F' is meaningless if the meaning of 'a' lies in its denotatum. Moreover, 
according to both of them atomic propositions contain logically proper names. 
Furthermore, as pointed out earlier, even one of Russell’s proofs for the view that 
existence is not a predicate of an individual is similar to Wittgenstein s proof that ‘a 
is an object’ is meaningless. For this reason Russell is not willing to consider some¬ 
thing as a predicate if it cannot be denied of some objects. Hence he says: 

There is no sort of point in a predicate which could not conceivably be 
false. 20 

Wittgenstein also claimed that the word ‘object’ is a pseudo-concept expression. 
Hence according to both of them a universal predicate is not a genuine predicate, 
and the use of it will lead to meaningless propositions. 

But the Nyaya has not followed this approach of Russell and Wittgenstein. 
According to the Nyaya one of the fundamental problems of metaphysics is to 
discuss whether there is anything common to all objects, and, if there is, what is the 
nature of this property in relation to other properties. If several properties are 
common to all objects, then how are they to be related to each other? Since the 
Russell-Wittgenstein view of a predicate is restrictive, the Nyaya rejects the universal 
validity of the Significance criterion for negation. According to the Nyaya there are 
certain restrictions on negative expressions. According to this view the term ‘not-F 
is meaningful if ‘F’ does not represent a universal property such that nothing lacks it 
and *F is not an empty term. 

Since everything is an object in the ontology of Wittgenstein, according to the 
Nyaya the word ‘object’ is a genuine universal predicate and it represents a univer¬ 
sal property. Hence sentences such as ‘a is an object’, ‘6 is an object', are true; but 
their denials violate one of the criteria for negation. Hence their denials are not 
well-formed expressions. This is how the Nyaya refutes the claim that ‘a is an 
object’ is meaningless. Hence if we reject the universal validity of the significance 
criterion, then it cannot be said that the sentence ‘a, b , c, are all the objects that 
there are’ is meaningless. This is how the Nyaya refutes Wittgenstein’s objection and 
establishes the position of Russell that a universal proposition is not reducible to a 
set of singular propositions. Hence the Nyaya, like Russell, claims that the proposi¬ 
tion ‘Everything is F is not equivalent to ‘x, is an F and ‘x, is an F , if there are 
only two objects. We need to add the proposition ‘x } and x 2 are all the objects that 
there are’. Hence, according to the Nyaya, the proposition ‘All men are mortal’ is 
not equivalent to a set of propositions which do not contain a universal proposition. 
For this reason (1) is equivalent to (7), but not to (6). But they do not have the 
same meaning. This is how the Nyaya would reinstate the position of Russell. 

(b) The Nyaya use of the world ‘all’: 

It is claimed by the Nyaya philosophers that the word ‘all’ refers to a collection 
of objects. Hence in a sentence such as ‘All S is F the word ‘all’ refers to the 
collection (or set) of subjects 5 without any remainder (asesatvavisista), and the 
limiter of the property of being the referent is the property of being without 
remainder. 21 Now the question is, what is the nature of the property of being 
without remainder? 
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Gadadhara, a Navya-Nyaya philosopher, explains this property in terms of the 
concept of number. He claims that the property of being without remainder is the 
same as the property of being a collection (or a class), which is nothing but a 
positive number. This number, in the sentence ‘All S is P, is the pervader of the 
limiter of the property of being the subject and pervaded of the predicate. A limiter, 
according to the Nyaya, determines the referent(s) of a term and it is also a mode of 
presentation of the object(s) referred to by it. Since it belongs to the referent, or it is 
a property of the referent, it cannot be identified with the Fregean sense. Hence 
what the sentence ‘All S is F asserts is that wherever the limiter of the subject 5 is 
present, the number which qualifies the collection is present, and wherever the latter 
(i.e. the number) is present, the predicate is present. If the property of being the 
collection is F, the limiter of the property of being the referent of the term ‘5’ is G, 
and the predicate is H, then what the sentence ‘All S is F says can be stated in the 
following way; 

(x) (Gx 3 Fx) and (x) (Fx 3 Hx) 

In this context the Nyaya use of the word ‘number’ requires some explanation. A 
particular use of a number such as ‘two’ in the expression ‘two apples’ refers to a 
collection and the number two is a property of this collection. But this property 
should not be equated with the universal twoness. Hence there are as many par¬ 
ticular number twos as there are pair classes. The relation of a particular number 
two to a collection is a self-linking relation which is called ‘parydpti sambandha' in 
the technical langage of the Nyaya, A self-linking relation in the Nyaya system does 
not have any separate ontological status, and it is to be identified with one of the 
terms of it or with both. It has been introduced to solve some of the puzzles about 
relations or their ontological status. Moreover, according to the Nyaya, the par¬ 
ticular number two in ‘two apples’ is a quality of each member of this collection, 
and it is related to each of them by the relation of inherence. Hence when we talk 
about the collection we are talking about something to which the number two is 
related by one relation, and when we talk about the members of this collection we 
are talking about the things to which the same number is related by another relation. 
These two uses of the word ‘two’ explain the difference in our cognitions about the 
same object which is a member of different classes. In addition to particular number 
twos the Nyaya has postulated the universal twoness which is present in each of 
these particular twos which are considered qualities in the Nyaya ontology. 22 

Now let us consider Prior’s example ‘All John’s children are asleep.’ According 
to the Nyaya the word ‘all’ refers to a collection of John's children and this collec¬ 
tion is characterised by a particular number depending on the number of John’s 
children. Hence what this sentence asserts is that the individuals which are charac¬ 
terised by the property of being John’s children are characterised by this particular 
number, and the individuals which are characterised by this number are charac¬ 
terised by the property of being asleep. Similarly, the sentence ‘All men are mortal’ 
means that the individuals which are qualified by humanity are qualified by a 
number which belongs to the collection of men, and the individuals which are 
qualified by this number are qualified by mortality. 

So far we have discussed the use of the word ‘all’ as a qualifier of the subject- 
term; now let us discuss the use of it as a qualifier of the predicate-term. Let us 
consider the sentence ‘Wellington has all the twenty-storied buildings.’ According to 
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the Nyaya, here also the world ‘all' refers to a collection which is qualified by a 
number depending on the number of twenty-storied buildings. This number which is 
the property of being the collection is the pervader of the limiter of the property of 
being the predicate and the pervaded of the relation of the subject to the predicate, 
in this example Wellington is the subject, twenty-stoned building is the predicate, 
and the property of being the twenty-storied building is the limiter of the property 
of being the predicate. If the relation of the predicate to the subject is belonging, 
then the relation of the subject to the predicate would be the converse of this 
relation of belonging. What this sentence asserts is that the things which are 
qualified by the property of being a twenty-storied building are qualified by a 
particular number which belongs to this collection, and the things which are 
qualified by this number are qualified by the converse relation of belonging. If we 
consider F as the property of being a twenty-storied building, G as .the number 
which belongs to the collection, and H as the converse of the relation of belonging, 
then what the sentence asserts can be stated in the following way: 


(x) (Fx 3 Gx) and (x) (Gx 3 Hx) 

The Nyaya analysis not only explains the distinction between the use of ‘air as the 
qualifier of the subject-expression and the qualifier of the predicate-expression, but 
also explains how the sentence ‘Wellington has all the twenty-storied buildings is 
transformationally related to the sentence ‘All twenty-storied buildings are in 
(belong to) Wellington.’ The ‘F in the former sentence would represent the limiter 
of the property of being the predicate, but in the latter sentence it would represent 
the limiter of the property of being the subject. Since the subject of the former 
sentence has become the predicate in the latter sentence and the predicate of the 
former has become the subject in the latter, the relation of the predicate to the 
subject in the latter sentence would be the converse of the former. Since 'H' 
represents the converse of the relation of belonging in the former sentence, it would 
represent the relation of belonging to Wellington in the latter sentence. Hence the 
Nyaya explains the equivalence between these two sentences and at the same time 
explains- the difference in meaning between them. Hence a transformation of this 
sort does not preserve the meaning, although it preserves the truth-value. 

(c) Meaning and Equivalence of universal sentences: 

From the above discussion of the Nyaya, it follows that a universal sentence such as 
’AH John's children are asleep* or ’Wellington has all twenty-storied buildings’ has a 
reference to a collection and thereby to a number which characterizes the collection 
or the class. Hence the meaning of ’All men are mortal* has also a similar reference 
to a number which characterizes the class of men. Since there is no such reference 
to a class and thereby to a number in ’Whoever is a man is mortal', the meaning of 
(1) cannot be identified with that of (2). According to the Nyaya the subject in (2) 
is a man, and the predicate is mortality. The relation of the predicate to the subject 
is self-linking (svariipa). Hence this relation is to be identified with the first or the 
second term of it or with both. In (2) a pervader-pervaded relation has been 
asserted between humanity and mortality. Humanity is the pervaded (vyapya), and 
mortality is the pervader ( vydpaka). Hence, like (1), it does not refer to any 
collection or the pervader-pervaded relation between a number and humanity or 
between a number and mortality, Now the question is whether the meaning of 



•Wherever there is humanity, there is mortality’ can be identified with that of (1) or 
(2). The Nyaya claims that the subject in (3) is humanity and mortality, and the 
predicate is the property of being the superstratum determined by the substratum, 
which is the meaning of ‘wherever there*. What this sentence asserts is that the 
property of being the superstratum resides in both humanity and mortality, and this 
property is determined by the locus of humanity and mortality. If we take a person 
such as John as the locus (or substratum) of humanity and mortality, then the 
property of being the superstratum residing in humanity and mortality is determined 
by John. But if we take a table as a locus, then the property of being the super¬ 
stratum determined by it does not reside in humanity and mortality. Here also the 
relation of the predicate to the subject is self-linking. Since the subject and the 
predicate in (3) are different from those in (1) or (2), the meaning of (3) cannot be 
identified with that of (1) or (2). 

Since they do not have the same meaning, the cognitions generated by them 
would not be the same. They would generate three different cognitions. As regards 
(4) and (5), the Nyaya claims that the meaning of (4) is the same as that of (2), and 
the meaning of (5) is the same as that of (3). As regards (6) the Nyaya claims that 
since the names of individuals (or objects) have been mentioned in (6), its meaning 
is different from the meanings of all other sentences. Since (7) is a conjunction of 

(6) and the sentence ‘(x) (If x is a man, then (x «x,) V (x -Xj))’, its meaning 
cannot be identified with the meaning of any other sentence in the above list. 

Now let us disucss the question whether (1) to (7) are equivalent. The Nyaya 
claims that (2) to (5) have the same truth-value, and they are implied by (1). But 
neither (2) nor (3) implies (1) unless an omniscient being has already formed a 
collection which includes past, present and future human beings. Hence neither (4) 
nor (5) would imply (1). From this it follows that (2) to (5) are equivalent, but (1) 
is not equivalent to them. As regards (6), the Nyaya claims that it could be true 
without any other sentence being true. Hence (6) is not equivalent to them. But (6) 
would be equivalent to (1) if the universal sentence ‘(x) (If x is a man, then (x -x t ) 
V (x “X,)’ is added to it. Hence (7) is equivalent to (1). (2) can be inferred from 
(1) as well as from (7). Since (3) is equivalent to (2), it can also be inferred from 

(7) . But we cannot infer ‘(x) (If x is a man, then (x -x,) V (x -x^)’ from the fact 
x, is a man that is mortal and x, is a man that is mortal. Hence ‘All men are mortal’ 
cannot be inferred from the latter sentence. From this it follows that according to 
the Nyaya also if a universal sentence is true then there is a general fact which is 
over and above the particular facts about the individuals, and if there is a knowledge 
of a universal sentence, then there is a primitive knowledge of a universal sentence, 
which is not reducible to any other knowledge. Hence, if there is a knowledge of 
‘All men are mortal’, then there is a primitive knowledge of ‘These are all men.’ In 
this respect there is no difference between the views of Russell and the Nyaya. 
Moreover, according to both of them we cannot infer ‘All men are mortal’ from ‘x, 
is a man and mortal’ and 'x, is a man and mortal.’ But if we add ‘ (x) (If x is a man, 
then (x ~x,) V (x ^x^))’ to it then, according to both of them, we can infer ‘All 
men are mortal.’ Hence the Nyaya, like Russell, asserts the equivalence between m 
and (7). 

(d) Common assertion: 

According to the Nyaya there is some assertion which is common to all the 
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sentences in our above list, although all of them do not have the same meaning and 
are not equivalent to each other. This common assertion is the pervader-pervaded 
(or pervasion) relation between two entities. In (1) the pervader-pervaded relation 
has been asserted between humanity and the property of being the collection which 
is a particular number according to Gadadhara, and between this number which 
resides in each of the members and mortality. In (2) the pervader-pervaded relation 
holds between humanity and mortality; but in (3) it holds between humanity and 
mortality on the one hand, and the property of being the superstratum determined 
by the substratum on the other. Since (4) means the same as (2), it asserts the same 
pervader-pervaded relation as (2). Similar is the case with (5) which means the 
same as (3). (6) also asserts the pervader-pervaded relation between x x being a man 
and Jtj being mortal, and being a man and x? being mortal. (7) asserts the 
pervader-pervaded relation between humanity and being identical with x j or x* in 
addition to the pervader-pervaded relation asserted in (6). Hence all of them assert 
the pervader-pervaded relation between two entities. 

Now let us discuss this pervader-pervaded relation which is common to all the 
above sentences. According to Ingalls 2 - 1 the Nyaya-Kosa has listed thirty-four 
definitions of pervasion i.e. the pervader-pervaded relation. Most of them are 
associated with the names of particular logicians and they were studied in groups 
such as vydpti-pahcaka. Ingalls also makes the claim that hundreds oi manuscripts of 
Commentaries are still available on these single groups. Since the literature is vast 
and highly technical 1 shall mention only the definitions of vydpti-pahcaka and 
Gaiigesa’s conclusive definition mentioned in his siddhanta-laksana. 

Let us consider the pervader-pervaded (or pervasion) relation in a sentence of 
the form ‘If there is F, then there is G’, where 'F is to be called ‘the probans’ 
(‘hem’) and ‘G’ is to be called ‘the probandum’ (‘ sadhya ’). Since the validity of an 
inference depends on the validity or the truth of the sentence which states the 
pervader-pervaded relation between the probans of the premiss and the probandum 
of the conclusion, it is very important for any discussion of inference. In fact, it 
plays a central role in the Nyaya discussion of inference. 

The first definition of vydpti-pahcaka may be stated in the following way: 

(i) The probans (i.e, F) has the absence of the property of being the super¬ 
stratum which is determined by the substratum which is qualified by the absence of 
the probandum (i.e. G). 

Let us apply this definition to an example such as ‘If this has smoke, then this 
has fire.’ In this example the probandum is a fire. The absence of the probandum is 
the absence of a fire, and the substratum of the absence of the probandum is an 
object where there is no fire, such as a lake. The property of being the superstratum 
determined by the substratum of the absence of the probandum is the property of 
being the occurrent (ddheyatd) which resides in those objects which have occurred 
in those places where there is no fire such as a lake. If a log of wood is in a lake 
where there is no fire, then it is a superstratum in relation to the lake which is the 
substratum, and it has the property of being the superstratum which is determined 
by the lake. Now the absence of this property resides in those objects which have 
not occurred in those places which are characterised by the absence of fire. Since 
the smoke in our example has not occurred in a lake or in a similar place, it is 
characterised by the absence of this property. Hence the pervader-pervaded relation 
is the absence of this property which resides in a smoke in the above example. It is 
a type of relational abstract property of a smoke. 


to 
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But this definition of pervasion is not applicable to valid (or true) statements 
such as ‘If it has the property of being this tree (which includes all the present 
properties of this tree), then it has the contact with a bird.’ Here we presuppose that 
at the time of making this statement a bird is in contact with this tree. The 
probandum in this example is the contact with a bird. The absence of the 
probandum is the absence of this contact. The substratum of this absence would be 
any object which is not characterised by this contact. This absence will characterise 
this table where there is no bird. Now the Nyaya claims that as this absence 
characterises this table so it characterises this tree limited by its roots or the trunk. 
Hence the tree limited by one of its branches has this contact, but it lacks this 
contact if it is limited ,by its roots or the trunk. Hence the tree is also a substratum 
of the absence of this contact. In this context it is to be noted that according to the 
Nyaya if a property does not characterise its entire locus, then it is considered a 
non-pervasive occurrent, but if it characterises its entire locus, then it is considered 
a pervasive occurrent. Properties like humanity or a class-character are pervasive 
occurrents, but properties like contact or colour are non-pervasive occurrents. Since 
contact is a non-pervasive occurrent, its absence characterises the tree limited by its 
roots or the trunk. Now the property of being this tree which characterises the tree 
is a superstratum of it. So it has the property of being the superstratum. According 
to our definition the probans should have the absence of the property of being the 
superstratum. Since the property of being this tree is the probans, it does not have 
the absence of the property of being the superstratum. Instead it has the property of 
being the superstratum determined by the substratum which is characterised by the 
absence of the probandum. Hence this definition of pervasion suffers from what is 
called ‘undercoverage’ (’ avydptV ). In order to overcome this type of undercoverage 
the second definition of pervasion has been proposed, which may be stated in the 
following way: 

(ii) The probans has the absence of the property of being the superstratum 
which is determined by the substratum which is qualified by the absence of the 
probandum which (i.e. the absence of the probandum) resides in those places which 
are different from the thing(s) qualified by the probandum. 

Now let us see how this definition avoids the objection raised against the 
previous definition. Consider the previous example ‘If it has the property of being 
this tree, then it has the contact with a bird.’ The probandum is the contact with a 
bird. The thing qualified by this contact is the tree, and the things which are 
different from it would be all other things. In this case we have to take those loci of 
the absence of the probandum, which are different from the tree. Hence we cannot 
take the tree limited by its roots or the trunk as a locus of the absence of the 
probandum. Hence the substratum of this type of absence would be any object 
which is different from this tree. Similarly, the superstratum would be those objects 
which are present in this type of substratum. If we take this table as a substratum of 
this type of absence, then the pen which is present on it would be its superstratum. 
Hence the pen will have the property of being the superstratum which is determined 
by this table. According to this definition the absence of this type of property of 
being the superstratum will characterise the probans which is the property of being 
this tree. Since the probans has this type of absence, the second definition avoids 
the previous objection. 

But this definition poses another problem. In order to avoid the previous 
objection this definition presupposes the controversial thesis that absences would 
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differ if their loci differ. For this reason the absence of the contact which resides in 
the tree limited by its roots or the trunk is not equated with the absence of contact 
Which resides elsewhere. If we do not accept this controversial assumption, then the 
Second definition, like the first one, would not validate the above example, and 
hence it would also suffer from undercoverage (avyapti). For the absence of contact 
with a bird which characterises this table would not be different from the absence of 
contact which characterises the same tree limited by its roots or the trunk. Since 
tfiost of the Navya-Nyaya philosophers do not accept this controversial thesis, the 
third definition of pervasion has been proposed to avoid this assumption. It can be 
stated in the following way: 

(iii) The probans has the property of not being present (or occurrent) in the 
same locus as the locus of the mutual absence, the counterpositive (negatum) of 
which is something which is qualified by the probandum. 

Now let us see how this definition applies to the above example even if we do 
hot accept the thesis that absences differ if their loci differ. 

The probandum is the contact with a bird. The locus of the probandum is the 
tree which is characterised by the contact with a bird. Now we have to consider the 
mutual absence or the difference, the counterpositive (negatum) of which is the 
locus of the probandum. Since the tree'is the locus of the probandum, we have to 
consider the difference from this tree (or the mutual absence of this tree). The loci 
of the mutual absence of this tree would be things which are different from this tree. 
Hence everything other than this tree would be a locus of this absence. Now the 
probans will not occur in this type of locus. Since the property of being this tree 
does not occur in this type of locus, it has the property of not being present in this 
type of locus. This is how this third definition would validate the above example 
without presupposing the controversial assumption. 

Now this definition gives rise to another problem. It cannot validate a sentence 
in which the probandum has several loci. Hence in such cases it suffers from 
undercoverage. Let us see how this objection can be raised against this definition. 
Consider the valid sentence ‘If there is smoke, then there is fire.’ Here the 
probandum is fire. Since it has several loci such as the mountain, the hearth, etc., we 
can take any one of them to be the locus of the probandum. Let us take this 
mountain to be the locus of the probandum. Now we have to consider the mutual 
absence, the counterpositive of which is this mountain. The mutual absence of this 
mountain (or the difference from this mountain) resides in those places which are 
different from this mountain. It resides in this table as well as in a hearth. Let us 
take a hearth to be a locus of this mutual absence. Since smoke occurs in a hearth, 
it is a locus of both the mutual absence of this mountain and the smoke. Hence the 
smoke which occurs in a hearth does not have the property of not being present 
(occurrent) in the same locus as the locus of this mutual absence. For this reason 
the third definition fails to validate this sentence. In order to avoid this difficulty the 
fourth definition has been put forward, which can be formulated in the following way: 

(iv) The probans has the property of being the counterpositive (negatum) of the 
absence residing in all loci of the absence of the probandum. 

Now let us see how this definition avoids the difficulty mentioned in the third 
definition. Since this definition explicitly refers to all the loci of the absence of the 
probandum. we cannot take a hearth as the locus of this absence. Here the set of 
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loci would include objects such as this table or a lake where there is an absence of 
fire. Now we have to consider the absences which reside in the loci which are 
characterised by the absence of fire. Since smoke does not reside in a lake which is 
characterised by the absence of fire, the absence of smoke would be an absence of 
this sort. Since smoke is the counterpositive of the absence of smoke, it has the 
property of being the counterpositive. Hence the fourth definition validates the 
sentence if there is smoke, then there is fire’, without encountering the difficulty 
present in the third definition. 

But this definition also suffers from certain defects. It is claimed that the use of 
the word ‘all’ in this definition presupposes more than one locus of the absence of 
the probandum. Hence this definition is not applicable to those cases where the 
absence of the probandum has only one locus. Let us consider the sentence if there 
is the absence of the property of being the smallest prime number, then there is the 
absence of the property of being the immediate predecessor of number two.’ 

In this example the probandum is the absence of the property of being the 
immediate predecessor of number two. The absence of the probandum would be the 
absence of the absence of this property which is the same as the property of being 
the immediate predecessor of number two. Since the locus of the absence of this 
probandum is only one object, the possibility of having more than one locus is ruled 
out. Hence the use of the word ‘all’ in the definition is inappropriate. Moreover, if 
the word ‘all’ in the definition is to be defined in terms of the pervader-pervaded 
relation, then the definition involves circularity. In order to avoid such criticisms the 
fifth definition has been proposed, which can be stated in the following way: 

(v) The probans has the absence of the property of being the superstratum 
which is determined by the object(s) which are different from those which are 
qualified by the probandum. 

Now let us see how this definition validates the previous example. 

The probandum in this example is the absence of the property of being the 
immediate predecessor of number two. Hence the object qualified by this 
probandum would be any number other than one. Now the object which is different 
from those qualified by the probandum would be number one. The property of 
being the superstratum determined by this object resides in the properties of 
number one. Hence the absence of this property of being the superstratum resides 
in the absence of the property of being the smallest prime number. This is how the 
fifth definition validates the previous example. Moreover, since this definition does 
not use the word ‘all’, it is free from circularity. Hence each of the successive 
definitions is proposed to overcome the objection mentioned in the previous 
definition. But none of these definitions can validate a sentence which contains an 
unnegatable or universal positive property such as knowability or nameability as the 
probandum. Hence the sentence ‘If something is nameable, then it is knowable’ 
cannot be validated by any of the above definitions as each of them requires a locus 
for the absence of the probandum. Since the absence of a universal property such as 
knowability cannot be located anywhere in the Nyaya ontology, the expression 
‘unknowable’ or ‘the absence of knowability’ would be an ill-formed expression 
according to the Nyaya criterion for negation. For this reason Gangesa proposed a 
new definition of pervasion which overcomes this difficulty. His definition known as 
‘the conclusive definition’ may be stated thus: 
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The probans has the property of being present (or occurrent) in the 
locus of the probandum which is not limited by the limiter of the 
property of being the counterpositive of the absence residing in the 
locus of the probans. 

Now let us see how this definition applies to a valid sentence such as Tf 
something is nameable (or has nameability), then it is knowable (or has know- 
ability).’ 

In this example the probans is nameability and the locus of the probans would 
be any object in the Nyaya ontology. Let us consider this table as a locus of this 
probans. If there is no cat on the table, then the absence of a cat resides in this 
locus of the probans. Since a cat is the counterpositive (negatum) of this absence, 
the property of being the counterpositive residing in this counterpositive is limited 
by the limiter cathood. But the probandum is not limited by any limiter of this type. 
In this case knowability is not limited by cathood. Since knowability is present in 
this table, it would be a locus of the probandum. Since nameability is present in the 
same table, it has the property of being present in the locus of the probandum. 

It has also been claimed that Garigesa’s definition applies to all other types of 
valid universal sentences. Hence it is free from the defect of undercoverage ( avyapti ). 
For this reason Gangesa’s definition of pervasion is superior to all other definitions. 

From the above discussion of the Nyaya it follows that there are 
different types of universal sentences or propositions. If we consider 
our sentences (1) to (7), then it follows that the meaning of (4) can 
be identified with that of (2), and the meaning of (5) can be iden¬ 
tified with that of (3), but the meanings of (1), (2) and (3) cannot be 
identified with each other. Similarly the meanings (6) and (7) cannot 
be identified with each other, and they are different from the 
meanings of all other sentences. As regards their truth-values, the 
Nyaya claims that all of them do not have the same truth-value. (1) is 
not equivalent to (2) or (3), although (1) implies (2), and (2) implies 
and is implied by (3). Hence (2) and (3) are equivalent. Since (2) 
and (4) have the same meaning, they are equivalent. Similarly, (3) 
and (5) are equivalent. But (6) is not equivalent to any other 
sentence. (1) and (7) are equivalent, although they do not have the 
same meaning. As regards the common assertion, the Nyaya claims 
that all of them assert the pervader-pervaded relation between two 
terms, and the Nyaya philosophers have tried to define this common 
assertion. Since Arthur Prior, in recent philosophy, has raised certain 
questions about universal sentences which have been extensively 
discussed in the Nyaya system, his questions might serve as a bridge 
between the Western and the Indian tradition. 24 
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K. N. UPADHYAYA 



^ANKARA ON REASON, SCRIPTURAL AUTHORITY 
AND SELF-KNOWLEDGE 



This paper seeks to indicate what according to Sankara is the basic 
concern of the philosophic enterprise, why he attached the highest 
value to it and how he goes about trying to accomplish it. In this 
connection his attitude to reason, scriptural authority and Self- 
knowledge will be discussed and it will be shown in what sense he 
regards scripture (sruti) as the valid source of knowing the ultimate 
Reality and how scriptural authority as a source of valid knowledge 
(pramana ) differs from and is yet vitally related to the realization 
(saksatkdra, avagati or anubhava) of this ultimate Reality. 

In keeping with his uncompromising commitment to non-dualism, 
Sankara, unlike many other Indian philosophers, directs his meta¬ 
physical enquiry to the non-dual Reality, known as Brahman or 
Atman. Philosophy for Sankara is not a science of the manifold 
existents; it is rather an enquiry into what is ultimately Real. A 
philosopher qua philosopher is not so much interested in an 
analytical division and classification of the manifold objects of the 
variegated world; rather he is concerned mainly with the unitary 
knowledge of the Indestructible. Philosophy thus is primarily 
concerned with the highest wisdom (para vidyd) and not with the 
ordinary lower knowledge (apara vidyd) of the world. Brahman or 
Atman is not one among many knowables (prameyas)\ but the only 
Reality wqrth knowing. In this respect Sankara’s position may be 
contrasted with those of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, the MImamsa, the 
Sahkhya-Yoga, and Buddhism. Atman is one among many knowables 
according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika as well as the Prabhakara and 
Bhatta MImamsa. For the Sahkhya-Yoga also the knowledge of 
both Prakrti and Purusa is equally important in order to attain 
discriminative knowledge. As for the Buddhists, they are chiefly 
interested in comprehending the truth of Anatman rather than of 
Atman. But Sankara closely adheres to such Upanisadic utterances as 
“That Atman which is free from evil should be sought after, should 
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ON AVOIDING GHOSTS AND SOCIAL CENSURE: 
MONASTIC FUNERALS IN THE 

mOlasarvAstivAda-vinaya 


Funeral rites and burial practices in Indian Buddhist monasteries have 
received very little scholarly attention. This is, perhaps, because such 
rites and practices — like those in so many other religious traditions 
- call clearly into question the degree to which “official” and pur¬ 
portedly “central” doctrines were known to the members of actual 
Buddhist monastic communities, or if known — the degree to which 
they had actual impact on behavior. This may be particularly annoying 
to modem scholars of Buddhism because they seem to like “official” 
literary doctrine, and seem to want to think — in spite of the apparent 
absence of good evidence that it somehow had importance beyond 
a narrow circle of scholastic specialists. It is, however, perhaps more 
certainly true that certain statements made by early and good scholars 
did little to direct attention towards such rites and practices. Hermann 
Oldenberg, as early as 1881, said “... the Vinaya texts are nearly 
altogether silent as to the last honours of deceased monks. To arrange 
for their cremation was perhaps committed to the laity”. 1 T. W. Rhys 
Davids went even further only eighteen years later. “Nothing is 
known , he said, ‘ of any religious ceremony having been performed by 
the early Buddhists in India, whether the person deceased was a 
layman, or even a member of the order. The Vinaya Pitaka, which 
enters at so great length into all details of the daily life of the recluses, 
has no rules regarding the mode of treating the body of a deceased 
Bhikkhu”. 2 

That such statements would not have encouraged further research 
would hardly be surprising. If, too, they were entirely correct, there 
would be little need for it. But they are not. There are at least two 
things wrong with statements of this kind. First of all, both Oldenberg 
and Rhys Davids — like so many scholars still — axiomatically 
assumed that evidence for Buddhist practices can only be found in 
texts, that texts and texts alone reflect what actually occurred. It does 
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not seem to matter that there was and is clear epigraphical and 
archeological evidence that proves that Buddhist monastic communi¬ 
ties at Sand, Sonari, Andher and Bhojpur, at Bhaja, Bedsa and 
Ranheri, at Amaravati and Mathura were concerned — even pre¬ 
occupied — with ritually depositing and elaborately housing the 
remains of at least some of the local monastic dead. It does not seem 
to matter that a good deal of this evidence was available long before 
either Oldenberg or Rhys Davids were writing, or that a good deal of 
it dates to the earliest period of Buddhist monasticism that we have 
Certain knowledge of. 3 But even if we put aside — as we must here 
this epigraphical and archeological evidence, 4 the fact remains that 
both Oldenberg’s and Rhys Davids’ statements are still distortive. Both 
refer to “the Vinaya”, but that meant for them — as it still means for 
many — only the Pali Vinaya. We now know, however, that the Pali 
Vinaya, in fact the Pali canon as a whole, is — in K. R. Norman’s 
words — “a translation from some earlier tradition, and cannot be 
regarded as a primary source”, that in some cases the Pali Vinaya is 
“markedly inferior” to the other Vinayas, and in some cases appears 
decidedly later. 5 Moreover, Csoma’s analysis of the Tibetan 'dul ba, 
published almost fifty years before Oldenberg, contained enough in 
summary form to make it clear that if the Pali Vinaya as we have it 
k h 3 d “no rules regarding the mode of treating the body of a deceased 
f Bhikkhu”, the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya did. 6 Rockhill’s extracts from 
the same Vinaya — published only two years after Oldenberg and six 
before Rhys Davids — should have put this beyond all doubt. 7 This 
Mulasarvastivada material, however, was and has remained largely 
ignored, while Oldenberg’s, and especially Rhys Davids, assertions 
although demonstrably distorted if not entirely wrong — have come to 
be taken as established fact. P. V. Kane, for example, in his influential 
. History of Dharmasastra simply paraphrases Rhys Davids’ remarks 
concerning the Buddhist treatment of their dead. 8 This clearly will not 
do, and the Mulasarvastivada material — available in part in Sanskrit 
from the Gilgit manuscripts, 9 in part from a partial and far from 
perfect Chinese translation, 10 and in its entirety in the Tibetan Kanjur 
— needs to be brought fully into the discussion. There have already 
been, to be sure, limited and partial attempts to do this, notably by L. 
de La Vallee Poussin. 11 What follows is only, I hope, a more concerted 
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attempt to be added to those that have gone before, but it too remains 
very much in the category of the tentative: it is based only on a far 
from full familiarity with two Vinayas ; it does not take into account 
the important monastic codes preserved in Chinese — but hopefully 
might stimulate others to do so; it does not solve — but in fact exiles 
to the forest of footnotes or ignores — numerous lexical, termino¬ 
logical and textual problems which are encountered in these legalistic 
codes; it merely suggests — it does not necessarily establish — some 
possible lines of interpretation which might or might not prove fruitful. 
It does, however, I think, make more fully available some interesting 
data. 

There are literally dozens of references to the death of a local monk 
in both the Pali Vinaya and the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadins, but 
the bulk of these in both Vinayas occur in what at first sight might 
seem an unlikely place. In both Vinayas the death of a local monk 
is treated most fully in their respective “section on robes or robe- 
material” ( Civaravastu, Civarakkhandhaka). The explanation for this, 
however, seems to be that the death of a local monk raised for the 
Vinaya masters one of the same problems that death in almost every 
community, whether secular or religious, raises: the problem of 
property and inheritance. Since the “robe” was one of the primary 
items of personal property that belonged to a monk, and since inherit¬ 
ance might be an important means by which other monks might 
acquire robes, it is only natural that the disposition of a deceased 
monk’s property would be discussed together with the other means of 
legitimately acquiring robes and the rules governing such acquisition. 

In the Pali Civarakkhandhaka inheritance of a monk’s property is not 
heavily legislated or encumbered. The formal rules are kept to a 
minimum. Typical is the first promulgation in this regard: two monks 
tend to a sick monk who dies. They take the deceased monk’s robe 
and bowl and report his death to the Buddha. The latter says: 

Monks, the Order is the owner of the bowl and robes of a monk who passed away. 

ut truly those who tend the sick are of great service. I allow you, monks, to give 
through the Order the three robes and the bowl to those who tended the sick. 12 

The formal procedure is then explained. This relatively simple legisla- 
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tion becomes, of course, more complicated when the property of a 
dead monk is more extensive, when, for example, it involves both 
what the texts call “biens legers” ( lahu-bhanda , lahu-parikkhdra) and 
“biens lourds” ( garu-bhanda, garu-parikkhara ). 13 But on the whole the 
Pali Vinaya legislates far fewer situations than does the Mulasarvasti- 
vada-vinaya, and limits itself to the enunciation of a few general 
principles. The Mulasarvastivada-vinaya, on the other hand, devotes 
nearly thirty-five pages to the disposition of a dead monk’s property, 
taking pains to make detailed rulings on a large range of specific 
situations. 14 

There has been a clear tendency to explain differences of this sort 
in the Vinayas as reflections of differences of chronology, to see an 
increase in number and specificity of rules as an indication of later 
composition. But this explanation — though a favorite of Western 
scholars — is only one explanation, and a very narrow one at that. It 
completely overlooks a number of other equally possible explanations. 
It is equally possible, for example, that what has been taken as a 
reflection of a chronological difference may in fact reflect “sectarian” 
differences in legal rigorism which need not involve any chronological 
component at all. Looked at in this light the Pali rules governing the 
disposition of a deceased monk’s property may simply have been 
loose, if not lax. They would have allowed a fair amount of ambiguity 
and leeway for individual judgement. The compilers of the Mula¬ 
sarvastivada-vinaya appear to have intended to prevent both and to 
frame a far stricter and more comprehensive code, a code in which 
little was left to an individual’s or local community’s discretion. The 
Mulasarvastivada-vinaya may, then, represent a far stricter rule, rather 
than a later one. 

The Mulasarvastivada-vinaya also appears to be straightforward 
about the kind and range of problems that could arise in the distribu¬ 
tion of a dead monk’s property. It contains, for example, the following 
detailed case which concerns a monk named Upananda who had 
amassed a considerable estate. 15 The community at SravastI, after 
establishing its right to the estate which was initially impounded by the 
King, proceeded with its distribution among the monks in Sravasti. But 
then the monks from Saketa heard about Upananda’s death and came 
to claim a share ( asmdkam api bhadantopanandah sabrahmacarl. 
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asmakam api tatsantako lab hah prapadyata iti). As a result, the text 
says: bhiksubhih patayitva taih sardham punar api bhdjitah, “after 
having brought (the estate) together again, the monks (of Sravasti) 
once more divided it together with those (monks from Saketa)”. But 
this too was not the end. Monks from Vaisali, Varanasi Rajagrha and 
Campa came and the whole procedure had to be repeated again and 
again. The situation reached the point that, according to the text: 
bhiksavah patayanto bhajayantas ca rihcanty uddesam patham 
svddhydyam yogam manasikaram, “the monks (because they were 
always) bringing together and dividing (estates), abandon (their) 
instruction, recitation, study, yoga and mental concentration”. 16 The 
Buddha is informed of the situation and as a consequence he declares: 

pahca karanani Idbhavibhage. katame panca. gandl tridandakam caityam sildka jnaptih 
pahcakam. yo mnagandydm dkocyamdnayam agacchati, iasya labho deyah. evam 
tridandake bhasyamdne caityavandanayarn kriyamanayam sildkd(ydm djcaryamdndyam. 
tasmdt tdrhi bhiksavah sarvarn mrtapariskdram jhaptim krtvd bhdjayitavyam. akopyam 
bhavisyati} 1 

There are five occasions for the distribution of (a deceased monk’s) possessions. 

Which five? The gong; the Tridandaka; the caitya; the ticket; the formal motion is the 
fifth. Who, when the gong for the dead is being beaten, comes — to him something is 
to be given. It is the same for when the Tridandaka is being recited, when the worship 
of the caitya is being performed, when tickets'are being distributed, [when a formal 
motion is being made]. 18 Therefore, then, monks, having made a formal motion 
concerning all the personal belongings of the deceased, they are to be distributed. It 
will be a fixed procedure [which is then described). 19 

A passage such as this is an explicit recognition that Buddhist 
monastic communities had a wide range of potentially conflicting 
concerns and preoccupations, all of which were accepted as legitimate. 
Notice that concern with the distribution of a deceased monk’s 
property is not here - nor in the Pali Civara-kkhandhaka - in itself 
ever criticized. It is presented as perfectly legitimate. A problem arises, 
or a situation requiring legislation appears, only when that concern 
distracts monks or communities from other legitimate concerns. In the 
present case there is no hint that one set of concerns was considered 
more important than the other. The problem was to accommodate 
both. Since there is no legislation in the Pali Vinaya for the particular 
situation addressed in this Mulasarvastivadin passage, and yet we 
know that the kinds of activities involved were known to, and 
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recognized as legitimate concerns of a monastic community by the 
compilers of the Pali Vinaya, we might be able to see in this Mula¬ 
sarvastivadin passage another good example of the consistent tendency 
on the part of its compilers to insist on a far stricter and more 
comprehensive code than was framed in the Pali Vinaya. Again, 
chronological considerations need not enter in. It is, finally, also 
important to note that this passage presents us with the first direct 
indication of the intimate connection in the Clvara-vastu of the 
Mitlasarvastivada-vinaya between the distribution of a deceased 
monk’s property and what it presents as the proper performance of his 
funeral: the first of the “occasions” for the distribution mentioned in 
this passage, and very probably the second and third as well, are as 
we shall see — particular moments in a Mulasarvastivadin monastic 
funeral. We know — again as we shall see — from a variety of 
Mulasarvastivadin sources that the sounding of “the gong or bell for 
the dead” (called variously the mrta-, anta- or mundika gandi in 
Sanskrit, 20 and shi ba’i gandi or gandi mjug (v.l. 'jug ) med pa in 
Tibetan 21 ) was used “pour i’annonce d’une mort”, and appears to have 
Signalled the beginning of the formal funeral proceedings. 22 We know 
too that the recitation of the Tndandaka, 23 or giving a recitation of 
Dharma (dharmasravanam dattam) 2i or of “the Dharma connected 
with the Impermanent” (mi rtag pa dang Idan pa’i chos dag bshad 
nas ) 25 took place at the end of, or during, the cremation, and that 
“worshipping the Stupa or caitya” (mchod rten la phyag ’tshal bar 
bya’o ) appears to have formally terminated the proceedings as a 
whole. 26 The moments chosen for the distribution of a dead monk’s 
property do not appear to have been arbitrary, but appear initially to 
have been closely linked to significant moments in his funeral. The 
order in which they occur also does not appear to be arbitrary, but 
seems to reflect a sequence of moments which are increasingly 
removed from the moment of death and would appear to involve a 
decreasing degree of participation in the funeral activities. He ‘who, 
when the gong for the dead is being beaten, comes” is present and 
participates from the very commencement of the funeral. But he who 
comes “when the worship of the caitya is performed” need only be 
present at the end, and he who comes only “when a formal motion is 
being made” need not have been present at all. That the first moment 
is ‘first’ in more than just a numerical sense and involves both a 
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priority in time and a priority of rights to inherit is virtually certain. If 
the distribution takes place at the ‘first’ moment, there will be no 
others and only those present at that moment could partake in the 
distribution. Priority of rights therefore seems directly linked to degree 
of participation in the funeral. Even if, it is important to note, one 
might argue that ‘the recitation of the Tridandaka’ and ‘the worship of 
the caitya’ referred to here need not necessarily refer to moments in 
the funeral - both activities, after all, as we shall see below, occur in 
other contexts as well — still the principle holds: preference and 
priority are still given to those “who, when the gong for the dead is 
being beaten, come”, and there can be no doubt about whether this 
refers to participation in the funeral. It is also worth noting that the 
fact that the funeral commences with the sounding of the gong 
significantly underlines its communal character — this means of 
summons is only used for activities which concern the entire 
community: it is used “pour la convocation des moines,... l’appel au 
travail,... pour le repas”, and “pour annoncer un danger”. 27 It is 
perhaps unnecessary to point out that by making physical presence at 
key moments of the funeral the determining factor in defining who 
had first rights to participate as a recipient in the distribution of the 
estate the compilers of the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya assured or 
reinforced the communal character of the proceedings. 

The linkage between the distribution of a deceased monk’s property 
and the performance of his funeral is in fact a central theme of one of 
the two promulgations of rules governing monastic funerals found in 
the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya that we will look at here. This promulga¬ 
tion is the least known and consists of three interlocked texts which 
mark out individually what appear to have been considered the 
important elements of a monastic funeral. They are now found 
together, one after the other in the Civara-vastu. The edition of these 
texts published by N. Dutt is not always satisfactory so, although I cite 
his edition here, I have inserted into it in brackets at least the more 
important corrections’ which a study of the manuscript itself has 
indicated are required. I have also occasionally likewise inserted the 
“corresponding” Tibetan in parentheses. 

\ sravast yam nidinam. term khalu samayendnyatamo bhiksur gldno layane kdlagatah 
amanusyakesupapannah. civarabhajako bhiksus tam layanam pravestum drabdhah. '' 
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patracivaram bhajayamiti. sa tivrena paryavasthanena lagudam adayotthitah kathayati: 
yavan mam abhinirharatha /but ms: mamdbhinirharatha] tavat patracivaram bhdjaya- 
theti (re zhig kho bo dur khrod du yang ma phyung bar Ihung bzed dang gos ’ged par 
byed dam), sa samtrasto nispaldyitah. 

etat prakaranam bhiksavo bhagavata drocayanti. 

bhagavdn aha: purvam tavan mrto bhiksur abhinirhartavyah; pascal tasya patra- 
civaram bhajayitavyam iti. 2S 

Although the sense of this text — and the two following — is 
generally clear, it is still not always easy to arrive at an altogether 
smooth or satisfying translation. This is in large part due to the 
language of the greater part of the Mulasarvdstivada-vinaya , to what 
Levi calls “ses etrangetes”, and to its “almost colloquial style”. 29 There 
is, for example, a heavy reliance on pronouns, and sometimes the 
same pronominal form is used in close proximity with two entirely 
different referents. This, together with an even more general tendency 
towards elliptical expression sometimes requires that a good deal of 
padding be added to any translation. The Tibetan translators too have 
sometimes been forced in this direction. Moreover, each of the texts in 
this series employs a yavat. . . tavat construction, the exact sense of 
which is neither easy to determine nor easy to render into English, 
and there is some disquieting variation. The Tibetan translations — 
though sufficiently clear — seem to presuppose a slightly different text 
as well. Either that, or they have settled for a far looser translation 
than usual. With these provisos, the first text may be translated: 

I. The setting was in Sravastl. On this occasion a certain monk, being sick, died in his 
cell. He was reborn among the non-human beings. The monk who was the distributor- 
of-robes started to enter the cell (of the dead monk) saying “I distribute the bowl and 
robes”. (But) he (— the deceased monk —) appeared there with intense anger wielding 
a club and said: “When you perform for me the removal of the body, (only) then do 
you effect a distribution of (my) bowl and robe” (Tibetan: “How could one who had 
not even carried me out to the cremation ground effect a distribution of (my) robe 
and bowl?”) 30 He (— the distributor-of-robes —) was terrified and forced to flee. 

The monks ask the Blessed One concerning this matter. 

The Blessed One said: “Now first the removal of a dead monk is to be performed. 
Then his robe and bowl are to be distributed. 

Here we have legislated what appears to be the minimum funereal 
procedure that must be effected before any distribution of a dead 
monk’s property can take place. This procedure is here expressed by 
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forms of the verb abhi-nir-Jhr . This verb, or close variants of it with 
or without the initial abhi -, is in fact something of a technical expres¬ 
sion for the initial act of funereal procedures described in a variety of 
Buddhist sources. 31 It also occurs in Jain texts dealing with funerals. 32 
But even when this exact expression is not used, we find a whole 
series of parallel expressions —* adahanam nitva, smasanam nitva, tarn 
dddya dahanam gatdh, ro bskyal nas , etc. 33 — which indicate that the 
removal of the body, undoubtedly ritualized, was a first and minimal 
procedure involved in carrying out a monastic funeral or a funeral of 
any kind. It would appear, however, that the compilers of the A/u/a- 
sarvastivdda-vinaya did not consider this minimum procedure to be 
necessarily sufficient. After the passage cited above the second in the 
series immediately follows: 

II. srdVastydm nidanam. tern khalu samayenanyatamo bhiksuh kalagatah. bhiksavas 
tam abhinirhrtya evam eva smasdne chorayitvd vihdram dgatah. civara-bhajakas tasya 
layanam pravistah patracivaram bhajayamiti. so * manusyakesupapannah; lagudam 
adayotthitah sa kathayati: yavan mama sarirapujdmrJcurutha tavat patracivaram 
bhajayatheti (re zhig kho bo’i ro la mchod pa yang ma byas par chos gos dang Ihung 
bzed 'ged par byed dam zhes). 

etat prakaranam bhiksavo bhagavata drocayanti. 

bhagavdn aha: bhiksubhis tasya purvam sarirapujd kartavyeti. tatah pascdt 
patracivaram bhajayitavyam. esa ddinavo [naj bhavisyatiti (nges dmigs ’dir mi ’gyur ro , 
supporting Dutt’s [na]) 3 * 

H. The setting was in Sravasti. On that occasion a certain monk died. The monks, 
having performed the removal of that one(’s body), having simply thrown it into the 
burning ground, returned to the vihara. The distributor-of-robes entered his (— the 
dead monk’s —) cell saying “I distribute the bowl and robe”. He (— the dead monk —) 
was reborn among the non-human beings. Wielding a club he appeared (in his cell) 
and said: “When you perform the worship of the body for me, (only) then do you 
distribute (my) bowl and robe” (Tibetan: “How could one who had not even 
performed the worshipping of my body effect a distribution of (my) robe and bowl?”) 

The monks asked the Blessed One concerning this matter. 

The Blessed One said: “By the monks the worship of the body for him (— the 
deceased monk —) is first to be performed. After that (his) bowl and robe are to be 
distributed. This will (otherwise) be a danger (Tibetan: There would not be in this 
case a calamity/fault)”. 

This second text, while indicating that the first procedure was still 
required, indicates as well that it might not prove sufficient, and 
provides separate legislation for what appears to have been considered 
a second necessary component of a Mulasarvastivadin monastic 
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’funeral. This procedure is called here — and in a considerable number 
Of other places — sarira-puja. And this is a term which, although 
widely cited, has generally not been carefully studied and has, perhaps, 
been very badly misunderstood. It has very commonly been taken to 
refer to the worship of relics, but I have recently tried to demonstrate 
"that sarira-puja — whatever it involved — took place after the body 
had been removed and taken to the cremation ground, but before it 
Was cremated, before there could have been anything like what we call 
relics”, and that it is “fairly certain that sarira-puja involved the ritual 
handling or treatment of the body prior to cremation .. .” 35 Not 
surprisingly this second text played a part in that attempted demon¬ 
stration: it, perhaps better than any other passage, points towards what 
Sarira-puja involved by clearly stating what its opposite was. Sarira- 
puja is presented in our passage as the opposite of, and correct 
alternative for, ‘having simply thrown the body into the burning 
ground’, or unceremoniously dumping it. That this alternative involved 
what we understand by the term “worship” seems unlikely, and from 
this point of view at least “worship of the body” is undoubtedly not a 
very good translation of sarira-puja. I have retained it only to maintain 
Some consistency with the way in which the term puja is generally 
rendered. 36 The Pali sources here offer little aid. In fact the term 
sarira-puja, although found throughout Mulasarvastivada literature, 
is curiously uncommon in Pali canonical literature outside of the 
Mahaparinibbana-sutta where it is not impossible that it — like several 
Other lexical items there — may represent a borrowing from con¬ 
tinental Sanskrit sources. 37 Although it also is not common, a Pali 
parallel expression may be had in the term sarira-kicca, but it too 
lacks a precise definition, being defined only as “the duties of the 
body, i.e. funeral rites”. 38 

We have, then, in these two texts the legislation of two distinct 
funereal procedures which appear to have been considered necessary 
to keep angry ghosts at bay and allow the distribution of a dead 
rhonk’s property to go forward unobstructed. These same two proce¬ 
dures, however, are by no means exclusive to a dead monk’s funeral. 
They are also components of, for example, the funerals of the Kings 
As'oka (... sibikabhir nirharitva sarirapujam krtva ) and Prasenajit (... 
dur khrod du skyol cig. . . ’di’i khog pa la mchod pa lhagpar bya 
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da), 39 and therefore do not specifically define a monastic funeral. 
Something more would appear to be required, and this is precisely 
what we find in the third and final text of this series: 

HI. srdvastydm niddnam. tena khalu samayenanyatamo bhiksur glano layane 
kdlagatah. sa bhiksur adahanam nitva sarirapujam krtva dagdhah. tato vihdram agatah 
/but ms: agataj. civarabhajakas tasya layanam pravistah . sa lagudam ddayotthitah , tat * 
tdvan [ but ms. clearly na tavan, in this instance agreeing with Tibetan/ mam uddisya 
dharmasravanam anuprayacchatha tavac civarakani bhajayatheti (re zhig bdag gi ched 
du chos bsgrags pa ma byas par chos gos mams ’ged par byed dam). 

etat prakaranam bhiksavo bhagavata drocayanti. 

bhagavdn aha: tarn uddisya dharmasravanam dattva daksinam uddisya pascac 
civarakani bhajayitavydniti (de'i ched du chos bsgrags pa dangl de i ched du yon bsngo 
ba byas nos chos gos rnams bgo bar bya’o). 40 

in. The setting was in Sravasti. On that occasion a certain monk, being sick, died in 
his cell. After having brought him to the burning ground, (and) having performed (for 
him) the worship of the body, that (deceased) monk was cremated. After that they 
(— the monks who had performed these procedures —) returned to the vihara. The 
distributor-of-robes entered that (dead monk’s) cell. He (— the dead monk —) 
appeared wielding a club, saying “you do not yet give a recitation of the Dharma for 
my sake, (but only) then are you to effect a distribution of my monastic robes” 
(Tibetan: “How could one who had not performed a recitation of Dharma for me 
effect a distribution of (my) robes?”). 

The monks ask the Blessed One concerning this matter. 

The Blessed One said: “Having given a recitation of Dharma in his (— the 
deceased’s -) name, having directed the reward (to him), after that his monastic robes 
are to be distributed”. 

In this third and final text of the series the monks, although they 
have performed the removal of the body, and although they have 
performed as well the worship of the body, are still confronted by the 
belligerent ghost. He still has not relinquished ownership rights to his 
property. For that to happen one further — and by implication final — 
procedure appears to be required. This procedure is the most distinc¬ 
tively Buddhist of those so far met and appears to be particularly — 
perhaps exclusively — associated with monastic funerals. Although, as 
we have seen, both the ‘removal’ and ‘the worship of the body’ occur 
in the descriptions of the funerals of the Kings Prasenajit and As'oka, 
there is no reference in either account to a ‘recitation of Dharma’ 
having been made for their sake or a transfer of the resulting merit to 
their account. This stands in clear contrast with what we often find in 
the accounts of funerals performed for monks or nuns. In the latter 
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accounts there is not infrequently reference either to a recitation of 
Dharma, or to the transfer of merit, or both. 41 The recitation and 
transfer of merit are the last and apparently sufficient elements of a 
monastic funeral that are separately legislated here. They appear to 
achieve the definitive separation of the deceased monk from his 
property and allow the distribution of that property to go forward 
unencumbered. It is important to note that the monks who participate 
in the funeral generate the merit by giving a recitation of the Dharma, 
and it is the monks who assign the merit to the deceased. This appears 
to be a straightforward case of religious merit being transferred or 
assigned to one that did not produce it. 42 This straightforward transfer' 
of merit is in fact characteristic of many parts of the Mulasarvastivada- 
vinaya, and this Vinaya contains as well numerous indications of its i 
compiler^’ concerns with making such transfers to several categories ^ 
of the dead. 43 There is, however, more here. 

It is, of course, not simply the merit itself which allows the distribu- j 
tion of a dead monk’s property to go forward. It is perhaps more the j 
proper and complete performance of his funeral by the monks in 1 
attendance. The distribution, therefore, would appear to turn on two •• 
points: one, before the property is unencumbered, before any distribu¬ 
tion can take place, a set of ritual procedures must be performed or a J 
set of ritual obligations owed to the deceased must be met; two, those j 
who participate in these rituals or in meeting these obligations are — | 
as the account of Upananda’s estate makes clear — precisely the same 
individuals who have a first and prior claim on the estate (“who, when : 
the gong for the dead is being beaten, comes — to him something is toij 
be given”; etc.). It is, moreover, almost certainly not accidental that thel 
monks who perform or participate in the dead monk’s funeral are the j 
monks who have the first rights and opportunities to receive or I 

‘inherit’ the deceased’s property. In fact such an arrangement would I 

appear to suggest that — at least — these Buddhist monastic regula- j 

tions governing the distribution of a dead monk’s property were j 
framed to conform to, or be in harmony with, classical Hindu laws or ] 
Dharmas'astric conventions governing inheritance. In his History of j 
Dharmasastra Kane says, for example, that “there was a close connec- ] 
tion between taking the estate of a man and performing the rites after 1 
death up to the 10th day”, and “that it was obligatory on everyone j 
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who took the estate of another ... to arrange for the rites after death 
and s'raddha”. 44 The Baudhayana-Pitrmedha-sutra says that “proper 
cremation-rites” should be performed not only for one’s mother, 
father, preceptor, etc., but also for any “person who leaves inheritance 
for one whether he belongs to one’s gotra or not”. 45 This congruency 
between Buddhist monastic rule and “Hindu Law” is not only inter¬ 
esting, 46 it is also in striking contrast with the apparent lack of con¬ 
gruencyJbetween the same Vinaya rule and formal Buddhist doctrine. 

There can be little question that the promulgation of this set of 
rules is based on a belief in an individual “personality” that survives 
after death. That “personality”, moreover, was thought to retain an 
active interest in, and ownership rights to, his former possessions. The 
claims of that “person” had to be compensated before any distribution 
of those possessions could take place. This belief — it is important to 
keep in mind — was assumed and articulated by monks in a code of 
behavior meant to govern monks. It is not part of some ill-defined 
“lay” or “popular” Buddhism. It is an element of official monastic 
Buddhism, and precisely for that reason its seemingly total lack of 
congruency with the supposedly fundamental Buddhist doctrine of the 
absence of a permanent self is even more striking. In speaking of the 
“traditional Buddhism” of the rural highlands of modem Sri Lanka, 
Richard’ Gombrich has said that 


though the doctrine of anatta can be salvaged by the claim that the personality 
continuing through a series of births has as much reality as the personality within one 
life, prartham for happy rebirths and the transfer of merit to dead relatives show that 
the anatta doctrine has no more affective immediacy with regard to the next life than 
with regard to this, and that belief in personal survival after death is a fundamental 
feature of Sinhalese Buddhism in practice. 47 


The set of rules governing monastic funerals and inheritance that we 
have been looking at suggests the very real possibility that there is 
nothing new in the modern Sri Lankan case. It suggests as well the 
distinct possibility that purportedly “fundamental” Buddhist doctrine 
may not only have had little influence on lay Buddhist behavior, it 
may as well have had equally little influence on even highly “educated” 
literate monks. 48 The implications of this possibility are, of course, far 
reaching, and there are some equally interesting implications for our 
understanding of monastic Buddhism in a second promulgation of rules 
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concerning monastic funerals which occurs in the Mulasarvastivdda- 
vinaya. 

Unlike the set of rules for monastic funerals that occur in the 
Civara-vastu, the second promulgation, perhaps because it is preserved 
as well in Chinese, has been referred to several times in the scholarly 
literature. In fact, apart from short or incidental references we also 
have several paraphrases or summaries of the text — the earliest, 
perhaps, by Rockhill, based on the Tibetan; 49 the fullest, based on the 
Chinese, by de la Vallee Poussin; 50 and the most recent, again based 
on the Chinese, by Anna Seidel. 51 None of these paraphrases or 
summaries is, however, entirely satisfactory from at least one point of 
view. This text — which is preserved in Tibetan in the Vinaya- 
ksudraka-vastu — does not link the proper performance of a monastic | 
funeral with the distribution of a deceased monk’s property as do the 
texts preserved in the Civara-vastu. The text in the Ksudraka-vastu is, | 
rather, preoccupied with yet another problem which the death of a 
local monk would have raised for a Buddhist community. Unlike the 
Civara-vastu texts which appear to respond to the kind of problems 
which such a death would occasion within the group — to what might 
be called internal problems — the text in the Ksudraka-vastu appears ^ 
to have been intended to respond to the kind of problems that such a 
death could occasion between that group and the larger world that 
surrounded it and on which it was almost entirely dependent. These 
external problems are most fully articulated not so much in the rules a 
themselves but in the frame-story which accounts for their promulga¬ 
tion, and it is this frame-story which has suffered the most in the 
paraphrases. As a consequence there are good reasons for citing here | 
the Tibetan text as a whole. The text I cite is based on the three 
Kanjurs available to me: the Derge, Peking, and Tog Palace. 52 

sangs rgyas bcom Idun 'das mnyan yod na rgyal bu rgyal byed kyi tshal mgon med zas jj 
sbyin gyi kun dga’ ra ba na ] bzhugs so / 

mnyan yod na khyim bdag cig 2 gnas pa des rigs mnyam pa las chung ma blangs tef 
de de dang lhan cig ces bya ba nos / bu pho zhig * btsas te de 3 btsas 4 pal btsas ston v 
zhag bdun gsum nyi shu gcig tu rgya cher byas nas rigs dang mthun 5 pa l ming btags te^ 
bsrings bskyed 6 nas chen por gyur to zhes bya ba 1 bar snga ma bzhin no / J 

ji tsam das gzhan zhig na legs par gsungs pal chos \dul ba la rab tu byung ba 
dang / de 1 khams ma 1 mnyam nas na bar gyur te / de rtsa ba dang i sdong bu dang / J 
me tog dang / ’bras bu 1 smart dag gis rim gro byas na ma phan te dus las das so / 1 
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de dge slong dag gis Ihung bzed dang bcas / chos gos dang bcas par < lam dang nye 
ba zhig tu bor ro / 

ji tsam na lam de nas bram ze dang khyim bdag ■gro ba de 9 dag gis de mthong ste / 
deni 10 kha cig gis smras pa / shes 11 Idan dag sdkyal bu 12 zhig dus las das so / gzhan 
dag g^ smras pa Itshur sheg n blta bar bya'o / u de dag gis mthong nas ngo shes te de 
dag gis smras pa / shes Idan dag di ni khyim bdag che ge mo 1 bu yin te / dge sbyong 
sdkyal bu pa mgon med pa mams kyi nang du rab tu byung bas gnas skabs di dra 
bar gyur to / di dag gi nang du rab tu byung bar ma gyur na de 15 nye du dag gis di 
rim gro byas par ’gyur ba zhig f 

skabs de bcom Idan das la dge slong dag gis gsol ba dang / bcom Idan das kyis 
bka * stsal pa / dge slong dag de Ita bas na gnang gis dge slong shi ba 1 rim gro bya ’o / 
bcom Idan das kyis dge slong shi ba1 rim gro bya’o zhes gsungs 16 pa dang t dge slong 
dag ji Itar rim gro bya ba mi shes nas / bcom Idan ’das kyis bka ’ stsal pa l bsreg 11 bar 
bya’o / 

bcom Idan das kyis bsreg par bya ’o zhes gsungs pa dang l bcom Idan ’das la tshe 
dang Idan pa nye ba ’khor gyis zhus pa / btsun pa bcom Idan das kyis lus ’di la srin 
bul rigs brgyad khri yod do zhes gang gsungs pa de dag ji Ita bu lags / bcom Idan das 
kyis bka’ stsal pa / nye ba 18 ’khor de skyes xq ma thag tu de dag kyang skye la / shi ba1 
tshe de dag kyang ’chi mod kyi ’on kyang rma’i sgo rnams su brtags te bsreg par bya’o / 
bcom Idan das kyis bsreg par bya’o zhes gsungs ba dang /shing ma ’byor nas skabs 
de bcom Idan ’das la dge slong dag gis gsol ba dang / bcom Idan das kyis bka’ stsal 
pa / chu klung dag tu dor bar bya’o / chu klung med nas bcom Idan das kyis bka’ stsal 
pa/ sa brkos te gzhug par bya’o / dbyar kha sa yang 1has la shing yang srog chags can 
du gyur nas / bcom Idan ’das kyis bka’ stsal pa / thibs pol phyogs su mgo byang 
phyogs su bstan te sngas su rtsva’i 21 bam po bzhag la glo g-yas pas bsnyal te rtsva 22 
’am lo ma’i tshogs kyis 23 g-yogs la yon bsngo zhing rgyun 24 chags gsum gyi chos 
mnyan pa byin nas ’dong bar bya’o / 

dge slong dag de bzhin du dong ba dang / bram ze dang khyim bdag dag sdkyal 
bul dge sbyong mams ni ro bskyal nas khrus mi byed par de bzhin dong ste gtsang 
sbra med do / zhes ’phya bar byed nas / skabs de bcom Idan das la dge slong dag gis 
gsol ba dang / bcom Idan ’das kyis bka’ stsal pa / de bzhin du ’dong bar mi bya’i ’on 
kyang khrus bya’o ! de dag thams cad bkru bar brtsams pa dang / bcom Idan ’das kyis 
bka stsal pa / thams cad krus mi bya 1 gang dag reg pa de dag gis gos dang bcas te 
bkru bar bya’o /gzhan dag gis ni rkang lag nyi tshe bkru bar bya’o / 

de dag mchod rten la phyag mi ’tshal nas / bcom Idan ’das kyis bka’stsal pa 
Imchod rten 25 la phyag ’tshal bar bya’o 


NOTES 


P omits na. 2 P gcig. •’ P omits btsas te de. 4 P bcas. 5 P 'than. * P bskyad. 

J mi. 8 P bad. 9 P da. 10 T na. 11 P shas. * 2 T adds pa after bu. T 'shog. 
i «px ^ addltiona l de before de dag gis. 15 T omits de. 16 P pangs. 17 P bsregs. 
20 d T bar ’ the " ame is commonl y spelled nye bar ‘khor. '» T skyed. 

P gsung. 2 > P rtsa’i. 22 P rca. 22 P kyas. 24 P, T rgyud. 28 P, T both add dag after 
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The Buddha, the Blessed One, dwelt in SravastI, in Prince Jeta’s grove, in the park of 
Anathapindada. 

In SravastI there was a certain householder. He took a wife from a family of equal 
standing and, having laid with her, a son was bom. Having performed in detail for 
three times seven, or twenty-one, days the birth ceremonies for the new bom son, he 
was given a name corresponding to his gotra ( trini saptakani ekavimsatidivasani 
vistarena jdtasya jatimaham krtva; gotranurupam namadheyam vyavasthdpitam). S} His 
upbringing, to his maturity, was as before. 54 

When, at another time, he (— the householder’s son —) 55 had entered (the Order 
of this) well-spoken Dharma and Vinaya, his bodily humors having become un¬ 
balanced, he fell ill. Though he was attended with medicines made from roots and 
stalks and flowers and fruits, it was of no use and he died (sa . . . mulagandapatra- 
puspaphalabhaisajyair upasthiyamano na svasthibhavati . . . sa ca kalagatah ). 56 

The monks left him (i.e. his body), together with his robe and bowl, near a road. 

Later, Brahmins and householders who were out walking saw him from the road. 
One said, referring to him: “Good Sirs, a Buddhist monk ( sdkyaputra ) has died”. 
Others said: “Come here! look at this!” When they looked they recognized the dead 
monk and said: “Good Sirs, this is the son of such and such a householder. This is th 
sort of thing that happens when someone joins the order of those lordless Buddhist 
sramanas. Had he not joined their order his kinsmen would have performed the 
funeral ceremonies for him”. 57 

The monks reported this matter to the Blessed One, and the Blessed One said: 
“Now then, monks, with my authorization, funeral ceremonies for a (deceased) monk 
are to be performed” (“Bhiksus, il faut rendre les demiers devoirs au cadavre”). 58 
Although it was said by the Blessed One “funeral ceremonies for a deceased monk 
are to be performed”, because the monks did not know how they should be per¬ 
formed, the Blessed One said: “(A deceased monk) is to be cremated”. 

Although the Blessed One said: “(A deceased monk) should be cremated”, the 
Venerable Upali asked the Blessed One: “Is that which was said by the Reverend 
Blessed One — that there are 80,000 kinds of worms in the human body — not so? 
The Blessed One said: “Upali, as soon as a man is born, those worms are also bom 
so, at the moment of death, they too surely die. Still, (only) after examining the 
opening of any wound, is the body to be cremated” (“Quand le corps presente des 
ulceres, on doit voir s’il n’y a pas d’animaux, et alors le bruler”. “Si le cadavre a des 
plaies, on ne peut le bruler qu’apres avoir verifie s’il n’y a pas de vers”). 59 

Although the Blessed One said (a deceased monk) is to be cremated, when wood 
was not at hand the monks asked the Blessed One concerning this matter, and the 
Blessed One said: “The body is to be thrown into rivers”. When there is no river, the 
Blessed One said: “Having dug a grave, it is to be buried”. When it is summer and 
both the earth is hard and the wood is full of living things (“En ete, la terre est 
humide et fourmille d’animaux”; “(et] en ete, [quand] la terre est humide et fourmille 
cfe vers et d’insects?”), 60 the Blessed One said: “In an isolated spot, with its head 
pointing North, having put down a bundle of grass as a bolster, having laid the corpse 
on its right side, having covered it with bunches of grass or leaves, having directed the 
reward (to the deceased), 61 and having given a recitation of the Dharma of the 
Tridandaka , the monks are to disperse”. 67 

The monks dispersed accordingly. But then Brahmins and householders derided 
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them saying: “Buddhist sramanas, after carrying away a corpse, do not bathe and yet 
disperse like that. They are polluted. The monks asked the Blessed One concerning 
this matter, and the Blessed One said: “Monks should not disperse in that manner, but 
should bathe”. They all started to bathe, but the Blessed One said: “Everyone need 
not bathe. Those who came in contact (with the corpse) must wash themselves 
together with their robes. Others need only wash their hands and feet”. 

When the monks did not worship the stupa, the Blessed One said: “The stupa (v.l. 
stupas) is to be worshipped” (“Rentres au couvent, ils ne veneraient pas le caitya. Le 
Bouddha dit: 4 I1 faut venerer le caitya ’ ”). 63 

Anyone who has read even a little Vinaya will immediately recog¬ 
nize this promulgation of rules as yet another instance — though 
perhaps a particularly striking one — of the preoccupation of the 
compilers of these codes with avoiding social censure. This preoccu¬ 
pation — which not infrequently appears obsessive — has been 
described in a number of ways. I. B. Homer has said, for example, in 
referring to the Pali Vinaya : 

For the believing laity, though naturally not to the forefront in the Vinaya, are in a 
remarkable way never absent, never far distant... thus the Vinaya does not merely 
lay down sets of rules whose province was confined to an internal conventual life. For 
this was led in such a way as to allow and even to encourage a certain degree of 
intercommunication with the lay supporters and followers, no less than with those lay- 
people who were not adherents of the faith. What was important, was that the monks 
should neither abuse their dependence on the former, nor alienate the latter, but 
should so regulate their lives as to give no cause for complaint. With these aims in 
view, conduct that was not thought seemly for them to indulge in had to be carefully 
defined; and it became drafted in rule and percept. 64 

Elsewhere Horner again says: “It must be remembered that it was 
considered highly important to propitiate these [lay followers], to court 
their admiration, to keep their allegiance, to do nothing to annoy 
them”. 65 But she also raises another point which may be germane to 
our Ksudraka-vastu passage and — when seen in a certain light — 
only underscores the curious absence of such a passage in the Pali 
Vinaya. She says: “We cannot tell with any degree of accuracy the 
historical order in which the rules [in the Vinaya ] were formulated”, 
but she notes too that “it is, however, more likely that the majority of 
the rules grew up gradually, as need arose, and are the outcome of 
historical developments that went on within the Order”. 66 

Miss Horner’s observations concerning the monastic sensitivity to 
lay values are important for a full understanding of our passage 
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because there can hardly be a doubt that this passage — and the rules 
promulgated there — concern two related topics on which any even 
partially brahmanized social groups would have been acutely sensitive: 
death and pollution. Professor Malamoud has not only said that “le 
rituel funeraire est le samskara par excellence”, but has noted as well 
that “les injonctions, les instructions techniques et les justifications 
theologiques qui traitent de la maniere dont les vivants doivent se 
comporter a l’egard des morts forment une part considerable de la 
litterature normative de l’Inde brahmanique (hymnes vediques, 
Brahmana, Kalpasutra, Dharmasutra et Dharmasastra). Le rituel 
funeraire . .. frappe par sa richesse, sa complexity sa coherence”. “Le 
service des morts,” he says, “l’institution des morts pesent d’un poids 
tres lourd dans la vie des Indiens qui se rattachent en quelque maniere 
au brahmanisme”. 67 Much the same, of course, has been said of 
‘purity’ and ‘pollution’. “Normative literature”, says Dumont, “the 
literature of the dharma or religious law, has purification (suddhi) as 
one of its main themes, the impurity resulting from birth and death 
being specially designated asauca ... Family impurity is the most 
important: it is that of birth ( sutaka ) and above all death”. 68 

As the sources cited especially by Malamoud would indicate, the 
brahmanical preoccupation with the proper ritual treatment of the 
dead was not only broad but very old. It would presumably have 
informed and presumably have framed the attitudes of any brah¬ 
manical or brahmanized community that Buddhist monastic groups 
came into contact with, and such contact must have been early and 
frequent at least in the middle Gangetic plains — the area including 
Sravasti, Kausambi, Rajagrha, Vaisali, etc. Any disregard of such set 
attitudes in the surrounding population, especially of those touching 
on the treatment of the dead and pollution, would have opened the 
Buddhist monastic community to immediate criticism and opprobrium. 
Such criticism would have been especially strong if the case involved a 
deceased individual who had originally been a member of the local 
group, an individual whose history and birth were widely known. The 
compiler of our Ksudraka-vastu passage seems, in fact, to have 
encountered or envisioned just such a situation. He seems to have 
taken some pains to clearly indicate that the deceased monk had been 
born from a perfectly regular, normatively sanctioned marriage, that 
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the full complement of normative birth rituals had been performed for 
him; that he had been named according to his gotra. The proper 
performance of ritual that accompanied his birth, however, only 
provides a stronger contrast for the initial total disregard of normative 
procedures in regard to his death on the part of the Buddhist 
monastic community. The response such disregard is said to have 
provoked seems entirely believable — even the language seems 
particularly appropriate here: “Come here! Look at this! ... This is the 
sort of thing that happens when someone joins the order of those 
lordless Buddhist sramanas”. Such behavior would most cer tainl y have 
‘alienated’ “those lay-people who were not adherents of the faith”, and 
almost certainly would not have been long tolerated by either that 
group or — importantly — the Buddhist community that had to 
interact with and depend on it. In fact, unless the extent and depth of 
brahmanical attitudes among actual communities have been badly 
overestimated — and this is not impossible — it is almost inconceiv¬ 
able that such blatant disregard of established custom and local feeling 
would not have been immediately checked and regulated “in rule and 
precept”. But this would in turn suggest that such rules, regardless of 
where they now occur, would probably have been in place very early 
on, and would suggest that a Vinaya which — like the Pali Vinaya — 
did not contain such rules would have been poorly equipped to deal 
with monastic communities in close contact with brahmanical societies. 
The first of these suggestions has historical implications: it may be that 
this set of rules like much else in the Mulasarvastivada-vinuya — is 
very old indeed; 69 the second may underscore the importance of 
geography for understanding the various monastic codes: a monastic 
code framed in a predominantly brahmanical area would almost 
certainly — regardless of chronological considerations — contain rules 
and sets of rules which may differ from or not be included in codes 
that were redacted in, or meant for, communities in, say, predomi¬ 
nantly ‘tribal” areas. Local or regional standards may have determined 
a good deal. J 

But if this second promulgation of rules concerning the local 
monastic dead in the Mulasarvdstivada-vinaya was, unlike the first, 
intended to respond to a particularly sensitive concern of the larger 
social group with which Buddhist monastic communities had to 
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interact, and from which they drew recruits and economic support, 
still the funereal procedures which it prescribed were essentially 
similar to those of the first promulgation. Formal removal of the body 

— abhinirhara — though not explicitly mentioned in the rules, is taken 
for granted throughout: the body is not to be casually dumped by the 
road side; there is clear reference to the monks having carried away 
the corpse (sakya’i bu’i dge sbyong mams ni ro bskyal nas ) in the 
remarks of the brahmins and householders concerning monks not 
having washed. Although the term sarira-puja / ro la mchod pa is not 
explicitly used, rim gro bya ba — which generally translates some form 
of satjkr — is contextually clearly its equivalent here: whereas in 
Civara-vastu II sarira-puja is the prescribed alternative to simply 
dumping the body in the burning ground, satkara here is the pre¬ 
scribed alternative to throwing it unceremoniously alongside the 
road. 70 The Ksudraka-vastu passage differs, to be sure, in stipulating 
certain contingencies when alternative means of disposal could be 
used, but in doing so it only emphasizes the fact that the first choice 
in normal circumstances was cremation. The two related elements in 
the Civara-vastu monastic funeral which appear to be both most 
peculiarly Buddhist and, perhaps, restricted to funerals for monks — 
the recitation of Dharma and the transfer of merit — are also both 
explicitly mentioned and taken for granted. Although only actually 
mentioned after the last of the series of alternative means of disposal, 
it seems fairly certain that it was to be understood that both the recita¬ 
tion and the transfer of merit were to follow whichever alternative was 
undertaken. 71 

We have, then, in these passages from the MCdasarvdstivada-vinaya 
that we have looked quickly at two sets of similar and mutually 
supplementive rules meant to govern a monastic funeral. They 
establish — contrary to the old and established conventional wisdom 

— that Buddhist Vinaya texts are by no means “nearly altogether silent 
as to the last honours of deceased monks”, and they point to yet 
another concern in regard to which the Pali Vinaya as we have it 
appears to be markedly deficient and possibly unrepresentative. They 
also — together with various narrative accounts scattered throughout 
Midasarvastivddin literature — allow us to reconstruct the complete 
outline of a Mulasarvdstivcidin monastic funeral, from the tolling of the 
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bell to the post-funeral bath, and they indicate that the laity was 
allowed no place in these procedures, that the funeral of a local monk 
was an exclusively monastic affair, participation being limited to 
monks and monks alone. 72 Even more than this, they allow us entree 
into the ‘mentality’ and concerns of the Vinaya masters that framed 
this code. They allow us to see learned monks and Vinaya authorities 
framing rules which were intended to avoid ghosts 73 and occupied 
with the problems of inheritance and estates; monks concerned with 
carefully regulating behavior to avoid social censure, and monks — 
perhaps most importantly — that appear to have been influenced and 
motivated as much by Indian mores, beliefs, and ‘legal’ conventions, as 
by specifically Buddhist doctrines. They allow us to see, in short, a 
Buddhist monk who is far more human, and far more Indian than the 
monk we usually meet in the works of Western scholarship. 74 
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NOTES 

1 H. Oldenberg, Buddha. Sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde (Berlin: 1881) 
384 n; H. Oldenberg, Buddha. His Life, His Doctrine, His Order, trans. W. Hoey 
(London: 1882) 376 n. 

2 T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas (Sacred Books of the East, XI) (Oxford: 1900) 
xliv-xlv. - In light of the references by both Oldenberg and Rhys Davids to the 
Vinaya, it is worth noting that there is good evidence for suggesting that the 
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Mahdparinibbdna-sutta — which contains, of course, elaborate rules for funerals — 
was originally a part of the Pali Vinaya ; see L. Finot, Textes historiques dans Ie 
canon pair, JA (1932) 158; Finot, “Mahaparinibbana-sutta and Cullavagga”, IHQ 8 
( 1932 ) 241—46; E. Obermiller, ‘The Account of the Buddha’s Nirvana and the First 
Councils according to the Vinayaksudraka”, IHQ 8 (1932) 781-84; E. Frauwallner, 
The Earliest Vinaya and the Beginnings of Buddhist Literature (Serie Orientale Roma 
8) (Roma: 1956) 42. ff. There are as well indications that when read as a piece of 
Vinaya, a number of puzzling elements in the Mahdparinibbdna-sutta begin to make 
much better sense; see below notes 46 and 72. 

J For a discussion of the differential treatment of archeological/epigraphical and 
textual sources see G. Schopen, “Archeology and Protestant Presuppositions in the 
Study of Indian Buddhism”, History of Religions 31 (1991) 1-23. One might suspect, 
moreover, that the inclination to locate Buddhism in canonical texts has had an 
inhibiting influence even on anthropological investigations. C. F. Keyes, for example, 
says — quoting Rhys Davids: “Because both men [i.e. two modem Thai “Saints”] were 
considered to be Buddhist saints, their deaths were interpreted in terms of Buddhist 
ideas about death and its aftermath. There is really only one source for these ideas , 
particularly since nothing is said in the Vinaya, the discipline incumbent upon monks, 
about the disposal of the corpses of members of the Sangha (Rhys Davids: xlv); and 
that is in the account of the death of the Buddha himself as given in the Mahd- 
p'arinibbdna sutta ” (C. F. Keyes, “Death of Two Buddhist Saints in Thailand”, in 
Charisma and Sacred Biography (JAAR Thematic Studies XLVIII/3 and 4) 154; my 
emphasis). This seeming restriction of “Buddhist ideas” to canonical texts appears 
especially odd coming from an anthropologist. In fact Keyes himself has done perhaps 
more than anyone else writing on South East Asia to show that “Buddhist ideas about 
death” can come from a variety of sources: C. F, Keyes, Tug-of-war for Merit: 
Cremation of a Senior Monk”, Journal of the Siam Society 63.1—2 (1975) 44—62; P. 
K Anusaranasasanakiarti & C. F. Keyes, “Funerary Rites and the Buddhist Meaning 
of Death: An Interpretative Text for Northern Thailand”, Journal of the Siam Society 
68.1 (1980) 1—28; cf. S. J. Tambiah, “The Ideology of Merit and the Social 
Correlates of Buddhism in a Thai Village”, in Dialectic in Practical Religion, ed. E. R. 
Leach (Cambridge: 1968) 41—121; esp. 88—99; etc. Significantly, there has been — 
in so far as I know - no work done on monastic funerals, and little on the disposal 
of the dead in general, in Sri Lanka, for example, in spite of the fact that we have a 
reasonably detailed description of a monastic'funeral which took place there in the 
5th century (Fa-hsien, A Record of the Buddhist Countries , trans. Li Yung-hsi (Peking: 
1957) 83—84. (For some incidental references to monastic funerals in Tibet and 
Tibetan speaking areas see T. Wylie, “Mortuary Customs at Sa-Skya, Tibet”, HJAS 25 
(1964—65) 229—42; M. Brauen, “Death Customs in Ladakh”, Kailash 9 (1982) 
319—32; C. Ramble, “Status and Death: Mortuary Rites and Attitudes to the Body in 
a Tibetan Village”, Kailash 9 (1982) 333-56; T. Skorupski, The Cremation 
Ceremony according to the Byang-gter Tradition”, Kailash 9 (1982) 361-76; etc.) It 
is, finally, worth noting that although an immense amount of work has been done on 
Medieval Christian monasticism relatively little has, again, been done on monastic 
nmerals — see, however, for some interesting comparative and contrastive material, L. 
Gougaud, “Anciennes coutumes claustrales. La mort du moine”. Revue Mabillon 
(1929) 283—302; J. Leclercq, “Documents sur la mort des moines”, Revue Mabillon 
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(1955) 165—79; (1956) 65—81; J.-L. Lemaitre, “L’inscription dans les necrologes 
clunisiens, XI e -XII c siecles”, in La mort au moyen age. Colloque de /’association des 
historiensmedievistes frangais reunis a Strasbourg en juin 1975 au palais universitaire 
(Strasbourg: 1977) 153—67; J.-L. Lemaitre, “La mort et la commemoration des 
defunts dans les prieures”, in Prieurs et prieures dans Voccident medieval , ed. J-L. 
Lemaitre (Geneve: 1987) 181-190; L. Gougaud, Devotions et pratiques ascetiques du 
moyen age (Paris: 1925) 129-42 (“Mourir sous le froc”); etc. ^ ; 

4 For a preliminary survey and discussion of this evidence see G. Schopen, An Old 

Inscription from Amaravatl and the Cult of the Local Monastic Dead in Indian c 

Buddhist Monasteries”, J1ABS 14.2 (1991). j 

5 K. R Norman, “The Value of the Pali Tradition”, ‘ Jagajjyoti ’ Buddha Jayanti : 

Annual (Calcutta: 1984) 1-9, esp. 4, 7; cf. K. R Norman, “Pali Philology and the i 

Study of Buddhism”, The Buddhist Heritage (Buddhica Britannica, Series Continua I) ; 
(Tring, U.K.: 1989) 29—53; also the much earlier S. Levi, “Observations sur une ■ 
langue precanonique du bouddhisme”, JA (1912) 495—514, esp. 511. 

6 A. Csoma de Koros, “Analysis of the Dulva”, Asiatic Researches 20 (1836) 41-93, 3 

esp. 71, 89; cf. A. Csoma de Koros, Analyse du Kandjour , traduite et augmentee par | 
L. Feer (Annales du musee guimet, 2) (Lyon: 1881) 175, 192, 194. , 

7 W. W. Rockhill, The Life of Buddha and the Early History of His Order derived J 
from Tibetan Works in the Bkhah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur (London: 1884) 112, 116, j 

150, etc. u > 

8 P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasdstra, Vol. IV (Poona: 1953) 234—35. The idea that 

“the Vinaya” treats “all details of the daily life of the recluses” rather than simply the l 
staggering number of areas in which there were problems is also still with us: “As the ; 
sahgha evolved, regulations developed governing the cenobitical life. These ordi- - 
nances, preserved in the Vinaya Pitaka of the Pali Canon, detail every aspect of the ■ 

lives of monks and runs [read: nuns] in the sangha”; K. G. Zysk, Asceticism and ^ 

Healing in Ancient India . Medicine in the Buddhist Monastery (Oxford: 1991) 39. If > 
such characterizations of the scope of “the Vinaya” are accepted, then we are stuck I 
with an interesting irony: “... les Vinayapitaka ... ne soufflent mot des nombreuses j 
pratiques spirituelles, meditations, recueillements, etc., qui constituaient l’essence | 
meme de la ‘religion’ bouddhique” (A. Bareau, “La construction et le culte des stupa " 
d’apres les Vinayapitaka”, BEFEO 50 (1960) 249). To say that the Vinayas “ne 
soufflent mot” about such matters is too strong, but the point remains: if we had to 
judge by the Vinayas, we would have to conclude that “pratiques spirituelles” had ! 

little, if any, place in the daily life of monks and nuns. 1 

9 See most recently A. Yuyama, Systematische Obersicht iiber die buddhistische l 

Sanskrit-Literatur. Erster Teil. Vinaya-Texte, Hrsg. H. Bechert (Wiesbaden: 1979) 3 

12—33; K. Wille, Die Handschriftliche Uberlieferung des Vinayavastu der MCtla- < 

sarvdstivadin (Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland. Supple- • 
mentband 30) (Stuttgart: 1990). < ] 

10 £t. Lamotte, Histoire du bouddhisme indien. des origines a Fere saka (Louvain: ^ 

1958) 187, for example, refers to the Chinese translation as “mediocre et incomplete’;; 
E. Frauwallner, The Earliest Vinaya and the Beginnings of Buddhist Literature , 195 ] 

says it “is not only incomplete but also full of gaps . The Chinese translation , he ... 

says, “is also much less exact than the Tibetan one”. Levi, JA (1912) 509 had even i 

earlier said: “Du Vinaya des Mula-Sarvastivadins, nous avons deux traductions: une en • 
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chinois, par Yi-tsing, du type des belles infideles’; une autre en tibetain, scrupuleuse- 
ment litterale”. J. W. de Jong, “Les sutrapitaka des sarvastivadin et des mulasarvasti- 
vadin”, in Melanges d’indianisme a la memoire de Louis Renou (Paris: 1968) 401, 
has, “en comparant les versions chinoise et tibetaine du Vinaya des Mulasarvasti- * 
vadin”, argued that some of these characterizations are unjustified, that some of the 
omissions in I-tsing’s translation can be accounted for since “les manuscrits de Gilgit 
prouvent qu’il [I-tsing] a du traduire une recension plus breve”; but see also E. Huber, 
-gtudes bouddhiques I. — Les fresques inscrites de Turfan”, BEFEO 14 (1914) 13—’ 
14. 

11 See below and n. 50. 

12 Pali Vinaya i, 302 ff; I. B. Homer, The Book of the Discipline (London: 1951) 

Vol. IV, 434 ff; for some discussion on the problems of inheritance and the Pali 
Vinaya see U. Gaung, A Digest of the Burmese Buddhist Law concerning Inheritance 
and Marriage (Rangoon: 1908) Vol. I, 447-68; R. Lingat, “Vinaya et droit laique. 
Etudes sur les conflits de la loi religieuse et de la loi laique dans l’indochine 
hinayaniste”, BEFEO 37 (1937) 415—77; esp. 443 ff. 

13 See J. Gemet, Les aspects economique du bouddhisme dans la societe chinoise du 
v* ail x? siecle (Paris: 1956) 61 ff — though dealing primarily with China, Gernet’s 
study is still probably the best thing we have on the economic structures of Indian 
Buddhist monasteries as they are described in texts of Indian origin. 

14 Gilgit Manuscripts iii 2, 113—48. 

15 Gilgit Manuscripts iii 2, 117 ff. 

16 For yogam manasilcdram the Tibetan translation has only yid la byedpa (Derge 3, 
204, Tog 3, 267, Peking 41, 279-5). Compare the list of activities ignored in the 
Mulasarvdstivdda passage with the similar but divergent list found at Pali Vinaya i 
190 (rincanti uddesam paripuccham adhisilam adhicittam adhipanham - said of 
monks preoccupied with making and ornamenting shoes), iii 235 (said of nuns 
preoccupied with washing, dyeing and combing sheep’s wool). 

Gilgit Buddhist Manuscripts vi, fol. 848.7—9; Gilgit Manuscripts iii 2, 120 3—4 — 
Tibetan: Derge 3, 204; Tog 3, 267; Peking 41, 279-5. 

18 Tibetan &ol ba byed pa na } and context, both suggest that something like jnaptydm 
kriyamandyam has dropped out of the Gilgit manuscript; cf. the following note. 

The Civara-vastu , the vastu in which this passage occurs in the Sanskrit text may 
not have been translated by I-tsing into Chinese (See Frauwallner, The Earliest Vinaya 
and the Beginnings of Buddhist Literature , 195). Durt, however, refers to a very 
similar list of “five occasions” which occurs in the Vinaya-samgraha (Taisho 1458): 

1 battement de gong ... 2* recitation du Sankei Mujokyo ... le sutra tripartite 
3 salutation profonde ... 4* distribution de Batonnets ... 5° proclamation d’une 
mot ion ..(H. Durt, “Chu”, Hobogirin, cinquieme fascicule (Paris/Tokyo: 1979) 

437) and I-tsing certainly knew the Civara-vastu . At least one entire chapter of his 
Record is in fact a translation of a long passage from this vastu , as N. Dutt pointed 
out long ago (Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts iii 2, x-xi) - the chapter in question is 
number xxxvi (see, A Record of the Buddhist Religion as Practiced in India and the 
Malay Archipelago by I-tsing f trans. J. Takakusu (London: 1896) 189-93). - The 
m ure to recognize that this chapter of the Record was a translation of part of the 
Mulasarvastivdda-vinaya has misled a number of scholars who have presented it as a 
retlection of actual monastic practice in India at the time of I-tsing’s visit - cf. Lingat, 
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BEFEO 37 (1937) 464; Gernet. Les aspects economiques du bouddhisme dans la 
societe chinoise du V au x* siecle , 71—73; A. Bareau, “'‘Indian and Ancient Chinese 
Buddhism: Institutions Analogous to the Jisa”, Comparative Studies in Society and 
History 3 (1961) 447; A. Bareau, “Etude du bouddhisme. Aspects du bouddhisme 
indien decrits par Ttsing”, ACF 1989—1990, 631—40.) The fact that the Clvara- 
vastu is not now found in the Taisho may only indicate that it was one of Ttsing s 
works that was lost after his death (cf. A. Hirakawa, Monastic Discipline for the 
Buddhist Nuns (Patna: 1982) 12). For a detailed description of the procedure 
involved in distributing “tickets” mentioned in our passage see the article by Durt 
mentioned above. 

20 Gilgit Manuscripts iii 2, 120.6; Gilgit Manuscripts iii 4, 79.13; Avadanasataka i 
272.1 (cf. L. Feer, Avadanasataka. Cent legendes bouddhiques (Paris: 1891) 185, 
who translates mundikd gandi by “la cloche funebre”.) 

21 Peking 41, 279-5; Gilgit Manuscripts iii 4, 79 n. 3; Peking 40, 184-3 ; 

22 This is especially clear in the monastic funeral described in Avadanasataka^ i 
271 ff: tato ’sya sabrahmacdribhir mundikam gandlm parahatya sarirdbhinirhdrah 
krtah / tato ’sya satire sarirapujam krtvd vihdram agatah /. It is almost equally clear 
that this avaddna is a narrative elaboration of the much simpler accounts in the 
Civara-vastu of the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya in which the first set of rules governing 
monastic funerals is presented (see below; on the ‘sectarian’ affiliation of the 
Avadanasataka see J.-U. Hartmann, “Zur Frage der Schulzugehorigkeit des 
Avadanasataka”, in Zur Schulzugehorigkeit von Werken der Hinayana-Literatur, Hrsg. 
H. Bechert, Erster Teil (Gottingen: 1985) 219—24). 

23 See below n. 62. 

24 Gilgit Manuscripts iii 2, 144.14, in the account of the death of a monk who had 
left his bowl and robe in the keeping of others: visucitah kdlagatah / sa bhiksubhih 
smasdnam nitvd dagdhah / dharmasravanam dattam / anupurvena vihdrah pravistah L 

25 Verge 10, 226.2, in an account of the funeral of Mahaprajapati in which the 
Buddha himself is given a prominent part. 

26 See below n. 63. 

27 M. Helffer, “Le gandi: un simandre tibetain d’origine indienne”. Yearbook for 
Traditional Music 15 (1983) 112-25; I. Vandor, “The Gandi: A Musical Instrument 
of Buddhist India Recently Identified in a Tibetan Monastery”, The World of Music 
17 (1975) 24—27. (cf. S. Levi & £d. Chavannes, “Quelques titres enigmatiques dans 
la hierarchie ecclesiastique du bouddhisme indien”, JA (1915) 213 215.) References 
to the use of the gandi are frequent in the Mulasarvdstivdda-vinaya - see, as a 
sample, Gilgit Manuscripts iii 2, 145, 156, 158; iii 3, 9; iii 4, 35, 36, 37, 81, 92; 
Sanghabheda-vastu ii 83; Sayandsana & Adhikarana-vastus 41, 55, 85, 106; etc. It is^ 
interesting to note that striking “la tablette du cloitre, ... cette sorte de gong funebre , 
also signalled the beginning of monastic funerals in Medieval Western monasteries 
(Gougaud, Review mabillon (1929) 281, 290), and its function there too marks the 
communal nature of the event (Lemaitre, Prieurs et prieures dans I’occident medieval , 
185: “... on sonne le claquoir (tabula) pour reunir les freres .. .”). 

28 Gilgit Buddhist Manuscripts iv, fol. 852.3-5; Gilgit Manuscripts iii 2, 126.17-127.3 
- Tibetan: Derge 3, 210.2-4; Tog 3, 275.5-276.1; Peking 41, 280-5-4 to 5-6. 

29 S. Levi, “Les elements de formation du Divyavadana”, TP 8 (1907) 105—22, esp. 
122 (“De ce point de vue, la langue du Mula Sarvastivada Vinaya prend, par ses 
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ctrangetes meme, une importance exceptionnelle; elle montre le Sanscrit de Panini 
cntraine par la circulation de la vie reelle, en voie d’alteration normale, sur les’confins 
des pracrits ...”); Gnoli, Sahghabhedavastu i xx n. 2. 

» Both here and in II and III below, the Tibetan translators appear to have 
construed the dead monk s speech as a rhetorical question. The Tibetan in fact looks 
like it might be translating an interrogative ma construction (cf. BHSG §§ 42.12— 
42.16); in III, the final text in this series cited below, the manuscript itself has a 
negative in the parallel construction, but it is na not ma. 

31 Gilgit Manuscripts iii 2, 127.5 (bhiksavas tam abhinirhrtya , of the dead body of an 
ordinary monk); Pravrajyavastu , fol. 12r.2 (bahir api nirhrtya, of the dead body of the 
teacher Samjayin); Divyavadana 281.30 ( sibikabhir nirha'ritvd , of the dead body of 
Aioka); Avadanasataka i 272.1 (sabrahmacdribhir . . . sarirdbhinirhdrah krtah y of the 
body of a dead monk); Uddna 8.21 (sanrakam mahcakam dropetva niharitvd y of the 
dead body of an ascetic); Pali Vinaya iv 308 (bhikkhuniyo tam bhikkhunim niharitvd y 
of the dead body of a nun); etc. there are, of course, other technical meanings for 
abhinirhara ; cf. M. H. F. Jayasuriya, “A Note on Pali abhinihdra and Cognate Forms 
in the Light of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit”, in Ahjall Papers on Indology and 
Buddhism (O. H. de A. Wijesekera Volume) (Peradeniya: 1970) 50—54. 

32 J. J^n, Life in Ancient India as Depicted in the Jain Canon and Commentaries . 6th 
Century B.C. to 17th Century A.D. y 2nd ed. (New Delhi: 1984) 281-84; esp. 283 
where niharana is cited as the term for “the ceremony of taking out the dead”. 

33 ddahanam nitvd: Gilgit Manuscripts iii 2, 127.13 (dur khrod du khyer te\ of the 
body of a monk); iii 2, 125.14 (sreg tu khyer nas\ of the body of a monk); smasdnam 

[ nitvd: Gilgit Manuscripts iii 2, 144.14 (dur khrod du bsregs nas ; of the body of a 

; monk); tam ddaya dahanam gatdh: Gilgit Manuscripts iii 2, 118.15 (de khyor te sreg tu 

I dong ngo; of the body of a monk) — cf. Sahghabhedavastu i 70; 163; Derge 10, 224 
t c ff; 444; 472; Divyavadana 428; etc. It will, perhaps, be clear from even the small 
| sample cited here that the Tibetan translations of the terms and phrases involved are 
* neither consistent nor exact; cf. n. 38 below. 

[ 34 Gil S u Buddhist Manuscripts vi, fol. 852.5-8; Gilgit Manuscripts iii 2, 127.4-11 - 

Tibetan: Derge 3, 210.4-6; Tog 3, 276.1-5; Peking 41, 280-5-6 to 281-1-1. 

G. Schopen, Monks and the Relic Cult in the Mahaparinibbdnasutta : An Old 
Misunderstanding in Regard to Monastic Buddhism”, in From Benares to Beijing: 

Essays on Buddhism and Chinese Religions in Honour of Prof Jan Yun-hua y ed. G. 
Schopen & K. Shinohara (Oakville: 1991) 187—201. 

On the meaning of the term puja and the kinds and range of activities it can refer 
to see J. Charpentier, “The Meaning and Etymology of Puja”, Indian Antiquary 56 
(1927) 93—99; 130—36; L. de la Vallee Poussin, “Totemisme et Vegetalisme”, 

Bulletin de la classe des lettres et des sciences morales et politiques , Academie Royale 
de belgique y 5 e serie, T.XV (1929) 37—52; P. Thieme, “Indische Worter und Sitten”, 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 93 (1939) 105-39; esp. 

105 23; A. L. Basham, ‘The Evolution of the Concept of the Bodhisattva”,’in The 
Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhism , ed. L. S. Kawamura (Waterloo: 1981) 19-59; esp. 
al 6; E ‘ Ferro ' Luzzi ’ “ Abhiseka y the Indian Rite that Defies Definition”, 
nthr0 P° s 76 (1981) 707—42; A. Ostor, Puja in Society (Lucknow: 1982); D. D. 
Malvania, “The Word pQja and Its Meaning”, Indologica Taurinensia 14 (1987-88) 
269-73; etc. 7 
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37 See below n. 43. 

3X T. W. Rhys Davids & W. Stede, The Pali Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary 
(London: 1921-25) 698 s.v. sarira. It is worth noting here that the handling of the 
term sarira-puja by the Tibetan translators is far from satisfactory and a long way 
from their usual consistency. In this passage and in III cited below sarira-puja is 


translated by ro la mchod pa, ro la mchod pa byas la, and ro la mchod pa byas; ro 
means first "dead body, corpse, carcass”, then “body”, then “residue, remains, 
sediment”. Avaddnasataka ii 272.2, however, which reads sarirdbhinirhdrah krtah / 
tato 'sya sarire sarira-pujdm krtvd is translated tvs bu phyir phyung ngo / de nos dei 
rusbu larus bu’i mchod pa byas nets. Here, then, where the first occurrence of sarira, 
and almost certainly the second and third, can only mean “body”, the Tibetan ^ 
translates it in all three instances by rus bu which can only mean “small bone or 
"bones in general”. Again, especially in the first instance, sarira cannot possibly mean 
“bone” since the context makes it certain that it refers to a newly dead “body” which 
has not even been removed from the monk’s cell, let alone cremated. Likewise, in the 
Mahdparinirvana-sutra there are several occurrences of the term sarira-puja in 
passages narrating events which preceded the cremation, that is to say prior to the 
time that there could have been any “bones” or “relics”. At 36.2, where Ananda asks 
what should be done with the body of the Buddha after his death, sarira-pujayam 
autsukyam apadyemahi is translated by sku gdung la ... mchod pa ji snyed cig brtson 
par bgyi lags (similarly at 46.4); at 48.8, where the wandering Ajivaka tells Maha- _ ; 
kasyapa that the Buddha is dead and that his body was honored for seven days, sanre 
sarirapujd is translated by sku gdung la mchod pa bgyis pa); but at 49.19, where 
Kasyapa formulates his intention to personally repeat the sarira-puja of the Buddha’s 
body that had already been performed by the Mallas, he says: yan nv ahatp svayam ; 
eva bhagavatah sarirapujayam autsukyam apadyeya, and this is translated into Tibetan, 
by ma la bdag nyid kyis bcom Idan 'das la mchod pa’i las bya'o snyam du spro ba . 
bskyed nas. In other words, in the same text, sarira is sometimes translated by sku 
gdung, which is the respect form of rus and means first of all if not exclusively — 



"bone”, in contexts where there could not yet have been any “bone ; or it is some- | 
times not translated at all: 49.19, where the Sanskrit text has "worship of the body of ) 
the Blessed One”, the Tibetan has simply “worship of the Blessed One” himself. Thercj 
are, moreover, numerous instances where we do not have the Sanskrit original, but , 
where it was almost certainly sarira-puja. Here too there is considerable variation: at ,i 
Derge 10, 480, for example, immediately after Sariputra's death a fellow monk is said j 
to have id ri’i bu'i ring bsrel la lus kyis mchod pa byas te. Context makes it virtually ) 
certain that this can only refer to funeral procedures, and it is very likely that the .) 
original read sarire sarirapujd , but in spite of this the Tibetan literally means some- . 
thing like “performing the worship with the body on the relics of Sariputra”. Later in j 
the same account - Derge 10, 488 - where again the original almost certainly had ; 
sarire sarirapujd, and where the reference is undoubtedly to post-cremation remains, ■ 
the Tibetan has ring bsrel la ring bsrel gyi mchod pa bgyi’o. In the account of the 3 
death of Mahaprajapat! (Derge 10, 224 ff) we find lus la mchod pa; in the account of 
the death of Prasenajit ( Derge 10, 174) we find both khog pa la mchod pa and lus la l 
mchod pa; in the account of the death of the monk Gavampati, rus pa la rus pa’i | 
mchod pa (Derge 10, 606) - in all these cases the original was almost certainly 1 
sarirapujd or sarire sarirapujd. It is not impossible that a systematic survey of the | 
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Tibetan handling of the term might reveal meaningful patterns in what now appears to 
be confusion, but such a survey has yet to be done. It is also worth noting that — 
although rare - there are traces of the use of the term sarira-puja to refer not to a 
funereal procedure, but to honor directed towards post-cremational re mains This 
appears to be the case several times in the account concerning the remains of 
Sariputra at Derge 10, 488 ff; likewise, at Divydvadana 252.10, when As'oka 
expresses his desire to honor the stupas of the Buddha’s famous disciples, the Sanskrit 
text has him say tesdm sarirapujdm karisyami (J. Przyluski, La legende de Tempereur 
A(oka (Afoka-avadana) dans les textes indiens et chinois (Annales du musee guimet, 
32) (Paris: 1923) 257, however, translates the parallel passage in the A-yii-wang- 
chuan (Taisho 2042) as “ Me veux maintenant honorer les stupa des grands disciples 
...’”); see also Schopen, From Benares to Beijing, 195 ff. Note, finally, that the 
Sanskrit sources themselves do not always use the term sarira-puja; cf. a 70. 

» Divydvadana 281.30 (note that for Vaidya’s sibikdbhir nirharitv’d sarirapujdm krtvd 
rdjdnam pratisthdpayisyama, the text given in S. Mukhopadhyaya, The Asokdvaddria 
Sanskrit Text compared with Chinese Versions (New Delhi: 1963) 132.7 provides an 
important variant: sivikabhir nirharitvd sarirapujdm knvd dhmdpayitva rdjdnam 
pratisthdpayisyama - this reading makes it very clear that sarirapujd preceded 
cremation); Derge 10, 174. The fact that known kings — including and especially 
As'oka - did not receive the funeral of a Cakravartin only emphasizes the purely 
ideal, if not entirely artificial character of both the idea and the description of such a 
funeral in the texts and the fourfold classification of those “worthy of a stupa” as well - 
cf. A. Bareau, Recherches sur la biographie du buddha dans le sutrapitaka et les 
vinayapitaka anciens: II. Les derniers mois, le parinirvana et les junerailles, T.II (Paris: 
1971) 50 ff, G. de Marco, I “Kusana" nella vita del Buddha. Per una Analisi del 
Rapporto tra Potere Politico e Religione nell' Antico Candhdra (Supplemento n 34 
agli Annali) (Napoli: 1983) 47—54; etc. 

Gilgit Buddhist Manuscripts vi, fol. 852.8—10; Gilgit Manuscripts iii 2 127 12_18 

- Tibetan: Derge 3, 210.7-211.2; Tog 3, 276.5-277.1; Peking 41, 281-1-1 to 

*! Gilgit Manuscripts iii 2, 144.14; Derge 10, 472.2 ff; Derge 10, 224.6 ff; Avaddna¬ 
sataka i 272 ff; etc. - reference to both or either is not, however, invariably found in 
references to monastic funerals. Sometimes such references contain only phrases like 
tarn adahane samskdrya or tam ddahanam nitvd samskdrya ( Gilgit Manuscripts iii 2, 
118.16; 125.4), where a recitation of Dharma and transfer of merit are probably 
simply understood. -- For the importance of performing a “puja of the teacher (i.e. 
the Suddha)” (sdstus ca pujd) for a dying but not yet dead monk see Gilgit Manu¬ 
scripts m 2, 124.11 ff. - It is again worth noting the similar procedures stipulated in 
les coutumiers monastiques” composed in the Medieval West: w ... on annonce la 
nouveile au chapitre et Von fait aussitot un office pour le defunt, avec sonnerie de 
cloches ; “les freres residant dans cette dependance (prieure, prevote, etc....) font 
pour le mort ce qui se fait dans le monastery e’est-a-dire l’office des morts pendant 
sept jours, avec glas le premier jour, distribution d’une pitance (justicia) pendant 
treme jours avec chant du psaume Verba mea (Ps. 141) et de cinq autres psaumes 
pour le defunt” (Lemaitre, Prieurs et prieures dans Voccident medieval, 185; Gougaud 
Revue Mabillon (1929) 281 ff. S ’ 

42 For what is probably still the best discussion of the subtleties sometimes involved 
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--•'.jn w hat is called the “transfer of merit” see J. Filliozat, "Sur le domaine semantique de 
punya”, in lndianisme et bouddhisme. Melanges offerts d mgr. Etienne Lamotte 

(Louvain-la-neuve: 1980) 102—116. . ... 

43 g ee _noting the language used to express such “transfers” Gilgit Manuscripts ui 

1 220.12 (ndmna daksinam ddiseyam — to pretas who were the deceased relatives of 
a group of laymen); Gilgit Manuscripts iii 4, 181.5, 18; 182.12 (namna daksinam 
adesaya - to deceased relatives); Derge 10, 472.2 ff ( yon bsngo thing - to a 
deceased monk); Sayanasana &Adhikarana-vastus 37.7 {namna daksina ddestavya- 
37.11; namna daksinam uddisasi - both to deceased donors who had given viharas 
to the Order); Gilgit Manuscripts iii 4, 161.1 (ndmna daksinam ddeksyati - to 
deceased parents by a son); Rab tu 'byuri ba’i gzi ii 41.9 (min gis yon bsrio ba byed 
par gyur cig - to deceased parents by a son); for literature related to this Vtnaya ■ 
see Avaddnasataka i 272.13 (ndmna daksina adista - to a deceased monk by the g 
Buddha); Divydvaddna 1.23; 286.24; Avaddnasataka i 15.1; 197.3; 277.2; etc. - all ( 
to deceased parents by a son). There are as well instances which use the same V 
vocabulary but where the transfer is directed to living beings: Sarighabhedavastu t | 

199.25 daksina adista - by the Buddha to his father); Gilgit Manuscripts iii 4, 80 | 

(daksinddestavyeti — connected with the Posadha cf. the last verse of the Mula - ^ 

sarvdstivdda Prdtimoksa Sutra: prdtimoksasamuddesdd yat punyam samuparjitam / j 
asesas tena lokoyam maunlndram padam dpnuyai it A. C. Baneijee, Two Buddhist 
Vinaya Texts in Sanskrit (Calcutta: 1977) 56); Mahaparinirvdna-sutra 6.10, 6.13 _ 

( namna daksinam adisava; daksinam adiset — to local devas). In his work on the Palir 
Petavatthu H.S. Gehman noted and carefully studied parallel expressions (H. S. ;; 
Gehman, “Adisati, Anvadisati, Anudisati and Uddisati in the Petavatthu”, JAOS 43 ij 
(1923) 410—21). In a short note written long before the Sanskrit text of the ^ _ tj 

Mulasarvdstivdda-vinaya was available, he also argued that expressions like namna Y 
daksinddesana in the Avaddnasataka were “Palisms” (H. S. Gehman, “A Palism in r 
Buddhist Sanskrit”, JAOS 44 (1924) 73-75). But in fact it now appears that such « 
expressions are much more firmly anchored in Sanskrit - especially Mulasarvastivada 
- sources and are of limited and late occurrence in Pali sources: they occur v 

frequently only in texts like the Petavatthu, very rarely elsewhere - at Ahguttara w : 
43 (petdnam dakkhinam anuppadassati) and once in the Pali Mahaparinibbana-sutta 
(1.31: tdsam dakkhinam ddise - the same expression in the same verse also appears 4 
in the parallel accounts to the Mahaparinibbana passage that are now found at Udana 
85 ff and Pali Vinaya i 228 ff). This pattern of occurrence of the expression _ j 
dakkhinam ddis- in Pali sources - noting especially its occurrence in the Maha- 
parinibbdna-sutta - parallels that of the term sarira-puja. Both are firmly rooted and 
frequent in Mulasarvastivada sources (see above n. 38), both are rare in anything bu 
“late” Pali sources, but both occur prominently in the Pali Mahaparinibbana-sutta (c . 
J. P. McDermott, Development in the Early Buddhist Concept of Kamma/Karma (New 
Delhi: 1984) 41 ff, although his views are not themselves free of problems). It is 
possible that we may have in both expressions indications of the influence of 1 

continental sources on canonical Pali. It is worth noting too that at least the expres- , 
sion daksinddesana is not limited to Mulasarvastivada sources. In the Sphutartha 
Srighandcdra-samgraha-tikd of Jayaraksita, for example, the term occurs and is “ 
provided with a ‘definition’: daksinadesanan ca danagathapathah (Sanghasena, ed.. 
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Sphutartha Srighandcdrasaiigrahatika (Tibetan Sanskrit Works Series XI) (Patna: 

1968) 36.10): “‘Assignment of gift’ is the reading of gift-verses” (J. D. M. Derrett, A 
Textbook for Novices : Jayaraksita’s * Perspicuous Commentary on the Compendium of 
Conduct by Srighana” (Pubblicazioni di Indologica Taurinensia XV) (Torino: 1983) 
44). This work it appears is affiliated with the Mahasanghika (cf. M. Shimoda, “The 
Sphutartha Srighandcarasangrahatikd and the Chinese Mahasanghika Vinaya", IBK 
39.1 (1990) 495-92. Finally, for some interesting suggestions concerning the’ 
background of the expression see B. Oguibenine, “La daksina dans le Rgveda et le 
transfert de merite dans le bouddhisme”, in Indological and Buddhist Studies. Volume 
in Honour of Professor J. W. de Jong on his Sixtieth Birthday, ed. L. A Hercus et al 
(Canberra: 1982) 393-414. 

«* Kane, History of Dharmasastra, Vol. IV, 257. 

« Srautakosa. Encyclopedia of Vedic Sacrificial Literature, Vol. I-Enelish Section- 
Part n (Poona: 1962) 1037. * 


---- j —j — uo a utuci unucibutnumg oi some otherwise 

puzzling elements in the Mahaparinirvdna-sutra. The Sanskrit version, for example, 
goes to some trouble to indicate that although the funereal sarira-puja had already 
been performed for the Buddha when Mahakasyapa finally reached Kus'inagara he 
nevertheless is made to repeat the entire procedure himself (49.18—20). This at first 
light seems both odd and unnecessary. But it makes perfect sense if - as is not 
. unlikely - the compiler of the text ‘knew’ that Kas'yapa was the chief heir of the 
Buddha (cf. Gilgit Manuscripts iii 1, 259-60), and if he ‘knew’ that for a monk to 
Inherit he must perform or participate in the funeral of the deceased. Seen from this 
point of view Kasyapa could not be what he was supposed to be unless he had 
performed the sarira-puja or had participated in the funeral. Kasyapa’s role in the Pali 
version of the text — though slightly less odd — can also be explained in this way 
R F. Gombrich, Precept and Practice. Traditional Buddhism in the Rural 
Highlands of Ceylon (Oxford: 1971) 243. 

** Something similar has somewhat hesitantly been noted by Knipe in regard to 
Hindu funereal practice: “The doctrines of transmigration and liberation transformed 
the whole of ancient Indian speculation and practice, but the rites accorded the 
ancestors bear a stamp of rigorous antiquity. They appear to endure beside the newer 
sentiments of sar.tsdra and moksa". “The ritual world view of early vedic religion 
could abide through several strenuous periods via the directives of the sutras and 
iastras for individual funeral and ancestral rites, with remarkably little tampering from 
innovative doctrines, theologies, and cosmographies that gradually eroded the official 
institutional structures of vedic religion. Although the concern shifted from the early ’ 
vedic desire for a state of perpetual non-death or immortality to the dilemmas of 
sarpsara and the ideal of moksa, the intention of the srdddhas survived, and the 
understanding of the passage of the deceased as a cosmogonic progression, with an 
individuals salvation dependent on the correct ritual activity of his descendants, 
permitte these archaic ceremonies for the dead to continue to the present day”* D 
M. Knipe, Sapindikarana: the Hindu Rite of Entry into Heaven”, in Religious 
p fT” 2 th ?i a t Insights f rom lhe Histor y a " d Anthropology of Religions, ed. 
121-l-22 yn0 dS & E H Waugh (University Park & London: 1977) 111-24, esp. 112, 
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« Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha and the Early History of His Order, 112. 

5" l. de La Vallee Poussin, “Staupikam”, HJAS 2 (1935) 286—87. 

51 A. Seidel, “Dabi”, Hobogirin, sixieme fascicule (Paris/Tokyo: 1983) 577 f. 

52 Derge 10, 472.2—474.1; Tog 9, 704.7—707.5; Peking 44, 91—4—3 to 92—1—1. 

The footnote numbers inserted into the text refer to the separate critical apparatus 
which follows it and in which variants - most of little consequence - are recorded. 

53 This entire paragraph is made up of sterotypic phrases used to describe an 
orthodox union and birth — cf. Gilgit Manuscripts iii 2, 1 2, 52; iii 4, 6, 15, 23, 24; : 
28; 29; 53; Sayanasana &Adhikarana-vastus 13; Sahghabhedavastu i 27; Rab tu 
'byuh ba’i gzi ii 7; 21; 23; 42; Pravrajyavastu , 312; Divyavadana 2; Avadanasataka i 
206; 261; 295; etc. 

54 For the whole of what has been abbreviated here see Feer, Avadana-fataka , 3; 
Pravrajyavastu 16. 

55 As with the Sanskrit texts from the Civara-vastu treated above, so here in the 
Tibetan text the style is sometimes elliptical and there is a considerable reliance on 
pronouns whose referents sometimes need to be drawn out. 

56 The Sanskrit is cited from Gilgit Manuscripts iii 2, 140.14. 

57 For the Sanskrit underlying much of this paragraph cf. Gilgit Manuscripts iii 1, 

285.17 ff: (said of a monk bitten by a snake) sa tathd vihvalo brdhmanagrhapatibhir , 
drstah 1 te kathayanti / bhavantah katarasydyam grhapateh putra iti i aparaih 
samdkhydtam / amukasya iti / te kathayanti / andthdndm sramanasdkyaputriydndm 
madhye pravrajitah / yadi na pravrajito 'bhavisyat jhdtibhir asya cikitsd karitd 
abhavisyad iti /; see also Gilgit Manuscripts iii 1, ix. 10, although the passage there ^ 
involves considerable reconstruction. Note too that our text has no word for “funeral^ 
which I supply both here and below. A literal translation would be more like “would 1 
surely have performed the honors/ceremonies”, “honors/ceremonies for a (deceased) 
monk are to be performed”, etc. - For Sanskrit phrases which might lie behind rim 
gro byas par ’gyur ba, etc., see below n. 70. 7 

58 So de La Vallee Poussin, HJAS 2 (1935) 286, translates the Chinese. In a note he 
suggests the Chinese was translating sarira-puja , but the Tibetan would not support 
this; cf. n. 38 above. 

59 So de La Vallee Poussin, HJAS 2 (1935) 286; Seidel Hobogirin, sixieme fasc. 57 ^ 

60 So de La Vallee Poussin, HJAS 2 (1935) 286; Seidel Hobogirin, sixieme fasc. 578; 
cf. J. Przyluski, “Le partage des reliques du buddha”, Melanges chinois et bouddhique 4 
4 (1935-36) 341-67; esp. 345-46. 

61 It is virtually certain that Tibetan yon bsngo zhing here is translating some form o\ 
daksindm ddis-\ cf. Mahdparinirvdna-sutra 6.10: ndmnd daksindm ddisasva - yon 
sngo ba mdzad du gsol\ 6.13: daksindm ddiset - yon bsngo byas; Gilgit Manuscripts 
iii 2, 127.18: daksindm uddisya - yon bsngo ba byas nas\ etc. 

62 Determining the precise referent of the term or title Tridandaka is not as easy as 
one might expect. Modern scholars, on the basis of good Chinese evidence (I-tsing, 
colophons from Tun Huang) have with differing degrees of certainty seen in 
Tridandaka a reference to a specific text. Taisho 801, the text in question, has in fact, 
been assigned in various Chinese sources two titles: (Fo shuo) wu ch ang ching , Su fril 
(Spoken by the Buddha) on Impermanency”, a title which has been taken as a 
translation of a Sanskrit tide something like Anityatd-sutra\ and San ch’i ching,* Su 
des Trois Ouvertures” or “les trois informations’ ”. Sometimes the second title is gi ve *® 



as an alternative, sometimes the two titles are simply combined into one: Fo shuo wu 
ch'ang san ch'i ching (de La Vallee Poussin renders the Chinese corresponding to our 
Rsudraka passage by recite les trois informations’, K’i [et] le Sutra sur Pimper- 
manence”, HJAS 2 (1935) 287). Taisho 801, or the Anityatd-sutra, would appear to 
be well suited for a funeral text (see the Sanskrit version edited in I. Yamada, 
“Anityatasutra”, 1BK 20.2 (1972) 1001—996); it appears, moreover, from at least 
Takakusu’s translation, that I-tsing says in his description of a monastic funeral in his 
Record that “while the corpse is burning ... the ‘Sutra on Impermanence’ (Anitya- 
sutra) is recited” (Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion as Practiced in India 
and the Malay Archipelago, 81 82 Bareau, however, in summarizing the passage 
says only: “Un moine recite un bref sermon (sutra) sur l’impermanence (anityatd ).. ”, 
ACF 1989-90, 636); in the account of the funeral of Mahaprajapati in the 
Ksudraka, finally, the Buddha himself is said to have expounded teachings connected 
with impermanence” (mi rtagpa dang Idan pal chos dag bshad nas; Derge 10, 226.2). 
All of this would seem to argue for identifying the Tridandaka with the Anityatd - 
sutra. But there are still other indications that would seem to suggest that the 
Tridandaka was not, in fact, a specific text but a kind of ritual formulary into which 
any given text could be inserted. Although I-tsing does not appear to refer to the 
Tridandaka in his description of a monastic funeral, he does refer to it elsewhere in 
his Record and his description of it is of considerable interest. Levi has translated the 
passage as follows: “Dans les pays occidentaux, 1’adoration des caitya et le service 
ordinaire se font a la fin de Papres-midi ou au crepuscule ... Quand tout le monde 
est definitivement assis, un maitre des sutra monte sur le siege aux lions ( simhasana ) 
et declame un peu de sutra ... Quant aux textes sacres qu’on rdcite, c’est surtout les 
Trois Ouvertures qu on recite. C’est un recueil du au venerable Ma ming (Asvaghosa). 
La premiere partie compte dix vers; l’objet du texte est d’exalter les Trois Joyaux. 
Ensuite vient un texte sacre proprement dit, prononce par le Buddha en personne. 
Apres l’hymne et la recitation, il y a encore plus de dix vers, qui ont trait a la 
deflexion des merites (parindmand) et * la production du voeu (pranidhdna ). Comme 
il y a trois parties qui s’ouvrent successivement, on appelle ce texte sacre les Trois 
Ouvertures” (S. Levi, “Sur la recitation primitive des textes bouddhiques”, JA (1915) 
401—47, esp. 432—34; cf. Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion as Practiced 
in India and the Malay Archipelago, 152-53; R Fujishima, “Deux chapitres extraits 
des memoires d’l-tsing sur son voyage dans Pinde”, JA (1888) 411-39, esp. 416- 
18). This passage is important in at least two ways. First, the Tridandaka described 
here is not a specific text, but a set form of recitation consisting of three parts: (1) 
praise of the three precious things; followed by (2) the recitation of “un texte sacre 
proprement dit”; with the sequence concluded by (3) a formal transfer of merit. The 
“texte sacre” is unspecified and can apparently be any text suitable to the occasion of 
the recitation. The second important thing that I-tsing’s description indicates would 
point in the same direction. We have seen so far in the Mulasarvdstivdda-vinaya that 
t e recitation of the Tridandaka is one of the specified moments for the distribution 
o a eceased monk s estate, and that it is recited as a part of a monastic funeral, 
i-tsing’s description, however, makes it clear that these were not the only ritual 
contexts in which the Tridandaka was used. His description would seem to indicate 
mat it was also used during the daily “adoration des caitya et le service ordinaire”, 
and to these ritual moments we can add others. The Posadha-vastu of the Mulasarvds - 
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tivada-vinaya , for example, associates the recitation of the Tridandaka with the 
fortnightly communal recitation of the Prdtimoksa which is often presented as the 
most important congregational ritual in Buddhist monasticism (see Gilgit Manuscripts 
iii 4 , 80.5 where details concerning the appropriate length of its recitation are given) 
and this association is repeated in the Bod rgya tshig mdzod chen mo which 
characterizes the Tridandaka as a procedure or method of practice connected with 
the Uposadha (gso sbyong gi sbyor chog cig ste - its description of the Tridandaka as 
a recitative formulary corresponds almost exactly to I-tsing’s:... phyag tshal ba i 
rgyud / mdo ’don pa'i rgyud / bsngo ba'i rgyud de rgyud gsum dang Idan pa'i sgo nos J 
tshul khrims mam dag gi mdo la sogs pa'i chos bshad cing nyan par byed pa’o /; Kran ; 
dbyi sun, ed.. Bod rgya tshig mdzod chen mo (Beijing: 1985) Vol. 1, 577). Elsewhere > 
in the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya, moreover, the recitation of the Tridandaka is 
prescribed in the ritual required before cutting down a tree (see the text cited in K. | 
Tokiya, “The Anityata-sutra Quoted in the Tibetan Version of a Mulasarvastivada 
Text”, IBK 34.1 (1985) 164); etc. It is, therefore, not just the structure of the 
Tridandaka as it is described by I-tsing, but also its use in a variety of different ritual^ 
contexts which suggests that it might well have been not a specific text but a specific ^ 
set type of recitation or an established formulary into which any given sutra text could;; 
be inserted. The Chinese identification of the Tridandaka with the Anityata-sutra may:] 
have resulted from the fact that I-tsing sent home the version of the formulary used ^ 
for monastic funerals into which the Anityatd had been inserted and this came to be ^ 
considered the only version. All of this will, of course, require further research to ^ 
settle; so too will the attribution of the formulary to Asvaghosa. For material bearing j 
on both questions see - in addition to the sources already cited - P. Demieville, ^ 
“Bombai”, Hobogirin , Premier fasc. (Tokyo: 1929) 93 ff; R. Sankrtyayana, “Search for,; 
Sanskrit Mss. in Tibet”, Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 24.4 (1938) | 
157—60; E. H. Johnston, “The Tridandamala of Asvaghosa”, Journal of the Bihar and, 
Orissa Research Society 25 (1939) 11—14; Lin Li-Kouang, Vaide-memoire de la vrak 
loi (Paris: 1949) 303-05; L. Giles, Descriptive Catalogue of the Chinese Manuscripts■■ 
from Tunhuang in the British Museum (London: 1957) 114—15; Durt, Hobogirin, J 
Cinquieme fasc., 437; P. Demieville, “Notes on Buddhist Hymnology in the Far East”, 
in Buddhist Studies in Honour of Walpola Rahula, ed. S. Balasooriya, et al. (London: j 
1980) 50 n. 31; Seidel, Hobogirin, Sixieme fasc., 577—78; etc. h 

63 de la Vallee Poussin, HJAS 2 (1935) 287 - here again we have a case where | 
what should be a straightforward referent turns out not to be so. The problems start | 
with an old one. Tibetan translations almost never distinguish between stupa and I 
caitya , both terms almost always being rendered by mchod rten (there are apparent | 
exceptions, but they are extremely rare - see the Mchod rten gcig btab na bye ba | 
btab par ’gyur pa’i gzungs (Peking 6, 151—2—2 to 3—2; 11, 168—4—8 to 5—8) jj 
where the transliteration tsai tya occurs several times). The original that was translated, 
in our passage by mchod rten la phyag mi 'tshal nos and mchod rten la phyag 'tshal j 
bar bya'o cannot therefore be determined. There is also the fact that the Tibetan j 
versions are not in agreement as to whether the text is referring to one or to several * 
mchod rtens : the Derge has in the second occurrence mchod rten la, but both Tog 
and Peking have mchod rten dag la (de la Vallee Poussin translates the Chinese as 4 
singular). Both considerations may bear on an even more important point: we do not j 
know to whom the mchod rten or mchod rtens belonged; we do not know whether j 
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the reference is to a stupa or stupas of the Buddha, or to the stupa or stupas of the 
local monastic dead — it is now clear that the latter were found in considerable 
numbers at a considerable number of mostly very early monastic sites in India (cf. 
Schopen, JIABS 14.2 (1991); for some regional variation in regard to whether such 
structures were called stupas or caityas see p. and n. 38). Taking this category into 
account it is, of course, not impossible that our text might be referring to a stupa built 
for the deceased monk whose funeral has just been performed. It appears, however, 
that at least Mulasarvastivada texts do not seem to link funereal activity per se with 
the erection of stupas for the local monastic dead. In none of the numerous references 
to monastic funerals in Mulasarvastivada literature that I know is there any reference 
to erecting a stupa. In fact the erection of stupas for the local monastic dead is 
legislated separately in the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya not in an account of a funeral, but 
in an account concerning the post-funereal “relics” of Sariputra (Derge 10, 488 ff). 
This would suggest, I think, that in this Vinaya funeral ceremonies and cult activity 
directed towards relics or reliquaries of the local monastic dead were conceived of as 
fundamentally different forms of religious behavior. (It is — in so far as I know — 
only in a few Pali narrative passages that funeral ceremonies for local monks or nuns 
are directly linked with the erection of stupas for them — cf. Uddna 8.21; Pali Vinaya 
iv 308.) In light of these considerations it might be well to assume — until it can be 
shown otherwise — that mchod rten (dag) la phyag ’tshal bar bya'o in our passage 
refers to worshipping the stupa or stupas of the Buddha, and that such an act was the 
final moment of a monastic funeral. What ‘external’ evidence we have also would 
seem to indicate that funeral activity and activity connected with stupas were thought 
of as distinct. I-tsing in his Record refers to something “like a stupa” for the local 
monastic dead, but he seems to indicate that such was not always erected and that 
when it was it was made an indeterminate time after the funeral: the monks, he says, 
“on returning [from the cremation) to their apartments,... cleanse the floor with 
powdered cow-dung. All other things remain as usual. There is no custom as to 
putting on a mourning-dress. They sometimes build a thing like a stupa for the dead, 
to contain his sarira (or relics). It is called a ‘Kula\ which is like a small stupa, but 
without the cupola on it” (Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion as Practiced 
in India and the Malay Archipelago 82; cf. Bareau, ACF 1989—1990, 636: “Apres la 
cremation, on recueille les restes corporels (sarira) et on eleve sur eux un petit 
tumulus appele kula . Celui-ci ressemble a un stupa, mais on ne dresse pas de parasols 
(chattra) a roues (cakra) a son sommet...” — for an attempt to identify what I-tsing 
calls a kula with what is found at a number of monastic sites in India see G. Schopen, 
“Burial ‘ ad sanctos ’ and the Physical Presence of the Buddha in Early Indian 
Buddhism: A Study in the Archeology of Religions”, Religion 17 (1987) 193—225, 
esp. 198—199). Note too that RockhiiPs summary of our text is particularly unsatis¬ 
factory at this point: “Previously to being interred the body must be washed. A cairn 
or tchaitya (mchod rten) must be raised over the remains” (The Life of the Buddha 
and the Early History of His Order, 112). There is no justification in the text itself for 
tns interpretation of either injunction: it is the monks who participated in the funeral 
w o must wash, and the mchod rten is to be worshipped not “raised”. 

A5 LB. Homer, The Book of the Discipline, Vol. I (Oxford: 1938) xvi-xvii. 

M Corner, The Book of the Discipline, Vol. I, xxix. 

Homer, The Book of the Discipline, Vol. I, xv. 
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67 Ch Malamoud, “Les morts sans visage. Remarques sur I’ideologie funeraire dans le 
brahmanisme", in La mort, les morts dans les societes anciennes , ed. G. Gnoli et J.-P. 
Vernant (Cambridge & Paris: 1982) 441—453, esp. 445, 441, 449. 

68 L. Dumont, Homo Hierarchicus . The Caste System and Its Implications ; Comp. rev. 
Eng. ed. (Chicago: 1980) 49—50. 

69 Jain has recently argued that the "elaborate rules for disposing of the dead bodies 

of Jain monks" found in Jain literature are also early: “The material contained in the 
Bhagiavatl] Ard[dhandj belongs to the time of early Jainism when the division of . 
Svetambara and Digambara did not exist in the Jain sangha” (J. Jain, "Disposal of the = 
Dead in the Bhagavati Aradhana", JOIB 38 (1988) 123—131, — Though a late text, <■ 
see the interesting description of “The Funeral of a Renouncer" in J. P. Ohvelle (ed.),. ? 
Samnyasapaddhati of Rudradeva (The Adyar Library Series 114) (Madras. 1986) 63 ? 
ff)/lt should be noted too that the scholarly literature in regard to the date of the . j 
Mulasarvdstivdda-vinaya is marked by ambivalence and seeming contradictions. i 

Lamotte, for example, notably on the basis of the fact that this Vinaya contains a , 
“prediction" relative to Kaniska and was not translated into Chinese until the 8th 
Century, asserts that “on ne peut attribuer a cet ouvrage une date anterieure aux ^ 4 

jV e —V e siecles de notre ere" {Histoire du bouddhisme indien des origines a Vere saka,;* 
727). But Huber, already in 1914, had drawn very different conclusions from the ^ 

presence of this prediction relative to Kaniska. He had said: “Ce petit fait vient ^ 

s ajouter a un certain nombre d’autres deja connus qui tendent a montrer que le Vinaya < 
des Mula-Sarvastivadins a subi un remaniement aux environs de l’ere chretienne", and- 
then added: “sans discuter la date exacte du roi Kaniska, on peut dire que la mention : 
de son nom nous reporte vers le meme temps" (E. Huber, “Etudes bouddhiques III. ; 
- Le roi kaniska dans le vinaya des mulasarvastivadins”, BEFEO 14 (1914) 19 — •?: 

Gnoli, Sanghabhedavastu i, xix, has more recently made much the same observation), r 
Moreover, and again long before Lamotte, Levi had already counseled against ■ J 

attributing too much significance to the date of the Chinese translation: La date >- 

tardive de la traduction chinoise ... ne doit pas non plus nous entrainer trop vite a ; 
tenir I’ouvrage pour recent" (S. Levi, TP 8 (1907) 115 f). To this might be added the 
fact that dating the compilation of a work does not necessarily date its specific 
contents: “dans 1’etat fragmentaire de nos connaissances sur le bouddhisme mdien, la 
date recente du document qui nous fait connaitre une legende, ne permet nullement 
de conclure a la formation recente de la legende elle-meme” (Huber, BEFEO 14 
(1914) 17). This is made strikingly evident in regard to the Mulasarvdstivdda-vinaya 

in another series of observations and investigations. Although he repeatedly charac¬ 
terizes the Mulasarvdstivdda-vinaya as “tardif" or “le plus recent de tous les recueils 
disciplinaires", Professor Bareau says as well that the form of the stupa it describes : 
appears to be the ‘most ancient’ (A. Bareau, “La construction et le culte des stupa > 
d’apres les vinaya-pitaka", BEFEO 50 (1960) 233). Elsewhere, while still pointing to 
its late’ character he says: “... d’apres des etudes comparatives approfondies mats ’ 
tres partielles, le Vinayapitaka des Mulasarvastivadin parait nettement plus archaique 
que celui des Sarvastivadin et meme que le plupart des autres Vinayapitaka (A. ■* 

Bareau, Les sectes bouddhiques du petit vehicule (Paris: 1955) 154). More specifically > 
Levi, in a detailed study of certain linguistic forms in the Vinaya, says for example: 
“L’interdiction de ‘boire a la sangsue, promulguee d’abord dans un dialecte qui 
pratiquait 1’adoucissement de la sourde intervocalique, est arrivee telle quelle aux 
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redacteurs du canon pali qui n’ont plus reconnu sous son alteration le terme original; 
ainsi des autres ecoles, a I exception des Mula-Sarvastivadins, qui montrent encore sur 
d’autres points du canon une incontestable superiorite”, JA (1912) 510); M. Hofinger 
in his study of the Second Council argues that the oldest extant accounts of these 
events are preserved in the Mulasarvdstivdda- and Mahasanghika-vinayas (M. 
Hofinger, Etude sur le concile de vaifdli (Louvain: 1946) 235-41; 256); I myself 
have suggested that the account of the remains of the former Buddha KSsyapa found 
in the Mulasarvdstivdda-vinaya appears from every angle to be earlier than the 
standardized, revised, and probably conflated accounts found in our other Vinayas (G. 
Schopen, “Two Problems in the History of Indian Buddhism; The Layman/Monk 
Distinction and the Doctrines of the Transference of Merit”, Studien zur Indologie 
und Iranistik 10 (1985) 18—22). If these divergent opinions and observations suggest 
a state of some uncertainty concerning the date of the Mulasarvdstivdda-vinaya , then 
their presentation has succeeded in representing the actual state of our knowledge. 

We simply know very little that is definitive about it - the illusion, of course, is that 
we know anything more about the dates of our other Vinayas, including that' 
preserved in Pali. It does, however, seem that there is mounting evidence that the 
Muldsarvdstivdda-vinaya - whatever its date or the degree of its “remaniement" - 
contains a good deal of very early material. The rules concerning monastic funerals 
may, in fact, be just another case in point. 

” For ^ Sanskrit translated by rim gro bya ba see L. Chandra, Tibetan-Sanskrit 
Dictionary (New Delhi: 1961) 2268-69, and note that Sanskrit satkdra when not 
actually a “w.r. for samskara”, can itself in one form or another mean “doing (the last) 
honour (to the dead), cremation of a corpse, funeral obsequies”, “to pay the last 
honours to (acc.), cremate”, etc. M. Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary 
(Oxford. 1899) 1134. Note too that — as has already been pointed out — Sanskrit 
accounts of monastic funerals do not always use the expression sarira-puja : at Gilgit 
Manuscripts iii 2, 118.15, for example, we find bhiksavas tarn ddaya dahanam gatah 
V • bhiksavas^ tam ddahane samskarya viharam agatah-, at iii 2, 125.14: bhiksavas tam 
ddahanam nitvd samskarya viharam agatah. 

Although it contains some details not yet found in the texts, I-tsing’s description of 
a monastic funeral also contains — in one form or another — the same basic elements 
— Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion as Practiced in India and the Malay 
Archipelago, 81-82; Bareau, ACE 1989-1990, 636. 

” 11 would a PP ear from Jain’s remarks (Life in Ancient India as Depicted in the Jain 
Canon and Commentaries, 281-84; JOIB 38 (1988) 123-31) that the funeral of a 
dead Jam monk too was by preference and when at ail possible an exclusively 
monastic affair. But Jain sources explicitly legislate for contingencies: “The question of 
carrying the dead [monk] for disposal was rather complicated ... If there were only 
one single monk and it was not possible for him to carry the dead, ascetics belonging 
to non-Jam religion or laymen should be called, or help should be taken from the 
members of the Mallagana, the Hastipalagana or the Kumbhakaragana, or in the 
osence of these a village-headman, cdndalas, people from degraded" castes, sweepers, 
arbers and others should be approached”. It is not impossible that the Buddhist 
mayas a so contained such legislation and it simply has not been recognized as such, 
ne well-known passage which we associate with the Mahdparinirvdna-sutra, and 
mch has been taken wrongly to establish that “sarirapuja, the worship of relics, is the 
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CtmcQ rn of the laity and not the bhiksusamgha” (Schopen, From Benares to Beijing, 
187—88), may be in fact just such legislation. In the passage in question (Sanskrit 
36.2—3; Pali V.10) Ananda asks how the funereal sarira-pujd for the Buddha could 
be performed and the Buddha responds in the Sanskrit version: alpotsukas tvam 
ananda bhava sarirapujaydh. prasannd brdhmanagrhapataya etad apddayisyanti — all 
of the other known versions are essentially similar: Pali, “ ‘ne soyez pas occupes 
( avydvata tumhe hotha) du culte [a rendre au] corps du Tathagata’ Chinese D, “ ‘ne 
vous souciez pas de cette affaire’ ”; Chinese A and C, “ ‘restez tranquilles’ etc. All 
versions as well indicate essentially the same reason why Ananda need not be 
concerned: “ ‘les pieux brahmanes et maitres de maison (grhapati) s’en chargeront’ n . 
(atll quotations are from Bareau, Recherches sur la biographie du buddha dans les 
sutrapitaka et les vinayapitaka anciens: II. les derniers mois, le parinirvana et les 
funerailles , t.II, 36—37). Previous interpretations of this passage — and they have 
been many — have it seems never asked why Ananda should have been so concerned 
in the first place. They have, moreover, failed to take into account, among other 
things, that the Mahaparinirvana-sutra was almost certainly a piece of Vinaya; that the 
Buddha’s declaration came at almost the very end of the various Vinayas and ^ 

certainly at the very end of the narrative time or internal chronology assumed by the . 
canonical texts; and that — finally — Ananda found himself,, in so far as we can tell, 
alone. This would mean in terms of the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya , for example, that by . 
the time the reader or redactor of this Vinaya had reached this passage he would 
have seen or inserted both sets of rules governing monastic funerals that we have 
lacked at here, and a host of narrative descriptions of monastic funerals, in all of 
#hich it was monks and monks alone who did and were explicitly directed to perform; 
Ihe funeral of a fellow-monk. But — again in so far as we can tell — Ananda found i 
Bimself alone or virtually so. He could not therefore fulfill the Vinaya rule. This | 
situation can explain well Ananda’s concern, the Buddha’s assurance, and the sense of 
the passage: the Buddha was allowing an exception to the rule. This interpretation, 
though differing markedly from others, is perhaps worth pursuing. It is also perhaps . 
worth noting that it — or some residual sense that Ananda had indeed broken the , 
rule — may explain too one of the charges brought against Ananda by Mahakasyapa ■ 
at “the council of Rajagrha”. Among other things and in all versions, Ananda is { 
criticized, in fact charged with a fault ( duskrta ), for having allowed apparently 
unauthorized individuals — lay men, nuns, and especially women — to participate in 
what could only have been the funereal sarira-pujd: most of the versions emphasize 
that the women saw the Buddha’s penis, and that could only have happened during ' 
the preparation of the body before it was wrapped (see, for the various accounts, J. 
Przyluski, Le concile de rajagrha. Introduction a Thistoire des canons et des sectes 
bouddhiques (Paris: 1926—28) 15, 50—51, 64, 153, 157, etc.). 

73 The role of ghosts, demons, etc. in the promulgation of Vinaya rules would make 
an interesting topic of study. In both the Pali Vinaya (i 149 ff) and the Mulasarvasti- 
vdda-vinaya (Gilgit Manuscripts iii 4, 149 ff), for example, problems with or the * 
presence of pisaca or amanusyas are cited as legitimate causes for cutting short the j 
rain retreat, an act which otherwise was forbidden. Again in the Pali Vinaya the case > 
of a monk who had “a non-human affliction” ( amanussikdbadha ) or was “possessed” 
prompted the Buddha to allow monks to eat raw flesh and drink blood {Pali Vinaya i/ 
202, I. B. Horner, The Book of the Discipline , Vol. IV (London: 1951) 274 n. 6); etc. ? 
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It would appear, moreover, from Jain’s remarks that many of the rules , ■ 

monastic funerals were also connected with the fear of “ghosts”- “If these v 8 Ja '" 
f 0 ,lowed, it is possible that some deity might enter the "°‘ 

create disturbances to the saiigha” (JOlB 38 (1988) 127) ’ P y a “ 

74 Unfortunately, the material studied here makes little cLuc., s 
« m, U la probably lyp.oal , emal T“ ^ 

«“ actually occurred (ace 0. Schopeu. ‘Monks. Nuns a„d vLaP p„”"“ )' h , 
Introduction of the Image Cult into Indian Buddhism”, Artibus Asiae 49 /Tims/ 
89) 153 68, esp. 163 ff). It is however, true that none of the inscribed - and 8 
therefore certain - stupas of the local monastic dead found at Indian monasfo sites 
was erected for a nun (see Schopen, JIABS 14 7 nooiw 'ru u- onasnc slte s 

will undoubtedly reward - future research ( )) ‘ ** ^ ~ and 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

Although the Agganna Sum (hereafter AS), No. 27 of the Digha 
Nikaya (D III 80—98), is one of the best known early Buddhist texts, 
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cited and discussed by scholars in various disciplines, I believe there 
are some central facts about it which have not been commented on 
before. But I do not imagine for a moment that what I say here 
exhausts the riches of this fascinating text; my intention is to encour¬ 
age rather than foreclose discussion. I aim to do three things: 

(i) to prove, by means of close linguistic analysis, that what I shall 
call the ‘parable of origins’ in AS is permeated by references to the 
Monastic Code, the Vinaya : this, I think, must condition our under¬ 
standing of the parable, and our assessment of the spirit in which it 
ivas offered; 

(ii) to provide in this General Introduction a context for reading and 
interpreting AS, on three levels: in relation to world history, to ancient 
Indian society, and to other early Buddhist texts: 

(iii) to illustrate by this one case what I think is a more general' 
desideratum in Buddhist Studies: that the familiar and standard trans¬ 
lation of early Pali texts issued by the Pali Text Society, mostly at the 
beginning of the century, should be treated not as definitive guides to 
the original, as I suspect they are in practice, even by some Buddholo- 
gists not specialising in Pali, but as they were intended — pioneering 
attempts in need of constant revision as knowledge progresses. This is 
the case, I hope to show, with the Rhys Davids’s translation of AS 
(1921; hereafter RhD), sub-titled ‘A Book of Genesis’, which has 
become a cultural object in its own right, canonised and immortalised 
On our library shelves in one volume of ‘the Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists’. While I have not catalogued every place where I have 
disagreed with their version, I do refer to it often, since the majority 
of those who have discussed AS have done so by reading it, rather 
than the original. It was an admirable achievement in its day, but I 
would like to think that the rendering given here represents an 
improvement, in accuracy if not in elegance. (Other previous trans¬ 
lations of AS are listed in the Introduction of my own below [p. I48J). 

Part I of this General Introduction offers some remarks, of varying 
levels of generality, on the socio-historical contexts in relation to 
which I find it most helpful to read AS; part II discusses the text of 
AS, and some other texts which I take to be relevant to it; part HI 
collects together the evidence on the basis of which I argue that the 
story of the Fall/Evolution of Mankind in sections # 1 Off. draws 
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explicitly on themes from the life and ideals of the Monastic Order, 
and on language from the Vinaya-, part IV gives my view of the 
structure of the sutta as a whole, citing occurences of what I see as the 
keywords of the text. I refer to the translation notes, which are found 
on pp. 159—88, by section and note number; notes of this Introduc¬ 
tion follow it on pp. 144—7. The bibliography for both Introduction 
and translation notes is at the end. 

Readers unfamiliar with AS might read through the translation at 
this point, without notes (pp. 148—58); some acquaintance with the 
text is necessary if the following Introduction is to be comprehensible. 

I. Some remarks on the contexts) of AS 
(i) in world history: agrarian social order 

The first context I will provide for AS is a very general one indeed. I 
draw on Ernest Gellner’s vision of the whole of human history thus 
far. 1 For Gellner, mankind has passed through three main historical 
stages, those of hunter-gatherers, agrarian society, and industrial 
society. These stages are defined in relation to the means (or their 
absence) of producing, accumulating and storing food and wealth, to 
the forms of coercion and legitimation which accompany them, and 
also, in the second and third stages, to the social distribution and 
varieties of cognition they encourage. My summary version of his 
argument will, of course, be unable to convey anything of its force and 
persuasiveness; and it is true that, as a reviewer quoted on the back 
cover of the 1990 paperback edition of Plough, Sword and Book 
states, ‘deductive history on this scale cannot be proved right or 
wrong’. Nonetheless — and leaving aside any problems which arise in 
relation to the first and third of his stages — some things he says 
about agrarian society strike me as being plausible, and very revealing 
as a background to the concerns and motifs of AS. The main advance 
made in moving from hunter-gatherer to agrarian modes, he says, is 
the greatly increased presence in the latter, and virtual absence in the 
former, of the capacity to produce, accumulate and store food and 
wealth. As a result of this, a small surplus is produced (small when 
compared to industrial society), but one which is stable enough such 
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that 'agrarian societies tend to develop complex social differentiation, 
an elaborate division of labour. Two specialisms in particular become 
of paramount importance: the emergence of a specialized ruling class, 
and of a specialized clerisy (specialists in cognition, legitimation, 
salvation, ritual)’ (p. 17). These two groups he calls, variously, kings- 
warriors and clerisy/priests, or most simply thugs and legitimators. 
Coercion can take two main forms, corresponding to the two spe¬ 
cialisms (which can sometimes be combined): sheer physical force, or 
the threat of it, and the imposition of social-ideological norms (the 
latter significantly extended in the move to transcendentalism univer¬ 
sal^ ideologies of ‘salvation’). While in a direct contest, it is absurd 
to think that legitimators could overpower the thugs, in the normal 
course of settled life social order and control are maintained more 
directly by the imposition and internalization of norms than by brute 
force. 

Although he does not say so directly, I think Gellner is aware of 
the relevance of this analysis to two classic themes in the writing of 
South Asian history. In the first place, given that the two specialisms 
are only possible because of agriculture and the surplus it produces, a 
tripartite structure of workers, warriors and priests is not so much a 
special feature of Indo-European society, as Dumezil and his followers 
claim, but a structural feature of any agrarian economy producing a 
reliable but small surplus. (Note that according to Gellner the enor¬ 
mously increased capacity to produce surplus wealth, and the corre¬ 
spondingly great increase in specialisation and the division of labour, 
are among the main features of industrial society.) Secondly, thugs and 
legitimators, where they are different, must, since they both exercise 
related forms of coercion, come to some sort of mutual modus 
Vivendi-, thus the complex and multivalent relations between kings and 
priests, ksatriyas and brahmins 2 (which Louis Dumont saw in terms of 
a difference between power and status, a view which has occasioned 
much discussion) are again not specific traits of Indian society and 
culture but general features of the agrarian order. 

The legitimators, of course, are not always of only one party (and 
this is one of the weaknesses of Dumont’s view, which over-privileges 
the Brahmanical vision of society: see below). In the next two sections 
I shall apply Gellner’s model to early South Asian history and cultural 
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debate, and include Buddhism, as a sub-division of what he calls ‘the 
wider clerisy’ (see quote on p. 306). Here I want to remain a little 
longer with one aspect of the analysis which has special relevance to 
AS: the storage of food, and its relation to power. Although towns do 
exist in agrarian society, as the seats of market, military and adminis¬ 
trative activity, a 

society with a small surplus cannot possibly become a generalized market society. By 
contrast, in the developed modem world, endowed with an enormous surplus, the 
individual hands over his labour and buys virtually all he needs with his wages. In the 
physical sense, there generally isn’t any thing to hand over: the individual simply takes 
part in a very complex activity. With his remuneration, he draws from the market 
what he needs for survival, when he needs it. An analogous procedure in agrarian 
society would be absurd and disastrous. If the agricultural producer handed over his 
entire output and then relied on purchasing what he needs, the first fluctuation in 
prices, occasioned let us say by shortages in a neighbouring area, would leave him 
starving. In consequence, a very large part of production is stored for safety. Agrarian 
society is, in effect, a collection of protected storage units (p. 129). 

Agricultural society is defined by the systematic production and storage of food, 
and in a lesser measure of other goods. The existence of a stored surplus inevitably 
commits the society to some enforcement of the division of that surplus, and to its 
external defence. Hence violence, merely contingent amongst hunters, becomes 
mandatory amongst agriculturalists (p. 275). 

Two comments here: first, in general, this strikes me as a valuable 
perspective from which to view South Asian (and other) religious 
values of non-violence ( ahimsa ), and their relation to the maintenance 
of social order. To borrow a phrase from Gunawardana’s discussion of 
Buddhist monasticism in medieval Sri Lanka (79: 344), there must 
always be an ‘antagonistic symbiosis’ between legitimators who 
expound non-violence, and the thugs whose (threat of) physical 
coercion maintains the social order which allows the legitimators to 
keep their economic and other resources, and to preserve an estab¬ 
lished role (which is, in ideological theory, outside the realm of 
production and reproduction). Second, in relation to AS in particular, 
not only is there an explicit connexion, in what I will call its parable of 
origins, between the cultivation and storage of food and the origins of 
violence and kingship (sections # 17—21), but also the motif of 
‘making a store’ is the central figure around which I will group, on 
linguistic and semantic grounds, what I hope to show are a series of 
references to the Buddhist monastic code, the Vinaya. Monks, ideally, 
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like the beings in the parable when in the ‘paradisial’ state before their 
‘Fall’ into agriculture and ordered society, neither produce nor store 
their food. 

I shall say more below on the place of ascetic ideologies as hierar¬ 
chical models of society in South Asia. For the moment I will end this 
Section by quoting a little more from Gellner on the issue. Although, 
as mentioned, 

agrarian society is doomed to violence ... it does not always place violence at the 
summit of excellence, though the Western equation of nobility with military vocation 
does so. Sometimes it places the scribes/legitmators above the swordsmen, though 
We must remember that it is the scribes who write the record and formulate the 
principles ... 

Agraria does on occasion invert values. They [i.e. values] may conspicuously defy, 
rather than mirror, the social hierarchy. It may commend ascesis or humility rather 
than display, conspicuous consumption and assertiveness. These inversions of values, 
Of the utmost importance in the history of mankind, can be seen in part as devices 
employed by rival elements within the wider clerisy. One way the legitimators gain 
influence and power is by being outside the formal system, by opting out, and ascesis 
Or humility constitutes a kind of conspicuous self-exile. The logic of the agrarian 
World, however, does not allow such values to be implemented consistently and 
universally, (pp. 154, 155—6; cp. 225) 3 

(ii) in early Indian history: towns and small-scale polities 

An account such as Gellner’s, of course, operates at a very great level 
df generality, and describes socio-economic structures very much of 
fte historical longue duree. It is thus reassuring when a specialist 
scholar of early Indian archaeology and history writes that by the 
6th—4th. centuries B.C. ‘the technological base of the economy in this 
period [had] already reached a level not to be significantly exceeded 
until the 20th century’ — that is, until the coming of industrialism. 4 In 
this section I give a ^rief summary of what I believe to be a scholarly 
consensus on some aspects of the history of North India before the 
Mauryan empire, which began in the 4th. century B.C. and reached its 
apogee under Asoka in the 3rd. The study of early Indian history 
Continues to struggle with the problem of assessing the relative weight 
of textual and archaeological evidence, but a reasonably clear picture 
Can be drawn, to the best of our available knowledge. 5 I am not 
concerned with precise dating: so much depends on the date of the 
Buddha, at present under much discussion. 6 The most likely time for 
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the Buddha and early Buddhism, it now seems, is the 5th—4th 
centuries B.C. There are three main points in what follows: first, 
during this period Brahmanism was more strongly established in the 
countryside than in the rising urban centres, where a competing 
purality of ideologies was emerging; second, these urban centres, 
which arose from and encouraged a food surplus, were the market, 
military and administrative centres of small-scale polities, not metro¬ 
politan capitals of large empires; third, these polities were ruled, in the 
earlier part of the period, by oligarchies, and only gradually turned to 
monarchy, at the time of the Buddha himself and immediately there¬ 
after. The society apparently presupposed by AS fits just this picture. 

At this time, then, as far as the evidence allows us to know, the 
countryside of north India was permeated by Brahmanical ideology; 
more so in the west than the east, since it had been established there 
longer. This was suited to a rural society, where it makes sense to 
suggest that Brahmanical social hierarchy could be more easily 
stabilised and social order more easily enforceable on the basis of 
ritual alone. Urban centres and state formations had begun to arise, 
especially strikingly in the north-east, along the Ganges. The later 
Vedic texts produced by Brahmins, the dharma-sutra-s, show both an 
uneasiness about urban life and a concern with ‘the laying down of 
explicit codes of conduct ... That rulers are now explicitly enjoined to 
enforce correct behaviour, signals a change in the orientation of 
government away from rituals and in the direction of secular adminis¬ 
tration based on force’. 7 The connexion between early Buddhism and 
urban government and trade, as suggested in its texts, has long been 
known. 8 Recently, moreover, Olivelle has argued that the appearance 
within Brahmanism of ascetic thought and practice at this time, as 
evident from the Upanisad- s, may be the result of urbanized Brahmins 
accomodating a trend towards asceticism within their own tradition, as 
against the continuing opposition of their (culturally-speaking) ‘country 
cousins’. 9 Although there is extensive evidence of urban centres at this 
time, and of a more complex social differentiation than earlier, there 
is no evidence of the larger kind of imperial metropolis which arose 
from the time of the Mauryan empire. There were a number of 
regional divisions, called janapada-s or mahajanapada-s, whose names 
are given variously in different texts but which are usually said to 
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number sixteen. These were not at first equivalent to political units, 
but were areas which contained powerful clans, ruled by local chiefs 
grouped in tribal oligarchies. But the janapada- s gradually came to be 
political units, particularly after the Kosalans conquered the Buddha’s 
own clan, the Sakyans (see # 8 and # 8.2.); and the transition to 
monarchical rule was in process during the Buddha’s life. After the 
Buddha’s death, the 16 janapada- s were reduced to four main rivals; 
and eventually that of Magadha became dominant, thus laying the 
foundation for the Mauryan empire, centred on Magadha. 10 

After such imperial formations were known, it became possible to 
imagine imperial cities to have existed at any period. Erdosi (88: 11— 
2) cities such a description of Ayodhya from the Ramayana , but adds 
‘that no such city existed in Ayodhya in the 7th century B.C. (the date 
assigned to events described in the Ramayana) is clear from the 
archaeological record; so is the fact that the author of the [passage 
cited] used the impressive cities of the post-Maurya period ... as his 
models’ (sic, without diacritics). To say this, of course, is not ipso facto 
to criticise the Ramayana, since texts are not obliged to provide us 
with historical data, nor avoid anachronism. But to say this is to refute 
the suggestion that this passage of that text pre-dates the Mauryan 
empire. In this light, therefore, the absence of any depiction of 
imperial cities and larger-scale political formations in those Pali texts 
usually accepted to be early 11 renders it more plausible to trace them 
back to the pre-Mauryan period (though we will never be able to 
prove this). The view of kingship in AS is not that of a ‘universal 
emperor’, the cakkavatti, found in some canonical texts (although 
elements of the AS story were attached to that ideology by the later 
tradition). 12 What is perhaps the best-known episode in AS does 
concern a single figure, the ‘Great Appointee’ (mahasammata — I 
argue in #21.1 and Appendix 1 that in AS this was a title, not a 
proper name as it became later); but this is no more than a narrative 
device, as with the first individual who eats the ‘earth-essence’ in #12, 
the first couple to have sex in # 16, the series of individuals in # 17 
who store food, the being in # 19 who originates theft, and the series 
of individuals from each class who give birth to the ‘ascetic-group’ in 
#26. In each of these cases the narrative either states explicitly or 
implies by ellipsis that the practice spreads from the first individual to 
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others. Likewide, after the first king is described in #20—1, section 
#22 refers to rajadhaniyo, ‘royal cities’, in the plural; in the text itself 
there is no hint of a single territory ruled by one ‘universal’ monarch, 
encompassing (ideally) the whole world; rather, power is held by a 
plurality of local chieftains (see #22.3). As Sharma says (68: 69), ‘the 
closing passage [i.e. #21] ... relates the origin of the khattiya - 
mandala, namely, the ruling oligarchy’. 

The rise of urban centers in this period and the production of a 
food surplus are obviously connected processes; it would seem that 
the two were mutually encouraging. 13 Although no doubt many factors 
lay behind the increase in food production, one plausible candidate is 
the increased growing of rice (a higher-yield crop than the earlier 
dominant barley), and in particular the technique of transplanting rice 
in we,t-land cultivation. According to Sharma ‘although the later Vedic 
people grew rice, vrihi [the word then used] was a rainy season crop 
whose yield was limited on acccount of its being sown in the field. 
Obviously the people did not know the art of paddy transplantation, 
or wet paddy production, which appeared later as a winter crop (83: 
161—2). Rice grown by the latter method was known as sali (ibid. 

96). A number of motifs in AS are also found in later Brahmanical 
asceticism, which like Buddhism reverses the earlier Vedic celebration 
of food as a cosmogonic force; 14 they cannot therefore be linked to 
any specific period of history. But if we locate AS in the pre-Mauryan 
period, it is then not coincidental that its ‘origin myth’ deals with the 
aetiology of the cultivation of sali (Pali sali), a surplus of which was 
used to create the institution of kings. 

Although none of this definitively proves that AS is pre-Mauryan, 
in the absence of positive reasons to doubt it, I think it reasonable to 
assume so, since the society presupposed in AS’s parable fits so well 
with what else we know about that period. It is, of course, possible to 
remain sceptical; but in the present state of knowledge, if we are to 
locate AS in a historical context, the pre-Mauryan period seems the 
best candidate. 

(iii) in early Indian cultural debate: competing hierarchical models 

The main point of the historical specification attempted in the pre¬ 
vious section is to give a richer sense of the cultural and ideological 
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milieu in which AS was produced. The fact that it seems to presup¬ 
pose a society like that we conjecture to have existed in northeast 
India in the 5th—4th. centuries does not mean that it merely passively 
‘reflects’ its environment; rather, to place it there is to see it as an 
interlocutor in an ongoing cultural debate, conducted by various 
groups within the ruling strata of the time. In section (i) above, I used 
Gellner’s basic dichotomy of rulers and legitimators, albeit quoting 
from him on ‘rival elements within the wider clerisy’; I wish now to 
Specify more precisely what those rival elements were in ancient India, 
and how they, and kings, produced different hierarchical models of 
society. I take this phrase from Richard Burghart’s ‘Hierarchical 
Models of the Hindu Social System’. 15 Restricting himself to the 
‘Hindu’ world, Burghart claims that kings, brahmins and ascetics each 
produced ideologies of the social world which hierarchised it, and, 
naturally, placed themselves at the top of whatever value-scale the 
model embodied. ‘Brahmans, ascetics and the king each claimed their 
superiority in the particular world in which they lived’, and ‘each 
person based his claim in terms of a particular hierarchy which was 
the exhaustive and exclusive order of social relations’. This Brah¬ 
manical hierarchy is expressed in terms of ritual purity and ‘the 
sacrificial body of Brahma’ (sic). Ascetic hierarchy is expressed in 
terms of ‘the cycle of confused wanderings’; that is, rebirth. (I would 
add in the Buddhist case a universal morality which over-rides social 
hierarchy of all kinds, at the same time as it upholds the Buddhist 
ascetic one: see pp. 130—1 below.) Kingly hierarchy, which is found 
more in ‘panegyrical and epigraphic sources’ than in the kind of text 
usually studied by historians of religion, is expressed in terms of a 
‘tenurial hierarchy which was derived from [the king’s] lordship over 
the land’, a lordship construed as a divine marriage between god-king 
and the earth (78: 520—1). We may add to the list of sources for 
kings’ perspectives texts like the Artha-sastra, redacted in its final form 
not before the 3rd. century A.D. but nonetheless usable for the earlier 
period; 16 and, from a later period still the whole tradition of sophisti¬ 
cated court poetry (especially its erotic forms) drama (especially 
comedy), and the like. 17 Of course kings would also use themes from 
‘religious’ hierarchical models, particularly in their public pronounce¬ 
ments (as did Asoka): but it is now clear that, for example, Dumont’s 
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vision of a monolithic India, where everyone was agreed on the status 
inferiority of the (power-ful) king compared to the Brahmin, is a 
reproduction of one Brahmanical hierarchical model rather than a 
comprehensive historical account recognising a plurality of voices 
within India. 

The ascetics to whom Burghart refers are, in the ‘Hindu’ context, 
often though not always brahmins. The co-existence of ascetic and 
non-ascetic ideologies within Brahmanism has been called by Olivelle 
an ‘inner conflict of [that] tradition’, consciously taking up Heester- 
man’s phrase referring to the relationship between kings and brah¬ 
mins. 18 In the pre-Mauryan and Mauryan periods one of the most 
important facts of society and culture in India as a whole was the 
existence and success of what used to be called ‘heterodox* (— anti- 
Brahmanical) groups: Buddhists, Jains, and others. As we now know, 
in so far as we can speak of a ‘Hindu orthodoxy’, such a thing was 
developed, as a tension-filled amalgam, precisely as a response to 
them. Speaking more generally for a moment, the most extensive 
evidence we have of non-Brahmanical traditions throughout Indian 
history is of Buddhists and Jains: one of the most difficult but most 
pressing tasks of Indology, it seems to me, is to explore how far these 
traditions (which were obviously not monolithic and without sub¬ 
divisions of their own) and Brahmanism shared the same language, 
both on occasion in the literal sense (Sanskrit) and in the wider sense 
of a shared cultural vocabulary, repertoire of stories, etc. To share a 
language is not to say the same things in it; and equally difficult and 
pressing is the task of assessing how far these various groups used 
similar concepts, narrative motifs, and the like, to say quite different 
things. Students of ‘myth’ have, of course, seen this: O’Flaherty (76: 

33; cp. 25) introduced a summary of the AS story of origins by saying 
‘most cosmogonic myths in Buddhism are probably intended as satires 
on Hindu myths’, both traditions drawing on a common fund of 
stories. Recently Obeyesekere (90: 128; cp. 130ff.) has written of ‘the 
idea of debate [as] the hidden discourse that underlies myth varia¬ 
tions’. AS has much in common with other origin stories in India; 
Gombrich (92a) has shown that there are specific and pointed refer¬ 
ences to Brahmanical motifs — in the form they are available to us, to 
specific Vedic texts, which he identifies. The target of the satire in AS 
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is, simultaneously, Vedic cosmogony and the social claims of the 
Brahmin class: as Smith (89), (92) has shown, the Veda as authorita¬ 
tive text and the social hierarchy were inter-related themes in pre- 
Buddhist Brahmanical cosmogony. Here, as in so many early texts, the 
Buddha is represented as knowing very well indeed the Brahmanism 
he rejects. 

But it is not enough to position the authorial/redactorial voice of 
AS in a pluralist, contested milieu of debate, and to speak of it as 
presenting a Buddhist-ascetic hierarchical model of society; nor is it 
enough to say that Buddhists and Brahmins (to keep to the two 
groups relevant to AS) speak the same language but say different 
things in it. For there may be differences in the tone of voice in which 
things are said; differences not just of content and meaning but also of 
style. The scholarly tradition of juxtaposing ‘motifs’ or ‘themes’, 
familiar in folklore, structuralist (and other) studies of myth, and 
elsewhere, may serve to hide from our view the particular qualities of 
a text which derive from its tone, its style. But to discuss this is to 
move from the context(s) of AS to the text itself; and for this I must 
stop and backtrack a little. 

II. Some remarks on the text of AS 

(i) is the text as we have it a clumsy patchwork? 

Some previous scholarship on AS has taken the form of a textual 
analysis which sees inconsistencies and illogicalities in it, and then 
attempts to separate out its ‘earlier’ form. 19 1 find this approach 
unattractive for a priori reasons; I hope to show that it is inappro¬ 
priate in relation to AS. It is true that the transition from # 9 to #10 
is sudden; and it is true that the ‘origin myth’, from # 10 up to various 
points in #21, is found separately in later Buddhist texts, usually as a 
genealogy of the Sakyan family. But since early Buddhist texts were 
composed and transmitted orally, it is no more than common-sense to 
assume that different tellings of a tale, in different discursive contexts, 
would be different, use elements from a repertoire differently, and so 
on. Given this, the mania — which is what I think it is — for an ‘Ur- 
text’ is entirely misplaced. Regardless of its origins in oral composition 


and transmission, the tradition has preserved AS in a particular 
(written) form; we must, I think, in the first instance seek for meanings 
in it as it has been redacted to us. 20 (I shall return to these issues in [iv] 
below.) We should approach the text as we have it respectfully, 
looking not to make hasty and superficial judgements about its 
disunity, but to seek out principles of structure and sequence which 
can give us a sense of why this particular crystallization 21 of meanings 
took the form it did. I think such principles can be found: they are 
given in Parts III and IV below, and in the translation notes. 

(ii) what is the nature of the ‘satire’ in AS? 

Let me return here to the question of the tone of voice in AS. Earlier 
I cited O’Flaherty’s description of it as satire. That there are humorous 
elements in the text has been accepted by all its modem readers. 

T. Wl Rhys Davids wrote of AS, before any translation of it had 
appeared (1899: 107): ‘we may not accept the historical accuracy of 
this legend. Indeed, a continual note of good-humoured irony runs 
through the whole story, with its fanciful etymologies of the names of 
the four vanna\ and the aroma of it would be lost on the hearer who 
took it au grand serieux’. Tambiah (89) quotes these words of Rhys 
Davids with approval, and argues, as he had done in (76) that ‘behind 
the mockery directed at Brahmanical beliefs, there is a positive 
countervailing Buddhist account of the origins and evolution of the 
world, kingship and social differentiation’. 22 He follows here, as 
earlier, Reynolds (72: 18), who wrote of a ‘positive interpretation of 
the nature and function of royal authority’ in AS. Gombrich (88: 85), 
seemingly to the contrary, writes that AS is ‘an extended satire on 
brahminical ideas, full of parody and puns ... As a debunking job I 
think the sermon is serious: its main aim is to show that the caste 
system is nothing but a human invention’. He adds there that ‘I cannot 
go here into all the reasons why I think that the positive statements in 
the myth are satirical and not meant to be taken literally’. In his (92a) 
article he does so. 

If there is disagreement here, what exactly is at issue? When Rhys 
Davids wrote of the text’s ‘historical accuracy’, he was of course 
speaking in 19th. century historiographical terms: the story in AS, for 
us, cannot be taken to be, in von Ranke’s phrase, wie es eigentlich 
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gewesen ist. No-one, I take it, would wish to disagree. (Even so, the 
quotation from Rhys Davids just given continues ‘but it reveals a 
sound and healthy insight, and is much nearer to the actual facts than 
the Brahman legend it was intended to replace’.) There would seem to 
be an equivocation over the word ‘positive’. Gombrich is using it 
partly in a historiographical sense, much as did Rhys Davids. Tambiah 
and Reynolds, it seems to me, are using the word in much the same 
sense that Gombrich intends when he says that the sermon is ‘serious’; 
but they see the text, in addition to satirising Brahmanism, as intended 
to provide a non-satirical Buddhist charter for social arrangements. 
The issue then becomes one of what, if anything, we can say about the 
original sense and motivation of AS. Tambiah explicitly eschews the 
question: ‘I must confess I was not there when the Buddha gave this 
discourse, nor was I able to ask him what he actually meant’; one 
should not, he thinks, ‘take an absolutist stand, and insist on a single, 
unambiguous formulation of authorial intent’ (89: 120; 102). (It is thus 
unclear, to me at least, exactly what exegetical status Tambiah accords 
to his own assertion that ‘behind the mockery ... there is a positive 
... account’.) Gombrich, on the contrary, wants to ‘discover the 
original meaning of the Buddha’s sermons’ (92a: 160). I do not accept 
that we have only two options, either finding an ‘original meaning’ or 
abandoning ourselves to a free-for-all relativism, in which a text ‘has 
no objective or inherent meaning’ (ibid. 159). Varying readings of any 
text are always possible: but I think we have a responsibility to argue 
for different readings, some of which must be judged better than 
Others. In this article I argue that AS was intended by its earliest 
composer(s) and redactors to be a humorous parable: its serious intent 
was as moral commentary rather than as a ‘myth of origins = charter 
for society’ or an account intended to be ‘factually’ or ‘historically’ 
accurate. 

But what, again, is at issue here? One of the most discussed aspects 
of AS is its apparent proposal of a Social Contract theory of kingship 
(see Appendix 2). In western political thought it is still an uncertain, 
and in some ways now unimportant question how far social contract 
theorists believed their accounts of ‘the Original Contract’ to be 
historically factual descriptions of an event or allegories giving the 
justification for legal sanctions. 23 If western political thinkers in the 
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last few centuries can be equivocal on the issue or unconcerned with 
it, why should we assume that the redactors of an ancient Indian 
narrative of the kind found in AS either did, or would have wanted to 
distinguish in the modem manner between ‘empirical history’ and 
‘legitimatory allegory’? I am certainly not saying that such a distinction 
would have been in all circumstances impossible: I am saying that it is 
not important in the interpretation of AS. Some words of T. S. Eliot 
seem apposite here: ‘this alliance of levity and seriousness (by which 
the seriousness is intensified) is a characteristic of the wit we are 
trying to identify’. 24 One might adduce another analogy from the 
history of ideas in Europe. The utopian fables of Lucian seem to 
modem scholars to have been intended as satires; but later utopian 
writers regularly used themes from them non-satirically. 25 But here 
again, the distinction between ‘literal’ and ‘allegorical’ intent is often 
difficult to draw, and often unnecessary. The founder of the modem 
genre, Thomas More, seems to have intended the title of his Utopia 
specifically as an ambiguous (Greek) pun on ou-topia, ‘No-place’, and 
eu-topia, ‘Good Place’. The ambiguity, both intended and not, between 
utopian texts as descriptions of real (actual or possible) societies and 
as fictions whose purpose is to criticize the writer’s actual society runs 
throughout the utopian tradition. Many texts may be counted as much 
part of the tradition of (serious) political thought as of ‘utopianism’, 
simpliciter 26 

Indeed — to bring this discussion to a close — it seems to me that 
this issue can be seen to arise, in its most general form, from the 
nature of AS as a text. It is a commonplace nowadays to say that a 
text by definition presents us with a world, which cannot be the 
world. (I leave aside the difficult issue of how we can have cognitive 
access to the world outside textual representations of it.) If this is so, 
if the world of any text is necessarily ou-topia, a ‘No-place’, in relation 
to the real places of the material-historical world, then any composer/ 
redactor/recounter of a text must present a world whose reference to 
the world is always up for discussion. It seems reasonable to assume 
not only that the ambiguities of that reference are not necessarily a 
matter of explicit concern to a text and its users, but also that they 
might offer — as in the case of western Social Contract and Utopian 
traditions — an opportunity for creativity. 27 1 would suggest that AS 
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remains a lively and interesting text just because of this question 
(amongst other reasons), not in spite of it. 

One last point needs to be dealt with here: that of what Rhys 
Davids called the ‘fanciful etymologies’ in AS. He was referring to the 
eight terms for social classes given in # 21—5, and also by implication 
to the other things (surprisingly — see notes # 13.4., 16.6, and 
Appendix 1) called akkhara- s; that is, the phrases ‘oh the taste!’ 

(#13) and ‘we’ve had it, it’s given out on us!’ (#15), and the custom 
of throwing dirt, etc., at weddings (#16). In the case of the aetiologies 
given for the two phrases and the non-linguistic custom, I think there 
is clearly deliberate humor; and likewise with the derivations given for 
two of the terms for the brahmin class in # 22—3 (see notes ad loc.). I 
argue (# 21.1. and Appendix 1) that there are associations of the term 
sammata which render the choice of the title mahdsammata witty. But 
with the other five terms there is no humor obvious on the surface — 
indeed the etymology given for raja in #21 also occurs in the 
Sanskrit Mahabharata, without overt humor, and the last two are now 
rather opaque. Similar word-derivations are found in Pali canonical 
and commentarial texts where there is no humorous intent. 28 Such 
word-derivations were a long and established tradition in both 
Sanskrit and Pali; they are called nirukti- s in Sanskrit (the Pali sub¬ 
commentary to the first use of akkhara in AS #21 explains it as 
nirutti, DAT HI 59—60). 29 For modem historical linguistics, these are 
indeed ‘fanciful etymologies’; but the tradition of nirukti existed 
alongside that of vyakarana, which we can recognise as very un- 
fanciful, indeed as ‘scientific’ grammar. Both of these traditions, 
however, two of the traditional six kinds of Vedic study, are equally 
a-historical: 30 one might say that, for us, y yakarana grammar is 
a-historical but scientific, nirukti etymology neither historical nor 
scientific. My conclusion in relation to AS is that while such word- 
derivations are not intrinsically humorous or ‘fanciful’, they are offered 
in this text, along with the three aetiologies, in such a way as to add to 
the tone of ironic and polemical wit. But the wit arises from the 
content of the aetiologies and ‘etymologies’, not their form. 

(iii) AS in relation to other early texts 

I want in this section to discuss some other texts, which like AS we 
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have no reason to deny are early, and which seem to me to help clarify 
its meaning and style. First let me summarise my approach to AS. I 
take it to be a story whose raison d’etre is to present a Buddhist- 
ascetic hierarchical model of society, offered with satirical and ironic 
wit in the manner of moral commentary, and with the discursive form 
of an aetiology. (For this reason I prefer to call its story of ori gins a 
parable rather than a myth.) Buddhist monasticism and morality order 
the logic of values and social relations: Brahmanical values are 
satirized and kingly values subordinated, albeit that neither the 
Brahmanical hierarchy of discrete social classes nor kingship are 
contested as ‘social facts’ (in the Durkheimian sense). This is the 
overall theme which structures the whole of AS as we have it, and 
which gives it unity and coherence. Brahmanical social classes are seen 
not as a cosmogonic ‘success story’ but as a ‘Fall’: this Fall/Evolution 
of Mankind is expressed in language and values derived from the 
Monastic Order. The earliest Community of Beings, what one might 
call the earliest Samgha, falls from ‘glorious mind-made’ celibacy to 
the contemporary, embodied Brahmanical social order, by a series of 
deeds which are described in the language used for the corresponding 
contraventions of the Monastic Rule, the Vinaya. Thus social classes 
and kings constitute a ‘Fall’ from an originally Buddhistic community 
(aggahha in the temporal sense of “what is primary’); Buddhist moral 
values, which are laid out systematically in AS twice, before and after 
the story of origins, in # 5—7 and # 27—30, are ‘what is primary* 
(aggahha in the evaluative sense: see p. 331 below). There are refer¬ 
ences to Brahmanical texts and practices in all parts of the text, and 
the story of king Pasenadi in # 8 is thematically continuous with the 
understanding of kingship and the ksatriya class given in the parable. 

Leaving aside whatever general value these introductory remarks 
might have, I hope that what I take to be my discovery of references 
to the Vinaya in AS represents a genuine contribution to knowledge. 
But if it is accepted that these references exist, one might then raise 
the general issue of what such ‘reference' means: how far, and in what 
ways, can we use other texts to elucidate AS? Overall, there seems to 
me no a priori solution to the question of inter-textuality. There can 
be no way of proving that all, most or any audiences for individual 
Buddhist texts would have interpreted them in the light of others: we 
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fhust argue from internal evidence. I think that the references to 
Brahmanical ideas and texts for whose presence Gombrich argues, and 
ffiose to the Vinaya I adduce here, suggest that AS was composed in 
and for an educated milieu familiar with both styles of thought, one 
which could smile at its wit, and appreciate its serious intention. If that 
#ere the case, then perhaps we may suppose, not that other texts were 
Automatically in the minds of its audience in an academic-commen- 
tarial manner, but that certain lines of interpretation would be made 
possible (or impossible) by what is found in other texts on comparable 
themes, and with which an educated Buddhist audience might also be 
expected to be familiar. That such texts are directly relevant to AS 
must be shown not merely by thematic resemblance, but by specific 
textual cues: similarity of phrasing, shared characters, etc. On this 
assumption, then, I will describe briefly some texts from the Sutta 
Nipata and Majjhima Nikaya which I think help us to appreciate the 
nature of the ascetic hierarchy presented in AS, and to get closer to 
assessing the spirit in which its parable of origins should be read. 

The Buddha’s discussion in AS is said to have taken place with two 
young brahmins, ‘aspiring to become monks’, who bear the names of 
two famous old Brahmanical families, Vasettha (Sanskrit Vasistha) and 
Bharadvaja. They appear in two other well-known texts in which 
Brahmanism is criticised, the Tevijja Sutta of the Digha Nikaya (no. 
13), and the Vasettha Sutta, redacted in both the Sutta Nipata (Sn. pp. 
115—123) and the Majjhima Nikaya (no. 98). (This very fact suggests 
that the Vasettha Sutta might be well-known to Buddhist audiences.) 

At the start of the latter, before their conversion to Buddhism, they 
declare themselves ‘adept in the three vedas . .. philologists, gram¬ 
marians, like our teachers in (vedic) recitation’, 31 but in disagreement 
as to whether a person becomes a brahmin by birth (jati: cp. AS 
# 3—4) or by action {karma, Pali kamma ). The Buddha’s reply first 
states that although ‘manifold indeed are [the] species of living beings’ 
(the word for ‘species’ here is also jati, which is in addition the usual 
word for ‘caste’), there are no such sub-divisions among human beings: 
‘among men difference in spoken of as a matter of designation 
(,samahha : cf. Appendix 1 for this as a commentarial gloss on akkhara 
in AS, and below on the Discourse at Madhura). Thereafter, as 


ubiquitously in early texts, the Buddha uses the designation ‘brahmin’ 
to refer to one who lives according to Buddhist values, not to the 
members of a particular group. 32 First, he says that ‘whoever among 
men makes his living by keeping cows ... is a farmer not a brahman’; 
then the same thing is said of various ‘occupations’: craftsman, 
merchant, servant, thief, fighting man, sacrificer (one who lives by 
porohicca, a reference to the Brahmanical office of purohita) and king. 
Nor do I call (him) a brahman (who is) born in a (particular) womb, 
and has his origin in a (particular) mother’ (yonija . .. mattisambhava\ 
cf. AS # 4). After a long and lyrical evocation of the values which 
define a (true, Buddhist) brahmin, each of these occupations is said to 
be a matter of action, and ‘the supreme state of being a brahman’ is 
said to be attained by the religious life of celibacy; any person who 
has reached liberation (in Buddhist terms) ‘is Brahma (and) Sakka [i.e. 
the Brahmanical gods Brahma and Indra] to those who know’. 

In this text the two youths are first presented as pupils of ‘distin¬ 
guished and wealthy brahmins’, in dispute over an issue central to 
Brahmanism; at the end they declare themselves lay-followers of the 
Buddha. Exactly the same thing is true of the Tevijja Sutta, in which 
the dispute concerns their respective Brahmin teachers, and where the 
closing refrain is identical to that of the Vasettha Sutta. In AS they are 
presented as living with the monks at Savatthi, and aspiring to become 
monks (themselves). The commentaries to both the Tevijja Sutta and 
AS (Sv 406, 860) connect the three stories about the two youths into 
a continuous narrative: after the Vasettha Sutta they declared them¬ 
selves lay-followers; after the Tevijja they did so again, but thereafter 
(after a few days according to Sv 406) took the Minor Ordination to 
become Buddhist novices. At the start of AS they are aspiring to 
become monks, hoping to take the Major Ordination. (Sv 406 says 
that after AS they did so, and attained liberation; cp. Sv 872.) Being 
formerly ‘adept in the three vedas ... philologists, grammarians, like 
our teachers in (vedic) recitation’, they would thus be a good audience 
both for the references to Vedic hymns and for the ‘etymologies’ in 
AS; as novices they would presumably be becoming familiar with the 
Vinaya rules, 33 and thus also a good audience for the references to it 
in the parable of origins. (Obviously, in a historical sense, the ‘audi- 
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individual from any class leaves home for homelessness, and lives 
virtuously, the king ‘salutes him respectfully, rises up from his seat for 
him’ (as in AS # 8), supports him materially and affords him protec¬ 
tion: in such a case, ‘the previous designation “ksatriya” (etc.) has 
disappeared, and he is reckoned simply as “ascetic” ’ (yd hi ’ssa . .. 
pubbe khattiyo ti samanna, sa ’ssa antarahita, samano t’ eva sahkham 
gacchati). Two things are worthy of comment: first, it is a condition of 
such respect that the ascetic be virtuous; second, as in the Vasettha 
Sutta, the designation ‘ascetic’ is no more an ascribed social status 
than is ‘thief’. Both can be acquired by behaviour, by an individual 
from any of the four ascribed Brahmanical classes. 

In Majjhima Sutta 93 (M II 147—157), the Discourse with 
Assalayana, the Buddha persuades the eponymous Brahmin to agree 
that ‘purity belongs to (all) four classes’ (catuvanni suddhi), in opposi¬ 
tion to the notion that Brahmins are the best class, etc. He does this 
by means of a long series of arguments, of which the first three are 
relevant here. The first is that that Brahmin women give birth in the 
normal way, and so Brahmins are not ‘bom of Brahma’ (the same as 
AS # 4: see # 4.2). The third is exactly the same as (ii) in the 
Discourse at Madhura above, blending language from sections # 5, 
#6, #27 and #28 in AS. The second is that ‘in Yona, Kamboja and 
other neighbouring areas’ there are only two classes, masters and 
slaves, and that these positions can be reversed (a striking anticipation 
of Hegel). If we can assume that the narrative voice in texts which use 
the same language to make the same points is homogenous, it follows 
that AS cannot be thought to offer a myth of cosmogony and society 
which takes for granted the universal existence of the four Brah¬ 
manical classes, when they are specifically said in the Assalayana Sutta 
to be local and contingent arrangements. When the two texts are taken 
together, we must take the story of origins in AS to be a parable 
exemplifying a moral truth rather than an account intended to convey 
a simple (and single) historical truth. 

(iv) notes on the status of my interpretation 

It might be useful to offer some remarks on the status of the inter¬ 
pretation offered here. As mentioned earlier, the story of origins, from 
section # 10 to some or all of #21, circulated separately elsewhere in 
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the Buddhist tradition, from at least the time of the Mahavastu and 
the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya. The Pali commentarial tradition seems 
not to have understood the text in the way I do, or if it did has not 
said so; the commentary does notice some jokes (see # 4.3) and both 
commentary and sub-commentary are aware of one of the references 
to Vedic ideas (see # 3.3), but neither mention the Vinaya. For some 
readers, perhaps, this in itself might be enough to render what I say an 
over-speculative and purely modern reading. Ultimately, the worth of 
my interpretation must be judged on its own merits, according to the 
weight of the detailed evidence and arguments adduced. Modem 
scholars of Classical Greek texts are not necessarily concerned if their 
interpretations of them were not shared by commentators in the 
intervening centuries. I do think that, in the Pali Buddhist case, there 
are reasons for paying great attention to the commentarial tradition 
when considering the development of systematic and context-free 
religious doctrine, and the way the later tradition understood (and 
redacted) its canonical texts from that point of view. But with a text as 
context-sensitive as I believe AS to be, perhaps we might accord 
ourselves greater interpretive autonomy. I do not wish merely to say 
that, as a reader, I have the privilege to respond in any way I like to a 
text, and so my interpretation is self-justificatory. I want my reading to 
be accorded historical value, to be seen as discovering motifs and 
intentions genuinely present in the text and in the minds of its original 
composer(s) and (at least some of) its original audience(s). If this is so, 
how can I explain the fact that other texts present versions of # 10— 

21 with apparently straightforward seriousness, and that the commen¬ 
tarial tradition has failed either to notice or to mention the references 
to the Vinaya I see in AS? I will sketch out an answer to these 
questions, but I do not expect to close the issue decisively — I am 
content to leave the matter open for discussion. 

If I am right, AS (that is, some oral ancestor of our written text) 
was originally composed in the pre-Mauryan period in Northeast 
India, in the socio-economic and political circumstances described in 
Part I (ii) and (iii), circumstances discovered by modern historiography. 
Although it would be wrong to allege that ancient South Asians had 
no ‘historical consciousness’, it is hardly surprising that memories and 
narratives of the past were then deployed, in texts, in ways very 
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individual from any class leaves home for homelessness, and lives 
virtuously, the king ‘salutes him respectfully, rises up from his seat for 
him’ (as in AS # 8), supports him materially and affords him protec¬ 
tion: in such a case, ‘the previous designation “ksatriya” (etc.) has 
disappeared, and he is reckoned simply as “ascetic” ’ (yd hi ’ssa . . . 
pubbe khattiyo ti samahha, sa ’ssa antarahita, samano t' eva sahkham 
gacchati ). Two things are worthy of comment: first, it is a condition of 
Such respect that the ascetic be virtuous; second, as in the Vdsettha 
Sutta, the designation ‘ascetic’ is no more an ascribed social status 
than is ‘thief’. Both can be acquired by behaviour, by an individual 
from any of the four ascribed Brahmanical classes. 

In Majjhima Sutta 93'(M II 147—157), the Discourse with 
Assalayana, the Buddha persuades the eponymous Brahmin to agree 
that ‘purity belongs to (all) four classes’ ( catuvanni siiddhi), in opposi¬ 
tion to the notion that Brahmins are the best class, etc. He does this 
by means of a long series of arguments, of which the first three are 
relevant here. The first is that that Brahmin women give birth in the 
normal way, and so Brahmins are not ‘bom of Brahma’ (the same as 
AS # 4: see # 4.2). The third is exactly the same as (ii) in the 
Discourse at Madhura above, blending language from sections # 5, 
#6, #27 and # 28 in AS. The second is that ‘in Yona, Kamboja and 
other neighbouring areas’ there are only two classes, masters and 
Slaves, and that these positions can be reversed (a striking anticipation 
Of Hegel). If we can assume that the narrative voice in texts which use 
the same language to make the same points is homogenous, it follows 
that AS cannot be thought to offer a myth of cosmogony and society 
which takes for granted the universal existence of the four Brah- 
tnanical classes, when they are specifically said in the Assalayana Sutta 
to be local and contingent arrangements. When the two texts are taken 
together, we must take the story of origins in AS to be a parable 
exemplifying a moral truth rather than an account intended to convey 
a simple (and single) historical truth. 

(iv) notes on the status of my interpretation 

It might be useful to offer some remarks on the status of the inter¬ 
pretation offered here. As mentioned earlier, the story of origins, from 
section # 10 to some or all of #21, circulated separately elsewhere in 


the Buddhist tradition, from at least the time of the Mahavastu and 
the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya. The Pali commentarial tradition seems 
not to have understood the text in the way I do, or if it did has not 
said so; the commentary does notice some jokes (see #4.3) and both 
commentary and sub-commentary are aware of one of the references 
to Vedic ideas (see #3.3), but neither mention the Vinaya. For some 
readers, perhaps, this in itself might be enough to render what I say an 
over-speculative and purely modern reading. Ultimately, the worth of 
my interpretation must be judged on its own merits, according to the 
weight of the detailed evidence and arguments adduced. Modem 
scholars of Classical Greek texts are not necessarily concerned if their 
interpretations of them were not shared by commentators in the 
intervening centuries. I do think that, in the Pali Buddhist case, there 
are reasons for paying great attention to the commentarial tradition 
when considering the development of systematic and context-free 
religious doctrine, and the way the later tradition understood (and 
redacted) its canonical texts from that point of view. But with a text as 
context-sensitive as I believe AS to be, perhaps we might accord 
ourselves greater interpretive autonomy. I do not wish merely to say 
that, as a reader, I have the privilege to respond in any way I like to a 
text, and so my interpretation is self-justificatory. I want my reading to 
be accorded historical value, to be seen as discovering motifs and 
intentions genuinely present in the text and in the minds of its original 
composer(s) and (at least some of) its original audience(s). If this is so, 
how can I explain the fact that other texts present versions of # 10 — 

21 with apparently straightforward seriousness, and that the commen¬ 
tarial tradition has failed either to notice or to mention the references 
to the Vinaya I see in AS? I will sketch out an answer to these 
questions, but I do not expect to close the issue decisively — I am 
content to leave the matter open for discussion. 

If I am right, AS (that is, some oral ancestor of our written text) 
was originally composed in the pre-Mauryan period in Northeast 
India, in the socio-economic and political circumstances described in 
Part I (ii) and (iii), circumstances discovered by modem historiography. 
Although it would be wrong to allege that ancient South Asians had 
no ‘historical consciousness’, it is hardly surprising that memories and 
narratives of the past were then deployed, in texts, in ways very 
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different from those of modem socio-political history. So perhaps it is 
no surprise that the picture which modem historians reconstruct, and 
which I have used to elucidate AS, was not of concern to the Buddhist 
tradition. Both the Mahdvastu and Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya, in the 
form we have them, are without doubt post-Mauryan (although they 
may preserve some materials from earlier times), 37 and are contem¬ 
porary with what I called earlier the ‘tension-filled amalgam’ of ‘Hindu 
orthodoxy’, which evolved as a successful response to the challenge 
posed by non-Brahmanical groups during the Mauryan empire. 

Perhaps in such changed socio-political and cultural circumstances the 
situational relevance of AS was lost. I cited earlier the fact of Lucian’s 
‘satires’ being treated non-satirically by later writers in Europe. AS 
may be a parallel case. Furthermore, while I hold that AS as we have 
it is a coherent and continuous whole, with lexical, semantic and 
thematic elements common to both the parable of origins and its 
frame, there would seem no reason to deny that some comparable 
story of origins could have existed separately in the oral culture of 
early Buddhism. If so, and if later composers wished to use it in other 
ways, they may have adopted the version redacted in AS, without 
worrying that the connexions between the origin-story and its frame 
therein would be lost. Once the frame-story had been excised, and 
with it what I have called the aspect of moral commentary in AS, 
there would remain little significance in the references to the Vinaya, 
and so they too would have been ignored. 

What of the commentarial texts, redacted as we have them in Sri 
Lanka in the second half of the 1st. millenium AJD.? Gombrich (92a: 
160—1) has argued that the composition of the commentaries was 
‘separated from that of the suttas not only in time but also in space’ 
(that is, in South India and/or Ceylon centuries later); this is un¬ 
doubtedly true of their present redaction, but it may be that some 
commentaries preserve much earlier material. 38 In the case of the 
commentaries on AS, I must simply argue that the fact that they mis¬ 
understand and/or ignore many of the references and meanings that I 
allege it contains, is in itself evidence that they were not composed in 
close temporal and spatial cultural proximity to it. (In the case of 
resonances with the Vinaya rules, perhaps they were too obvious to 
need mention?) Certainly the cultural circumstances of Theravada 
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Buddhism in Sri Lanka and mainland Southeast Asia were very 
different from those of early (and, indeed, later) Buddhism in India. 

Indian Buddhist texts were produced in a milieu of constant and 

endemic ideological plurality: kings. Brahmins, Jains and others all had • 

their own hierarchical models of social relations. In Sri T anka, 

however, although it would be severely mistaken to assume that the ^NgHj 

Mahaviharin version of Theravada which survives was ever the only 

and unchallenged version of Buddhism, 39 and although there were 

periodically kings who favoured some version of what is now called%% : '/|§IPI b 

‘Hinduism’, by and large Pali commentaries were produced in a 

cultural situation where articulated alternative visions of society were .. 

very much less powerful. Accordingly here, as in Southeast Asia after 

Theravada had been ‘established’ there by kings, given that Brah->’ 

manical ideology was not a significant competitor, Buddhist intellec- 

tuals had merely to work out some modus vivendi with kings. Thus ■■ 

as a system of thought Buddhism became more concerned with '' ' lf| 1 

cosmology and cosmogony, in the sense that it became more con- 

cemed to give its own ideological grounding of the existing social - ! 

‘world’ than it ever was in India, where it could preserve its stance of - 

moral commentary on Brahmanism. It would, indeed, also be severely 

mistaken to see such later Buddhist texts as proffering a whole and. - ; 

complete legitimation of social and political life: no transcendental V 

salvation system can ever be without some tension with mundane 

matters, and I prefer to speak, as earlier, of an antagonistic symbiosis;.".':’ 

between king-thugs and Buddhist-legitimators. Both the antagonism , • 

and the symbiosis could fluctuate in different times and places. But it 

becomes less surprising in such a context that the story of origins in 

AS should no longer be read as a parable, and that, since elements -*y 

from it were now detached from their original context in AS/ 0 

should take on the force of a legitimatory myth-charter. Here 

once the references to Brahmanical ideology and the socio-morailMlM^ fe^^ Bp 

context of AS had been lost, it is plausible to assume that the 

to other Buddhist texts I adduce here would also have been lo st^o^^^^^^^^ 

ignored. 
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III. The Story of Origins, monastic life and ideals, and the Vinaya 

(i) individual verbal reminiscences of the Monastic Code (Vinaya) 

Here I simply list the relevant places: the translation notes contain the 
textual and linguistic detail. 

# 1 Iff. The first food-stuffs likened to ghee ( sappi ), cream (navanita) 
and honey ( madhu ): three of the five ‘medicines’ allowed to monks 
and nuns (Nissaggiya Pacittiya 23, et freq.; see below). 

#12. Tasting the ‘earth-essence’ with the finger: contravenes Sekhiya 
rules 52 and 53 (see # 12.2). 

#12. Taking (big) mouthfuls with the hands: contravenes Sekhiya 
rules 39, 40, and (possibly) 42 and 46 (see # 12.3). 

#16. Having sex: contravenes Parajika 1. Note the use of apajjati in 
#17 (see # 17.3). ‘Away with you and your impurity!’ (nassa asuci): 
recalls use of naseti as a technical term for expulsion from the monk¬ 
hood (see #16.4 and 5). 

#17. Making houses ( agardni ... kdtum ): contradicts the fundamental 
symbol of monastic life, ‘going forth from home to homelessness’ 

( agarasma anagariyam pabbajjd). Such pabbajja constitutes the (first) 
change of status from layperson to (novice) monk, the ‘lower ordina¬ 
tion’. Houses are said to be made for the purpose of concealing/ 
covering immorality; cp. the ubiquitious motif ‘dwelling in a house is a 
constriction ... going-forth is an open-air life’. 41 

#17. Storing food for 8 days: contravenes Nissagiya Pacittiya 23 and 
Pacittiya 38. Note the grammatical peculiarity of sannidhi-karakam 
(see below pp. 328—9). 

#18. ‘Setting a limit’ ( mariyada ): may recall monastic boundaries 
( sima ) (see # 18.2). 

# 20. The verb khiyati, ‘become angry’: found standardly in this sense 
only as a formulaic expression in the Vinaya (see # 20.1). 

#21. The term mahasammata : modelled on monastic appointments 
(see Appendix 1). 
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(ii) the Five Impossible Things 

These verbal reminiscences are already enough to suggest that AS is 
deliberately alluding to the Vinaya-, this is proven, I think, by the 
semantic and lexical parallels between AS, the Vinaya Code, and a list 
of ascetic ideals found in a number of texts, which give five Impossible 
things’ ( abhabba-tthdnani ), five things which an enlightened monk 
cannot commit (so abhabbo pahca thandni ajjhacaritum). The simi¬ 
larities are striking, albeit that many of the phrases are common in 
other texts. The five things are listed, in only very slightly differi n g 
forms, at D HI 133 (in a list of nine), 235, M I 523 and A TV 370; I 
cite the version at MI 523. The first four are similar in content, 
though not in language, to the first four of the Five Precepts, incum¬ 
bent on all Buddhists; the specific wording of all five recalls directly 
various rules from the Vinaya code: 

‘It is impossible that a monk who is an Arahant, in whom the corrup¬ 
tions have wasted away, who has lived the (holy) life, done what has 
to be done, laid down the burden, attained the true goal, in whom the 
fetters of existence are destroyed, who is released by right wisdom, 
should commit the five crimes.’ (This list of epithets is found very 
frequently, and appears in AS #7, 31) They are: 

1. ‘He cannot intentionally deprive a living thing of life’ (sahcicca 
pdnamjivitd voropetum). The wording here is identical to Pacittiya 61, 
and almost identical to Parajika 3, against killing human beings 
(sahcicca manussaviggaham jivitd voropeyya). 

2. ‘He cannot take what is not given, intending to steal it’ (adinnam 
theyyasamkhdtam dddtuni ). This is identical to Parajika 2. The texts 
explain theyyasamkhdtam as referring to the intention to steal (Vin I 
46, Kkh 26-7) (but see # 20.2). 

3. ‘He cannot have sex’ (methunam dhammam patisevitum ). This is 
identical to Parajika 1. 

4. ‘He cannot tell a conscious lie’ (sampajanamusd bhasitum). This is 
identical to Pacittiya 1 (the first ten Pacittiyas are called the ‘chapter 
on lying’, musavddavaggo ); it also recalls Parajika 4, against falsely 
claiming higher spiritual achievements. 
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5. ‘He cannot enjoy (objects of) desire, making a store (of them) as 
he formerly did when living in a house’ ( sannidhikarakam kame 
paribhunjitum seyyatha pi pubbe agariyabhuto). This recalls both 
Nissaggiya Pacittiya 23 and Pacittiya 38: the similarity calls for 
extended comment. 

(iii) ‘making a store’; the Fall of Mankind and Vinaya infractions 

The word kdma can be both subjective and objective, referring to 
desire and its objects. While it stands for attachment to anything and 
everything in Buddhist psychology, there is clearly an emphasis on 
sensual and sexual pleasure. The verb bhuj, used here, can mean to 
eat, and also to consume or enjoy in any and every sense. In this 
context all these connotations of the word are in play, with the idea 
that the householder stores both the actual objects of his enjoyment 
(from food to wife) and the psychological propensity to desire them. 
The form of the word sannidhi-karakam is of particular importance 
here. The suffix -karaka is usually used to refer to a person or process 
which makes something, or to the act of making. Here neither sense is 
syntactially appropriate, and the word seems to agree with nothing in 
the sentence. The commentary to the passage cited (Ps HI 234) glosses 
it as an absolutive or gerund, sannidhim katva, ‘having made a store’, 
and states that such a monk cannot eat foods such as sesame, husked 
rice, ghee, cream, etc., which he has stored for present consumption, 
as he did when a layman enjoying material pleasures ( yatha pubbe 
gihibhuto sannidhim katva vatthukame paribhuhjati evam tila-tandula- 
sappi-navanitadini sannidhim katva idani paribhunjitum abhabbo ). 42 
The explanation of sannidhikarakam as a gerund is found in most of 
the relevant commentaries, 43 and seems to be historicaly correct. 
Edgerton, in BHS Grammar #22.5 and #35.5. describes what he 
calls ‘quasi-gerunds’ in -akam, and adds that some are found in the 
Pali Patimokkha. Examples in the Patimokkha are Nissaggiya Pacittiya 
23, Pacittiya 38 (both with exactly this phrase; see below), and 
Sekhiya 18—28. Gerunds in -am are called adverbial by Whitney 
(1989: 359—60), namul in the terminology of Paninian grammar: they 
are even rarer in Pali than in Sanskrit, but they are found. 44 AS 
contains two, in # 12 dlumpa-karakam (see # 12.3), and in # 17 this 
word, sannidhi-karakam. 
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Nissaggiya Pacittiya 23 forbids storing the five medicines for longer 
than 7 days: . . . sap pi, navanitam, telam, madhu, phanitam; tani 
patiggahetvd sattahaparamam sannidhikarakam paribhuhjitabbdni; tarn 
atikkamayato, nissaggiyam pdcittiyam, ‘after ghee, cream, oil, honey 
and molasses have been accepted, they can be eaten after keeping 
them in store for seven days at most; if someone lets (seven days) 
pass, this is an offence requiring expiation with forfeiture’. Pacittiya 
38 forbids storing all foods: yo pana bhikkhu sannidhikarakam 
khddaniyam vd bhojaniyam vd khadeyya vd bhuhjeyya vd, pdcittiyam, 

‘if a monk eats hard or soft food which he has stored, there is an 
offence requiring expiation’; an amendment given immediately after 
the rule (Vin IV 87) states that storing food for up to seven days (here 
using a standard gerund nidahitvd) is allowable (cp. also Vin 1209, 
with the gerund form -karakam). The motif of the ideal monk not V. 
storing food was well-known; it appears, for example, at Sn 924, in 
one of the earliest Buddhist poems known to us: ‘having received 
(something) he would not make a hoard [na sannidhim kayird ] of food 
and drink, eatables and clothes’. (Cp. Sn 306 concerning the [true] 
brahmin, cited on p. 320.) Note that the commentary cited above, Ps 
III 234, used ‘husked rice’ ( tandula ) to exemplify the things an ideal 
monk cannot store. Monks, of course, are presented with husked rice 
by their donors, cooked or uncooked — it is one of the foods which 
monks are allowed to acccept and take into the monastery to be kept 
and cooked up to a week later at Vin I 211 — as were the beings in 
AS before storing began. In AS # 17, it is after storing has reached 8 
days that ‘powder and husk covered the grain’ (‘grain’ — tandula ). 

Thus storing rice in the parable has no consequence until one being 
goes over the seven day Vinaya limit. Storing food beyond that time, 
of course, is allowable for a layperson; the fifth impossible thing 
specifically states that the monk cannot now make a store of (objects 
of) desire ‘as he formerly did when living in a house’. In AS # 16 and 
#17, two sections which could be separated differently, as does 
Walshe’s (87) translation, or run together to form a single section, 
there is a close connexion between sex, living in houses, storing food, 
and the subsequent need for rice-cultivation. 

The conclusion seems to me inescapable that both the ‘five impos¬ 
sible things’ and AS are deliberately recalling the Vinaya rules, both in 
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language and content. The rules should have been familiar to all 
monks and nuns, as the Pdtimokkha was (supposed to be) recited 
every fortnight in the presence of all members of each monastic 
community. The five infractions of the Vinaya impossible for an ideal' 
ascetic are thus precisely the stages in the Fall of Mankind from 
celibacy to civilisation, in sections # 16—20. Each and every event in 
the degeneration of beings is in some way related to the monastic 
order, its ideals and its Code: 

# 12 eating with a finger and then in handfuls: contravenes Sekhiya 
rules (as above, p. 326). 

# 13—5 ‘pride in appearance’ (vanna): cp. the class- (von/w-)pride 
and related denigration of Buddhist monks attributed to Brahmins at 
the start of the sutta, which had been abandoned by Vasettha and 
Bharadvaja in their intention to become monks (cf. IV below on 
keywords). 

# 16 having sex: (Impossible Thing no. 3) contravenes Parajika 1: 
methunam dhammam patisevimsu; beings ‘expelled from the samgha' 
because of this: nassa (referring to nasand). 

#17 storing rice for more than 7 days: (Impossible Thing no. 5) 
contravenes Nissaggiya Pacitiya 23, Pdcittiya 38): yato te ... sattd 
sannidhikdrakam salim upakkamimsu paribhuhjitum, atho kano pi 
tandulam pariyonandhi, thuso pi tandulam pariyonandhi ... 

#19 theft: (Impossible Thing no. 2) contravenes Parajika 2: sakam 
bhdgam parirakkhanto ahhataram bhagam adinnam adiyitva pari- 
bhuhji. Note that the text specifies that he kept his own portion (of 
rice) while taking another’s, which has not been given; this under¬ 
scores that it counts as an intentional theft, not simple carelessness 
about ownership. 

#19 lying: (Impossible Thing no. 4) contravenes Pacittiya 1: musavado 
pahhayati. 

# 19—20: Impossible Thing no. 1 (cf. Pacittiya 61 against killing any 
living thing, and Parajika 1, against murder) is not described directly 
as AS, but may be inferred. It is first adumbrated by the violence of 
the beings in #19, and then — by implication — by the legitimate 
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punishment given by the first king in # 20. The text does not specify 
that capital punishment is involved, but this is assumed by the 
commentarial tradition: Sv 870 glosses the phrase khiyitabbam 
khiyeyya, inter alia, as hdretabbam hdreyya, simply ‘remove (whoever) 
has to be removed’; the sub-commentary, DAT HI 59) explains, 
somewhat gingerly, sattanikdyato niharetabbam, ‘(whoever) is to be 
removed from the world of beings’. It has almost always been an 
accepted part of a king’s function throughout Buddhist and Tnrtfrp 
history to execute criminals, and this of course makes Buddhist moral 
ambiguity about them automatic and unavoidable. 45 In AS, sex and 
storing rice are called in #18 papakd akusala dhammd, ‘bad, 
unwholesome things’; in # 19 and #20 theft, lying and violence are 
called ‘bad’; the term danddddnam, ‘taking up the stick’, refers here to 
the beings’ violence in # 19, but danda is also a standard term for 
royal punishment; in # 22 these three things, and the now apparently 
legitimate royal activity of pabbajana, ‘.banishing’, are called ‘bad, 
unwholesome things’, seemingly with the approval of the narrative 
voice (see #20.2 on royal punishment for theft, and #22.1). 

> IV. The structure of AS, and key-words 

Part of the unity and coherence of AS is achieved by the repetition of 
certain key words, often with deliberate plays on their various senses. 
The words are agga, agganha, settha, the prefix brahma-, and vanna. 
(For the close relationship between the first four of these terms, see 
#7.2, 7.3, and #9.2.) I accept Gombrich’s (92a: 169—70) analysis of 
agganha as an adjective formed by the ending -hha added to agga in 
the sense of “first’; agganha thus means, in his rendering, ‘primeval’ or 
‘original’. I think there is also a deliberate play on words here with 
agga in the sense of ‘best’, found in #7 and #31 (see #7.2). 
Fortunately for a translator, the English ‘primary’ can also have the 
same two senses: the first two meanings listed in the Oxford English 
Dictionary are ‘of the first order in time or temporal sequnce; earliest, 
primitive, original’ and ‘of the first or highest rank or importance; that 
claims the first consideration; principal; chief’. In the title of the sutt a I 
render the word “what is primary’, as I see it deliberately catching both 
senses; the grammatical nature of the phrase aggam akkhdyati in # 7 
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and #31 suggests the English ‘what is primary’ there too (see #7.2), 
albeit that to refer to a person as ‘what is primary’ is a little ungainly 
in English. 

The word settha means ‘best’, and is used repeatedly in the text by 
various people of various things (see below); the prefix brahma- can 
be used with the same meaning in Pali, and this allows puns on the 
name of the Brahmanical god Brahma (see # 9.2, # 32.1). It is not 
surprising, in a text proposing an (ascetic) hierarchy, that there should 
be so many words, so often repeated, for ‘best’, etc. The most poly¬ 
valent term in AS, and the most frequently repeated, is vanna. On its 
first appearance it is used by Brahmins to refer to their social class; as 
Gombrich (92a: 163, cf. 168) points out, it can also mean ‘colour’, 
‘complexion’, ‘good looks’; I have sometimes rendered it ‘appearance’ 
(see # 11.3 and 13.1). All these senses are used as the text goes along; 
but in each case echoes of the other senses are also in play. 

I set out here the structure of AS as I see it, showing where and 
how the key-words occur. I label the first two parts ‘Story of the 
Present’ and ‘Story of the Past’ to evoke the use of the same terms in 
the structure of Jataka narratives. I see the organisation of AS as in 
this sense analogous to that of Jataka tales, although it is not, of 
course, presented as such. 

1. Story of the Present (#1—9) 

# 1—7 Conversation with Brahmins about Brahmins 

settha — ‘best’, in #3, #4, #7, used by Brahmins of their 
class (vanna); used by the Buddha of the Dhamma 
in #7 

agga - ‘best’ (‘what is primary’) used by the Buddha of the 
Arahant in # 7. (The logic of # 7 proves there to 
be a close link between settha and agga: see #7.3) 

Brahma: used as the name of a god in #3, #4, #7 

# 8 King Pasenadi and the Buddha 

settha = ‘best’ used by the Buddha of the Dhamma (twice) 

Note the epithets used for the Buddha and Pasenadi (see 
#8.1 and 3) 

Buddhist ascetics superordinate to kings and Brahmins 


#9 
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(For continuity with # 8 re: kings, see 
Brahma', used both as the name of a 1 god ,and, 

a prefix in the sense of ‘best; (^1^9.2) 

Dhamma, said to be ‘best’ in #7. #8 
Brahma in the series of epithets 

2 . Story of the Past (# 10—26) § ; 

# 10—17 From immaterial celibacy to household life, food-storage^W^^^| 

aggahha -> ‘primary’ (agga - ‘first’) in # 13, # 15, # 16 Ht M 
vanna ‘colour 1 (of foodstuffs) in # 11, # 12, # 14 ; 

— 2 ‘appearance’ (by itself and in compounds) in — 

#12, #13, #14, #15, # 16 (total of 29 times): ; - 
echoes of ‘class’ as .used in # 3, #4, #7 

#18 Recapitulation, and appearance of private property ' 

# 19—20 From private property to crime and punishment 

tadagge “ ‘from this beginning’ (agga ■“ ‘first’) : 

# 21—26 Etymologies for the 4 Brahmanical classes, called ‘groups’ -imm 

(mandala); renouncer-Brahmins, royal cities, the ascetic 
group : ? I , • 'M ■■ 

agganna - ‘primary’, used 8 times in #21—25 
settha: used of the Dhamma in #21, #24, #25, #26,^ and ' .-.'laB 
(pejoratively) of Brahmins in # 23 

# 27—32 Conclusion 


# 27—30 Morality, Rebirth and Release the same for all social groups 

(repeats sentiments of # 5—7) 

# 31 The Arahant is what is primary (repeats end of # 7 

verbatim) 

agga - ‘best’ (perhaps a hint of the other sense: see #31.2) 
settha = ‘best’, used of the D hamma 

# 32 Brahma Sanamkumara’s (the Ever-Virgin’s: see # 32.1) 

Verse 
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settha — ‘best’, used of ksatriyas vis-a-vis the human world, 
of ‘the person endowed with wisdom and right 
conduct’ vis-a-vis the universe as a whole 
Brahma : used in a characteristically Buddhist sense (see 
#32.1) 

This outline can show the overall structure of the text, and the 
continuity of vocabulary; it cannot give a feel for the logic of the 
narrative as it moves along in a coherent sequence. The story of 
origins, then, far from being an extraneous and disconnected insertion, 
as has been alleged, is intimately tied to the focus of the text as a 
whole. The immediate transition from # 9 to # 10 is effected by the 
replacement of the Vedas by the Dhamma (the Word of the Buddha) 
and of Brahma by the Buddha, who ‘has the best body’, and is the 
best’ (brahma-kdyo, brahma-bhiito) (see # 9.2). 

I shall not take space here to recapitulate the argument of the Intro¬ 
duction as a whole, nor to set out in detail the correspondences 
between Gellner’s vision of agrarian society and the themes of AS. If 
they are not obvious already, they will become so on re-reading. 

In the translation which follows, as said earlier, I have aimed at 
accuracy rather than elegance. I have ommitted some, but not all 
repetitions in the text, in deference to modem English prose style. 

This does of course slighdy alter the flavour and pace of the narrative, 
but this will not matter for my purpose here, which is exegetical. 

NOTES TO THE INTRODUCTION 

I am grateful to various friends and colleagues for helpful comments on an earlier 
draft: at Chicago, Wendy Doniger, Paul Griffiths and Sheldon Pollock made both 
minor and major suggestions for revision; Phyllis Granoff provided additional data 
and suggestions. Roy Norman read it with characteristically generous care, making a 
number of corrections and useful remarks. I am especially grateful to Patrick Olivelle 
for forcing me to think much harder about the issue of how to treat the ‘satire* in AS 
than I had done, and for patiently discussing at length with me a number of other 
questions. Anyone who reads Richard Gombrich’s (88) book and (92a) article will see 
how much I have learned from him, despite differences of emphasis in our readings of 
AS. I imagine they would all still disagree with some, perhaps much of what I say. 
Responsibility for the interpretation given here is entirely mine. 

Since I present this article as an improvement on the Rhys Davids’s translation, I 
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should like to dedicate it to the memory of T. W. Rhys Davids, a giant on whose 
shoulders we stand. 

1 The argument is stated at greatest length in (88), from which page references are 
given in the text; versions of it appear in a number of Gellner’s works: see, cjl, the 
summary version in (83) Chapter 2, ‘Culture in Agrarian Society*. 

2 In this article I use Sanskrit rather than Pali terms for the four Brahmanical social 
classes, as they are best known in English in that form; I used the angKriyi 
‘brahmin(s)’ except when quoting from others, where I retain their spelling. 

3 Gellneris phrase ‘conspicuous self-exile* recalls Peter Brown’s work on the late 
antique ‘holy man*, and the ‘rituals of disengagement’ which make possible his 
particular social role(s). See Brown (71) and (78). I have tried before, in Collins (88), 
to apply this analytical perspective to Buddhist monasticism. 

4 Erdosi (88:112). 

5 Summary accounts can be found in Ghosh (73), Sharma (83) and Erdosi (88); the 
latter contains a judicious and helpful discussion of the problems of dating both 
Brahmanical and Buddhist texts, and of relating both to the archeological data 
currently known. 

6 See Bechert (91), and other forthcoming volumes on the subject under his 
editorship. 

7 Erdosi (88: 16). 

8 Gombrich (88: 49—59) offers an elegant summary. 

9 See Olivelle (92), Introduction section 2, and (93) Chapter 2.2—3. Earlier van 
Buitenen (81: 12) had sketched out a similar idea. 

10 For this political history, see esp. Erdosi (88: 118—50). 

11 They are: the majority of the Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta and AAguttara Nikaya- s, 

and the Sutta Nipdta, with perhaps some other short texts from the Khuddaka Nikaya. 
The Abhidhamma has always been accepted to be late; recent evidence is to 

suggest that the version of the Vinaya we have is a later redaction, ni thf^ig h it too 
contains no reference to imperial formations. 

12 Where such a figure is mentioned, as in the well-known CakkamdsUumdda Sutta, 
which was redacted next to AS in the Digha collection, and which shares 
narrative motifs with it, there are two interpretive options. Either one decides such 
passages were redacted after the Mauryan empire; or one follows Gombrich (88:82), 
who writes ‘the representation of one’s own king as a world-ruler of untrammelled 
power is a commonplace of the ideology informing Vedic ritual It was an institu¬ 
tionalised fantasy’; therefore, it could have existed before the realisation of large-scale 
empires. In either case, such passages cannot be read as containing depictions of the 
pre-Mauryan historical world. This is not the case with AS. 

13 See Olivelle (93: Chapter 2.2 note 85) who cites Ghosh (73: 19-21) and Erdosi 

( 88 : 126 ). 

14 See Olivelle (91), and other literature cited there. 

15 (78); see also Burghart (85). 

16 See Erdosi (88: 17—8, 118). 

17 Such literature was in large part written by brahmins. Indeed, as Patrick Olivelle 
reminds me, we should note another ambiguity, or divergence of emphasis within 
Brahmanism, in addition to that between ascetics and non-ascetics discussed in the 
text below: that is, between liturgical and other texts which place the brahmin at the 
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top of the social hierarchy, and other texts - including even the Manusmrti — which 
make the king the highest. 

18 (92: 22—3), referring to Heesterman (85). 

19 The first to suggest that the story of origins must have been a separate text was 
Edmunds (04: 207—9); more recently Schneider (57) and Meising (88) have taken a 
similar approach. 

20 I am here influenced by recent trends in Homeric scholarship; see, e.g., Macleod 
(82), esp. pp» ix and 37-40, and Griffin (80), esp. pp. 12—5. 

21 I use this term in the sense proposed by Ramanujan (91). 

22 See also Sarkisyanz (65). Much of the heat, and much of the point, can be 
removed from the debate between Tambiah and Camthers (77), (87), (93: chapter 7), 
when one distinguishes what AS and the figure of mahdsammata might be in their 
earliest form, and what the ‘myth of origins* and Mahasammata (sic, now become a 
proper name for an individual) became in the later tradition. 

23 Some seem to have taken it as historically factual, pointing to what they thought 
was the ‘natural*, pre-political, ‘pre-Contract* condition of the newly-discovered 
American Indian tribes as empirical evidence; others seem to have recognised the 
allegorical nature of the story, while still according it explanatory and legitimatory 
value. See Lessnoff (86). 

24 He was writing of the poet Andrew Marvell (32: 255). I am grateful to Gananath 
Obeyesekere for introducing me to this passage (in a talk entirely unconnected with 
AS), and for kindly tracking down the precise reference. 

25 Manuel and Manuel (79: 16, 80, 103, 229, 343). 

26 ibid., p. 1 on More, and passim. 

27 I think it would be interesting to study the Brahmanical tradition of dharma-sastra 
from this ‘o/eu-topian’ perspective; but that must await another occasion, and perhaps 
another scholar. 

28 See, e.g. KRN Coll. Pap. II #43 on the Sabhiya Sutta. 

29 Kahrs (83) has argued that in Sanskrit, such ‘etymologies’ are to be understood in 
relation to the Brahmanical view of it as a language with a special and direct relation 
to reality: thus, the more meanings perceivable in a word, the more it tells us about 
the world. RFG cites Kahrs, arguing that the etymologies in AS are deliberately 
parodying this view. I am not sure that this point is decidable. As I hope to show in a 
future article, while there is some evidence that early Buddhism did have a view of 
language as purely conventional, by the commentarial period the form of Middle 
Indo-Aryan we call Pali (for the texts, the language of Magadha) was seen as having a 
privileged, epistemologically direct relation to reality, if not the ontological status 
accorded to Sanskrit in the Brahmanical MImamsa school. 

30 See Bronkhorst (83); and for the a-historicism of Sanskrit Deshpande (85). 

31 Translations from the Sutta Nipata, here and of the Brdhmanadhammika Sutta, are 
by Norman (92). 

32 For a list of examples of Brahmanical terminology used in a (new) Buddhist sense, 
see KRN Coll. Pap. IV #99. 

33 Although novices were not allowed to attend formal-ritual recitations of the 
Pdtimokkha (‘in a seated assembly*, nisinna-parisd, Vin I 135), as ‘co-resident pupils’ 
of a preceptor, they learnt to recite it (Vin I 47: cp. Homer [51: 62 n. 7] and CPD s.v. 
uddisapetl 

34 The word is komarabrahmacariya : see AS #31.2 and #31.3. 

35 See Collins (forthcoming) on the significance of this in Buddhist monasticism. 


^fW/D 
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6 The phrase is manthe ganthetvd; cp. AS # 23 and # 23.1 on ganthe karontd. 

See Wintemitz (33: 247) for elements of the former as late as the 4th. century 
A.D. Lamotte (88: 657) dated the latter to the 4th—5th. centuries AD.; Gnoli (77: 
xix-xxi) disagreed, preferring an earlier date, at the time of Kaniska. This, notori¬ 
ously, is not known exactly, but is usually thought to be 1st—2nd century AD. 

8 See KRN Coll. Pap. I: 156. RFG (ibid.), acknowledging that 'in nuce the commen- 
tanal tradition goes back to the first generations of Buddhists in northern India*, cites 
Trautmann s work on Dravidian kinship patterns in the commentaries to show the 
later provenance of at least those sections. But Norman argues (pers. comm.) ‘since 
North India was Dravidian and Munda before it became Indo-Aryan, I see no reason 
to doubt that the Buddha’s family were in fact Dravidian, and it could have been that 
the Sakyans were Dravidian speakers until only shortly before the time of the Buddha. 
There is, therefore, no need to assume that the commentaries which deal with such 
things were composed in South India*. Thus, he says, while some parts of the 
commentaries clearly were composed in South India and/or Sri T^nira *i think one 
has to treat each piece of commentary on its merits, with the possibility that 
everything is old unless it can be proved otherwise*. ^ 

39 On this see, inter alia, Collins (90) and the literature cited there. 

Both the Dipavamsa (Chap. 3) and Mahavamsa (Chap. 2), roughly contem- —i- 

poraneous withthe final fixing of the commentaries in Pali, make Mahasammata a 
long at the origin of the Sakyan family; and in the later tradition the figure of the ‘first * 
king’ Mahasammata occurs in many kinds of text, from legal to ritual, as well as in 
inscriptions. Tambiah (89) lists some of these later sources; I hope to add more in a 'S ^ 
future publication. - r /f J 

41 Sn 406, translation from Norman (92: 44); cp. D 163 et freq. '> - f 

42 The reference to vatthu-kama, ‘material objects of desire* here uses a standard 
division of ‘(objects of) desire*, into material and mental; the latte* is kilesa-kdmdMMw^ 
literally, ‘(objects of) desire (consisting) in defilement Unenlightened monksare a$^^8 
prone to this as householders; given that the description is of an «Sightened mc^ 
whom there can be neither form of desire, the reference must be to such a person’s' v^iSCl' 
behaviour — that is, he is being said specifically not to store things such as food. ~V:-7 -l VI 
3 Sp 710. Kkh 76, Sv 913. The text of AIV 70 in the PTS edition reads sarmidhi- • 
karake kdme, but this would seem to be a scribal error, perhaps by someone who did 

not recognise the gerund and altered the word to agree with kdme; there is a vl 
-kdrakam, which is also the reading in the commentary (Mp IV 169—70), which 4 
glosses sannidhim katvd. - ; 

44 For examples’ see K. R. Norman (92: 229) ad Sn 773. Norman writes (pers. 

comm.): ‘I think that Whitney is correct in seeing that namuls are nouns used in the 
accusative as adverbs, e.g. “eating food in a lump-making sort of way” [refering to 
dlumpa-kdrakam in AS #22). -A.v.;#-: 

45 There is at least one exception: Asoka, after the massacre of the Kalingans and his V-' 

subsequent remorse, if KRN Coll Pap. I # 26 is right. In the story of Siri Samgha < : r 

Bod hi in Sri Lanka, given in Mhv XXXVI 80ffi, although he did not execute 

criminals, he had dead bodies brought to be burnt publicly in their place; the telling 
of the story at Att 20 says that he ruled adandena asatthena, Vithout punishment, 
without weapon(s). See also the Mugapakkha Jataka, Ja VI 1-30, discussed bv 
Gombrich (88: 70). \ 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE TRANSLATION 

In the translation I follow the section divisions made by J. Estlin 
Carpenter in his edition of the text for the Pali Text Society (11). This 
is not because I find them especially good — other, perhaps better 
divisions of the text are possible (see, e.g., #17.1) — but to facilitate 
comparison between my translation, previous translations, and the text 
itself. The text was reprinted in Meisig (88), but with an unfortunately 
complex textual apparatus; see K. R. Noman’s (89) review. 

There have been previous translations of AS into European 
languages. The first, to my knowledge, was of sections # 10—21 by 
Edmunds (04); next were two into German by Franke (1913) and 
Neumann (1918). I have not gone into differences between my 
rendering and theirs. The most widely-known translation, as men¬ 
tioned in the Introduction, is that of T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys Davids 
(1921). This was republished in 1981 under the name of Trevor Ling, 
' w ho claimed that his version was ‘a fairly extensive re-translation’ (p. 
xxiv); in fact for the most part it simply modernises RhD s English, 
and introduces some inaccuracies of its own. Walshe’s recent (87) 
version is better, but it seems clear to me (for example from the 
extensive use made of RhD in the notes) that like Ling Walshe 
depends almost entirely on RhD for his understanding of the text. I 
have made this translation not primarily for the sake of offering 
another English version but to give structure and coherence to my 
notes and interpretation. 


TRANSLATION 

# 1. Thus I have heard. At one time the Blessed One was living in 
the palatial monastery built by Migara’s mother in the Eastern Park 
outside Savatthi. At that time Vasettha and Bharadvaja, aspiring to 
become monks, were living with the monks there. One evening the 
Blessed One rose from his solitary meditation, went outside the 
monastery, and was walking back and forth in its shade, in the open 


# 2. Vasettha saw that the Blessed One ... was walking back and 
forth ... in the open air, and said to Bharadvaja: 
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‘Friend Bharadvaja, here is the Blessed One ... walking back and 
forth ... in the open air. Come, friend, let’s go to him: perhaps we 
may get a chance to hear a Dhamma-talk from the Blessed One 
himself.’ 

‘Alright, friend’, agreed Bharadvaja; and so Vasettha and Bharadvaja 
went up to the Blessed One, greeted him, and walked back and forth 
together with him. 

# 3. Then the Blessed One addressed Vasettha (and Bharadvaja): 1 
‘Monks, you were (both) bom brahmins, in brahmin families, (but) you 
have gone forth from home to homelessness, (leaving your) brahmin 
family. Surely brahmins (must) revile and abuse you.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, brahmins revile and abuse us fully, completely, with the 
(sort of) abuse one would expect (from them).’ 

‘How do they abuse you ...?’ 

‘Sir, brahmins say “The brahmin is the best class ( vanna ), (any) other 
class is inferior. The brahmin is the fair class, (any) other class is 
dark. 2 (Only) brahmins are purified, not non-brahmins. Brahmins are 
Brahma s own sons, bom from his mouth, 3 bom of Brahma, produced 
from Brahma, the heirs, of Brahma. You here have left the best 
and gone (over) to an inferior class, since you have become wretched 
shaven-headed (pseudo-)ascetics, members of some sect, 4 (no better 
than) offspring of our Kinsman’s [i.e. Brahma’s] feet. It is not good, it 
is unseemly, that you have left the best class ... [and] have become 
... offspring of our Kinsman’s feet.” That is how they revile us ... 
with the (sort of) abuse one would expect (from them).’ 

# 4. Surely, monks, the brahmins are not recalling the past* when 
they say [this]. Brahmin women, (the wives) of brahmins, are seen to 
mensturate, become pregnant, give birth and give suck; and (so) these 
brahmins who say: “the brahmin is the best class ... brahmins are 
bom from Brahma’s mouth ... heirs of Brahma”, are (in feet) bom 
from vaginas. 2 They are slandering Brahma, telling lies, and producing 
demerit. 3 

# 5. Monks, there are these four classes: ksatriya (warriors/kings), 
brahmin (priests), vaisya (farmers, merchants) and sudra (servants). 1 
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DID DIGNAGA ACCEPT FOUR TYPES 
OF PERCEPTION? 


In a previous paper 1 1 argued that Dignaga’s doctrine of pratyaksd - 
bhdsa was misinterpreted by M. Hattori and A. Wayman, and 
suggested yet a third interpretation. One of the arguments against 
Wayman’s interpretation challenges his scheme of correspondences 
between the four types of perception, the four types of error and the 
four types of pratyaksdbhasa on several grounds, one of which is 
based on his taking for granted that Dignaga accepted four types of 
perception. This assumption, I claimed, is highly doubtful, and it is 
not supported by Dignaga’s own words, but only by Dharmaldrti’s 
reshuffle of them. 2 . This claim has been recently criticized, in its turn, 
by Wayman in his study of “Dharmakirti and the Yogacara Theory of 
bija” 3 : 

One reader, Eli Franco,... alludes to this very verse portion (6ab in Hatton’s 
enumeration] to conclude that Dignaga did not recognize svasamvedana as a separate 
pramdna (sic.) 4 to total four such, hence that he recognized only three. Granted that 
Hatton’s presentation of the verse itself — and not reading more widely — might lend 
itself to such an interpretation as Franco made. Even so, in this case, it seems that 
Franco did not do enough research, or had poor advice. 

My purpose here is not to reopen the controversy on pratyaksd - 
bhdsa. If the above point is the only part of my argumentation which 
is not acceptable to Wayman, the issue is closed indeed. However, 
since most scholars seem to agree with Wayman that Dignaga accepted 
four types of perception, a few words of clarification on this subject 
may not be unwarranted here. 

First, a word on the “poor advice,” which presumably refers to 
Professor Schmithausen’s counsel. While gladly acknowledging his help 
and advice, it goes without saying that he bears no responsibility for 
whatever errors may have occurred in my paper. (IncidentaUy, the 
point on the three types of perception was reached by both of us 
independently.) 

Second, concerning my lack of sufficient research. Granted that one 

Journal of Indian Philosophy 21: 295—299,1993. 
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never does enough research (or at least I never do), I am not quite 
sure what Wayman has in mind. If he refers to the post-Dignaga 
period, there is no shortage of texts in the Dharmakirti-tradition, 
which claim that Dignaga meant exactly what Dharmakhti says he 
meant. My whole point, however, was that we have to read Dignaga’s 
text independently of his so-called “Great Commentator.” And 
unfort una tely we do not have any other commentatorial tradition 
except that of Dharmakxrti and his followers. 5 If, on the other hand, 
Way man has in mind some pre-Dignaga or even pre-Dharmakirti text, 
which sheds a new light on the problem of fourfold perception, I fail 
to see why he does not share with us the results of his wide reading, 
or even give us a clue as to the identity of this text. 

Or perhaps by ‘not doing enough research’ Wayman means that I 
was not familiar with his own, at that time future, interpretation of 
Dignaga’s verse. This interpretation is quite ingenious, and deserves a 
place of honor in the best tradition of commentatorial tricky devices, 
and it certainly deserves a closer look here. 

What Wayman suggests is a slight emendation of Dignaga’s verse, to 
be read: manasam cartha(m] ragadisvasamvittir akalpika. 6 As far as I 
can see Wayman’s only justification for this emendation is: “Of course, 
my addition of the anusvara (sic.) in brackets can be understood by 
everyone who has worked with Sanskrit manuscripts — that it is 
frequently necessary to add this.” 7 He then proceeds to explain how 
the verse should be read: “Grammatically, it (?) is a series with the 
term akalpika agreeing in gender with the last member of the series, 
namely svasamvittir, and akalpika therefore goes with both members 
of the series.”* Grammatically, “it” in the above sentence would have 
to refer to anusvara, which is nonsense; or by upacara it would refer 
to arthafm], which is equally wrong, since a word cannot be a series. 
Working backwards from the translation, one must conclude that what 
Wayman must have meant is that the sentence contains a series and 
akalpika although agreeing in gender only with the last member of 
that series, has to be related to the first member as well. 

Wayman’s translation runs as follows: “Also the mental (sense) 
having the object-entity (artha), and self-intuition of passion (raga), 
etc. are without constructive thought.” Why Wayman supplements — 
against both Hattori and Nagatomi — “mental (sense) rather than 
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“mental (perception)” remains unexplained, but this does not seem to 
be relevant to the question whether the emendation of the text should 
be accepted. Concerning this question, the most obvious problem is 
that if we take artha outside the compound, it cannot mean “having 
the object-entity (my emphasis). Furthermore, the reading manasam 
ca-artham or manasam ca-artham ... akalpika cannot be construed 
meaningfully, as artharn would have to be a masculine noun in the 
accusative case without a governing verb. Nevertheless, we could still 
save Wayman s translation by reading ca-artham. The advantage of 
such a translation, if accepted, is that it avoids the somewhat awkward 
analysis of the compound artharagadisvasamvitti into arthasamvitti 
and ragadisvasamvitti? 

However, there is one serious trouble with Wayman’s interpretation 
of the verse: It goes against Dignaga’s own commentary on it, the 
second part of which reads: ragadvesamohasukhadisu svasamvedanam 
indriyanapeksatvan manasam pratyaksam. 10 Thus, no matter whether 
one follows Hattori or Nagatomi, 11 it is clear that Dignaga calls the 
self-apprehension of desire etc., mental perception. Consequently, 
Wayman’s, or for that matter Dharmakirti’s, reading of four types of 
perception into the Pramanasamuccaya collapses. Unfortunately, 
Wayman does not explain how his translation could be made com¬ 
patible with Dignaga’s own commentary. As far as I can see, he could 
argue in one of two ways. He could claim that the two are incom¬ 
patible indeed, and that Dignaga had changed his mind in the time 
between writing the karikas and the Vrtti. This, however, would not 
solve Wayman’s problem, for Dignaga’s final position would still take 
the self-apprehension of desire, etc., as mental perception. Had I been 
in Wayman’s place, I would have argued that the Vrtti as recon¬ 
structed by Hattori, and as quoted above, should also be emended to 
conform with the Tibetan translation, that is, the word manasam 
should be dropped. This modification is indeed supported by both 
Kanakavarman’s and Vasudhararaksita’s translations, none of which 
has any equivalent to manasam. Hattori’s edition of Kanakavarman (p. 
181, Db) is indeed misleading, for he replaces ran rig pa’i with yid kyi 
against all Tibetan recensions. By deleting manasam, one may achieve 
an almost perfect harmony between Dignaga and Dharmaklrti. But in 
this case one would have to adduce some cogent reason to explain 
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why Prajriakaragupta (PVBh 305.17—18) should have interpolated the 
word manasam into his quotation of the Pramanasamuccaya. Until 
Wayman comes up with any such reason, his modification of the verse 
and his new ingenious translation must remain unacceptable; all the 
more so since we have an alternative and much more probable 
explanation, namely, that Dignaga’s text has been tampered with 
(probably before the Tibetan translation was undertaken) under 
Dharmakirti’s influence in order to make it conform to the latter’s 
point of view, 12 just as Wayman did. 

It seems, therefore, that in spite of Wayman’s efforts to the contrary, 
one can still make a strong case for reading only three types of 
perception in the Pramanasamuccaya. However, even by arguing 
for three against four types of perception, we are already caught in 
Dharmakirti’s web. For by doing so we already presuppose that 
Dignaga was typologyzing different types of perception. A less biased ■ 
reading of Dignaga does not seem to warrant such a presupposition. , 
Reading the text independently of Dharmakirti, one should probably t 
maintain that for Dignaga there is only one type of perception, that is,. 
a cognition which is free from conceptual construction. Or better still, /• 
that Dignaga was not at all concerned with types of perception. The q 
text yields more easily to the following interpretation: After analyzing ' 
the term pratyaksa, claiming that the senses are the special cause of t 
perception (Daa-1 in Hattori’s division of the text) and explaining r.s 
the compatibility of his definition with the Abhidharma (Daa-2 f.), 
Dignaga proceeds to show that the term applies also to certain, .'4 
perhaps more controversial cases, in which the cognitions are not ■ 
produced by the five senses. But there is nothing in the text to indicate 
that these cases form different types, or different species of one genus.; 
In the introduction to k. 6ab Dignaga says that “Here our distin¬ 
guishing [various kinds of perception] is in response to the view of 
others.” 13 I see no reason why we should not take this statement at its 
face value. 


NOTES 


1 Cf. JlPh 14, 1986, pp. 79-97. 

2 Cf. ibid., p. 81. 
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In Studies in the Buddhist Epistemological tradition, ed. E Steinkellner Wien 1991 
pp. 419-430, at p. 423, n. 17. ". 

4 w hat I claimed, of course, is that it is not a separate pratyaksa. 

5 Consequently, I used the same method as that followed by scholars like Frau- 
wallner. Hattori (to some extent), Hayes et al., namely, to read Dignaga not in view of 
his successors, but of his predecessors like Nagarjuna. Vasubandhu. Bhartrhari. et al. 
This does not mean, of course, that by following the same method we all reach the 
same results. For instance, the relationship between Dignaga and Nagarjuna seems to 
be non-existing according to Frauwallner, and is interpreted in diametrically opposed 
ways by Hayes and myself. 

6 Ibid., p. 423. 

7 Ibid, n. 17. 

* Ibid 

9 Cf. Hattori, Dignaga, On Perception. Cambridge 1968, p. 92, n. 1.45. 

10 Cf - the quotation in Pramdnavdrttikabhdsya (ed. R. Sarikrityayana, Patna 1953) p. 
315.17—18, Hattori, op. cit., p. 94, Franco, op. cit., p. 95, n. 7. 

11 Cf. “ Mdnasa-pratyaksa: A Conundrum in the Buddhist Pramana System,” in 
Sanskrit and Indian Studies, ed. M. Nagatomi et al Dordrecht 1979, pp. 243-260, at 
p. 254. 

12 Cf. Franco, op cit., n. 7. 

13 Hattori’s translation p. 27; Kanakavarman (p. 181.7); gsan gyi hdod pa la Itos nas 
hdir khyad par du byas pa yin gyi... Vasudhararaksita (180.7): gsan gyi hdod pa la 
brten nas hdir khyad par byas pa ste. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Mahdydna-samgraha and other Yogdcdra texts claim orthodoxy 
for the alayavijnana on the grounds that it had been taught by the 
Buddha within accepted scriptural sources, and that it was in fact 
posited by other Abhidharma schools in the guise of more or less 
synonymous terms. 1 In an ironic reverse appeal, Walpola Rahula has 
claimed that “although not developed as in the Mahayana, the original 
aea of alayavijnana was already there in the Pali Canon.” 2 On the 
other hand, Schmithausen (1987: 46) has recently suggested that the 
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conception of the alayavijnana eventually entailed “redrawing the 
theory of mind.” 

In this essay I will examine the relationship between the canonical 3 
conception of vijnana (Pali: vinnana ) and the Yogacara concept of the 
alayavijnana so as to contextualize these claims. The innovative 
aspects of the alayavijnana have so often been emphasized that its 
vast commonality with its canonical predecessors and Abhidharma 
contemporaries, the very context in which it most needs to be under¬ 
stood, is all too frequently overlooked. . ; 

We shall view the alayavijnana not simply as a radically new depar- . 
ture, but also as the systematic development of the early concept of 
vijnana within the more sophisticated context of Abhidharma. From 
this perspective we shall be able to more fully appreciate both its hi 
continuity with the earlier conceptions, as well as the gradual devel- J 
opment and elaboration of vijnana theory within Abhidharma and | 
Yogacara, thereby supporting but at the same time qualifying the ,jJ 
above-mentioned claims to orthodoxy, origination and innovation. | 

In the early discourses preserved in the Pah Canon vijnana was a | 
polyvalent term with diverse epistemological, psychological, and meta -1 
physical dimensions, many of which became marginalized within , 
orthodox Abhidharma discourse. The alayavijnana is, in crudest . 
outline, this canonical vijnana minus its role within immediate cogni- | 
tive processes; it encompasses those aspects of vijnana pertaining to .djj 
the continuity of samsaric existence that could not be readily inte- 
grated into orthodox Abhidharma discourse, focusing as it does upon J 
the immediacy of transient states of mind. The alayavijnana system 
effectively reunited these divergent dimensions in a bifurcated model J 
of the mind which articulated a simultaneous and interactive relation- j 
ship between the momentary, surface level of sensory cognition and an. 
abiding, subliminal level of sentient existence. 

Since the alayavijnana is presented in terms of the wide range of f 
functions played by the canonical vijnana and the various problem- .;3| 
atics to which these arrived within Abhidharma, we shall examine - _’|| 
these in some detail before we present the gradual systematization of ji 
the alayavijnana itself. 
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I. THE CANONICAL CONCEPTIONS 

‘Vijnana’ as ‘Consciousness’, ‘vijnana’ as ‘Cognition’ 

In the early Pali texts, vijnana was considered equally as Conscious¬ 
ness’, an essential factor of animate existence without which there 
would be no individual life, and as ‘cognition’, the ordinary sensory 
and mental models of perception and knowing. 4 

Vijnana as ‘consciousness’ plays a major role in the early Buddhist 
explanation of the cycle of birth, death and rebirth, known as samsdra. 
Together with ‘life’ (dyu) and ‘heat’ ( usmd ), vijnana is one of the 
essential factors necessary for animate existence and without which 
one would die. 5 Vijnana enters into the womb at the time of concep¬ 
tion, 6 and exits the body at the time of death. 7 As a factor of samsaric 
continuity, it is precisely the advent, the ‘stationing’ or ‘persistence’ of 
vijnana in this world that perpetuates samsaric existence. 8 

It is this unbroken stream of vijnana that, proceeding from life to 
life, 9 is virtually the medium of the accumulated potential effects of 
past actions, of karma. 10 In this context, vijnana, along with the other 
four skandhas, is said to “attain growth, increase, abundance.” 11 The 
total elimination of this accumulated karmic potential along with the 
eradication of the afflicting passions is closely equated with liberation, 
nirvana, at which point vijnana, the medium of this accumulation, is 
also eradicated or at least fundamentally transformed. 12 As we shall 
see, the Yogacara conception of the alayavijnana replicates these 
functions in every one of these respects. This became necessary, I will 
argue, largely because of the one-sided emphasis Abhidharma put 
upon vijnana’ s second major dimension: the role that vijnana, as 
simple cognition, plays within ordinary cognitive processes. 13 

As the central element within the perceptual processes, vijnana as 
cognition occurs in six modes depending upon the type of sensory or 
mental stimulus and its respective perceptual organ (the five sense 
organs and the ‘mental’ organ). 14 In this context, vijnana as cognition 
occurs upon the contact between the relevant unimpaired sense organ, 
its respective object and attention. 15 

Both of these aspects of vijnana, first as ‘consciousness’, the essen¬ 
tial principle of animate existence and a continuous medium within 
samsdra, and second, as simple, immediate ‘cognition’, co-existed 
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within the mass of transmitted teachings, albeit within different con¬ 
texts of meaning 16 The earliest traditions evinced little awareness of 

S discordance between the two, since at the deepest metaphysical level 17 
they were so inseparably intertwined as to be virtually causes and 
effects of one another Karmic actions, within which vijhdna as cogni- 
imm tion plays a central role, lead to continued existence within samara, 
t ^ ma j 0r me dium of which is the unbroken stream of consciousness, 
of vijnana. And this unbroken stream creates, in turn, the very pre- 
, conditions for such cognition to occur at all But to see just how this 

is, we must examine the relationship between these two aspects of 
fi? vijnana as they are articulated within the twelve-member formula of 
the dependent co-arising (pratitya-samutpdda ). 18 We should note that 
Vi the mutual conditionality between these two aspects of vijnana con- 
stitutes the central insight of the dlayavijhana-based model of mind. 




•Vijnana’ within the * Pratitya-samutpada’ Series 



Vijhdna has two essential places within the pratitya-samutpada series, 
which correspond roughly to the two aspects described above. First, 
vijnana conditions the very development of a sentient body by 
descending into the mother’s womb, thereby securing a foothold or 
support in a new life, wherein it may grow, increase, and multiply; 19 
vijhdna thus constitutes one of the preconditions for any cognitive 
activity whatsoever. 20 Vijhdna at this point is directly conditioned by 
the samskdras, the formative forces of the past. 21 

Second, vijhdna is implicitly yet directly involved in the karmic 
activities that perpetuate samsaric life. The terms of the twelve- 
member pratitya-samutpada series which directly succeed vijhdna and 
name-and-form ( nama-rupa ) delineate all of the essential elements of 
the cognitive processes and the affective responses to which they give 
rise: the six sense-spheres ( saddyatana ) and sense-impression ( spuria ) 
are essential preconditions for cognition to take place, 22 while the next 
factor, feeling ( vedana ), is (along with apperception, samjhd ) said to 
be its virtually inseparable concommitant. 23 Feeling and apperception, 
moreover, are themselves karmic activities ( samskdra ) of mind (citta) 
(MI 301: sahha ca vedana cittasahkhdro). Thus, as Johansson (1979: 
139) notes, every act of cognition is, or perhaps more precisely. 
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entails samskaras, formative karmic activities, and thus l^ds to 
further rebirth. 24 

But the affective dimension outlined within the series of dependent 
co-arising is just as important feeling gives rise to cra ving (trsna) and 
grasping or ‘appropriation’ ( upaddna ), 25 affective attitudes or actions 
which lead directly toward renewed rebirth in the future. 26 These are 
followed by becoming (bhava) and birth (jdti), which have long been 
considered a second process of rebirth within the pratitya-samutpdda 
series by the traditional exegetes. As a link between one life and the 
next, this juncture will also be cited by the Yogdcarins to support the 
existence of a specific type of mind, the same one that is mnHi^i.A n ^ 
by the samskdra earlier in the series in a parallel rel ations hip^ viz~, the 
“ dlaya ” vijhdna. 

The pratitya-samutpdda series then depicts vijhdna as both a 
principle of animate existence conditioned by the formative forces 
(saniskdrd) and subsisting throughout one’s lifetime, and, im plicit ly, as 
intrinsically related within the cognitive processes to the complex of 
activities that perpetuate samsaric existence. 27 This is im plicit in the 
very structure and sequence of the series. These two dim e nsi on s of 
vijhdna, moreover, may be considered as causes and effects of one 
another: ‘subsisting 1 vijhdna, while itself conditioned by previous 
karmic activities associated with past perceptual processes, provides 
the ground or the preconditions for the continued occurrence of those 
very processes. 28 And for as long as the afflicting predispositions 
(anudaya or ddrava) elicit feeling (vedana), craving (trsna) and grasp¬ 
ing (upaddna) in conjunction with those processes, they will in turn 
continue to perpetuate the cycle of rebirth. This reciprocal cause and 
effect relationship between the two aspects of vijhdna remains im plici t 
and undefined within the early texts; 29 the Yogdcarins will later 
rearticulate this relationship by differentiating two types of vijhdna, the 
abiding -dlaya” vijhdna and the momentary, perceptual vijhanas 
(pravrtti-vijhana), and by explicitly describing their simultaneous and 
reciprocal conditionality. 


The Latent Dispositions (‘anusaya’) in Early Buddhist Thought 
The relationship between the perceptual processes and the affective 
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responses toy *• are, we have 

the formative forces that P erp f! u f t * “ Quite essent ial to the theory of 
a dispositional substructure ^ c bought and subsequently to the 
samsdric continuity « early Buddhist t here 

developments within Yog ™ a ™ ^ notions conn ected with disposi- 
Although there are sevendl 30 ^ ^ mt ourse ives here to 

tional tendencies m ear y ’ . ^ es 31 f or it was the 

the anusaya, the latent dispositions becam e the focus of debate 

persistence of these latent en e eventually led Yogacarins 

funng to Abhidhanna f" as 

asp- or mode of .fed repres^ring 

view in much the same respects as J ^ associated with the 

are causally related to to ** 

perceptual processes, an > • ) h reas (3) soteriologically, 

“’"JoSous are —’“‘Se" forutuU 
activities connect with Perceptual^octo^to tt „> 

of dependent co-arising the perceptual processes ^ 

sensation (vedana), Active arousal is usually 

(i updddna ). This important q ^ dose connection between 
stated without further elabora ’ so essent ial to the 

feeling ( vedana ) and its explication; this lies within the 

%^*^*** latent positions. According to M m 

285’ 

. , , h . eve ^ visual forms, the coming together °f 

Visual cognition arises dependent on *e ^ sense . impression a pleasant, unpleasant 
the three is sense-impression, P pleasant feeing, he wiU be pleased, 

» “pTS” hi. dm » “““ “ 
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(avijja) in a neutral sensation. 3 ? These dispositions represent the 
infrastructure, as it were, of the samskdrd, the karmic complexes that 
feed and interact with vijhana\ thus they help to explicate the 
dynamics underlying these processes within the series of dependent 
origination. 34 

These dispositions also have the same ‘psycho-ontological’ con¬ 
sequences as vijnana , that is, they help perpetuate samsdric existence: 

If one does not will, O monks, does not intend, yet [a disposition] lies dormant 
(anuseti), this becomes an object for the persistence of consciousness. There being an 
object, there comes to be a support of consciousness. Consciousness being supported 
and growing, renewed existence takes place in the future. Renewed existence in the 
future taking place, old age and death, grief, lamentation, suffering, sorrow and 
despair come to pass. Such is the arising of this entire mass of suffering. 35 

It is clear then that these affective latent dispositions or tendencies are 
central to the various karmic activities and thus help perpetuate the 
long-term results of continued rebirth. 

These dispositions are, moreover, fundamental to the basic psychic 
structure of human beings. In the Mahamalunkya-sutta, the Buddha 
states that even a small baby has various kinds of anusaya : 

If, Maluhkyaputta, an ignorant baby boy lying on his back has no [awareness of] self¬ 
existence ([of] dharmas ... rules ... sensual pleasure ... persons), how could his 
view of self-existence (... doubt regarding dharmas ... attachment to rules and 
rituals in rules ... lust toward sensual pleasure ... aggression toward persons) ever 
arise? 

That disposition ( anusaya ) of his toward a view of self-existence (... doubt... 
attachment to rules and rituals ... desire for sensual pleasure ... aggression) lies 
latent ( anuseti ). 36 

We find here an apparent dichotomy, foreshadowing later develop¬ 
ments, between the latent disposition and its actual manifestation: 
though the unlearned infant possesses only the disposition toward a 
view of self-existence (sakkayaditthdnusaya), etc., the ordinary 
individual “lives with his mind possessed by the view of self-existence” 
{sakkayaditthi-pariyutthitena cetasa viharati), etc. 

In contrast to these, the learned monk, well practiced in the 
Buddha’s teachings and well trained in meditation, 

does not live with his mind possessed by the view of self-existence [etc.], nor 
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overcome by the view of self-existence [etc.], and he understands asit really is the 
deliverance from the view of self-existence [etc.) which has arisen. That view of self¬ 
existence of his is eliminated along with the latent disposition. 

These dispositions are present throughout one’s lifetime and for as 
long as one exists within samsdra?* Their gradual destruction reflects 
stages upon the path toward liberation 39 and only upon full liberation 
are they completely eliminated. 40 

In sum, the anusaya represent a dispositional substructure which, 
like vijndna, persists throughput the life and lives of individual sentient 
beings and is central to the karmic activities instrumental in per¬ 
petuating samsdric existence. The anusaya describe the essential 
connection between ordinary sensations and feelings (vedand) and the 
ill-fated reactions elicited by them, and as such are, like vijndna, 
crucial to the Buddhist explanation of samsdric continuity. 

H. momentariness and continuity in the abhidharma 

The two doctrinal contexts we have examined above in which vijhana, 
as well as the latent dispositions, play a central role, viz. m the 
immediate and discrete processes of cognition and in the very 
continuity of samsdric existence, pertain to arguably distinct temporal 
dimensions. 41 Although this distinction is seldom explicitly addressed 
within the sutta-pitaka, it became quite central to the doctrines put 
forth in the newly emerging Abhidharma literature. 

Abhidharma literature preserves doctrinal developments from 
probably shortly after the parinirvdna of the Buddha up to and ^ 
succeeding the early Yogacara texts that first depict the alayavijnana. 

It was in the context of these developments that early Yogacara and 
the concept of the alayavijnana evolved. 42 The similarity of their 
concerns is obvious at even a cursory glance: the Abhidharmic issues^ 
debated, the technical vocabulary with which they were expressed, and 
the general presuppositions underlying them are the same as those 
used to discuss, describe and defend the concept of the alayavijnana. 
The presentation of Abhidharma doctrine in this section 43 will thus 
serve to contextualize the alayavijnana, and the problems toward 
which it was addressed, within this overarching Abhidharma milieu, 
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thereby demonstrating both its continuity with and its development of 
canonical vijndna theory. 

Abhidharma Analysis of Mind: Its Purpose, Methods and 
Problematics 44 

Abhidharma represents the efforts to bring about systematic order and 
consistency within the variegated body of the discourses of the 
Buddha for the higher purpose, as its name - ‘higher doctrine’ — sug¬ 
gests, of leading practitioners toward the ultimate goal of liberation. 45 

In an immensely consequential hermeneutical tack, the Abhidhar- 
mikas considered this ‘higher doctrine’, which was expressed in the 
precise and technical language of dharmas , existential elements 
discretely distinguishable by their own characteristic, 46 to be ‘ulti¬ 
mately true. Those aspects of the doctrine, however, which were 
conveyed in the simpler, almost vernacular language of the early 
discourses, and thus not readily transposable into dharmic terms, were 
considered merely ‘conventional’, that is, merely nominal designa¬ 
tions 7 for aggregations of those dharmas which exclusively could be 
said to truly exist. Since the dharmas , moreover, are strictly momen¬ 
tary 48 and wholly constitutive of the animate and inanimate worlds, 
what appear to be ‘individuals’ and ‘things’ are actually only the stream 
or continuity of these aggregated dharmas occurring one after the 
other in serial fashion. The discernment of these dharmas through 
higher awareness is essential for the Abhidharma’s stated purpose of 
liberation, since, Vasubandhu declares, there is no other way to pacify 
the afflictions ( klesa ) than by examining the dharmas , which can only 
be done through the* Abhidharma. 49 

Two distinct kinds of problems were created by these develop¬ 
ments, belonging roughly to the dimensions of momentariness and 
continuity we noted above in the canonical contexts of vijndna . 
Dissecting experience into its discrete and momentary elements, it was 
essential to understand the internal relationships within and between 
these momentary processes, for it is the presence or absence of certain 
factors, especially the afflictions (klesa), that make any particular 
moment karmically wholesome or unwholesome; such an analysis is 
thus both essential to, and only realizes its significance within, the 
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soteriological project as a whole. 50 I shall call this analysis of momen¬ 
tary dharmic factors 1 synchronic * or ‘ dharmic ’ analysis. 

The second problematic was entailed by the first: since each mind- 
moment is strictly momentary, the continuity of certain characteristics 
of an individual (or rather, of the mental stream, citta-santdna) 
became problematic, both empirically and in regard to the traditional 
doctrines of karma , klesa, rebirth, and gradual progress on the path. 

In short, the indispensable relationship between causal conditioning 
and temporal continuity, of how the past continues to effect the pre¬ 
sent, became problematic within the new context of momentariness. I 
shall call this traditional reference to aspects of experience that appear 
to persist for longer periods, ‘ diachronic' or ‘ santana* discourse. 

Both the synchronic, dharmic analysis and diachronic discourse of 
the mental stream are of central importance to Abhidharma as a 
whole. The presence of the afflictions and the type of actions {karma) 
they instigate can be discerned only through the synchronic, momen¬ 
tary dharmic analysis, since they alone are ultimately true, while the 
continuity of individual samsdric existence is almost always described 
in reference to the diachronic level of the mental stream. The exclu¬ 
sive validity that Abhidharma accorded to the analysis of momentary 
processes of mind threatened to render that very analysis religiously 
vacuous by negating the legitimacy of its overall soteriological context, 
that of samsdric continuity and its ultimate cessation. 51 

We shall briefly examine the developments within the Abhidharma 
tradition of the synchronic analysis of mind-moments, the diachronic 
analysis of continuity and the issues elicited by their fateful disjunc¬ 
tion. We shall see that here too, as with its multivalence and manifold 
temporal contexts within the Pali suttas, vijndna is central to both of 
these discourses. 

The 'Synchronic* Analysis of Mind 

The synchronic analysis focuses primarily upon citta , ‘thought', or 
‘mind’ (an important term also used in the early canonical texts to 
denote the central faculty or process of mind 52 which can become 
either contaminated or purified and liberated 53 ) and the mental factors 
{caitta or cetasika) which occur with and accompany it. 54 This analysis 
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of citta is an analysis of vijndna as well, since vijndna is central to 

r- * - •* - 

ds t, ““ sped& “2 

* the ” ental factors («**) which are ‘conjoined’or SdSSllL 
die nund (citta-samprayukta) 51 that make their accompanying actions 
rmically effective. Conversely, the formative forces w2 are 
unassociated with mind (, citta-viprayukta-samskdrd) are less determina¬ 
tive and thus karmically indeterminate (avydkrta ) 59 

J*? dh “ r T S Iast for onJ y “ instant, continuity or change is 
actuaUy oidy the incessant arising of succeeding new dharrJs of a 

similar or different type. 60 Abhidharma explains the dynamics of their 
TdTT du-ough a system of causes < Ju), conditioT^?’ 

s (lit., fruit, phala). 61 It was, generally speaking, the difficulty 
in accounting for diachronic phenomena within the specifics of this 
system that brought about the problems towards whicTJoS ceit^i 
Abhidharma notions and the concept of dlayavijndna were add^Sd 
We wU discuss only those most pertinent to our concerns, 62 fore- 
most^among which is the resultant cause and effect (yipdLheZ 

The relationship between the W pdka-hetu, the ‘resultant, matura- 
tional or hetergeneous cause’ and its result, the ‘ripened’ or ‘matured 
tot (vipaka-phala), is the core of Abhidharma karmic theory since it 
ers o the functioning of karmic cause and effect over extended 

with°the °homoe 63 71115 rel * tionship stands > however, in some tension 
ft the homogeneous and immediate condition’ (samantara- 

. 6 C0ndltl0 ning influence that dharmas bear upon 

^mediately succeeding dharmas of a similar nature. 66 While the 

“ — ° f re,atiVe,y h ° m0 ^ eous - reldily 

^wnab^ heterogeneous succession is more problematic since it 

equires that a wholesome factor, for example, succeed an unwhole- 

of horn" B “ s " ccessi<> " omot be (he 

resul of homogeneous (by definition) and immediately amecedem 

Sl'nT "(T? bC chain iEl 

carher tune. Bu, how could a cause which is already past, and the^ 
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fore no longer existent, exert a causal influence on the present? 67 In 
Abhidharmic terms, what present dharma constitutes the link between 
the vipaka cause and result necessary for such long-term karma to 
operate? 68 And how or where exactly does it factor into the other 
momentary processes of mind? For if Abhidharma discourse is truly 
ultimate, and thus implicitly comprehensive, this must be accounted 
for within the dharmic analysis of purely momentary states. 

The problems surrounding the maturational cause and effect, then, 
involve much more than the mere succession of heterogeneous states, 
since it entails origination from non-homogeneous or non-immediately 
antecedent conditions, of which the potential for karmic results over 
extended periods of time is crucial. But much the same problems are 
posed by the long-term persistence of the latent dispositions as well: if 
the anusaya are present in any effective sense in each moment, how 
would wholesome actions ever occur? But if they were entirely absent, 
from where would they arise? (and why would one not already be an 
Aryan?) Though this will be discussed further below, the latent afflic¬ 
tions, in brief, are also problematic within the analysis of strictly 
momentary states. And last, the attainments and achievements 
acquired along the path, but not reaching full fruition until perhaps 
even lifetimes later, could hardly be explainable by reference to purely 
momentary states of mind. 69 

In sum, if only momentary processes are real and effective, Abhid¬ 
harma cannot account for factors that must, for exegetic, systemic and 
empirical reasons, be conceived as subsisting over the long term. But 
the very purpose of synchronic analysis was, as stated above, to 
ascertain the underlying motivations, and thus axiomatically the nature 
of one’s actions, so as to diminish the overpowering influence of the 
afflictions (klesa), cease accumulating karmic potential and thereby 
gradually progress along the path toward liberation. Thus the dia¬ 
chronic discourse could not be disregarded without undermining the 
larger soteriological framework within which the synchronic analysis is 
ultimately made meaningful and intelligible. And it was the continuing 
validity, indeed the necessity, of just these traditional doctrines 
alongside the newer analytic that the various Abhidharma schools, 
each in their own way, felt compelled to address. 
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‘Diachronic’Discourse Traditional Continuities - Karma, Klesa’and 

The traditional relationship between the dynamics of karma, klesa and 

samsanc continuity are also well preserved in the Abhidharma 
literature: 

It is this accumulation of actions performed, permeated and 
influenced by the afflictions («c&) and their latent counterparts, the 

“2nS“ mCr “ M n,i,d - s,rea “ *“«» perpetuates the cycle 

The close relationship between karma, its accumulation, 72 and the 
medium or vehicle of this accumulation is, in contrast to the Pali 
materials, explicitly identified as vijhdna in SautrdntikaAemms 
sections of the AKBh: * 

Mental motivation ( manahsancetana ) projects (aksepa) renewed enctonr*- 

r meta P hor of seeds to explicitly stand for the latent potency 

of both karma and klesa, as we shall see. P y 

nrP^V atent r diSP ° Siti0nS “ ** AKBh constitute a reservoir of eyer¬ 
ie2K’ P redis P° sed to flare up and possess (paryavasthana) 

d in response to. specific objects 76 and feelings. 77 This 
institutes the vicious samsdric circle: the fruit of karma occurs 
primarily as feeling, by which the dispositions are expressly pro- 
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voked ( kamaraga-paryavasthaniyadharma ), 79 whereupon they in turn 
instigate activities that lead to further karmic result, and so on. 

As in the Pali materials, moreover, these dispositions persist 
until they are eradicated along the path toward liberation 80 as an 
Aryan. 81 But if these dispositions were constantly present and 
dynamically unwholesome ( akusala ) factors associated with mind 
( citta-samprayukta), and thus by definition incompatible with whole¬ 
some factors, 82 they would prevent wholesome processes of mind from 
ever arising. 83 But if they were not active and manifest at that very 
moment, 84 how could they impart any unwholesome influence at all? 
And finally, how would a momentarily wholesome mind of an 
ordinary worldling differ from that of the momentary, mundane 
wholesome mind of an Arhat, since they would be at that time 
phenomenologically similar, dharmically speaking? 

The klesalanusaya problem thus poses the same question as that of 
karmic potential: how can dispositional factors, which are diachronic, 
santo/io-related elements par excellence , be described in terms of the 
synchronic, dharmic analysis? The Sautrantikas again utilize the 
metaphor of seed, this time to refer to the dispositions: 

The affliction ( klesa ) which is dormant is called a latent disposition ( anusaya ), that 
which is awakened, an outburst (paryavasthana). 

And what is that [affliction] which is dormant? 

It is the continuity ( anubandha ) in a seed-state ( bija-bhava ) [of that affliction] 
which is not manifest. 

What is awakening? 

It is being present. 

What is called a ‘seed-state’? 

It is the capacity (sakti) of that individual (atmabhava) for an affliction to arise 
bom from a [previous] affliction, as is the capacity for memory to arise bom from 
experiential knowledge ( anubhava-jtdna ), and the capacity for sprouts, etc., to 
produce a grain (phala) of rice bred from a [previous] grain of rice . 85 

The Sautrantikas here, in agreement with the sutta materials 
examined above and in contrast with the Sarvdstivddins and the 
Theravadins , 86 clearly distinguish between the latent dispositions and 
their manifest outbursts. 87 But in so doing they opt out of the dharma 
system altogether, the latent dispositions are neither associated (citta 
samprayukta) nor disassociated with mind ( citta-viprayukta ) 88 since 
they are not real existents (<dravya ). 89 
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And neither is the Sautrdntika concept of seed (blja), representing 
both the potential for karmic result and the latent dispositions within 
the mind-stream, since it too is only nominally existent 
(prajhaptisat ). 90 It is related, rather, to solely diachronic terms, such as 
citta-santana, vijhana 91 samskara, dsraya, ndma-rupa (or, as above, 
the even more nebulous atmabhava ), an explicit admission of its 
incompatibility with, or rather untransposability into, synchronic, 
dharmic discourse: 

What is called a ‘seed’? 

Any psycho-physical organism (ndma-rupa) that is capable of producing a fruit 
either mediately or immediately through a specific modification of the mental stream 
(santatiparindma visesajat). 

What is called a ‘modification*? 

It is the mental stream being in a different state. 

What is called the ‘mental stream*? 

It is the motivating complexes (samskara) of the three times existing as cause and 
effect. 92 



It is only in reference to the mental stream (santana) that the 
concept of seed has relevance. But it is just the mass of accumulated 
karma (karmopacitam) and the inertia of the predispositions that 
constitute individual samsdric existence and the habitual energy 
patterns that perpetuate the whole cycle. This mass and inertia exist, 
in a sense, at a subliminal level wholly independent of the dharma 
system, constantly informing and driving the supraliminal functions of 
mind, which in turn create further karma and stronger affliction- 
complexes, 93 just as a current of water creates and deepens its own 
stream bed, which then governs its overall course and rate of flow. 

Vijhana then in the Sautrdntika parts of the Abhidharmakosa in 
particular, and in Abhidharma in general, plays the same dual role as 
in the early Pali materials. First, vijhana as cognition plays a central 
role within the momentary processes of mind which the citta/caitta 
dharmic analysis explicates. Second, the persistence and stationing of 
vijhana as a principle of animate life is a requisite of samsdric 
existence 94 and a bodily support throughout life, since it is the 
common element (sddhdranabhutah) from the moment of conception 
(pratisandhi-citta) at rebirth until the time of death, 95 when it finally 
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leaves the body altogether. 96 The stream of mind ( citta-santana ), 
corresponding roughly to these latter aspects of vijhdna, is also 
explicitly infused by karma and the afflictions, thus perpetuating the 
cycle of rebirth. 

In the Abhidharma, however, these two dimensions or contexts of 
meaning are radically differentiated and one of them, that of the 
momentary dharmic analysis, is given priority and ultimate status, 
while the other, the santana discourse explicitly championed by the 
Sautrantikas in the AKBh, is considered merely conventional or 
nominal; since it remained for all of them, however, the indispensable 
soteriological framework-within which dh^.-mic analysis is ultimately 
made meaningful and, in the end, intelligible, 97 problems arose. 

‘Sarvastivddin’ Doctrines 

The Sarvdstivadins ’ 98 attempt to reconcile the dharmic analysis of 
mind with the diachronic phenomena of karma, klesa, and their 
gradual removal along the path presents an interesting contrast to the 
Sautrantika concept of seeds, since it avoids involving vijhdna 
altogether. Rather than resorting to a metaphor denoting the con¬ 
tinuous potential of such phenomena, they proposed an ontology in 
which dharmas exist throughout the three times (past, present and 
future). 99 This was argued on the grounds that if past causes did not 
exist, then no longer being present, they could not lead to future 
results. In one of the Sarvastivddin interpretations, what distinguishes a 
dharma as present is its ‘activity’ ( karitra ), that is, whether or not it 
has the capacity to condition the occurrence of another dharma. 100 

An additional dharma called ‘possession’ ( prapti ) was also pro¬ 
posed, which would determine when a certain mental factor would 
occur at a given moment, that is, when it falls into one’s, or rather its 
own mental stream (santana ). 101 This ‘possession itself, however, is 
unassociated with mind (citta-viprayukta) and so may co-exist with 
either a wholesome or unwholesome nature of mind, 102 thereby also 
allowing for heterogeneous succession. 103 

And since it is the ‘possession’ of a dharma that determines its 
presence or absence within the mental stream, the need to distinguish 
between active ( paryavasthana ) and latent ( anusaya ) afflictions is 
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obviated. The Sarvdstivadins therefore simply conflate the two and 
assert that they are associated with mind [citta-samprayukta ), 104 
claiming that the latent dispositions mentioned in the suttas actually 
refer to ‘possession’ by another name. 105 Moreover, what distinguishes 
an Aryan in a mundane moment from an ordinary being (prthagjana) 
is just the ‘possession’ ( prapti ) of the appropriate dharmas} 06 Thus, 
the Sarvdstivadins as well as the Sautrantikas distinguished abandon¬ 
ment of the afflictions independently of the actual present state of 
mind 107 with the concepts of ‘possession’ and ‘seeds’, respectively. 

The dharma of ‘possession’, however, was not systematically 
worked into the complex scheme of cause, condition, and result ( hetu, 
pratyaya, phala). As the final mechanism of the nature of karmic 
actions, the afflictions which instigate them, and the ultimate indicator 
of progress along the path, prapti itself is remarkably vague and 
indeterminate, betraying its ad hoc nature and inviting Vasubandhu’s 
open disdain. 108 

The Medium of Seeds, Body/Mind Relations and Meditative Cessation 

The idea that the accumulation of karma and the continuity of the 
afflicted dispositions were transmitted through the stream of mind 
raised, however, further questions regarding the two aspects of vijhdna 
delineated above: how does this mental series relate, if at all, to the 
traditional six cognitive modes? Is the series merely one moment of 
cognition after another? If so, then is there sufficient homogeneity 
between succeeding moments of the six cognitive modes, with their 
attendent and divergent mental factors and physiological bases, so as 
to allow for the transmission of such karmic potential and afflictive 
potency? And if not, would the stream of mind that transmits such 
potential refer to a heretofore unspecified kind of mind? 

These questions were brought to a head in the context of body/ 
mind issues in which the continuous presence of mind was t^wntiai- 
what kind of vijhdna (or citta)' 09 is it that, as in the canonical 
doctrines, takes up or appropriates (upatta or updddna) the body and 
its sense organs at birth and is thereafter its support or hack 
(asraya) 110 until its departure from the body at death? And what kind 
of mind keeps the body alive during the absorption of cessation in 
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which all mental activities come to a halt {nivodha-s&tndpQtti )? 

Either mind is present, in which case what type of mind would it be 
without any mental activities whatsoever? Or, if mind were completely 
absent and its continuity cut, then what would ensure the transmission 
of karma and afflictive potential, 112 and why would the practitioner 
not simply die? And what would serve as the homogeneous and 
immediately antecedent condition (samanantarapratyaya) for the 
moment of mind which emerges from this absorption, 113 since its 
‘mind support’ ( manasrayah ), an immediately antecedent mental 
cognition, 114 would necessarily have been absent? 

It is clear that no single one of the six cognitive modes is fully 
capable of all of the various functions attributed to vijnana in both 
canonical and Abhidharma sources, since each of them depends upon 
their respective sense organs and specific sense objects, is intermittent 
and always accompanied by associated mental factors. The various 
approachs to these questions evince a similar search for a different 
type of mind, one subsisting in some fashion independently of the 
traditional six cognitive modes. 

The Sautrdntikas suggested that the citta which emerges from the 
absorption of cessation arises from seeds continuously preserved in 
the body, since they held that mind and body are mutual seeds of one 
another; 115 others, however, criticized this for abrogating the condition 
of homogeneity, that the effect must be similar to the cause. 116 The 
Sarvdstivddins held that the emerging citta is directly conditioned by 
the last moment of citta preceding the absorption, since for them 
those past dharmas actually exist. 117 Others maintained, however, that 
a subtle form of mind (, suksma-citta ) subsists without apparent 
functioning during the absorption, since otherwise the complete 
withdrawal of vijnana would result in death. 118 The Yogacarins 
combined these characteristics into a continuous and subtle type of 
mind that carries the seeds of both body and mind together, viz• the 
alaya-vijnana} 19 

Bhavanga-citta 

The transition from one body to another at rebirth is an interruption 
in the material series, over which the transmission of accumulated 


karma and the ingrained klesa traverses until one has achieved 
liberation. Most Abhidharma schools considered the mind which 
reconnects (pratisandhi-citta ) at rebirth ( upapatti ), and'thereupon 
joins with the fetal materials, to be a moment of mental cognition 
(manovijhana). 120 The Theravddins, however, amended this position 
with the new concept of the life-element or life continuum ( bhavanga- 
citta ), 121 which addresses a variety of problems and so bears com¬ 
parison with the dldyavijndna. 

The bhavanga-citta is a resultant ( vipaka ), and thus karmi call y 
neutral, mind of homogeneous nature which takes its particular 
character at rebirth and to which the mind naturally reverts in the 
absence of cognitive objects. 122 As a neutral ‘buffer-state’ between 
moments of cognition, it serves, along with the object itself and 
attention, as one of the immediate conditions upon which specific 
cognitions arise, thus also resolving the problem of heterogeneous 
succession. 122 It is not, however, a continuous stream since it is 
constantly interrupted by these cognitions, nor is it simultaneous with 
them. 124 Neither is the bhavanga-citta in its classical formulation 
connected to the acute functions of karma or klesa, since it is con¬ 
cerned primarily with continuity and perception. Karmic continuities 
in the Theravdda, rather, in Collins’ words (1982: 248), have no 
“underlying connecting thread, save the overall force of karma which 
creates them,” transmitted through the unbroken succession of either 
mental moments, some subliminal and some supr alimin al or, during 
the mindless absorptions, the material life faculty — in sum, a concep¬ 
tion not too dissimilar from the Sautrdntikas' mental stream ( citta- 
santana), where it is the stream of citta or vijnana perse that insures 
the continuity of karma except during the absorption of cessation. 

It is with its metaphysical functions, however, that the bhavanga- 
citta bears the closest resemblance to the dlayavijhdna. Commenting 
on these Collins (1982: 239) remarks: 

It is a condition of existence in two senses: first, in the sense of its mere occurrence as 
a phenomenon of the samsaric, temporally extended sphere, as a necessary part of 
any individual name-and-form ... it is both a causal, ‘construct-ive’ and a resultant, 
construct-ed’ factor ... Secondly, it is itself a conditioning factor of existence, in the 
particular sense of being a necessary condition for any conscious experience of life It 
is only on the basis of bhavanga that any mental processes can arise. 125 
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And it is precisely upon this dual nature of a continuous, constructed 
aspect of mind necessary for samsaric existence and of an active, 
conditioning aspect serving as a precondition for all cognitive pro¬ 
cesses that the complex notion of the dlayavijndna was built. 126 
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Kanna : 

(1) is there a distinct factor of karmic accumulation (karma- 

upacaya )? 13 > v 

(2) is karmic accumulation ( karma-upacaya) related to minr| 
(vijnana)!' 3 2 


Index of Controverted Issues 

We have seen that the Abhidharma tradition laid ultimate validity 
upon the momentary factors ( dharmas) wholly constitutive of the 
individual and whose (mostly) unbroken succession is conventionally 
designated the mental stream ( citta-santana ). 127 The discernment of 
these factors as they inform, indeed constitute, one’s thoughts and 
actions provided a powerful analytic in service of the higher religious 
aims of purification of the mind, the cessation of karmic accumulation, 
and the gradual progress toward these goals. This newer Abhidharmic 
analytic, however, became increasingly problematic when contex¬ 
tualized within the larger soteriological framework in which it was 
ul tima tely meaningful. For when it came time to describe the accepted 
workings of karma and klesa, and their gradual eradication, in terms 
of the analysis of momentary processes of mind and its concommitant 
mental factors ( citta-caitta ), the dogmatic, systemic and empirical 
inadequacies became glaring indeed. And this inability to adequately 
contextualize the dharmic analytic undermines the very purpose of 
discerning these momentary processes and overcoming their perni¬ 
cious influences for which it was conceived in the first place. 

The totality of the problems created by the Abhidharmic analytic 
suggests they are of a systemic nature, elicited by the disjunction 
between the two temporal dimensions of vijnana which we first 
discerned within the early Pali materials. The common thread con¬ 
necting them is that they refer to, rely upon or seem to require aspects 
of mind which persist in some fashion beyond, or more precisely, 
independently of the momentary cognitive processes.' 28 And while 
these continuous elements must be, for the most part, potentially ^ 
present, they must also be strictly neutral in their karmic influences. 

A short summary of these issues, most of them discussed above, bears 
this out. 130 


Klesalanusaya : 

(3) are the outbursts (paryavasthana ) of afflictions (klesa) distinct 
from their latent dispositions (anusaya)! 133 

(4) are the latent dispositions (anusaya) dissociated from the 
mind ( citta-viprayukta ), and thus karmically neutral?' 34 

(5) are the latent dispositions (anusaya) simultaneous or com¬ 
patible with wholesome states (kus'ala-citta)!' 35 

(6) are there innate, but karmically neutral afflictions (klesa)! 136 

(7) are there seeds (blja) that represent the latent dispositions, 

eir impressions’ (vdsana), the potential for karmic result, 
and/or subde forms of vijnana! 131 

Attainments : 

(8) do Aryans harbor afflictions or latent dispositions 

(anusaya)? m 

(9) is there a distinct attainment which distinguishes those who 
are or will be Aryans from the non-liberated?' 39 

Continuity of Consciousness : 

(10) are there subtle (suksma) and enduring forms of mind? 140 

(11) is a subtle form of mind (vijnana) present during the absorp- 
tion of cessation or unconscious states? 141 

(12) is there a distinct type of vijnana that transists at rebirth? 142 

( 3) is there a neutral type of mind which can mediate between 

two heterogeneous states? 

Simultaneity of Consciousness : 

(14) can ordinary mind (citta or vijnana) contain or accept the 
seeds (bija) or ‘impressions’ (vdsana)!'* 3 

(15) is there a type of mind (citta or vijnana) underlying the 
cognitive modes as their basis (asraya) or root ( m ul a )? 144 
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(16) do the different cognitive modes (yijMm) taction stand- 
taneously? 145 

CONCLUSIONS 

Collins’ (1982: 224) 

- “the imagery of seeds and fruit: tie J^timaie account of 
becoming technical termmo ogy ± problem of the 

continuity” - can, I beheve he a^ed to ^ ^ 

individual mind stream withm Abludhama as ^ ultiinate 

dharmas are momentary, Ab independently of the analyzable, 

validity to nny ^tor " — mdep.den^ ^ ^ 

ahsdc meupho^ataopes an kanM> ^ the 

order to give a full acco eradication, demonstrates the 

acknowledgement of stages ^ a condus ion supported by all 

limitations of purely dhar _ •„> ^ ‘pseudo-selves’ 

the above-mentioned ‘pseu o-perm , e never intended 

(Conze, 1973: 132,138). The existents (dmyya) 

eventual fructification (vtpato-p/w/^npene ) with ^ 

Central to these tensions lay, agmn ^ ‘ COgn ition’ 

two temporal aspects from canomc ^ f Ufe corresponding, 

respectively, to the synchro y ( santdna ) which grows and 

renmwd from any greater^n^or^context as to be nearly ahistodcal. 
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for anything more than the immediate succession of momentary 
dharmas was indescribable, i.e. only nominally or figuratively true 
(and even this was problematic, as the issues involving heterogeneous 
succession demonstrate, for these were ultimately inseparable from 
problems surrounding the fruition of past karma, the persistence of 
latent dispositions, the emergence from the absorption of cessation, 
etc. ). The Abhidharma analysis thus undermined its own encom¬ 
passing soteriological context in which alone it was made meaningful 
and coherent. 

The entire Abhidharma project, in short, of a soteriology based 
upon a systematic analysis of momentary mental processes in terms of 
discrete elements or factors, is at stake here. And it is at stake because 
the Abhidharma, as it stands, cannot accommodate dispositional or 
conditioning factors outside of, but still very much inflnpnring those 
processes most amenable to their probing investigation, in other 
words, those unmanifest factors clinging to the mental stream, the 
continuity of individual existence within samsara. 

And it was the tension, at least in part, between these two levels of 
doctrinal analysis and discourse, focused upon the momentary and 
continuous processes of mind, respectively, that foreshadowed if not 
stimulated the conceptualization of the dlayavijhana. For it is the 
series that, if anything, ‘carries’ the seeds and so insures doctrinal and 
empirical meaning and coherence. If the Abhidharma project as a 
whole was to be salvaged, the series and its seeds must be systemati¬ 
cally worked into dharmic discourse, so that it may adequately 
describe the continuing persistence and influence of the afflicting 
passions, the accumulation of karmic potential, the presence of bodily 
vitality, and the marked stages along the path, yet at the sam<» Hm<» 
preserve the developed system of analysis of one’s actions in terms of 
the momentary and discrete psychology worked out over the centuries 
by generations of scholars and adepts. But for this a wholly new 
model of mind was called for, one that could articulate the simul¬ 
taneous existence of both of these temporal dimensions, of momen¬ 
tary, manifest activities and of the persisting influences of the past Of 
all the notions proffered, only the dlayavijhdna attempted to systemati¬ 
cally integrate, or rather reintegrate in the context of the sophisticated 
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Abhidharma doctrine, these two distinct aspects of mind first found 
undifferentiated in the early discourses. 

NOTES 

* I wish to thank Dr. David Patt and Nobuyoshi Yamabe for many helpful sugges- 
tions regarding both the form and content of this essay. 

1 For example, SamdhinirmocanaSutra ch. vm.37.1. states that understanding the 
appropriating consciousness* ( ddana-vijhana ) dim cognition of the constant external 
world (asamvidita-sthira-bhajana-vijnapti) is being “skilled in the arising of citta 

( cittotpdda-kusala ) in accordance with the way things truly are ( yathabhutam ). (ji Itar 
na sems kyi skye ba la mkhas pa yin zhe na / sems kyi skye ba rnam pa bcu drug shes 
na sems kyi skye ba la yang dag pa ji Ita ba bzhin du mkhas pa yin te l de la sems> kyi 
skye ba rnam pa bcu drug ni brtan pa dang snod rnam par rig pa (mi rig pa) ’ni ’di 
Ita ste / len pa’i rnam par shes pa’i o.) See Schmithausen (1987: 385, n. 629) for 
emendation, (mi rig pa) and Sanskrit reconstruction, based upon TBh kdrika 21.11 
( asamviditaka-upadi-sthdna-vijhdptikam ca tat); Nivrtti Portion 6. states that its 
description of the dlayavijhdna is “the correct way (samyaknydya) of establishing citta, 
manas, and vijhdnar (de Itar na ’di ni sems dang yid dang rnam par shes pa rnam par 
gzhag pa’i tshul yang dag pa yin te/); MSg 1.1-4 adduces several Mdhaydna sutras , 
viz. the Abhidharma-mahaydna-sutra and the Samdhinirmocana Sutra , that teach the 
dlaya/adana - vijhana, while MSg 1.11 cites the dgamas of contemporary non-Mdhaydna 
schools where the dlayavijhdna had purportedly been taught by synonymous terms 
(parydya). 

2 Walpola Rahula (1978: 99). 

3 By ‘canonical* I refer to the authoritative scriptures generally cited under the rubric 
‘ agama ’ or ‘ sutra * in the Abhidharma and Yogdcdra texts, as well as the nikayas of 
the Theravadins. (For such citations found within the AKBh see Pasadika, Bhikkhu. 
1989 Kanonische Zitate im Abhidharmakosabhdsya des Vasubandhu. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht.) This use implies mainly the first of two senses of ‘canon’ 
described by Collins (1990: 90f): 

The word ‘canon*, in relation to textual materials, can usefully be taken 
in two ways: first, in a general sense, as an equivalent to ‘scripture’ (oral 
or written). Used in this way, the term does not specify that the collec¬ 
tion of texts so designated constitutes a closed list; it merely assigns a 
certain authority to them, without excluding the possibility that others 
could be, or may come to be included in the collection. In the second 
sense, however, the idea of a ‘canon’ contains precisely such an exclu- 
sivist specification that it is this closed list of texts, and no others, which 
are the ‘foundational documents’ ... When compared with other extant 
collections of scriptures in Buddhism, I think the Pali Canon is unique in 
being an exclusive, closed list. 

(Emphasis in original). 

4 The Pali-English Dictionary (PED: 618) entry testifies to the extreme multivalence 
of the term vihhdna : 
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(as a special term in Buddhist metaphysics) a mental quality as a con¬ 
stituent of individuality, the bearer of (individual) life, life-force (as 
extending also over rebirths), principle of conscious life, general 
consciousness (as function of mind and matter), regenerative force, 
animation, mind as transmigrant, as transforming (according to individual 
kamma) one individual life (after death) into the next In this (funda¬ 
mental) application it may be characterized as the sensory and percep¬ 
tive activity commonly expressed by ‘mind.’ It is difficult to give any one 
word for v., because there is much difference between the old Buddhist 
and our modem points of view, and there is a vaiying use of the term in 
the Canon itself ... Ecclesiastical scholastic dogmatic considers v. under 
the categories of (a) khandha; (b) dhatu; (c) paticca-samuppada; (d) 
ahara; (e) kaya. 



For this section of this essay, I have benefitted most from the works of Johansson 
(1965; 1970; 1979), even when disagreeing on points of translation and inter¬ 
pretation. The translations are based upon those of the Pali Text Society, except 
where noted; they have frequently been altered, however, for the sake of termino¬ 
logical consistency. For the same reason, I will use the more familiar Sanskrit terms 
vijhana, samskara, nirvana, samsdra, etc., throughout the text. 

5 S HI 143. “When, then, the three factors of life, heat, and consciousness abandon 
this body, it lies cast away and forsaken like an inanimate stick of wood.** (yadd kho 
avuso imam kdyam tayo dhammd jahanti: ayu usmd ca vihhdnam, athayam kayo 
ujjhito avakkhitto seti, yathd kattham acetanam) Cf. M I 296*and AKBh il 45a-b. 
Schmithausen (1987: 285, n. 165). 

6 D II 62. “I have said that consciousness (vihhdna) conditions name-and-form. Were, 
Ananda, consciousness not to descend into the mother’s womb, would name-and-form 
coagulate there?” “No, Lord.” 

“Were consciousness, having descended into the mother’s womb, to depart, would 
name-and-form come to birth in this life.” “No, Lord.” (vihhanapaccayd ndmarupan ti 
... vihhdnam va hi dnanda mdtu kucchim na okkamissatha, api nu kho ndmarupam 
mdtu kucchismim samucchissathdti no h’etam bhante. vihhdnam va hi dnanda mdtu 
kucchim okkamitvd vokkamissatha, api nu kho ndmarupam itthattdya abhinibbattis- 
sathdti . no h’etam bhante). 

Also S II 101. “When consciousness is established and increases, then name-and- 
form descends [into the mother’s wombj.” (yattha patitthitam vihhdnam virulham atthi 
tattha ndmarupassa avakkanti). 

7 S I 38 specifically states that it is mind (citta) that passes Over (vidhdvati) at the 
time of death. As Collins (1982: 214) points out, citta and vijhana here are func¬ 
tionally equivalent. 

8 S II 65. “Consciousness being established and growing, there comes to be renewed 
existence in the future.” (tasmim patitthite vihhane viriilhe ayatim punabbhavd- 
bhinibbati hod). D II 68, S III 54 also describes the persistence of vihhdna from life 
to life; vihhdna passes over into another body in S I 122 and S III 124 (PED: 618). 

9 This is not to say that vijhana , as a self-subsistent entity, continues unchangingly 
from life to life. In M I 258 the Buddha specifically denies the thesis of his inter¬ 
locutor, Sati: “Even so do I, Lord, understand dhamma taught by the Lord: it is this 
consciousness itself that runs on, fares on, not another ... it is this [consciousness] 
that speaks, that feels, that experiences now here, now there, the fruition of deeds that 
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are lovely and that are depraved,” ( evarn byd kho \ ham bhante Bhagavatd dhammam 
desit am ajdnami yathd tad — ev’ idatrt vihhdnam sandhavati samsarati, anahhan ti 
yvdyam bhante vado vedyyo tatra tatra katyanapapakanam kammanam vipakam 
patisamvedetiti). The Buddha responds stating that “apart from conditions there is no 
origination of consciousness” ( ahhatra paccayd natthi vihhdnassa sambhavo ti). Rather 
it is that the stream of vijhana continues unbroken, as in the context of rebirth. (See 
also S III 58). 

Though the term ‘stream of consciousness’ (vihhanasotam) belongs more properly 
to the later literature, it does appear in the Pali texts in D III 105: “He understands a 
man’s stream of vinhdna which is uninterrupted at both ends is established in both 
this world and the next.” (purisassa ca vinnanasotam pajandti ubhayato abbocchinnam 
idhaloke patthitah ca paraloke patthitah ca.) See Johansson (1965: 192) and 
Jayatillike (i’949: 216, as cited in Matthews 1983: 63) for differing interpretations of 
this passage. 

10 There is no passage in the Pali Canon to my knowledge which explicitly states that 
vijhana receives or maintains impressions of karma. Nevertheless, Johansson calls 
vijhana the “transmitter of kamma” (1965: 195f), or the “collector of kamma effects” 
(1979: 61), citing, however, only passages which are fairly ambiguous. This conclusion 
is, with some qualifications, defensible, I believe, and can be deduced by the passages 
that do discuss karma, while taking into account the overall characteristics of vijhana 
as the only possible medium of karmic continuity, particularly across lifetimes. Such a 
question was not, however, explicitly discussed at length until the Abhidharma period. 
The supporting texts may be summarized as follows: 

First of all karma is accumulated ( upacita ) and passed on: A V 292. “I declare 
that the intentional actions performed and accumulated will not be destroyed without 
being experienced;” M I 390: “beings are heirs” to their actions ( kammaddyddd sattd ti 
vaddmi); M m 202: kammassakd sattd kammaddyddd kammayoni kammabandhu . .. 
Naham . . . sahcetanikam kammanam katanam upacitanam appatisamviditva 
vyantibhavam vaddmi . yam kammam karonti kalydnam va pdpakam va tassa dayddd 
bhavanti Numerous such passages are found throughout the Pali Canon. 

Vijhana itself, moreover, is directly effected by the quality of a karmic action: S II 
82. “If an ignorant man undertakes meritorious actions [his] consciousness ( vihhdnam ) 
will go to merit, and [if he] undertakes demeritorious actions, [his] consciousness 
will go to demerit.” (avijjagato yam .. . purisapuggalo puhham ce sahkharam 
abhisahkharoti, puhhupagam hoti vihhdnam. apuhham ce sahkharam abhisahkharoti, 
apuhhupagam hoti vihhdnam.) See Johansson (1979: 61; 1965: 195f). 

These two characteristics together nearly suffice: vijhana takes the quality of 
karmic activity, which itself accumulates until it comes to fruition; and vijhana is 
virtually the only factor which is described as departing at death and re-emerging at 
the time of conception. For the karmic potential to accrue to an individual lifestream 
and pass along through the series of rebirths, then it must do so, at least at that time, 
in conjunction with vijhana. Thus Johansson (1965: 191) declares, with some license. 

The continuity in the material diversity of the series of rebirths must be 
something that can transmit ethical resultants just as a wave of energy 
can run through different types of matter and on its way change its form 
because of the momentary matter and itself cause changes in the matter. 
This ‘wave of energy’ is called vinhdna. 
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or defiled portions of the dlayavijndna are removed and its support or bub (dsraya) 
1“ lit. utterly trUrm* le.vtng ttte Bodhi,,.,.. 

(1989: 244f) for commentanes on MSg X.34, Nagao (l^yu. > v 

(19 Sese two conflicting conceptions of the fate of a post-samsdric vijndna, in 
whatever form, are central to many of the later controversies concerning 1 
Ruridhahood The complex and often contradictory passages preserved in these eariy 
fext sete to «mind us both of the antecedents and origins of the many controverted 
issues raised within the history of Indian Buddhist thoughtandoffiterelevance these 
texts still hold for the study of virtually every phase of Indian Buddhism. 

‘3 M I 292. “It is called ‘cognition’ because it cognizes.” (vijanatt ti kho tasma 

i^D in"243 W “There are six cognition-groups: visual cognition, auditory cogmuon, 
olfactory cognition, gustatory cognition, tactile cognition, mental cogmuon .’(cha 

sotaivinnanam, 

Z^-vinhLm, mano-vihhdnam.) There is also the famous sum to .n M I 259 wh er< e 
the Ruddha declares that in just the same way that a fire is named by the type o 
materi^whichd^burning, sJch as a brush fire etc, so also each type of cogmuon ,s 
named after its respective conditions, that is, after its perceiving organ. 

>3 Similar formula^, for example M I 190, include an unimpaired internal sense-organ 
of sight external visible forms entering into the field of vision, and an appropriate 
of attention on the part of the mind, at which time a visual mode of co ^ nmo '] 
manifests (ajjhatdkam .. .. cakkhu aparibhinnam hoti ... bahira ca rupa apatham 
dgacchanti. . tajjo ca samanndhdro hoti... vihhdna-bhagassa patubhavo hole) 

■^Ittto/afS cS/lhat this distinction always applies, or *hen it does which 
‘aspect’ predominates. Citing a number of passages, for example M I ffl 260, m wtach 
both senses of vi maw may be seen (“I will not grasp after vmnana and so will have 
TvSZ d pendent on vinndna: na vinnanam upddiyissdmina canievmna,anis- 
ZamMnanam bhavissad) Johansson (1965: 198f) vacillates: “there s a fonn of 

the majority of subsequent exegetes, traditional and modem. 

17 [ a J, re ferring here to the widespread view within Indian religion of an ultimate 
homology between what we would call the psychological and 
, t Kyfnrvisj Fsik H943- 49^ considers a conception of a fundamental iae y 
7“ which «. - o.'V »» «' 

p.« t « -* -*- 2 2 . 

co-ansing often occurs with a number of factors different than the traditional tw 
All of them, however, are based upon the following formula: ^“When this^s 
comes to be; with the arising of this, that arises. When this is not, tha tdoesno > 
to be; with the cessation of this, that ceases.” (imasmim san idam hoti, P 
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idam uppajjati. imasmim asati idam na hoti; imassa nirodhd idam nirujjati) M II 32, 

1 Mahaniddna-sutta (D II 63) describes the reciprocal conditionality of vijndna 
and name-and-form ( nama-rupa ), which is itself composed of the five skandhas 
including vijnana. It states that the descent of vijndna into the mother’s womb is’ a 
necessary condition for the development of the name-and-form (along with its 
vanegated faculties including vijndna), while the name-and-form is a necessary 
condition, for vijndna to find support in this world, facilitating the arising of birth, old 
age death and the mass of suffering. ( vinndna-paccayd ndmarupan ti iti kho pan’ etam 
vuttam ... vinnanam va hi dnanda mdtu kucchim na okkamissatha, api nu kho 
nama-rupam matu kucchtsmim samucchissathdd? no h’etam bhante . .. tasmdt ih’ 
attanda es eva hern etam niddnam esa samudayo esa paccdyo ndmarupassa, yadid am 
vinnanam . namarupa-paccayd vinndnan ti iti kho pan’ etam vuttam ... vinnanam 
^hiananda namarupepadttham ndlabhissatha, api nu kho dyad jdti-jard-marana-' 
dukkha-samudaya sambhavo panndyethdd? no h’etam bhante. tasmdt ih’dnanda es’ 

eSU sa ™ uda y° aa P acca y° vihndnassa, yadidam ndmarupam.) 

The Sheaf of Reeds sutta (S II 114) has a similar passage, but the subsequent 
members of the twelve-fold series follow directly upon name-and-form: “It is just as if, 
friend, two sheaves of reeds stood leaning against each other, so also, friend, vinndna 
anses conditioned by name-and-form, name-and-form conditioned by vinndna the six 
sense-spheres conditioned by name-and-form, contact conditioned by the six sense- 
spheres, and so on; thus is the arising of the entire mass of suffering.” ( seyyathdpi 
avuso dye nalakalapiyo annam annam nissdya dttheyyum. evam eva kho dvuso 
namarupapaccaya vinnanam vinndnapaccayd ndmarupam. namarupapaccaya 
salayatanam salayatanapaccayd phasso ... pe ... evam etassa kevalassa dukkhak- 
handhassa samudayo hod) We shall see that the MSg specifically claims that the 
IS™'™™ “ "I™™ WhiCH iS reCipr0CaMy condition ed by nama-rupa. See n. 13 

20 As do the other essential prerequisites to life mentioned above, life and heaffayu 
usma), as well as the five groups of grasping ( pancupdddnakkhandhd). ' ’ 

Samskara are closely allied with the intentional activites defined as karma and 
inexorably associated with the perpetuation of samsdric existence through the medium 
o vi/nano. S II 39,360, in 60, A II 157 define samskara as “intention” (sancetand). 

M I 53 relates samara with vijndna : “From the arising of sarikhdra, there is the 
arising of vmnana ; from the cessation of sankhdra, there is the cessation of vinndna. 
The way leading to the cessation of vinndna is just this noble eight-fold path ” ' 

(sankharasamudaya vinndnasamudayo, sankhdranirodhd vinndnanirodho, ayam eva 
anyo atthangiko maggo vinndna-nirodha gdmini padpadd) 

Plus the sense-object, of course. M I 111. “Dependent on the eye and (visual! 
forms, a visual cognition occurs, the concommitance of the three is sense-impression- 
conditioned by sense-impression feeling (occurs), what one feels one apperceives 
what one apperceives one reflects upon.” (cakkhun ca padcca rupe ca uppajjati ' 
cakkhuvinnanam, tinnam sangad phasso, phassapaciayd vedand, yam vedeti tarn 
sanjanati, yam sahjdnati (am vitakketL) 

23 M I 293. “Your reverence, whatever one feels, that one apperceives; whatever one 
apperceives, that one cognizes; therefore these states ( dharma ) are associated, not 
lssocated, and it is not possible to recognize a difference between these states 
(dharma), having analyzed them again and again.” (yam h’ dvuso vedeti tarn sanjanati, 
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j yam sanjdnati tam vijdndti, tasmd ime dhammd samsatthd no visamsatthd, naca 

! labbhd imesam dhammdnam vinibbhujitvd vinibbhujitvd ndndkaranam pannapetum.) 

» One pratitya-samutpdda sutra in fact begins with the cognitive processes: 
“Dependent on the eye organ and visual form, visual cognition arises; the con- 
j coramitance of the three is sense-impression. Depending on sense-impression is 

feeling, depending on feeling is craving, depending on craving is grasping, depending 
on grasping is becoming, depending on becoming is birth, depending on birth old age, 

I death, grief, lamentation, suffering, distress and despair come about. TTus is the arising 

of the world ” S II 73. Cakkhum ca paticca rupe ca uppajjati cakkhuvinnanam; 
tinnam sahgati phasso; phassap'accayd vedand; vedandpaccayd tanhd; tanhdpaccaya 
upaddnam; updddnapaccayd bhavo; bhavapaccayd jdti; jdtipaccayd jaramaramnx 
sokaparidevadukkhadomanassupdyasa sambhavanti ayam lokassa samudayo. See also 

Johansson (1979: 80f). . . . .. 

23 I prefer ‘appropriation’, with its verbal sense of ‘seizing, taking, and “taking as 
one’s own’ (ad-proprius), as well as the nominal “that which is taken, seized, appro¬ 
priated’. This is etymologically closer to ‘ updddna ’, which is comprised of die prefix 
W, “towards, near, together with,” plus the noun 'dddnaj “receiving, tatang to 
oneself” (SED), or even “the material out of which anything is made (Apte. 471), 
thus meaning “grasping, attachment, drawing upon, finding one’s support by, 
nourished by, taking up.” (PED: 149) It also conveys within the Pah matentds die 
more concrete meanings of “fuel, supply,” and thus “substratum by means of which an 
active process is kept alive or going.” It is thus formally akin to samskara, m that it 
may mean both an active process and a passive product, a conditioning and a 
conditioned state. See Schmithausen (1987: 72). 

Updddna, with its related and suggestive sense of ‘fuel’, is closely connected with 
the process of rebirth. One sutta states that just as a fire will burn only with fuel 
(updddna), but not without it, so too will rebirth occur only with appropriation 
(updddna), but not without it. Here craving (tanka) becomes the fuel or substratum 
(updddna) for one who has laid aside the body, but not yet taken up another (S IV 
399. seyyathapi vaccha aggi sa-upaddno jalati no anupaddno. evam eva khvaham 
vaccha sa-updddnassa upapattim panhdpemi no anupaddnassa «... yasmirn kho ... 
samaye imah ca kdyam nikkhipati satto ca anhataram kdyam anuppanno non, tam 
aham tanhupdddnam vaddmi. tanhd hissa ... tasmim samaye upadanam holt.) (See 
Johansson 1979: 65 and Matthews 1983: 33). . 

Without such a substratum, however, one becomes liberated. S IV 102. If a mo 
is enamored of them [visible forms (rupd)\, if he welcomes them, if he persist in 
clinging to them ... he will have vinhdna resting on them, appropriation of them ... 
[bud without appropriation ... the monk will be liberated.” (tan ca bhikkhu 
abhinandati abhivadati ajjhosdya titthatU tassa ... tannissitamvinnaijarp hoti 
tadupdddnam ... anupaddno .. ■ bhikkhu parimbbayan.) M in 16. “These five 
aggregates of appropriation have desire as a root; that which is terse and£*«». 
toward these five aggregates of appropriation is the appropnation/fuel of them, (me 
kho... pane ’ updddnakkhandhd chandamulakd . . . yo kho . . . P™ c 
khandhesu chandardgo, tam tattha upaddnam) Johansson (1979: 66, 68). Translation 

altered. See also M II 265. 

26 Passages relating desire, craving, grasping, etc. to rebirth are too numerous t 
relate. Of particular interest is S II 101 which states that when tore is passion, 
delight, and craving for any of the four sustenances (ahara) of life, edible food. 
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sensation, mental impulses or intentions, and vijndna, then vijndna persists and 
increases. When vijndna persists and increases, then name-and-form descends [into 
the mother s womb], the samskara increase, and there is renewed existence in the 
future, and thus old age and death, etc. ( kabalimkdre ... phasse ... manosaheetandya 
... vinnane ce . .. dhdre atthi rdgo atthi nandi atthi tanha patitthitam tattha vihhdnam 
virulham, yattha patitthitam vihhdnam virulham atthi tattha ndmarupassa avakkanti 
yauha atthi ndmarupassa avakkanti atthi tattha sahkhdrdnam vuddhi yattha atthi 
sahkhardnam vuddhi atthi tattha dyatim punabbhavdbhinibatti atthi tattha dyatim 
jatijaramaranamy Again, the MSg 1.37 will claim that the alayavijndna, as opposed to 
any of the six momentary cognitions, is just this consciousness-food (vyhandhdra). 

Johansson (1979: 63f) delineates these two distinct functions of mind: u Vihhdna 
refers mainly to the stream of conscious processes which characterizes the human 
mind, but it is also ... responsible for the continuity both within this life and beyond. 

... Since vinhdna is used in two different contexts, the paticcasamuppada series and 
the khandhd, one may expect different shades of meaning, although they are not 
clearly kept apart. In the former type of context, it is more of an inner functional unit, 
inner space, store-room; in the latter, more of concrete, conscious processes which are 
the inhabitants of this inner room.” 

Johansson (1979: 92f), commenting on a passage where vinhdna results from 
feeling rather than die more usual opposite order (M ffl 260. u vihhdna rests upon 
feeling bora from visual contact” cakkhusamphassajam vedandnissitam vihhdnam ), 
remarks: “Perception is produced through the confrontation of a neural message with 
memories stored in the nervous system. The information supplied through the senses 
can be interpreted only by being compared with this stored information; this 
information can from a Buddhist point of view be envisaged as provided by vinhdna 
and therefore present before the stimulus; it is activated only through the contact, * 
phassa. Vinhdna is ... a precondition of perception ... The dimension of conscious¬ 
ness is the condition of sensation, and the concrete content is the result of it” In the 
same vein, Wijesekera (1964: 254f) suggests that we take the verb ‘ uppajjati ’, usually 
rendered ‘arise*, to mean rather that vijndna “begins to function” in relation to a 
specific sense organ, while Thomas (1935: 104) also suggests simply that vijndna 
“manifests itself through the six sense organs.” 

There is the danger, of course, of anachronistically reading into the texts 
distinctions only subsequently made by the later commentators. But, in agreement 
with the later exegetes, the texts cited here support, indeed call for, just such an 
analysis. It is not, however, strictly necessary to claim two distinct aspects of vijndna 
in these early texts (let alone in the intentions of their authorfs]); it is sufficient merely 
to delineate two consistently distinct contexts of meaning. In any case, my primary 
purpose is to present and examine the materials by which the conclusions of the later 
writers were supported, and thereby contextualize their claims. 

The most well-known concept relating to dispositional tendencies is dsrava (Pali: 
asava) variously translated as ‘outflows’, ‘inflows’, even ‘cankers’. The Sanskrit root 
* sru ’ means “to flow, stream, issue, come from, come in” etc. (SED; 1274); the PED 
(115) records the metaphorical meanings of intoxicating extract or plant secretion, or 
discharge from a sore; hence the translation favored one hundred years ago: ‘canker’ 

The dsrava are directly connected to the perpetuation of samsdra (for example M 
1^ 54f. asavasamudaya avijjdsamudayo; dsavanirodhd avijjdnirodho ... avijjdsamudayd 
asavasamudayo; avijjanirodha asavanirodho ), and present in all states prior to the 
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attainment of liberation. We will not examine them more deeply as they are not 
dosely related to the concepts under discussion here in any systematic fashion. See 
Cox (1992: 66f, 92f) for a summary of the overall role of this concept, particularly as 
found in the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma literature in Chinese translation. 

31 The term is composed of the preffix ‘amt-’, “along, follow behind,” and the Sanskrit 
root ‘s7, meaning “to lie down, to sleep, to dwell.” The verbal form 'unused' (Pali: 
unused), thus means “to lie down with, to dweU upon,” but when referring to tdeas, 
the PED (44) defines it as “to fill the mind persistently, to lie dormant and be 
continually cropping up,” while the nominal form, * anusaya ’, is glossed as: “bent, bias, 
proclivity, the persistence of a dormant or latent disposition, predisposition, tendency. 
Always in bad sense” 

Although the anusaya merited an entire chapter in Vasubandhu’s Abhidharma - 
kosdy their role within the early Pah texts was more peripheral. Recent English 
language scholarship based upon the Pali materials includes the works of Johansson, 
Padmasiri de Silva (1972; 1979), and Matthews (1983). Collet Cox (1992; 68!) has 
also discussed the anusaya and its treatment by the Sarvdstivddins. 

32 m III 285. cakkhuh ca paticca rupe ca uppajjati cakkhuvihhdnam, tinnam sangati 
phasso; phassapaccayd uppajjati vedayitam sukham vd dukkhani vd adukkhama- ~ 
sukkham vd. so sukhaya vedandya phuttho samano abhinandati abhivadati ajjhosdya 
titthati; tassa rdganusaya anuseti 

33 M I 303. “A disposition to passion lies latent in pleasant feeling; a disposition to 
aversion lies latent in unpleasant feeling; a disposition to ignorance lies latent in 
neutral feeling.” (sukhaya ... vedandya ragdnusayo anuseti, dukkhaya . . . vedandya 
patighanusayo anuseti, adukkhamasukhdya .. . vedandya avijjdnusayo anusetitu) 

’ These three form the basis of an early classification of the anusaya into seven 
different types, the first three corresponding to the three unwholesome roots of greed 
(lobha), hatred (dosa) and delusion (moha), with the additional dispositions towards 
speculative views (ditthi), sceptical doubt (vicikicchd), pride (mdna), and craving for 
existence (bhavardgaj: S V 60; A IV 9; PED (44) warns, however, that “these lists 
govern the connotation of the word; but it would be wrong to put that connotation 
back into the earlier passages.” There are several other types of anusaya mentioned in 
the early texts to which we shall return shortly: ‘dispositions to a view of personal 
existence’ (sakkayadtithanusaya), ‘attachment to rules and rituals’ ( silabbatapardmasa - 
nusaya), ‘desire for sensual pleasure’ ( kdmaragdnusaya ), and the ‘disposition toward 
the pride that creates T and ‘mine’ ’ ( ahankdra-mamankdra-mina-anusaya ). ' 

34 One sutta (S II 66) has the anusaya initiate the entire pratitya-samutpada senes: If 
one does not will, O monks, does not intend, yet [a disposition] lies dormant, this 
becomes an object for the persistence of consciousness. There being an object, there 
comes to be a support of consciousness. Consciousness being supported and growing, 
there come to be the descent of mind-and-body; conditioned by mind-and-body, the 
six sense-spheres, and so on; such is the arising of this entire mass of suffering.” S u 
66 . (no ce bhikkhave ceted no ce pakapped atha ce anuseti, drammanam etamhod 
vinnanassa thitiyd; arammane sari patitthd vinnanassa hoti. tasmirn patuthite vwnane 
virulhe namarupassa avakkanti hoti. namarupapaccaya saldyatanam; pe. evam etassa 
kevalassa dukkhakkhandhassa samudayo hoti) 

33 S 0 65. no ce bhikkhave ceteti no ce pakapped atha ce anuseti, arammarwn etam 
hoti vinnanassa thitiyd; arammane sati patitthd vinnanassa hoti tasmirn patitthue _ 
vinndne virulhe dyatim punabbhavdbhinibbatti hoti dyatim punabbhavabhinibbatiya 
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sati dyatim jdtijardmaranam sokaparidevadukkha-domanassupdydsd sambhavantL evam 
etassa kevalassa dukkhakkhandhassa samudayo hoti 

36 M I 433. Daharassa hi malunkydputta kumdrassa mandassa uttdqasey yakassa 
sakkayo (dhammd ... slid ... kdmd ... sand) ti pi na hoti, kuto pan ’ assa uppajjissati 
sakkayadttthi (dhammesu vicikicchd ... silesu stiabbatapardmdso ... kdmesu 
kdmacchando satiesu bydpddo); anuseti tv'eV assa sakkdyaditthdnusayo (vicikicchd- 
nusaya . . . Stlabbatapardmdsdnusayo .. . kdmardgdnusayo .. . bydpdddnusayo). 

M I 434. na sakkayaditthi-pariyutthitena cetasa viharati na sakkdyaditthiparetena, 
uppannaya casakkdyaditthiyd nissaranam yathdbhutam pajdndti; tassa sd sakktiyaditthi 
sanusaya pahiyati The interpretation of this last phrase, “eliminated along with the 
anusaya" (sanusaya pahiyati) became the source ofexegetical disagreements, together 
with their important doctrinal ramifications, between the various Abhidharmic 
schools. See note 86, below. 

An interesting question here is not so much the continuous subsistence of these 
dispositions, for that seems unquestioned; the real question is whether or not they are 
in any sense karmically effective in their latent state. The texts, however are 
ambivalent; for while the anusaya are not portrayed as active in every mental process 
as the difference between the innocent babe and the beleagured adult illustrates they’ 
are, nevertheless, heltj, to be generally effective within the wider context of samsdric 
continuity, as in S II65 above. See Johansson (1979:109). These will become 
important issues surrounding the alayavijhana. 

39 An Aryan who has destroyed only the five lower fetters (samyojanani), for 
example, may still have a subtle remnant (anusahagato) of the pride, desire and 
disposition toward T am’. (S m 131. evam eva kho dvuso kihcdpi ariyasdvakassa pane ’ 
orambhagiyani sahhojanani* pahindni bhavanti. atha khvassa hoti yo ca pancasu 
upaddnakkhandhesu anusahagato asmiti mono asmiti chando asmiti a nusa yo 
asamuhato.) Schmithausen (1987:437, n. 918) reads “ samyojanani ” here, based upon 
a parallel passage on the preceeding page, S III 130. 

A m 9 re advanced Aryan, however, is free of these dispositions and so does not 
react to unpleasant, pleasant and neutral sensations with the habituated responses of 
aversion, attachment, and ignorance, respectively. (S IV 209. tarn enam dukkhaya 
vedanaya apatiglutvaruam yo dukkhaya vedandya patighanusayo so ndnuseti tassa 
kamasukham ndbhinandato yo sukhaya vedandya ragdnusayo so ndnuseti 
adukkhamasukhdya vedandya avijjdnusayo so ndnuseti.) 

Liberation (vimukti) and the perfect comprehension of pride ( mdndbhisamaya ) are 
closely related to the absence of any disposition (anusaya) toward the pride which 
produces T or ‘mine’. A I 133. “Because, indeed Sariputta, in so far as a monk 
has no disposition to the pride that produces T or ‘mine’ regarding this body 
endowed with consciousness, has no disposition to the pride that produces T or 
mine’ regarding all external phenomena (nimitta), and who abides accomplishing 
liberation of the mind and liberation through insight, he abides accomplishing 
liberation of the mind and liberation through insight without a disposition to the pride 
that produces ‘I or ‘mine’ - such a monk, Sariputta, has cut off craving, has broken 
tiie bonds, has through perfect comprehension of pride made an end of suffering.” 

(yato kho sariputta bhtkkhuno imasmim savinndnake kdye ahankdra-mamankdra- 
marmnusaya na honti, bahiddhd ca sabbanimittesu ahankdra-mamankdra-mdndnusayd 
na honti, yan ca cetovimuttim panndvimuttim upasampajja viharato ahankdra- 
mamankdra-mananusayd na honti tan ca cetovimuttim panndvimuttim upasampajja 
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Kathavatthu XXII.8, for example, only denies that all phenomena last merely a single 
mind-moment; eka-citta-kkhanika sabbe dhamma), but they divided this instant into 
three and four parts of arising, abiding and passing away, and impermanence, 
respectively. (See also Kalupahana (1992: 206—216), who argues that it was only with 
Buddhaghosa that the theory of momentariness was introduced into Theravadin 
Abhidhamma and thereafter at variance with earlier doctrine.) 

Though this division of a single instant was elsewhere criticized for not being 
strictly instantaneous (AKBh ad II 46a—b; Shastri: 259; Poussin: 228), this does not 
directly affect the issues under discussion here; I shall use “momentary” and 
“momentariness” with these qualifications in mind. The AKBh IV ad 2b—3b (Shastri: 
568; Poussin: 4), for example defines as momentary ( ksanikah ) that which is 
destroyed immediately after it attains its existence (ko yam ksano ndm? dtmaldbho 
’nantara vinasi, so ’ sya asti iti ksanikah ), while Yasomitra ( ibid, in Shastri’s edition) 
glosses * ksana ’ simply as the limit or boundary of time ( kdlaparyantah ksanah). 

49 AKBh 1.3; Shastri: 14; Poussin: 5. dharmandm pravicayam antarena ndsti klesdndm 
yata upasantaye \bhyupayah ... na hi vind abhidharmopadesena sisyah sakto dharmdn 
pravicetum iti See Bareau (1955:137f, 188, 197) for the doctrines that the dharmas 
are entirely knowable (jneya), perceptible ( vijheya ) and comprehensible { abhijneya ). 
(citing Sarvdstivada thesis # 3, the later Mahisdsaka thesis # 3, and Sdriputrabhid - 
harmasastra thesis #31.) 

50 For the same reason, the question of at least conventional identity became 
problematic, since the dharmic factors had to be related closely enough to be 
considered those of an “individual” mind-stream, if not an actual “person,” for 
otherwise the boundaries between individual minds would blur and karmic cause and 
effect would diffuse indiscriminately, unattributable to any particular mind-stream. 

51 And skirting the boundaries of incoherence as well. The inconceivability of purely 
momentary experience devoid of a larger interpretive framework has been pointed out 
by Thomas Luckmann (1967: 45) in a context not altogether incompatible with basic 
Buddhist tenets: 

Subjective experience considered in isolation is restricted to mere 
actuality and is void of meaning. Meaning is not an inherent quality of 
subjective processes but is bestowed on it in interpretive acts. In such 
acts a subjective process is grasped retrospectively and located in an 
interpretive scheme ... The interpretive scheme is necessarily distinct 
from [and] ... “transcends” ongoing experience ... 

The meaning of experience is derived from the relation of ongoing 
processes to the scheme of interpretation [which] ... rests upon a certain 
degree of detachment Such detachment cannot originate in a simple 
succession of isolated subjective processes ... a genuinely isolated 
subjective process is inconceivable. 

One may, however, in agreement with its Mahdydna critics, question the 
Abhidharmikas’ claim to ultimate truth and consider Abhidharma as simply another 
interpretive scheme, preserving ‘inconceivability’ for higher concerns. See Piatigorksy 
(1984) for the most extensive, and sympathetic, treatment of this approach and Daye 
(1975). Derrida (1973: esp. 60—69) also discusses the relation between temporality 



and ‘pure experience’ in reference to Husserl’s concepts, particularly in The 
Phenomenology of Internal Time-consciousness. 

52 The PED (266f) entry for this term indicates, once again, the common indivisi¬ 
bility between the process and the agent of the process in so many key Buddhist 
terms, citta is the centre and focus of man’s emotional nature as well as that 
intellectual element which inheres in and accompanies its manifestations: thought In 
this wise citta denotes both the agent and that which is enacted ” See Guenther (1989: 
If) for similar remarks on the meaning and translation of citta. 

In the early discourses it was frequently grouped with vijndna and monos , 
cognition and mentation, respectively. S II 95. yam ca kho etam ... vuccati cittam iti 
pi mono iti pi vihndna iti pi AKBh II 34a-b; Shastri: 28; Poussin: 176f: cittam mono 
’tha vijnanam ekdrtham. These terms are distinguished, however, by their charac¬ 
teristic functions and nuances: citta, in Vasubandhu’s usual double etymology, 
accumulates [cinoti), and refers to a variety ( citram ) of pure and impure elements; 
manas mentates and refers to a previous state of mind inasmuch as it supports the 
succeeding one; and vijndna discerns objects and arises supported by two conditions, 
i.e. the organ and object, [ibid.: cinoti iti cittam . manuta iti manah. vijdnati iti 
vijnanam. cittam subhdsubhair dhatubhir iti cittam. tad eva dsrayabhutam manah. 
dsritabhutam vijnanam iti apare). The Yogacarins will subsequently, and significantly, 
designate the dlayavijndna as citta, while the manas will be equated with ‘afflictive 
mentation’ (klista-manas), and vijndna with the functioning cognitions’ (pravrtti - 
vijndna). v 

53 A I 8. panihitene cittena , . . nibbdnam sacchikarissati D II 81. “ Citta, when 
thoroughly infused with wisdom, is set quite free from the maleficent influences 
(asava), namely the maleficent influences of sensual pleasure, existence, views and 
ignorance, (pannd-paribhdvitam cittam sammdd eva dsavehi vimuccati seyyathidam 
kdmdsavd bhavasavd ditthdsavd avijjdsava). The verb u paribhdvita n is used with the 
seeds (bija) in the AKBh, and when used with citta will have important implications 
for Yogdcdra dlayavijndna theory. See also Johansson 1965: 176 and 1970: 23. 

54 Though the general scheme of dharmas is common to most Abhidharma schools, 
the exact list differs from one school to the next For example the Yogacarins 
considered five caittas as ‘omnipresent* (sarvatraga) factors essential for mental 
functioning at every moment [sparsa, sensation; manaskdra, attention; vedand, feeling; 
samjnd, apperception; and cetand, motivation), in addition to which the Theravddins ’ 
reckoned two, ekaggatd (individuality of object) and jivitindriya (life faculty), and the 
Sarvdstivadins five others: chanda, desire; mati, discernment; prajna, discriminatory 
awareness; smni, recollection or mindfulness; adhimoksa, determination; and samddhi, 
concentration. 

There are further categorizations and distributions of caittas, with the exact 
members differing from school to school, in terms of wholesome mental factors 
(kusala-caitta) occurring in each wholesome citta, unwholesome factors in unwhole¬ 
some cittas associated with universal affliction factors ( klesa-mahdbhumika) or simply 
with the afflictions (klesa) themselves. AKBh ad II 24-29; Shastri: 186; Poussin: 
153—6, 161—169; Hirakawa (1973: Vol. I. xii—xxiv); Compendium: 94—96; 

Chaudhuri (1983: 105-108). 

55 Vijndna (or vijnana-skandha ), sometimes together with mono, constitutes the 
category of citta in many Abhidharma texts, as, for example, the Prakaranapdda 
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(T.26.627al3, 692b28), as well as throughout the Yogacara corpus. See Hirakawa 
(1973, Vol. I. xii—xxiv). Citta, vijndna and mano are equated in AKBh II 34a—d; see 

note 52 above. . .. . 

m AKBh ad II 50c—d/51; Shastri: 283-291; Poussin: 248-255. When considered 
as causal factors, they are called the ‘simultaneous-’ or ‘co-existent causes (. sahabhu - 
ketu). Although the Sarvastivadins maintained this type of cause, the Sautrdruikas 
rejected it on the grounds that it contradicts the accepted principle that cause and 
effect necessarily follow one another. As Tanaka (1985) points out, however, this 
misses the point, since this refers rather to the conditions supporting a phenomenon at 
any given time, as, for example, a tripod, each of whose legs must be simultaneously 
present for the others to function. Although this causal factor does not seem 
particularly emphasized within the Abhidharma, the Yogacarins will thoroughly 
exploit it in relation to alayavijhana theory. It corresponds closely to the co-nascent 
condition (sahajata-paccaya), the sixth condition of the Patthana of Theravadin 

Abhidhamma. , , 

Yasomitra seems to agree: since mind (citta) and its concommitant mental factors^ 

( caitta) are the mutual effect of one another they are simultaneous causes. (AKBh ad 
H 53; Poussin: 288; Shastri: 307: anyonyaphalarthena sahabhuhetuh. Yasomitra 
comments: cittam caittasya phalam, caitto ’pi cittasya id anyonyaphalam m tenarthena 
sahabhuhetuh.) Yasomitra defends this causal conditon by citing the accepted 
scriptural formula that sensation is the concommitance of feeling, apperception and 
intention bom together (AKBh ad II 49; Shastri: 279; Poussin: 245. tath sahajata 
vedana samjhd cetana ca id sahabhuhetuh). Theravadin Abhidhamma commentaries 
holds a similar concept in MA II 77: tarn phassarn paticca sahajdtddivasena 
phassapaccayd vedana uppajjati Quoted in Jayatillike (1963. 435f). 

Mental factors are associated with citta when they share five specific com¬ 
monalities ( samatd ): (1) the same physical basis (asraya), i.e. the five sense-faculties 
and the mental-faculty ( mano-indriya ); (2) the same object (alambana), i.e. the same 
respective sense-fields (visaya); (3) the same aspect (akara), i.e. they both conform to 
the character of the object; (4) the same time of occurrence (kola); and (5) the same 
number of dharmas at a time, i.e. one. (AKBh II 34b-d; Shastri: 201f; Poussin: 

This schema seems to have begun at an early date, for much the same formula is 
found in Kathdvatthu VII.2, where sampayutta seems to be defined as having the same 
physical basis (ekavatthuka) and the same object (ekarammana), arising and ceasing 
together (ekappdda, ekanirodha), and being concomitant, co-existent and compounded 
(sahagata, sahajata, samsattha). The Pali Abhidhamma text, the Patthana, gives the 
same three commonalities for the sampayutta-paccaya, the nineteenth condition, 
though the whole system of conditions found in this work is altogether more complex 
and thoroughgoing than that found in the Sarvastivadin or Yogacdrin works. See 

Nyanatiloka (1983: 125). _ . . . „ 

38 AKBh IV lb. (Shastri: 567; Poussin: 1) quoting a sutra, defines karma as intention 
and performing an action having intended, (kim punas tat karma? id aha cetana 
tatkrtam ca tat. sutra uktam "dve karmani cetana karma cetayitva ca" ttu) 

—for example, the mental factors of anger or lust being conjoined (samprayukta) 
with mind (citta), constitutes or instigates ‘unskillful’ or ‘unwholesome’ (akusala) 
actions, which eventually produce unpleasant or undesirable results; similarly skillful 
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or wholesome (kusala) actions produce pleasant or desirable results. AKBh IV 45; 
Shastri: 652; Poussin: 106; ksemaksemetarat karma kusald kusaletarat /... ksemam 
karma kusalam, yadistavipdkam . . . aksemakusalam . . . yasydnisto vipakah / 
punyapuryyamamhjam ca sukhavedyddi ca trayam /. .. punah trini - sukhavedaniyam 
Karma, duhkhavedaniyam, aduhkhdsukhavedaniyam ca. This last set of terms “karma 
leading to happiness or suffering,” etc. {sukhavedaniyam karma, duhkhavedaniyam) 
are also found in the Pali texts A IV 382, S V 211. ‘ 

59 AKBh ad II 35—46; Poussin: 178-244; Chaudhuri: 108-109. See also Jaini 
(1959c). 

60 Stcherbatsky (1956: 31) describes this brave new dharmic world as follows* “Just 
as they are disconnected, so to say, in breadth, not being linked together by any 
pervading substance, just so are they disconnected in depth or in duration, since they 
last only one single moment (ksana). They disappear as soon as they appear, in order 
to be followed the next moment by another momentary existence. Thus a moment 
becomes a synonym of an element ( dharma ), two moments are two different elements. 
An element becomes something like a point in time-space ... A cause for the 
Buddhists was not a real cause but a preceeding moment, which likewise arose out of 
nothing in order to disappear into nothing.” 

61 For the Sarvdstivddins the six causes are the main or efficient cause ( karana-hetu) 
the simultaneous cause {sahabhu-hetu), the cause by association (samprayukta-hetu ) 
the homogeneous cause {sabhaga-hetu), the omnipresent cause (sarvatraga-hetu), and 
last but certainly not least, the maturational cause ( vipaka-hetu ). AKBh ad II 49—73* ' 
Poussin: 244—331. Verdu (1985: 66—128) and Chaudhuri (1983: 108—115) treat 
these causes, conditions and results at some length. For corresponding Yogacdrin 
views of this system of hetu, pratyaya, and phala, see ASBh: 35—43. 

“ We need not describe each condition and fruit. We have already mentioned 
the ‘simultaneous or co-existant cause’ (. sahabhu-hetu ), and the ‘associated cause’ 
(samprayukta-hetu) (referring to the relationship betewen the ciua and caittas 
mentioned above which share the five commonalities. AKBh ad II 51). 

The first cause, the kdrana-hetu, is the ‘efficient cause’, the most essential and 
general cause, such as when an eye-cognition arises due to a visual form and the 
unimpaired eye-organ (AKBh ad II 49: Vydkhyd, Shastri ed.: 279: caksuh pratiya 
rupdni ca upadyate caksurvijhanam id kdrandhetuh.) 

Two other major causes which only seldom arise in the debates under considera¬ 
tion here are (1) the ‘homogeneous cause’ (sabhaga-hetu), from which dharmas follow 
uniformly and automatically (nisyanda-phala), which is to say, their fruit is of the 
same nature as its cause, wholesome, unwholesome, or neutral (AKBh II 54a—b* 
hastri: 306; Poussin: 268) and (2) the ‘all-pervading cause’ ( sarvatraga-hetu ), which 
usually refers to ignorance (avidyd) inasmuch as it has not been eradicated and thus 
influences all actions. AKBh II 57c; Shastri: 330-332; Poussin: 291; Sakurabe (1981- 

98); Stcherbatsky (1956: 28f); Verdu (1985: 75). ' 

Stcherbatsky (1956: 67) has well illustrated this system of causes, conditions and 
milts with the example of the process of visual cognition: 

The Sarvdstivddins establish several kinds of causal relations between the 
elements. If, e.g., a moment of the sense of vision produces in the next 
moment a visual sensation, it is termed kdrana-hetu and its result 
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adhipatiphala [predominate result) .. . When the next moment is just the 
same as the foregoing one, thus evoking in the observer the idea of 
duration, this relation is termed sabhdga-hetu [homogeneous cause) as to 
a nisyanda-phala [uniform fruit). If this moment appears in a stream 
(santdna) which is defiled by the presence of passions ( klesa ), this 
defiling character is inherited by the next moments, if no stopping of it is 
produced. Such a relation is called sarvatraga-hetu as to nisyanda-phala. 
Finally every moment in a stream is under the influence of former deeds 
(karma) and many, in its turn, have an influence on future events. This 
relation is termed vipaka-phala. 

63 Vipdka, more literally ‘maturation’, is derived from the root verb l pac\ ‘to mature 
or ripen’, or ‘to come to perfection’, while the prefix •*’ carries the weight of English 
‘dis-\ roughly ‘difference’. It refers to a ripened or matured fruit different from its 
cause, in that it is an indeterminate dharma ( avydkrta-dharma ) resulting from a 
dharma which is either unwholesome (akusala) or wholesome with contaminants 

( kusala-sdsrava ) and reaching maturation at a later time neither simultaneously nor 
immediately afterwards. (AKBh ad U 57a-b; Shastri: 330; Poussin: 288. vipako 
’vydkrto dharmah anivrtdvydkrto hi dharmah vipdkah . . . ya uttarakalam bhavati na 
yugapad na apx tntaram sa vipdkah ). This contrasts with the ‘homogeneous cause’ 
(sabhdga-hetu) and ‘all-pervading cause’ (sarvatraga-hetu) and their uniform fruition 

(nisyanda-phala). . 

Guenther (1959: 19—20) calls vipdka an “energetic process” intimately related to 
karma , such that “in its potential stage energy is ‘heaped up’ (upacita), while in its 
kinetic state it develops (vipacyate) toward a certain effect. 

64 For Vasubandhu, the adhipati-pratyaya, the ‘predominant condition’, and the hetu- 
pratyaya, the ‘root condition’, comprise the kdrana-hetu and other hetus, respectfully, 
while the ‘object condition’ (dlambana-pratyaya) refers to the epistemic object. (AKBh 
ad II 61c—64c; Shastri: 381—392; Poussin: 299-311). Theravddin doctrine differs 
here from that found in the Abhidharmakosa, for the system preserved in the 
Patthdna of the Abhidhamma-pitaka lists a series of twenty-four conditions ( paccaya). 
(Nyanatiloka 1983: 117-127). These are, however, reduced in the Abhidhammattha- 
sangaha (Vffl.12; p. 197) to four main conditions: object condition (drammana- 
paccaya ), sufficing condition (upanissaya-paccaya), the action condition (kamma- 
paccaya) and the presence condition {atthi-paccaya). 

45 AKBh II 62a—b; Shastri: 342; Poussin: 300: cittacaitta acarama utpannah 
samanantarah . . . samas ca ayam ananlaras ca pratyaya iti samanantarapratyayah. 

44 Thus most Abhidharma schools attempted to mitigate the immediately antecedent 
and homogeneous condition by positing factors that would allow for heterogeneous 
succession between dharmas of different types. As Jaini (1959b: 244) sums up 
Yasomitra’s (ad II 35—6) comments: 

Even the Vaibhasikas, he says, must resort to some such theory [as the 
seeds) to explain the phenomena of the succession of two heterogeneous 
cittas. They also believe that an akusala can be succeeded by a kusala. 
Do the Vaibhasikas here agree that the kusala is produced by an 
akusala'! If they do not agree then they deny samanantara-pratyaya. If 
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they agree then they must explain what kind of power (sakti) it is that 
produces a kusala-citta. If this power is akusala it cannot produce 

kusala. If it is kusala then it cannot on their terms remain in an akusala- 
citta. 

47 AKBh ad\ 25b; Shastri: 805; Poussin: 51; “If the past would not exist, how 
would there be the future fruit of pure and impure karma, since at the time the fruit 
arises the cause of maturation (yipdkahetu) is not present?” (yadi ca atitam na syat 
subhdsubhasya karmanah phalamayatydm katham syat? na hi phalotpattikdle 
varttamdndm vipdkahetur asti iti) See also Poussin (1937a: 77). 

6 * M Katigorsky (1984: 50) note regarding karma, “the only thing it really does is 
that it connects cause with effect.” [Emphasis in original.] 

69 AKBh ad VI 26a; Poussin: 180f. “It is called ‘entering into assurance’ because it is 
entering into the assurity of perfection. In the sutra it is called ‘the perfection which is 
mrvana\ obtaining which is ‘entering’, and from whose production one is called an 
Aryan person. The state of being a worldling is destroyed by the future state.” (saiva 
ca ntyamavakrantir ity ucyate; samyaktvaniydmdvakramandt. ’samyaktvam nirvdnam* 
ity uktam sutre . . . tasydbhigamanam avakramanam. tasydm cotpannaydm dryapudeala 
ucyate. andgataya prthagjanatvam vyavartyate .) 

The Appendix of the English translation of the Kathavatthu (383, re: XXI 7 81 
discusses niydma as follows: “ Niyama means ‘fixity’, but niydma is ‘that which fixes’ 

The former is derived from ni-yam-ati, to fix; the latter from the causative: niydmeti 
to cause to be fixed. When the Path — i.e., a certain direction, course, tendency 
profession progressive system of a person’s life - is called sanunaaa, or, contrari¬ 
wise, micchatta-niyama, both forms are understood in the causal sense Thus the 
former ‘path’ inevitably establishes the state of exemption from apdyas (rebirth in 
misery), and the latter inevitably establishes purgatorial retribution after the next 
death. Niydma, then, is that by which the Niyama (the fixed, or inevitable order to 
things) is established, or that by which fixity is brought about, or marked out in the 
order of things_ 

“The orthodox view is that, in the whole causal flux of ‘happenings’ — and these 
comprise all dhammas, all kammas - there are only two rigid successions, or orders 
of specifically fixed kinds of cause-and-effect. These are - (1) The sammatta-niydma' 
(2) the micchatta-niydma. By or in the latter, certain deeds, such as matricide, result ’ 
in purgatorial retribution immediately after the doer’s next death. By or in the former 
die Path-graduate will win eventually the highest ‘fruit’ and Nibbana.” See also 
Kathavatthu V, 4; VI, 1; XII, 5; XIII, 4; on sammatta-niydma (Skt.: samyaktva- 
mydma) see S I 96; S IB 225, A I 121f. Suttanipdta 55, 371. 

Conze (1973: 137f) has succinctly summarized these issues: 

Saints are credited with a number of possessions and achievements 
which are lasting in the sense that they are not lost as soon as the 
present moment has passed. A Streamwinner need never again be reborn 
in a state of woe, and thus has won a quality which he will always have. 

The Arhat, according to some, can never fall away ... Even while he 
does not actually realize it, a saint has the power to realize at his will 
this or that attainment, and thus possesses it potentially. The fact that a 
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mental state is definitely abandoned or definitely established lies outside 
the momentary series of states, and so does permanent ownership or 
potential ownership of a spiritual skill. One speaks of a person being 
‘destined* ( niyata ) for some future condition, and asserts that he will 
certainly obtain it. For instance people are said to be ‘destined for 
Nirvana’, or ‘to be destined’ either for salvation ( samyaktva ) or perdition 
(mithydtva). 

70 AKBh ad V la; Shastri: 759; Poussin: 106; karmajam lokavaicitrayam iti uktam. 
tani ca karmdni anusayavasad upacayam gacchanti, antarena ca anusaydn bhavabhinir- 
vartane na samarthani bhavantu ato veditavyah mularp bhavasya anusayah. Yasomitra 
(Shastri: 760) explains that existence or becoming (bhava) refers here, as"with so 
many of the concepts we are examining, to both resultant ( vipaka ) and active aspects, 
i.e. the resultant aspect of renewed existence ( punarbhava ) and existence inasmuch as 
it consists of further life-creating activities ( [karma-bhava). Theravdda Abhidhamma 
similarly divides bhava into resultant, renewed becoming ( upapatti-bhava) and 
activities that create existence (kamma-bhava); Vibhanga, 137; Compendium, VIH 5.: 
89f, 262; Visuddhi-magga XVII 250f. 

71 AKBh III 19a—d; Shastri: 433f; Poussin: 57—9; yatha aksepam kramdd vrddhah 


birth is due to klesa and karma. (AKBh III 19a—d; Shastri: 433f; Poussin: 57—9; 
etena prakdrena klesakarmahetukam janma tad hetukdni punah klesakarmdni tebhyah 
punar janma iti anddibhavacakrakam veditavyam .) 

72 Accumulation ( upacaya ) of karma is defined as the accumulation until their fruit 
ripens of intentional actions which necessarily give a result. (AKBh ad IV 120; 

Shastri: 746f; Poussin: 242f; sahcetand ,.. vipakdc ca karmopacitam ... katham 
sahcetanatah? sahcintya krtam bhavati ... katham vipdkatah? vipakaddne niyatam 
bhavatL) 

The AKBh differentiates the action (karma) which creates such potential from the 
accumulation ( upacaya ) of that potential itself. (AKBh ad IV 120; Shastri; 746; 

Poussin: 242f. “What is done and what is accumulated is called karma.” krtam ca, 
upacitam ca karmocyate). 

This is derived from canonical passages treating karma, as cited previously; A V 
292: “I declare that the intentional actions performed and accumulated will not be de¬ 
stroyed without being experienced.” It is not, however, universally accepted, as 
Kathdvatthu XV. 11 (kammupacayakatha) demonstrates. This debate concerns the 
same issues as does the persistence of the dispositions: how can there be a distinct 
type of karmic accumulation that is not simultaneously related to the mind in a 
causally effective manner? 

The interlocutors, the Andhakas and the Sammadyas according to the commen¬ 
tary, suggest that, in contrast to kamma itself, its accumulation (upacaya, or more 
suggestively, ‘conservation’ according to the English translators, p. 300, though in later 
Abhidhamma upacaya typically also means ‘growth, development’. Compendium: 252) 
is simultaneous (sahajd) with otherwise incompatible states, since its nature is not 
determined by the nature of the actions with which it co-exists; nor is it associated 
with the same mental factors as the mind; that the accumulation takes no object I 

1 


santdnah klesakarmabhih, paralokarn punar ydti . . 
This latter statement means both that klesa and 


arma are due to bin 
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(anarammano) and, unlike action itself (kamma) which is bound to the momentary 
states of citta, the accumulation does not cease with the citta with which it is 
simultaneous, (kusalena kammena sahajdto kammupacayo kusalo ti? na h'evam 
vattabbe . . . sukhdya vedandya sampayuttena kammena sahajdto kammupacayo 
sukhdya vedandya sampayutto ti? na h'evam vattabbe . .. kammam catena sahajdtam, 
cittam bhijjamdnam, kammam bhijjatui? dmantd. kammupacayo cittern sahajdtam, ’ 
cittam bhijjamdnamkammupacayo bhijjatiti? na h'evam vattabbe). The English 
translators, interestingly, translated * kamma ’ as “karma as conscious process” and 
‘kammupacayo ’ as “continuation of karmic accumulation as product.” The last 
paragraph of this kathd discusses the distinction between kamma, its accumulation 
and its maturation (vipaka). 

According to the commentary Kathdvatthu-Atthakatha, 156, the heterodox 
interlocutors held that the accumulation of kamma, like that of the latent dispositions 
(Kathdvatthu IX.4; XI.l), is neutral (abydkata), unassociated with mind (citta- 
vippayukta) and without an epistemic object (anarammana) Dube (1980: 336). 

As with many issues presented in the Kathdvatthu, however, the later Theravdda 
position is rather more complex, for the Pali writer Dhammapala’s commentary the 
Paramatthamahjusd or Visuddhimagga-mahdtika, comments on a standard Dhamma - 
sangani passage fit is only when it is past that kamma is a condition for kamma- 
originated materiality,”), stating: 

If the fruit were to arise from present kamma, the fruit would have 
arisen in the same moment in which the kamma was being accumulated; 
and that is not seen ... kamma has never been shown to give fruit while 
it is actually being effected; nor is-there any text to that effect — But is 
it not also the fact that no fruit has ever been shown to come from a 
vanished cause either? ... when the fruit arises from kamma that is 
actually past it does so because of kamma having been performed and 
because of storage. 

(Pm. 768) as quoted in Visuddhimagga (p. 695) 

AKBh HI 41c d; Shastri: 496; Poussin: 125f; manahsahcetanayd punarbhavasya 
aksepah. dksiptasya punah karmaparibhavitdd vijhdnabijdd abhinirvrttir iti anyor 
anutpannasya bhavasya akarane prddhdnyam. 

Here intentions (manahsahcetand), that is, mental actions (manas karma), 
correspond to the samskdra, which in the series of dependent co-arising directly 
condition the arising of consciousness (vijhdna). Interestingly, Theravadin commen¬ 
taries give an Abhidhammic interpretation of passages describing seeds and their 
relation to consciousness (vihhdna) as examples of a “construction-consciousness” 
(abhisamkhdra-vihhdna) (Collins, 1982: 223; SnA. 257, AA.II. 334), and use a term 
to convey the consciousness conditioned by such samskdra, that is, “construction- 
consciousness bom together with karma" (SnA. 505-6: kammasahajdtdbhi - 
samkhdravihnana) (Collins: 206). See notes 125, 165. 

Also. AKBh III 21a c; Shastri: 436; Poussin: 62f. purvaklesd dasd ’vidyd 

saniskdrdh purvakarmaiyah / sandhiskandhdstu vijh dnam. -— 

^See note Tl above, forpassages in the early Pali texts (S III 54; A I 223) that 
relate bija with vijhdna in reference to continued samsdric existence. 
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75 AKBh ad V 34; Shastri: 829f; Poussin: 72f; "The klesa with complete causes 
[arises] from non-abandoned latent dispositions (anusaya), from the presence of an 
object and from incorrect comprehension.” (. aprahinad anusaydt visaydt pratyupasthitat 
ayoniso manaskarat klesah . .. , sampurndkaranah.) 

For example, sensual desire arises when a dharma which provokes an outburst of 
sensual desire ( kamaragaparyavasthaniya-dharma ) appears in the sense fields and the 
latent disposition toward it ( ragdnusaya ) has not been abandoned or correctly 
understood, while there is incorrect comprehension thereto. (AKBh ad V 34; Shastn: 
829; Poussin: 72f; tat yatha rdganusayo [ prahino bhavati aparijnatah kdmardga- 
paryavasthdniyds ca dharma dbhdsagatd bhavanti tatra ca ayoniso manaskdra evam 
kamardga utpadyate.) Ignorance is thus the root of them all. (AKBh ad V 36c—d; 
Shastri: 831; Poussin: 74; sarvesdm tesam mtilm avidYd) 

16 AKBh ad V 22; Shastri: 801; Poussin: 48; ‘The latent disposition of a certain^ 
person is disposed toward a certain object; he is bound to it by that [disposition]. 

(yasya pudgalasya yo ’nusayo yasmin dlambane ’nusete sa tena tasmin samprayuktah .) 

77 This is true in the sutta materials (M I 101, etc.) examined above and as quoted 
both in the Kathdvatthu, XDI.8, and in the Abhidharmakosa : “Passion lies latent 
(anusete) in pleasurable feeling, aversion lies latent in unpleasant feeling, and 
ignorance lies latent in neutral feelings ” (AKBh V 45; ad II 3; Shastri: 843; Poussin: 
88; sukhaydm vedandydm rdgo * nusete , duhkhdydm pratighah, * aduhkhasukhdyam 
avidyd iti uktam sutre . * Emended from “ aduhkhddukhaydm. ) 

78 AKBh ad IV 55c—d; Shastri: 664; Poussin: 106. vipdkah punar vedanapradhanah. 

79 See note on AKBh ad V 34, above. 

80 The AKBh states this clearly and, in agreement with canonical teachings while still 
hinting at newer, Sautrdntika concepts, equates the eradication of the afflictions with 
seeds rendered infertile by fire: 

The basis (dsraya) of the Arya has been transformed due to the force of 
the Path of Seeing so the destroyed afflictions (klesa) will not be able to 
sprout again. It is said that the basis is without seeds, having destroyed 
the afflictions, like [seeds] burned by fire, whereas the seeds are [merely] 
damaged by the mundane path. 

(AKBh ad II 36c—d; Shastri: 215f; Poussin: 183; dsrayo hi sa drydnarn darsanabhava- 
ndmargasdmarthydt tatha paravrtto bhavati yatha na punas tat praheydndmklesanam 
prarohasamartho bhavati. ato ’gnidagdhavnhivadabijlbhuta dsrayah klesanam 
prahinaklesa iti ucyate. upahatabijabhave va laukikena margena.) 

Pali suttas mentioning similar doctrines: M I 47; A I 133; S IV 208f. Collins 
(1982: 222f) cites references in the Theravadin Abhidhamma literature depicting 
those who have progressed along the path as having “rendered consciousness 
seedless” (Miln. 146; abijam vinndnam katam) and having “destroyed seeds” (Sn. 235; 

khinabija). . ^ . 

81 the Kathdvatthu presents several debates on this issue, demonstrating the antiquity 
and ubiquity of the distinction between the manifest outbursts and the latent 
counterparts of the afflictions, to be discussed in more detail below. 

In a discussion on the possibility of an Arhat falling away (1.2.61, parihdmkatha) 
the Sammatiyas, Vajjiputtiyas, Sabbatthivddins , and some of the Mahdsanghikas , 
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according to the commentary, claim that this occurs due to an outburst of passion 
(ragaparyutthito) which arises conditioned by its latent disposition (anusayam paticca 
uppajjatiti ); but arahats are not said to have these dispositions. Even more to the 
point is the discussion in in.5 (atthamakakathd) concerning whether or not the 
eradication of the outbursts on the first stage of entering the path also entails the 
eradication of their latent dispositions. According to the commentary, it is the 
Andhakas and the Sammatiyas who hold that it does not; the Theravddins disagree. 

Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa, XXII.45 correlates the successive eradication of 
afflictions and their latent tendencies with gradual progress upon the path: the Once- 
retumer eliminates gross fetters, the gross inherent tendencies of greed for sense 
desires and resentment; the Non-returner, the residual fetters and the residual 
inherent tendencies of the same; the Arahat, greed for existence, conceit, agitation and 
ignorance, and the inherent tendencies toward conceit, greed for becoming and 
ignorance. XXIL73 correlates their elimination with the knowledges: “the inherent 
tendencies to [false] view and to uncertainty are eliminated by the first knowledge. 

The inherent tendencies to greed for sense desire and to resentment are eliminated by 
the third knowledge. The inherent tendencies to conceit (pride), to greed for 
becoming, and to ignorance, are eliminated by the fourth knowledge ” XXII.60 
explains the term anusaya : “For it is owing to their inveteracy that they are called 
inherent tendencies ( anusaya ) since they inhere (anusenti) as cause for the arising of 
greed for sense desires, etc., again and again.” 

82 The Kathdvatthu preserves disputes about this issue as well. IX.4 (anusaya 
andrammand ti kathd) portrays the opponents (the Andhakas and some of the 
Uttardpathakas) asking if one who has not fully eradicated the afflictions does not still 
have their latent form even when his mind is otherwise wholesome or indeterminate 

(puthujjano kusaldbydkate citte vattamdne u sdnusayo ti* vattabbo ti? dmantd .). XL1 
(tisso pi anusayakathd) carries the argument the next logical step and asks if therefore 
wholesome and unwholesome states could not co-exist together, which would entail 
that the dispositions are karmically neutral, a position that the Theravddins however 
do not concede to their interlocutors, here the Sammatiyas and the Mahdsanghikas . 
(puthujjano kusaldbydkate citte vattamdne *sanusayo ti* vattabbo ti? dmantd. 
kusalakusala dhammd sammukhibhdvam dgacchantiti? ne h’evam vattabbe -pe-. tena 
hi anusaya abydkatd ti). 

83 As Jaini (1959b: 240) succinctly outlines the problem: 

even an infant is in possession of klesa, because the latter are present in 
him in their dormant state (anusaya) and become active when there arise 
suitable conditions for their operation (pariyutthana). This implies that 
when the passions are not operating they always remain in a dormant 
state. If they are always present in the mind then the latter is always 
akus'alay for a kus'ala can neither co-exist nor operate simultaneously 
with an akusala. Consequently, there will be no kusala-citta as long as 
the latent passions are not removed, and they will not be removed 
without a kusala-citta. 

There is a further complication here as well, because some of these factors are, in 
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the AKBh at any rate, considered to be karmically neutral at times. Vasubandhu 
differentiates between holding to a view of self-existence and extreme views (common 
to birds and other animals) which are innate and neutral (sahajd satkayadrstir 
ayydkna), and thus not in contradiction with virtuous actions such as giving, and 
those views which are deliberated (vikalpita) and thus unwholesome. (AKBh ad V 19; 
Shastri: 794; Poussin: 40. kamadhdtau satkdydntagrdhadrsd tat samprayuktd ca avidyd 
avydkrtah. kim kdranam? ddnddibhir aviruddhdtvdt. aham pretya sukhi bhavisyami id 
danam daddti silam raksati . . . sahajd satkayadntir avyakrtd. yd mrgapaksindm api 
vartate. vikalpita tu akusala in purvacdrydh). This idea of innate, yet neutral, wrong 
views will also have larger ramifications within the Yogacara system, as is perhaps 
hinted by the term 4 purvdcdrya', which frequently alludes to Yogacara- like ideas within 
the AKBh. See note 201 below. 

85 AKBh ad V ld-2a; Shastri: 763f; Poussin: 6f; katham ca sautrdntikdndm ?... 
prasupto hi kleso ’nusaya ucyate ,, prabuddhah paryavasthdnam. ka ca tasya prasuptih? 
asammukhibhutasya bijabhdvanubandhah. kah prabodhah? sammukhibhutah. ko \yam 
bijabhdvo nama? dtmabhdvasya klesaja klesotpddanasaktih. yathd anubhavajndnajd 
smryutpddanasaktih, yathd ca ankurddindm sdliphalaja sdliphalotpddanasakdr iti 

Chapter Nine of the AKBh (Shastri: 1230; Poussin: 295; Stcherbatsky, 1976: 72; 
Pradhan: 477 or 478) defines the mental stream (santdna) as the “continued 
production of citta from earlier action (karma)” (yah karmapurva uttarottara 
cittaprasavah sa santatih) and states that the last moment of the specific modification 
or transformation ( parindma-visesah ) is specially characterized by the “capacity to 
immediately produce a result” (sa punaryo 'nantaram phalotpadanasamarthah so 
'ntyaparinamavisistatvat parindmavisesah .) 

Another passage states that the conclusion of the result (phalaparyanta) of 
maturation (pdka) is engendered by this specific modification (parindma-visesah) of 
the mental stream and not by either the simultaneous (sahabhi*-), associated 
(samprayukta-), or homogeneous causes (sabhaga-hetu). (AKBh ad II 54c—d; Shastri: 
312; Poussin: 272, pdko hi nama santadparinamavisesajah phalaparyantah . na ca 
sahabhusamprayuktahetvoh santadparindmavisesajam phalam asti. na ca api 
sabhdgahetvadindm phalaparyanto ’sti) 

86 The AKBh ad V Id—2a (Shastri: 761; Poussin: 3—4) preserves a debate between 
the Sautrantikas and the Sarvdstivadins over the relationship between the latent 
dispositions and their manifest counterparts. The text begins by asking if one should 
interpret the compound ‘sensual desire-latent disposition’, (kdmardga-anusaya) as the 
anusaya which is itself sensual desire (kdmardga eva anusayah ), or as the anusaya of 
sensual desire (kamardgasya anusayah). If the two were simply equated, then this 
would contradict the sutra (sutravirodhah) which states that the outburst of sensual 
desire is elimiinated along with its anusaya (kamaragaparyavasthanam . .. sanusayam 
prahiyate). If, on the other hand, the two were distinguished, this would entail that the 
anusaya be disjoined (viprayukta), which contradicts an Abhidharma passage stating 
the anusaya is associated (samprayukta) with the three feelings, (katham idam 
jhdtavyam — kdmardga eva anusayah kdmardgdnusayah , ahosvit kamardgasya 
anusayah kdmardgdnusayah? kim cdtah? kdmardga eva anusayas cet sutravirodhah .. • 
u tatkdmaragaparyavasthdnam . . . sanusayam prahiyate. " it / kamardgasya anusayas ce 
viprayuktdnusayaprasahgdd abhidharmavirodhah — “kdmardgdnusayas tribhir indriya', 
samprayuktah iti . The Vydkhyd glosses indriya as: “sukha-saumanasya-upeksendriyaih 
samprayuktd iti ,” upon which our translation of ‘ indriya ’ as ‘feeling is based.) 
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The Sarvdstivddin position is that they are simply the same, since in the 
Abhidharma the word anusaya means the afflictions due to its characteristic, i.e. it is 
what makes the mind afflicted, it obstructs wholesome states from occurring and 
eliminates them once they have occurred; thus the anusaya cannot be rffcg/yfatfd 
(AKBh V ad Id—2a; Shastri: 762; Poussin: 5; kdmardga eva anusaya id vaibhdsikdh 
•.. laksanikas tu abhidharme klesa eva anusayasabdah f tasmdt samprayuktd eva 
anusayah . .. yasmdt anusayaih klistam cittam bhavaty apurvam kusalam na utpadyate, 
utpannac ca parihiyate, tasmdn na viprayuktah.) 

The Sautrdntika position is that the latent dispositions are different from the their 
manifest afflictions, but that they are neither associated not dissociated, since they are 
not separate entities (AKBh ad V ld-2a; Shastri: 763f; Poussin: 6f; katham ca 
sautrantikandm? kamardgasya anusayah kdmardgdnusaya id/na ca anusayah 
samprayukto na viprayuktah, tasya adravydntaratvdl This statement serves to introduce 
the Sautrdntika description of the latent or dormant dispositions as seed-states (biia- 
bhdva). v 

Jaini (1959b: 242) concurs with Yasomitra’s comments that the Sautrantikas, as 
their name suggests, rely upon the scriptures (sutra) as authoritative and not upin the 
scholastic treatises (sdstra) (Vydkhyd, Shastri ed^ 15: ye sutraprdmdnikdh na tu 
sdstraprdmdnikds te sautrdndkdh ) when he concludes that in contrast with the 
Sautrantikas, “it is clear from these discussions that the Theravidin as well as the 
Vaibhasika interpretation of the term sanusaya, and the subsequent identification of 
the anusayas with paryavasthdna, are contrary to the sutra quoted above [The Mahd- 
Malunkya-sutta, M I 433]. They show a determined effort to uphold the Abhidharma 
in preference to the sutra.” 

Kathdvatthu XTV.5. Of Latent Bias as Something Apart (anno anusayo d kathd) 
discusses this point explicitly. 'Die opponent here, the Andhakas according to the 
Commentary, maintain the distinction on the reasoning that an ordinary person whose 
mind is wholesome or neutral must still have the latent form of the affliction. The 
Theravadins dissent here, as elsewhere, on the grounds that the dispositions should be 
treated no differently than other afflictions, such as sensual desire ( rdga ). (puthujjano 
kusaldbydkate citte vattamdne "sdnusayo d* vattabbo ti? dmantd. "pariyutthito d” 
vattabbo ti? ne hevam vattabbe -pe-. tena hi anno anusayo annam pariyutthdnan ti 
puthujjano kusaldbydkate citte vattamdne "sdrago d” vattabbo d? amantd. K pariyutthito 

vattabbo ti? _ ne h>evan } vattabbe ye-, tena hi anno rdgo annam pariyutthdnan d.) 

Again Kathdvatthu XI. 1 (tisso pi anusayakathd ) preserves disputes over this topic 
as well, with the Sammadyas and the Mahasanghikas asserting that is it because the 
dispositions are unassociated with citta that they are able to co-exist with wholesome 
or neutral type of citta, but the Theravddin press them on this, implying that the 
dispositions are no different from the manifest afflictions and that therefore they too 
must be unassociated with mind, which is of course unacceptable {puthujjano 
kusaldbydkate citte vattamdne “sdrago d n vattabbo d? dmantd. rdgo tena cittena 
sampayuttd ti ne h’evam vattabbe ye-tena hi rdgo cittavippayuttd ti). The Theravddin 
orthodoxy, however, is not presenting their opponents position in full, for they are 
misconstruing, or at least conflating, the term 'sdrago' ‘possessed of or having passion*, 
which in the context of the this discussion seems to mean rather ‘not having fully 
eliminated passion*, with the simple occurrence or manifestation of that passion itself. 

In that case, of course, one must say that passion is associated with mind; but if 
everyone were possessed of such passion until reaching the state of an Arhat, the 
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problem would still remain as to how any wholesome states could ever occur. 

89 See note 86, above. 

90 AKBh- Vydkhyd ad II 36c-d; Shastri: 219; na bijam ndma kihcid asti; prajhapti- 
sattvat. Nominal entities are established merely by designation, convention, or 
established usage ( Vydkhyd , ibid.: prajhaptya samvrtyd vyavahdrena dharmah 
prajnaptidharmah ), whereas the analysis into dharmas which carry their own 
characteristics, we shall remember, is that which indicates the ultimate truth in the 
Abhidharma (Vydkhyd: 12, ad AKBh I.2b: svalaksanadharanatvena niruktah pdramdr- 
thikasdmketikdbhidharmah). 

The metaphor of seeds was commonly used in “conventional descriptions. 
Although the Theravddins , for instance, rejected the seed as a real dharma, and thus 
employable within ultimately valid discourse, they readily resorted to its use in 
conventional speech. The metaphor is prominent in the early discourses, for which the 
Theravadin commentarial tradition regularly glosses with a more dharmic term, 
abhisahkhdra- vihhana, “construction-consciousness,” while an Arhat is frequently 
referred to as one who has made his vihhana seedless (abijam vihhanam katam) 
(Collins 1982: 218-224). 

91 Excluding vijhana's role within the immediate cognitive processes, of course. 
Vijhdna is at least once said to be merely a figurative term for the mental stream with 
nothing but itself as its antecedent cause. AKBh IX; Shastri: 1219f; Poussin: 281; 
Stcherbatsky (1979: 57); Pradhan: 473 or 474; vijhdnasantdnasya vijhdne kdrana- 
bhavat vijhanam vijdndti iti vacandn nirdesam . .. evam vijhanam api cittandm 
santdna upacaryate. 

92 AKBh ad II 36d; Shastri: 217; Poussin: 185; kim punar idam bijam ndma? yan 
ndmarupam phalotpattau samartham saksat pdramparyena vd; santatiparinama- 
visesajat. ko 'yam parindmo ? santater anyathatvam. ke ca iyam santaih ? hetuphala - 
bhdtds traiyadhvikdh samskardh. The circular nature of this definition borders on 
tautology: a seed is what produces a result through the mental stream, which is itself 
just the samskara existing as cause and effect. 

93 The seed is the capacity (sakti) for an affliction to arise born from a [previous] 
affliction, as is the capacity for memory to arise bom from experiential knowledge, 
etc. (See AKBh ad V Id—2a, cited above.) 

94 AKBh HI 5—8a (Poussin: 16—26) discusses the manifold possibilities of the 
‘ vijhana-sthitis*, the ‘stations of consciousness’. 

95 AKBh I 28c—d; Shastri: 78; Poussin: 50; vijhdnadhdtur vijhdnarp sdsravam . . . 
janmanisraydh. ete hi janmanah pratisandhicittdd yavat^ cyuticittasddhdranabhuiaK La 
Vallee Poussin (49, n. 2) identifies the sutra cited as Dhdtuvibhahgasutta, M III 239. 

96 AKBh II 45a—b; Shastri: 248; Poussin: 215; dyurusmatha vijhanam yadd kdyam 
jahatyami apaviddhas tada sete yatha kdsthamacetanah. La Vallee Poussin cites 
parallels in S III 143; M I 296. 

97 This necessary reference to and reliance upon conventional terminology on the 
part of so many commentators seems to belie Abhidharma claims to ultimate 
discourse, leading Conze (1973: 122-134), for one, to refer the compensatory 
‘pseudo-selves’ (132), i.e. the citta-santdna , samskara, dsraya, ndma-rupa, and 
dtmabhdva, as the subjective referrent of the dharmic analysis. 

98 There is, in addition to the Abhidharmakosa which frequently presents the 
Sarvdstivddin or Vaibhdsika positions from a polemical perspective, an orthodox 
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Vaibhdsika work extant in its original Sanskrit which responds to Vasubandhu’s 
criticisms, the Abhidharma-dipa (edited by P. S. Jaini, 1977); also La Vallee Poussin 
(1937), Documents d\Abhidharma, translates from the Chinese some of the key texts 
of the Sarvastivadins. See Collet Cox (1992) for a succinct discussion of the 
Vaibhdsika treatment of many of these issues; also Paul Williams (1981) on 
Vaibhdsika ontology. v ’ 

AKBh ad V 25b; Shastri: 805; Poussin: 50f; yadi ca atitam na sydt subhdsubhasya 
karmanah phalam dyatydrn katham syat. na hi phalotpattikale varttamdndm 
vipdkahetur asti iti tasmdd asti eva atitanagatam iti vaibhasikak See also La Vallee 
fT ^9 *156^629 7 28f)° n * paSSagC ^ rom tiie Abhidharma-nydyanusdra of Sanghabadra 

100 Poussin (1937: esp. 93-95); T. 29.631b20f; 409c22f. This is Vasumitra’s view, in 
any case, one of four Sarvdstivddin views presented in AKBh V 24—26. See 
Stcherbatsky (1956: 76—91). 

m 11 36c—d; Shastri: 211; Poussin: 179; praptyaprapti svasantdnapatitandm. 

Note the need here again for a non-dharmic referent, santdna. - 

AKBh II 35a—b; Shastri: 209; Poussin: 178; viprayuktds tu samskardh praptya- 
prapti Jaini (1959b: 240, 245). -*- - -- - ■ - 

U * AKBh ad II 36c d; Shastri: 214; Poussin: 182; utpattihetudharmdndm prdptir 
sahajapraptihetukd. Jaini (1959b: 245). * 

? 04 See note 86, above. 

105 Ibid, aupacdrika vd sutre *nusayasabdah praptau. 

AKBh ad n 36c d; Shastri: 214f; Poussin: 183; y yavasthdhetuh prdptih. asatyam 
hi praptau lokikamdnasdndm dryaprthagjandndm dryd ime\ \prthagjand ime' iti na * 
syad vyavasthdnam. prahiiyiprahinaklesata visesdd etad bhavitum arhati 

As Conze (1973: 141) warns, “The term prdpti obviously sails very near the 
concept of a ‘person* or ‘self*. ‘Possession* is a relation which keeps together the 
elements of one stream of thought, or which binds a dharma to one ‘stream of 
consciousness*, which is just an evasive term for an underlying ‘person*.... ‘Posses¬ 
sion implies a support which is more than the momentary state from moment to 
moment, and in fact a kind of lasting personality, i.e. the stream as identical with 
itself, in a personal identity, which is here interpreted as ‘continuity*.** 

108 At tiie end of a long exchange, Vasubandhu asked why ‘possession’ is in fact a 
real entity ( dravyadharma ) instead of merely a conventional one (prajhapti-dharma), 
as the Sautrdntikas charge, to which the Sarvastivadins (the Vaibhdsikas ) answer 
simplistically “because that’s our doctrine” (AKBh ad II 36c-d; Shastri: 218; Poussin: 
186; prajnaptidharmah, na tu dravyadharmah .... dravyam eva tu vaibhasikak 
ubhayam vamayanti. kim kdranam? eva hi nah siddhdnta iti) 

AKBh ad II 5 6; Shastri: 142f; Poussin: 11 Of; tatra cittdsrayah sadindriydni etac 
ca saddyatanam maulam sattvadravyam. 

As mind is also its basis; AKBh ad I 34; Shastri: 91; Poussin: 63; upattam iti ko 
rtah? yac cittacaittair adhisthdnabhdveno upagrhitam; anugraho 'paghdtdbhydm 
anyonyanu vidhdndt. 

111 Vasubandhu’s Karmasiddhiprakarana (Lamotte 1935: 234—247; Pruden 1988: 
58-65) most succinctly presents this debate and the positions taken by various 
schools. AKBh treats it in II ad 42—44; Poussin: 200—214. On the whole topic of 
the absorptions and their problematics within Abhidharma doctrine see Griffiths 
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(1986), in particular pp. 122—128 and Appendix B. Schmithausen (1987: 18ff) 
considers the absorption of cessation ( nirodha -samdpatti ) the originating context for 
the concept of alayavijhdna. 

112 Karmasiddhiprakarana (Lamotte 1935: 233; Pruden 1988: 57, para. 21); “If the 
fruit arises afterwards from the mental stream (citta-santdna) which has been infused 
by the power of karma, then how can the fruit of an earlier action arise afterwards 
from the interrupted mental stream of those in the two mindless attainments and 
unconscious existence?” (paraphrase from the Tibetan, P. raDo # 58 sems-tsam Si, 
161b3f; D.4062, 139b3f: gal te las nus kyang des bsgos pa'i sems kyi rgyud las tshe 
phyi ma la 'bras bu 'byung na / sems med pa'i snyoms par 'jug pa gnyis dang / 'du shes 
med pa pa sems kyi rgyud chad pa dag gi las snga ma'i'bras bu tshe phyi ma la ji liar 
'byung bar 'gyur.) 

113 Karmasiddhiprakarana (Lamotte 1935: 235; Pruden 1988: 58): “But the mind of 
entry into the absorption has been destroyed (vinasta) for a long time. How could it 
constitute an equal and immediate antecedent?” 

114 Since a single moment of mind has in addition a phenomenologically similar and 
immediately antecedent condition {samanantara-pratyaya ), a moment of mind or 
cognition (vijhdna) has (at least in the human realm) two types of support: the 
simultaneous support ( sahaja dsraya) of its respective sense organ ( indriya ), and the 
immediately antecedent mental cognition as its ‘mind support* ( mandsrayah ). (AKBh I 
44c—d; Shastri: 125f; Poussin: 95f; caramasydsrayo 'Utah pahcdndm sahajas ca tail i. 
manovtjhdnadhatoh samananiaraniruddham mam dsrayah ... tatra caksurvijhdnasya 
caksuh sahaja dsrayo ydvat kdyavijhdnasya kayak atitah punar esdm dsrayo mono iti 
api ete pahca vijhdnakdyd indrvyadvaydsraydk) 

115 AKBh ad H 44d; Shastri: 246; Poussin: 212; Griffiths (1986: 124); cittam api 
asmdd eva sendriydt kdydt jayate, na cittdt. anyonyabijakam hi etad ubhyam yad uta 
cittam ca sendriyas ca kdya iti purvdcarydk See also Karmasiddhiprakarana, para. 23. 

116 See Sthiramati*$ strong criticism of Dus position in Griffiths (1986: 125). 

1,7 AKBh n ad n 44d; Shastri: 245; Poussin: 211; Griffiths (1986: 123); katham 
iddnim bahukdlam niruddhdc cittdt punar api cittam jayate? atitasya api astitvdd isyate 
vaibhdsikaih samanantarapratyayatvam. 

118 Karmasiddhiprakarana (para. 24) quotes Vasumitra as positing a subtle mind that 
does not leave the body during the absorption of cessation (Pruden: 59): “But I main¬ 
tain that this absorption of extinction is endowed with a subtle mind (suksmacitta).” 
An almost identical passage (Muroji 1985: 27) appears in AKBh ad II 44d (Shastri: 
245ff; Poussin: 211, 212, n. 2.) and AKBh ad VHI 33b (Poussin: 207f) and is 
discussed in Griffiths (1986: 125f). This “subtle mind” is considered an “unmani¬ 
festing mental-cognition” (aparisphuta-manovijhdna) by the Vydkhyd on this passage. 

Bareau (1955: 164f, 172) cites the Darstdnikas (theses 40, 58) and the 
Vibhajyavadins (theses 5, 6) as also asserting a subtle form of mind during the 
absorption. He also states (240) that the Theravddins (thesis 217) agree with this, 
citing the Siddhi (142, 202—3, 207) as his source. Collins (1982: 245f, 304), 
however, demonstrates the opposite, citing the orthodox Theravddin texts, the 
Visuddhimagga (XXHI.43, 47), which reads “without mind” (acittako), and the later 
Abhidhammattha-sangaha (Compendium, DC.9), which states that “mental continuity 
is suspended” ( cittasantati vocchijjati ); he concludes that “personal continuity 
spanning a period of cessation, then, is guaranteed by the continued existence of the 
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body, or rather the material life-faculty, and not by the continued occurrence of 
h/wva/igfl-moments ” This then would accord closely with the Sautrdntika position. 

Schmithausen (1987: 19f; ns. 149—167) discusses all the passages pertinent to a 
subtle form of mind. 

119 AKBh Vydkhyd ad 44c; Shastri: 245; Muroji 1985: 27; tatra acittakdni eva 

nirodhdsamjm-samdpatty-asarnjnikdni iti vaibhdsikddayak aparisphuta-manovijndna- 
sacittakdni iti sthavira-vasumitrddayah. dlayavijnana-sacittakdni iti yogdcdrdh iti 
siddhdnta-bhedak 

120 The canonical doctrines (D n 63, etc.), as we observed above, held that vijhdna 
descended into the mother’s womb and coagulated, wherein ndma-rupa developed. 
The question here is exactly which type of vijhdna it is that coagulates. 

The Sarvdstsivddin position (AKBh in 42b—c; Shastri: 500; Poussin: 131; 
cyutyupapattayah manovijhdna evastak “Death and birth are considered to be 
[moments of] mental cognition.”) is that it is a mental cognition which t ransit *? at 
rebirth and coagulates in the womb, with which the Sautrdntikas are in substantial 
agreement (Schmithausen: 301, n. 232 cites VGPVy 416bl—4; PSVy 20b7: mdo sde 
pas smras pa —yid kyi mam par shes pa ma'i mngal du mtshams sbyor ba) 

121 Vibh. 414: manovihhdna-dhdtu is the only vihhdna at the time of rebirth 
(upapatti). See also MUn. 299; Visuddhimagga XIV ill—114,124; in Visudd¬ 
himagga XTV.98 bhavanga-citta is classified along with rebirth-mind as a ‘neutral 
resultant mind-consciousness element’ ( vipdkahetuka-manovihhdnadhdtu ). See also 
the Atthasdlini ID 581—3 (Guenther 1959: 25f). For a more lengthy description of 
the bhavanga-citta, including some comparison with the alayavijhdna, see Collins 
(1982: 255—261), Mizuno (1978: 853f), also Cousins (1981). 

122 Visuddhimagga XIV 115. “When the rebirth-linking consciousness has ceased, 
then, following on whatever kind of rebirth-linking it may be, the same kinds, being 
the result of the same kamma whatever it may be, occur a life-continuum conscious¬ 
ness with that same object; and again those same kinds. And as long as there is no 
other kind of arising of consciousness to interrupt the continuity they also go on 
occurring endlessly in periods of dreamless sleep, etc., like the current of a river ” 

See also Abhidhammattaha-sangaha, ( Compendium ) 1979: 266—7. 

123 For example, a mental cognition has a dhamma (that is, the usual object of a 
mental cognition), attention and the bhavanga-citta as its conditions. ( Visuddhimagga 
XV.39: bhavangamana-dhamma-manasikdre paticca uppajjati manovihhdnam. Cited in 
Collins (1982: 241> 

The translator of the Compendium (268) also explains this last function of the 
bhavanga-citta : “The passage from a state of anger to one of joy would be too abrupt 
without the mediation of a hedonically indifferent element, which acts as a sort of 
buffer between two opposing natures ” 

124 Visuddhimagga XIV.115 

With the life-continuum continuously occurring thus, when living beings’ 
faculties have become capable of apprehending an object, then when a 
visible datum has come into the eye’s focus, there is impinging upon the 
eye-sensitivity due to the visible datum. Thereupon, owing to the 
impact’s influence, there comes to be a disturbance in [the continuity of] 
the life-continuum. Then, when the life-continuum has ceased, the 
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functional mind-element arises making that same visible datum its object, 
as it were, cutting off the life-continuum, and accomplishing the function 
of adverting. So too in the case of the ear door and so on .” 

125 This twofold nature as both ‘constructed’ and ‘constructive’ is widely predicated of 
many key Buddhist terms in the Abhidharma, such as the sarnskdra, vijhana , and 
upddana (appropriation), and is not infrequently described in terms of an active/ 
passive dichotomy, a causal/resultant bifurcation drawn out of terms (frequently 
participial forms) which were used more simply in the early canon. Upddana, as we 
have seen, refers both to the act of grasping or appropriating and that which is so 
appropriated. Schmithausen (1987: 356, n. 516) describes the same distinctions about 
prapahca: “ ‘ Prapahca* is used both in the sense of the process of proliferation ... or 
even of (emotionally involved) proliferating or diversifying conceptual activity, as also 
in that of what is the result of such an activity ” (Emphasis in original.) 

Collins (1982: 202) has also stressed that samkhara has a similar dual role as 
constructing and as constructed: “Both the activity which constructs temporal reality, 
and the temporal reality thus constructed, are samkhara ” The Theravadins articulate 
the relationship of samkhara to vijhana, with a concept remarkably similar to the 
alayavijhana : “When used in the eschatological context, then, the term abhisamkhdra 
denotes a karmically forceful, ‘constructive’ act, which determines a specific length of 
samsaric continuity ... The idea of such constructions, such acts, as being conditions 
for the future occurrence of an appropriate form of consciousness, which is itself the 
‘dependently originated’ condition for psycho-physical individuality ... and so on, is 
expressed also by the use of the term ‘construction-consciousness’ (abhisamkhdra- 
vihhanay (202). Therefore, “the concept of abhisamkhdra-vihhana, then, refers to 
that consciousness which continues throughout samsara , both constructing future 
temporal existence, and itself constituting the medium for the temporal reality thus 
constructed” (208). As such, reiterating the canonical vijhana and resonating with the 
alayavijhana, the abhisamkhdra-vihhana is used to explain the destruction and non¬ 
persistence of vihhdna in the context of nirvana as the “reversal and cessation of 
samsara ” (207). The PED (70), moreover, glosses ‘ abhisamkhdra ’ as ‘store, 
accumulation (of karma, merit or demerit), substratum’, etc. and refers to C, Rhys- 
Davids’ translation of 'abhisamkhdra-vihhana' as a ‘constructing, storing intellect in 
Dhammasangani translation (A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, p. 262). We 
noted above (n. 90) that the notion of abhisamkhdra-vihhana is regularly used to 
gloss bija in the Abhidhamma commentaries. 

126 With the important elaboration of the seeds representing the influence of past 
karma and afflictive mentality ( klista-manas ) representing the persistence of an innate 
yet subliminal craving and self-grasping. 

127 In addition to the material factors, of course; they are, however, less important for 
our present discussion. 

128 As Conze (1973: 138) so well summed it up: “It looks as if not only actualities 
but also potentialities must be accepted as real. People not only do things but have 
the ‘power’ to do or not to do them. A person can call upon such powers, in the same 
way in which one is said to ‘know’ French, although no French word may occur in the 
present moment of consciousness. It is very hard to maintain the view that a person 
should at any given time be identified with just the one dharma which is in him from 
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moment to moment... the dogmatic assertion of instantaneousness could be made 
credible only by introducing a number of pseudo-permanencies.” 

129 Otherwise, a strict determinism and an infinite regress would follow. For example 
Kathdvatthu XVIL3 rejects the thesis that everything, even karma itself, is due to * 
karma (sabbam idam kammato ti kathd), while VII. 10 rejects that idea that vipdka 
itself entails further vipdka (vipako vipakadhammadhammo ti). Dube (1980: 334) 
aptly concludes: “If everything is due to karman, everything becomes a vipdka. The 
same thing is vipdka with respect to the past and a cause (hetu) with respect to the 
future. In fact taken together these two theses constitute complete determinism where 
there is only a distinction of relative position of the sequence but hardly of any 
qualitative difference between karman and vipdka .” 

130 The diversity of positions taken by the various schools testifies to the universal 
recognition of these questions, as well as the relative inability to radically address 
them within the prevailing presuppositions. 

Many of these issues appear in rudimentary form in such early texts as the 
Kathdvatthu and Vasumitra’s Samayabhedoparacanacakra; the most thorough edition 
of the latter is that of Teramoto and Hiramatsu (1935), which includes three Chinese 
and one Tibetan text, Japanese translations of the commentaries by Bhavya and 
Vinitadeva, and indices and comparative charts. Much of the material from 
Vasumitra’s text is found in Masuda (1925). They reached more developed form by 
the time of the Sarvdstivddin literature and the AKBh, roughly contemporaneous with 
the Yogacdra school. 

Again, the extreme similarity in terminology used in discussing these issues 
illustrates the deep commonality between the Yogacdra and other schools of the 
period, justifying our continued reference to, and contexuaiization within, Abhidharma 
sources. No one has demonstrated this doctrinal and terminological commonality in 
minutiae between the Abhidharma schools of this early formative period better than 
Bareau (1955), who has collected and collated references to the doctrinal positions of 
all the traditional eighteen schools, including their subsects and splinter groups. He 
draws chiefly upon the Kathdvatthu, the above-mentioned texts of Vasumitra et ai 
the Vijhapti-mdtratd-siddhi (La Vallee Poussin, 1928) and several Chinese com¬ 
mentaries. Since the materials he has collected, however, differ greatly in time, source 
and sectarian viewpoint, and thus historical reliability, we use them with due caution. * 
The sectarian affiliations of the views disputed in the Kathdvatthu, for example, derive 
only from the much later commentary. Dube (1980) has also compiled and discussed 
many of these issues, based upon much the same sources, in a thematic and narrative 
form. Due to limitations of space we will confine the sectarian positions of each issue 
to the notes. 

Kathavatthu XV. 11.: Andhakas and Sammatiyas assent; Theravadins dissent. 
i 33 Katha y atthu XV * 11 ” Andhakas and Sammatiyas assent; Theravadins dissent. 

Kathdvatthu XIV.5.: Andhakas assent; Theravadins dissent. Bareau (1955V 
Mahdsamghikas (70, thesis 63), Vibhajyavddins (177, thesis 38) and MahUdsakas 
(183, thesis 3) assent; Theravadins dissent (230, thesis 139). 

Kathdvatthu IX.4; XI. 1.; XIV.5.: Mahdsamghikas and Sammatiyas assent; 
Theravadins dissent. Bareau (1955): Bahusrutiyas reject either alternative (83, thesis 
11 ); Andhakas (95, thesis 47), Sammatiyas (125, thesis 17), Vibhajyavddins (177 
thesis 39), MahUdsakas (183, thesis 4), Dharmaguptakas (194, thesis 5: both amUaya 
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and klesa are viprayukta ), Vttardparhakas (249, thesis 13), and Vdtsiputriyas assent, 
bnt the latter claim that anusaya pertain to the pudgala (120, 118, theses 37, 18); 
5amisn'va^ms (142, theses 26, 27) and Theravddins (226, 230, theses 108, 140) 
dissent. 

Kathdvatthu XIV.6 relates the position of the Andhakas that even the outbursts of 
the afflictions ( pariyutthdna ) are disjoined from mind (cittavippayutta). 

135 Kathdvatthu IX 4.; XI.l.: Andhakas , Mahdsdmghikas and Sammatiya s assent; 


Theravddins dissent. 

136 Bareau (1955): Sarvdstivddins assent (148, thesis 85)* See AKBh ad V 19, cited 
above. 

IJT Bareau (1955): Mahdsdrrtgkikas (68, thesis 46), Sautrdntikas (157, thesis 12), 
Yibhajyavddins (177, thesis 38) and a Mahisdsaka subsect (188, thesis 10) assent, 
Theravddins dissent (240, thesis 222). 

138 Kathdvatthu 1.2a U1.5--Theravddins dissent. 

This controversy surrounds the attainment, or predicted future attainment of fruits 
of the path either in the present or in future lifetimes. It is discussed in various fr v 
regards in Kathdvatthu 1.5; V.2, 4, 10; DC7; XH.5; XDC.7. Dube (1980: 180-183). | 

Assurance of entering the path ( sammattaniydmdvakkanti ) is mentioned in S I 196; S pvff- 
HI 225; SN 55, 371; A 1 121; and Kathdvatthu V.5, VI.1, XIH.4. AKBh ad VI 26a. ■■vmf' 

See note 69, above. '■ W 

140 Bareau (1955): Mahdsamghikas (72, thesis 78) posit a root-consciousness (muia- ^ 

vijhana) which underlies and supports (dsraya) the discrete sensory cognitions; ‘ <|- 

Mahdsdmghika subsect (74, thesis 8) asserts a subtle mental-consciousness (siiksma- 
manovijhdna) that pervades the entire body; Mahisasakas posit an aggregate which ,#p7; 
lasts as long as sarrmra (samsdra-kotinistha-skandha ) (187, thesis 37); Theravddins ^ j' 
posit a bhavahga-citta, a mind (citta) which is an element (anga) of existence (bhava),^^ 
that is, the cause of existence and the unity of diverse successive existences (240, .0?^}. 

thesis 219). See me 214, below. # 

141 Bareau (1955); Sautrdntikas (158, thesis 29), Ddrstdntikas (164, diesis 58) and 
Whtxjyavddins (172, dieses 5,6) assent. Bareau states the Theravddins (240, thesis 
217) assert a subtle mental-consciousness (suksma-manovijndna) present in the 
attainment of cessation; this is countered by Collins (1982: 245f). See n. 118 above. 

142 The Theravddins (Bareau 1955: 240, thesis 218) assert a subtle mental-consdous- 

ness that exists at the moment of rebirth. The Sautrdntikas and Sarvdstivddins also 
consider it to be a mental-consciousness (mano-vijndna) (AKBh III 42b—c). v q 

143 Bareau (1955): Sautrdntikas assent, and claim mind (citta) and body (kdya) can 
seed each other (156, thesis 18) and that ordinary vijhdna arise from seeds (156, 

thesis 28); Mahdsdmghika dissent (72, thesis 79). : 

144 Bareau (1955): 'Mahdsdmghikas (72, thesis 78) assent; Sautrdntikas dissent (159, v 
thesis 30); a Mahisdsaka subsect asserts that anusaya and bija reside perpetually in . 
the present from where they exclusively may produce other dharmas (188, theses 9, 

10 ). 

145 Kathdvatthu XVI.4.: Theravddins dissent. Bareau (1955): Mahdsdmghikas assent 
(72, thesis 79). 

146 Silbum’s remark (1955: 249), though in a slightly different context, is particularly^^ 
apropos : “ils posent a nouveau le probleme du point de vue de l’etre plutot que du #5^ 
point de vue de Tact.” 

147 AKBh ad V Id—2a; ad II 36d; Vydkhya ad II 36c—d: saktivisesa eva bijam ; £ 
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AKBh IX: phalotpadana-samarthah The Sarvastivadin concept of “activity” (kdritra) 
falls into much the same category. 

148 Nyanaponika Thera (1965: 28T), perhaps unwittingly, concurs to a substantial 
degree with this contention, when, in addition to ‘breadth’, the simultaneous relations 
(sahajdta-paccaya) between elements, and ‘length’, the “sequence of observed, 
consecutive changes stretching forward in time” (anatara-paccaya), he speaks of 
‘depth’, the ‘third dimension’: “The spatial world of qualified analysis is limited to the 
two dimensions of breadth and length. Bare or qualified analysis dare not admit those 
conditioning and conditioned phenomena which are bound up with the third 
dimension, that of depth ... by ‘depth’ we understand that subterraneous flow of 
energies (a wide and intricate net of streams, rivers and rivulets) originating in past 
actions (kamma) and coming to the surface unexpectedly at a time determined by 
their inherent life rhythm (time required for growth, maturing, etc.) and by the 
influence of favourable or obstructive circumstances. The analytical method, we said, 
will admit only such relational energies as are transmitted by immediate impact (the 
y dimension of breadth) or by the linear ‘wire’ of immediate sequence (the dimension of 
length). But relational energies may also arise from unknown depths opening under 
5 the very feet of the individual or the object; or they may be transmdted, not by that 
linear *wire’ of immediate sequence in time-space, but by way of ‘wireless’ communica¬ 
tion, travelling vast distances in space and time ...” 

The point here is not whether this ‘third dimension’ that ‘bare analysis dare not 
:: ‘t admit’ is eloquently, or even adequately, expressed in terms of such common 

metaphors as depth, flow, growth or even energy, but rather if and to what extent they 
are compatible with the stated aim, and circumscribed range, of Abhidharma 
'M discourse, which was roughly defined earlier in the same work by Nyanaponika Thera 
fM ( 5 > 3 ) himself as “the systematisation of the ... Sutta doctrines in strictly philosophical 
||v ( puramattha ) or truly realistic (yathd-bhuta) language that as far as possible employs 
W- terms of a function or process without any of the conventional (vohdra) and 

unrealistic concepts assuming a personality, an agent (as different from the act), a soul 
: $r.. or a substance ... In the Abhidhamma, this Sutta terminology is turned into correct 
ftmctional forms of thought, which accord with the true ‘impersonal’ and everchanging 
nature of actuality; and in that strict, or highest, sense (paramattha) the main tenets of 
the Dhamma are explained.” 

W If the Abhidhamma is an adequate and truly realistic ( yathd-bhuta ), account of 
* v things, then it is asked (by all its contemporary disputants) how such a philosophic 
language expresses the ‘subterraneous flow of energies’ from whose ‘unknown depths’ 
they arise through ‘wireless’ transmission? If such conventional metaphors (as opposed 
to truly real dharmas ), used in or at least in conjunction with the Abhidharma, as 
‘flow’, ‘depth’, ‘growth’ and ‘energy’, are necessary in order to account for this 
3* * ‘transmission’ of karmic energy, as well as the afflicted dispositions, then we must ask 
% if it has successfully fulfilled its stated aims. For either these are necessary elements of 
reality, in which case they should be truly real, albeit momentary, dharmas , or they 
are unnecessary, in which case they are not actually real and this range of issues is 
p therefore, at the very least, extraneous or superfluous to Abhidharma discourse. Thus, 
a contemporary commentator like Nyanaponika concurs in every sense and on nearly 
every point with the criticisms leveled by the Sautrdntikas and raised by the 
Yogacdrins in terms of the context of the dlayavijhana . 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE DHARMAKAYA 
CHAPTER OF THE ABHISAMAYALAMKARA BY 
INDIAN COMMENTATORS: THE THREEFOLD AND 
THE FOURFOLD BUDDHAKAYA THEORIES 1 

1. INTRODUCTION 

It was in 1964 that H. Amano 2 dealt with the theme of the Buddhakaya 
theory of Hanbhadra in the Abhisamayalamkardloka. Subsequently 
other scholars, mainly Japanese, have undertaken further studies on 
this theme, and in 1985 H. Isoda 3 published his paper on the threefold 
and fourfold Buddhakaya theories in the Abhisamaydlamkdra. Then in 
1986, about half a year later than Isoda’s paper, I presented a short 
paper on the same theme entitled ‘The Classification of the Commen¬ 
taries on the Dharmakaya Chapter of the Abhisamaydlamkdra ’ at the 
ICANAS Conference in Hamburg 4 and also published a study in 
which I translated the commentary by Go ram pa into Japanese and 
showed on the basis of the Buddhakaya system that there are two 
groups of commentators. 5 Unfortunately these papers have either been 
wntten m Japanese or, as in the case of the proceedings of the 
ICANAS Conference, have not yet been published, and so they have 
not been able to contribute to studies in America, Europe and else¬ 
where. In 1989 and 1992, John J. Makransky published papers on this 
theme in which he presented substantial evidence that Abhisamaya- 
lamkara chapter 8 is in fact a 3 kaya text by analyzing its sources and 
form of its composition. 6 He also promised a future article which will 
related his analysis of AA 8 to the disagreements over its meaning in 
many of its Indian commentaries. 7 1 refer the reader to those articles 
for detailed argumentation on those matters. At the same time, I 
would be very glad if this article as well could contribute some thing 

for scholars abroad, and so I have ventured to present this paper in 
English. 


Journal of Indian Philosophy 22:259—291 ,1994 
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2 . 

In this paper I shall restrict myself to classifying the Indian commen¬ 
tators from the standpoint of their adherence to either the threefold or 
fourfold Buddhakaya system. 8 

2.1. The Reason for Excluding Three Commentators from This Study 

There are 15 Indian commentators on the Abhisamayalamkara so far 
as we can ascertain in the Tibetan Tripitaka, 9 and only these 15 can 
be the subject of this philological study. Three of these 15, however, 
namely, Smrtynanakirti, Atisa Dipamkarasrijnana and Dbarmasri, may 
not have actually written the commentaries ascribed to them in die 
Tibetan Tripitaka, because their styles and methods of argumentation 
are inferior to what we might reasonably expect from such great 
Pandits. With the help of the later commentaries written by the 
Tibetan commentators, especially Tsoh kha pa, 1 ® it behoves us to first 
exclude these three persons from consideration in this paper. 

The opening section of the gSerphreh contains the following 

passage: 

«TEXT 1» gSerphreh 

(1) hgrel pa hdi dag thams cad kyati da lta rgya gar mar grags 
mod/ hon kyah kha chehi slob dpon dha rma sris mdzad 
par grags pahi hbum hgrel hdi/ rgya gar tna ma yin par 
mhon te/ ... 

shes/ rgya gar mkhas pahi gsuti la mi hbyun bahi bod 
tshig du ma snari bahi phyir to// des na hdi dan sdud pahi 
lde mig gnis dha rma sris mdzad par grags kyah/ lo tstsha 
baham bod gshan shig gis byas snarn mo//" 

(2) yum gsum don brgyad kyis mthun par bstan pa hdi yah nus 
pa chun shin/ mdo dan sbyor tshul la skyon chags pa hgah 
zun hdug pas mkhas pa chen po smri ti dznd na ki mhi yin 
min dpyad dgos so// 12 

(3) don bsdus sgron me yah nus pa chun shin bod tshig du ma 
snan bas jo ho hi slob ma gcig gis sam gshan bod gcig gis 
byas par sems so// 13 
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(1) Although all these commentaries are now generally accepted to 
be Indian texts, this commentary 14 on the Prajnaparamita Sutra 
ascribed to the hand of the Kashmirian Acarya Dharmas'ri cannot be 
an Indian text, because we find many Tibetan expressions in it that 
have never appeared in the words of an Indian Pandita. Therefore 
although both this (P.ed.No.5203) and its summary *Kosatala 14 are 
ascribed to Dharmas'ri, they might have been written by a translator or 
another Tibetan. 

(2) This commentary on three Prajhaparamita Sutras, in which 
(the) three [versions of the] Prajnaparamita have been harmoniously 
explained by means of the eight topics, 16 is of little virtue, and there 
are several mistakes (disadvantages 7) appearing in the manner 0 f 
combining [the comments and the relevant passages of] the Sutra, and 
we should examine if it really is by the great Pandita Smrtijnanakirti. 

(3) The *Pinddrthapradipa 17 is also of little virtue and we find 
many Tibetan expressions in it. Therefore we think it may have been 
written by a certain disciple of Atisa (jo bo, i.e., jo bo rje dpal ldan a 
ti sa) or another Tibetan. 

The gSer phreh refers also to the Samcayafgathd] commentary by 
Haribhadra. Tson kha pa says that it is uncertain whether it can be 
ascribed to Haribhadra, but he concludes that it may be by Haribhadra 
because Abhayakaragupta writes, “in the Samcayafgathd] commentary 
of Haribhadra.” 18 

If we read the commentaries in question, we can readily see that they 
cannot be ascribed to their alleged authors, The two commentaries 
ascribed to Dharmas'ri give us very little information about the three¬ 
fold or fourfold Buddhakaya systems and so it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine which system he advocated. Smrtijnanaklrti’s commentary does 
indeed mention the fourfold Buddhakaya, namely, svdbhdvikakaya, 
dharrmkaya, sdmbhogikakdya and nairmanikakaya, but he merely 
quotes passages from the Prajhaparamita Sutra and comments on each 
kdya in an unsuitable manner. 19 Atisa’s commentary simply introduces 
us to the one kdya, two, three, four, five and numerous kayas without 
any comment. 20 

Judging from these facts, I consider that the commentaries ascribed 
to these three authors cannot be by their hand. In the following I shall, 
therefore, deal with the Indian commentaries other than those ascribed 
to these three commentators. 
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2.2. Tsori kha pa’s and Go ram pa’s Classifications of the Indian 
Commentators 21 

Before we examine each commentary, I wish first of all to give a 
classified table of the remaining 12 Indian commentators in order to 
facilitate the reader’s understanding of my arguments in this paper. 
Tson kha pa (1357-1419) and Go ram pa (1423-1489) provide us 
with important information for classifying these 12 commentators. 22 
I shall, however, ignore other commentators referred to in their 
commentaries. 

I shall first deal with the relevant section in Tson kha pa’s commen¬ 
tary gSer phreh, in which a section on “the number of bodies (skuhi 
grans)” is divided into four subsections on, namely, “two bodies,” 

“three bodies,” “five bodies” and “four bodies.” 23 In the subsection on 
“five bodies” 24 it is stated that the Tshiggsal (P.ed.No.5194) by 
Dharmamitra and the gTogs dkar (P.ed.No.5192) by Dharmakirtisri 
have the fivefold body system. 

The subsection on “four bodies” is further divided into three parts: 
(1) the advocacy of the fourfold body system; (2) the presentation of 
the contrary viewpoint; and (3) the examination of the correct side. 25 
Part (1) cites the large commentary (rGyan snan) and small commen¬ 
tary (hGrel pa) by Haribhadra and the Tshig gsal by Dharmamitra and 
then lists the names “Dharmakirtis'ri,” “Prajiiakaramati,” “Buddhasri- 
jfiana” and “Kumarasribhadra.” 26 Part (2) gives as proponents of this 
view “Arya Vimuktisena” with his “Al snah” (P.ed.No.5185), “Bhadanta 
Vimuktisena” with his “ rNam hgreC (P.ed.No.5186), “Ratnakarasanti” 
with his “ Dag Idan” (P.ed.No.5199) and “sftin mchog ” (P.ed.No.5200), 
“Abhayakaragupta ” with his “Z/a hod ” (P.ed.No.5202) and “ Thub 
dgohs ” (P.ed.No.5299) and “Ratnakirti” with his “Grags cha" 
(P.ed.No.5197). 27 Part (3) indicates that Tson kha pa advocated the 
fourfold body system as the correct viewpoint. 28 

Go ram pa, 29 on the other hand, deals with this subject in a section 
entitled “Determining the intention of this text in particular,” and he 
divides this section into two parts: (1) “indicating the system of classi¬ 
fying the Buddha body into four and checking it by means of proof 
from sacred texts and logic” and (2) “indicating the system of classifying 
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the Buddha body into three and establishing it by means of proof 
from sacred texts and logic.” 30 Part (l) 31 lists the names “Acarya (slob 
dpon = Haribhadra),” “Dharmakirtisn (gSer glin pa),” “Dharmamitra 
(Chos bs'es),” “Prajnakaramati (Ser hbyun bio gros)” and “Buddhas'ri- 
jnana (Bu ddha sn).” Part (2) 32 lists two persons by the naim> of 
“Vimuktisena (Grol sde mam gnis),” the chapter on the transference 
of merit in the large commentary by Haribhadra (slob dpon gyi hgrel 
chen gyi bsno bahi skabs), “Abhayakaragupta (a bha ya),” “Ratnikara- 
santi (sa nti pa)” and “Ratnakirti (ra tna ki rti).” The reason for the 
appearance of the name “Haribhadra” in both sections seems to be 
that Haribhadra presents the threefold Buddha body system in his 
other commentaries on the Prajhaparamita Sutra 33 and perhaps that 
Go ram pa himself respected Haribhadra personally. 

Go ram pa also mentions the fivefold Buddha body system in 
another section, and there we find the name “Dharmamitra.” 34 

2.3. Haribhadra 

The instability of the position of Haribhadra is now evident if we 
classify these 12 commentators. This instability results actually from 
the fact that he describes both systems in his large and small commen¬ 
taries. 35 Before we determine their classification, we should examine 
the system of both commentaries by Haribhadra. 

Haribhadra simply presents the threefold body and fourfold body 
systems side by side and without making any judgement on them. 

«TEXT 2» Abhisamaydlamkardloka 

(1) sa ca dharmakayabhisambodhah svabhavikakayadibhedena 
caturvidha iti. tatra prathamo ... ity akrtrimarthena mayo- 
pamavijnanasarvadharmapratipattya ’dhigatah svdbhdvikah 
kayah. parisistakayatrayam tathyasamvrtya pratibhasama- 
nam paramarthato dharmatarupam yathadhimoksaprabhavi- 
tam buddhabodhisattvasravakadigocaratvena vyavasthapi- 
tam iti kathanaya. .. sarve (= bodhipaksah) . x 

casrayaparavrttya paravrtta bodhipaksadayo nisprapanca-^S 
jnanatmaka dharmakayo dvifiyo ’bhidhiyata iti kecit?* 
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(2) ?#: anye tu 

^ i sarvakaram visuddMm ye dharmah prapta nirasravah/ 
svabhavik© muaeh kSyas tesam prakrtilaksanah// iti 
yatharutatvena lokottaran evanasravan dhannan abhyupa- 
gamya tesam ya prakrtir anutpadata taUaksaxiah svdbhavi- 
kayah. sa eva ca dharmatdkayo dharmakaya iti bhava- 
pratyayalopud vyapttdisym iti vyakhyaya .. P 


(3) tesam yogisamvrtya vis'istarthapratibhasajananadvarenas'ra- 
yaparavrttya paravrtta dharmadesanadyarthakriyakarino 
’vasyam advayas cittacaittah katham abhyupagantavyah</> 

§samgrhlta ity apart. 

flf yah pratityasamutpadah sunyata saiva te mata/ 

'Sff iti nyayad dhamatatmakakayapratipadanad evadvayajiianat- 
mako dharmakayah pratipadita iti cet. evam tarhi nyayasya 
W : tulyatvat sambhogikanairmanikakayadvayam api pratipadi- 
tam iti prthagnirdeso na kartavyah syat. atha pravacane 
pathitatvat, yogisamvrtya tannirdesa iti matam. amunaiva 
nyayenadvayajnanatmako ’pi dharmakayas tathaiva prthag 
Oirdisyatiffi M praptam. 38 

(4) .ft kecit kayacatustayavyakhyane 

svabhavikah sasambhogo nairffianiko ’paras tatha 


dharmakayah sakaritras caturdha samudiritah// 1 

fflgf id karikayam svabhavikasabdanantaram dharmakayasabcke- \ 
Zmk yapathat kayatrayam eveti. 39 

(5) %: anye tupadars'itaprayojanasamarthyat karikabandhanurod- j 
If hena jnanasyaiva karitrena sambandhartham caivam uktam. | 
? ato ’viruddham sarvam pradesantarabhihitam kayacatusta- 
yam bhavatiti. 40 

I shall now summarize these passages. 


(1) This eighth chapter entitled "The Full Comprehension of £ 

Dharmakaya’ has four sections: svabhavikakaya and others. The first is \ 
svabhavikakaya ,” and the other three “kaya are ...” 

According to this passage, Haribhadra himself seems to advocate 
the fourfold body system. After (1) he introduces both systems with §*:■ 
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% ‘anye ‘kecit’ and ‘spare’. It is at least certain that there must have 
been some confrontation between both systems in his time. 

(2) “Svabhavikakaya” is at the same time “ dharmatdkdya ” which is 
identical to “ dharmakaya.” The form “ dharmakaya ” s im ply lacks the 
|F suffix “to" in “ dharmatdkdya ”. (Threefold body system: svabhavikakaya 
| “ dharmakaya) 

k- (?) How (— By which body) can the non-dual “etna” and “caitta” in 
H|, the sense of samvrtti of yogins be accepted? Others answered: 

■ “Origination in dependence — this is precisely what you 

|| (** Buddha) understand to be voidness” 

|H According to this maxim pradtyasamutpdda (here: — advayas dttacait- 
W tah - advayajhana) is equal to sunyata (here: - dharmata), and 
Hi therefore they ( advayas cittacaittah) are included in the dharmakaya — 
fft* svabhavikakaya. Objection: If it is so, the maxim can also in the same 
g way be applied to the other two bodies, so that (iti) they do not need 
H* to be divided. Others (apare) try to defend their position: because 
§£ they (each terms of bodies) are clearly pronounced in the teaching (— 
g|i Karika), they should be performed [not] in the sense [of paramdrtha 

« but] of samvrti of Yogins. The four-bodies advocate replies: by the 
same principle the dharmakaya characterized by advayajhana should 
II be accepted in exactly the same way [as sdmbhogikakaya and 
ill mdrmdnikakdya] expounded separately. (Fourfold body system) 

HI (4) In this verse quoted from the first chapter (v. 17) 41 the word 
W “dharmakaya” does not immediately follow the word “ svabhavikaf 
H therefore, it is of the threefold body system. (Threefold body system) 

||; (5) [The reason that the word “ dharmakaya ” does not come in the 

* second position is that] the word “ dharmakaya” was intended to be 
connected to activities such as perfect wisdom, etc.; therefore, it is of 
# the fourfold body system. (Fourfold body system) 

-fC ■. 

H (1) seems to indicate that Haribhadra intended to advocate the fourfold 
|§ body system. But we should avoid drawing any hasty conclusions 
jg without a detailed examination, partly because, as noted above, 

|| Haribhadra presents us with both systems side by side in (2) to (5) 

111 and partly because he also gives the threefold body system in his other 
Hi commentaries. As has already been seen, Tsofi kha pa states clearly 
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and Go ram pa implies that Haribhadra advocated the fourfold body 
system, and so I tentatively classify him first in the fourfold body 
system. 

2.4. The Classification of the Indian Commentators 

Here I present a table of the 12 commentators in accordance with 
their views to be examined below. As regards the chronological order 
of these commentators I have adopted the dates as far as they may be 
determined, but I have been unable to find any information on the 
dates of Dharmaklrtisri, Dharmamitra and Kumarasribhadra. There¬ 
fore, referring to their order in the Tibetan Tripitaka and taking their 
contents into consideration, I have just tentatively placed these three 
between Buddhasrijnana (= Jnanapada; the second half of 8th century; 
disciple of Haribhadra) 42 and Prajnakaramati (ca. 950—1000). If this 
chronological order is acceptable, then the fourfold body system 
except for Buddhasrijnana 43 comes between the two Vimuktisenas and 
the other three commentators who advocated the threefold body 
system. 


TABLE I 


Threefold body system 

Fourfold body system 

Arya Vimuktisena (ca. 6c) 

Haribhadra (ca. 800) 

Bhadanta Vimuktisena (ca. 6, 7c) 

Buddhasrijnana (Jnanapada late 8c) 

Ratnakirti (ca. 11c) 

Dharmakirtisri 

Ratnakarasanti (ca. 11c) 

Dharmamitra 

Abhayakaragupta (ca. 1050—1150) 

Kumarasribhadra 

Prajnakaramati (950—1000) 
Buddhasrijnana (ca. 1200) 


Since we have already considered Haribhadra’s works, we shall now 
examine the works of the other commentators. 44 


3. 

Before examining each commentator, I should mention the manner in 
which I intend to proceed with my examination of them in this paper. 
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In sections 3 and 4 I shall examine them one by one, and then in 
section 5 I shall focus on verse 17 in chapter 1 of the Abhisamaya- 
lamkara , since the interpretation of this verse represented the deciding 
factor in determining which system they chose, and it also enables us 
to see that the commentators adhering to the threefold body system 
modified this verse probably to suit their own ends. 

3.1 Arya Vimuktisena 
Arya Vimuktisena 
«TEXT 3» 45 

da ni chos kyi sku bijod par bya ba yin te/ de ni mam pa 
gsum du rig par bya ste/ no bo nid kyi sku dan/ Ions spyod 
pahi sku dan/ sprul pahi skuho// 

Now the Dharmakaya is to be explained and this is to be 
understood as three kinds: the Svabhavikakaya, the 
Sambhogikakaya and the Nairmanikakaya. 



3.2. Bhadanta Vimuktisena 
Bhadanta Vimuktisena 
«TEXT 4» 46 

da ni chos kyi sku bijod par bya ste/ de yan sku gsum du 
ses par bya ste/ no bo nid kyi sku dan/ Ions spyod rdzogs 
pahi sku dan/ sprul pahi skuho// 

Now the Dharmakaya is to be explained and this is to be 
understood as of three bodies: the Svabhavikakaya, the 
Sambhogikakaya and the Nairmanikakaya. 

It may be readily seen that «TEXT 4» more or less takes over the 
content of «TEXT 3» except for minor differences such as that 
between u mam pa" and “sku." It is natural to assume that Bhadanta 
Vimuktisena wanted to clarify the intention of Arya Vimuktisena, and 
it is true that “sku" in «TEXT 4» makes the meaning of the passage 
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«K—1» 

svabhavikah sasambhogo nairmaniko ’paras tatha/ 
dharmakayah sakaritras caturdha samudiritah// 

«K—2» 

svabhavikah sasambhogo nahmanika id tridhal 
dharmakaya sakaritras caturdha samudlritaV/ 

«K—1» 

Maitreya, Arya Vimuktisena, Haribhadra, Buddhasrijnana (Jnanapada), 
Buddhasrijnana 

«K—2» 

Bhadanta Vimuktisena, Rhtnakfiti, Ramakarasanti, Abhayakaragupta 

Who changed this verse «K—1» into the form «K—2» and why? We 
can answer with some certainty in regard to the first question that it 
was Bhadanta vimuktisena who first modified this verse. If the dates 
of the co mm entators given in «TABLE 1» are reliable, we can trace 
the process as follows. Bhadanta Vimuktisena faithfully took over the 
interpretations of Ms teacher Arya Vimuktisena, but in esses where 
Arya Vimuktisena was not sufficiently clem or where there was a 
possibility of misunderstanding, he modified and clarified them. In the 
present case Arya Vimuktisena interpreted this verse as representing 
the threefold body System but Bhadanta Vimuktisena assumed that 
«K—1» could be misleading, and he wished to eliminate any possibility 
of another interpretation of this verse and to fix the interpretation of 
Arya Vimuktisena. It is also possible that there already existed an 
interpretation based on the fourfold body system or at least the germs 
of one. 

It is strange that Haribhadra and other proponents of the fourfold 
body system should never have referred to the form «K—-2» in their 
commentaries and that it is only the three proponents of the threefold 
body system who do so. According to «TABLE 1» the dates of Harib¬ 
hadra and others fall between Bhadanta Vimuktisena and these three. 

If the proponents of the fourfold body system should have inten¬ 
tionally ignored the existence of «K—2», this tendency at that time 
would have been quite insufferable for Ratnakirti, Ratnakarasanti and 
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Abhayakaragupta. As we have already seen, one of the most important 
authorities for proponents of the fourfold body system in asser ting 
their legitimacy was the assertions of Haribhadra or Haribhadra 
himself. For these reasons these three desired to dispel any such 
tendency and to advocate their own legitimacy, and so they criticized 
Haribhadra so vehemently. 

6. CONCLUSION 

I shall now summarize the whole process: why did the conflict between 
the three- and fourfold body systems arise and how did it evolve 
historically among the different commentators? 

The point of divergence between these two systems is how to 
interpret verse 17 of the first chapter, because there is indeed a lack 
of clarity and decisiveness to it. Although there was doubtlessly only 
one interpretation of this verse at first, namely, that of the threefold 
body system, these terms led to a new interpretation because there 
already existed a fourfold body system in, for instance, the Vajrayana. 
By the time of Haribhadra a new interpretation had arisen and the 
conflict between the two systems could not be ignored. According to 
his disciples, Haribhadra probably determined that the fourfold body 
system was the more reasonable, and mainly on the basis of his 
commentaries a large number of discussions and disputations between 
the two systems arose and developed. 

Provided the chronology in «TABLE 1» is reliable, we may trace 
the course of the conflict as follows: 

Bhadanta Vimuktisena modified the original form «K—1» to «K—2» 
for the sake of clarifying the intention of Arya Vimuktisena, namely, 
the threefold body system. By the time of Haribhadra a new interpre¬ 
tation had come into existence, and Haribhadra probably considered 
this new interpretation to be more reasonable but restricted himself to 
carefully recording both views side by side, and so he did not think it 
necessary to indicate «K—2» expressly. It is to be easily imagined that 
the conflict between both systems developed after Haribhadra. There¬ 
fore Haribhadra’s disciples had to criticize the threefold body system 
explicitly and ignore «K—2» deliberately. At that time Haribhadra’s 
authority among Buddhists was so great that it prevented proponents 
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of the threefold body system from attacking him freely (or the com¬ 
mentaries adhering to the former system would not have come down 
to us). His authority, however, gradually weakened and by the time of 
Ratnaklrti or Ratnakarasanti it had become possible to advocate the 
threefold body system and even attack Haribhadra. In this case 
Ratnaklrti or Ratnakarasanti had to express himself very strongly as to 
why their system was reasonable, and they accordingly reinstated the 
form «K—2» and rejected the assertions of Haribhadra and even 
Haribhadra himself. This is why they strongly criticized Haribhadra. It 
was, moreover, natural that the Tibetan translators, who were more or 
less influenced by the still considerable authority of Haribhadra in 
Tibet, though the form «K—1» to be correct and rectified and trans¬ 
lated «K—2» automatically with «K—1». 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AA Abhisamayalamkara 

AAA Abhisamayalamkaraloka; see n. 35. 

AA-AV C. Pensa, L’Abhisamaydlamkdravrtti di Arya-Vimuktisena, Primo Abhi - 
samaya, testo e note critiche , Serie Orientale Roma, XXXVII, Roma, 
1967. 

AA-K Th.Stcherbatsky and E. Obermiller, Abhisamaydlahkara-prajhd-pdramitd - 

upadesa-sastra, the Work of Bodhisattva Maitreya, edited, explained and 
translated, Biblio. Buddhica XXIII, Leningrad, 1929. 

AA-Sp. See Amano 1983. 

Go ram pa See n. 29. 

Saratama See n. 49. 

Tsori kha pa See n. 10. 

Biographical dictionaries 

A M. Saegusa et al, Indo Bukkyo Jinmei Jiten, Kyoto, 1987. 

B A. Saito & H. I. et al., Toyo Bukkyo Jinmei Jiten , Tokyo, 1989. 


NOTES 

1 This paper is based on my two papers in Japanese published in 1992 (Sakuma, 
1992a & Sakuma, 1992b). Since then I have exchanged information on this theme 
with Prof. John J. Makransky and also obtained a copy of his unpublished doctoral 
dissertation (University Microfilms International). I have learned much from him and 
shall have to revise my articles. I am grateful to him and also wish to thank my 
colleague Rolf Giebel for correcting my poor English. 

2 See Amano, 1964. He studied the Dharmakaya chapter of the AAA and showed 
how Haribhadra commentated the Prajndparamitd Sutra in two commentaries on the 
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basis of the threefold Buddhakaya system but in the AAA and in Sphutdrtha pre¬ 
sented both systems in a neutral fashion. Using a wealth of material he concluded that 
Haribhadra most probably took the standpoint of the fourfold Buddhakaya system. 

3 See Isoda, 1985. He demonstrated that there are two types of commentators 
concerned with the Dharmakaya chapter of the AA and he also showed which 
commentator described which system and how. He used, for example, the commen¬ 
tary by Bu ston but did not refer to all commentators, nor did he systematize them 
from this point of view. 

4 ICANAS: XXXII International Congress for Asian and North African Studies, 25— 
30 August 1986, Hamburg. The proceedings have not yet been published but at the 
time I distributed typescript copies of my paper. 

5 See Sakuma, 1986. 

6 See Makransky, 1989 and Makransky, 1992. 

7 See Makransky, 1992, n. 4. 

8 In this case my contention does not overlap his. 

9 The catalogues of the Tibetan Tripitaka of the Peking and sDe-dge editions give: (1) 
Arya Vimuktisena, (2) Bhadanta Vimuktisena, (3) Ratnaklrti, (4) Ratnakarasanti, (5) 
Abhayakaragupta, (6) Haribhadra, (7) Dharmakirtisri, (8) Dharmamitra, (9) Kuma- 
rasribhadra, (10) Buddhasrijnana (— Jnanapada), (11) Buddhasrijnana, (12) Prajna- 
karamati, (13) Smrtijnanaklrti, (14) Atisa Dipamkarasrijnana, (15) Dharmasri. See 
Obermiller, 1933, pp. 9-11; (10) & (11): Seyfort-Ruegg, 1981, p. 102 and p. 117. 

10 rJe Tson kha pa bio bzah grags pa, Ses rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pahi man nag gi 
bstan bcos mhon par rtogs pahi rgrel pa dan bcas pahi rgya cher bsad pahi legs bsad 
gser gyi phreh ba (- gSer phreh). P.ed. No.6150.1 use here the bKra-sis-lhun-po 
edition: The Collected Works (gSun hbum) of rJe Tson kha pa bio bzah grags pa. 
Reproduced from an example of the old bKra sis lhun po redaction from the library 
of Klu hkhyil Monastery of Ladakh by Ngawang Gelek Demo, Vols. 25—27, New 
Delhi, 1977. 

11 Tson kha pa, Tsa 7a4—7b4. 

12 Ibid., Tsa 7b4. 

13 Ibid., 7b6. 

14 Dharmasri, sTon phrag brgya pahi mam par bs'ad pa shes bya ba, P.ed. No.5203. 

15 Dharmasri, Ses rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pahi mdzod kyi Ide mig ces bya ba , P.ed. 
No.5204. 

16 Smrtijnanaklrti, Yum ses rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa rgyas par bstan pa hbum dan 
hbrih du bstan pa ni khri lha ston dan bsdus te bstan pa khri brgyad ston pa mams 
mthun par don brgyad kyis bstan pa, P.ed. No.5187; the passages on this theme 
appear in P.ed., Kha 270b3ff. 

17 Atisa Dipamkarasrijnana, Ses rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pahi don bsdus sgron ma, 
P.ed. No.5201; see P.ed. Tha 261a44. 

,H Tson kha pa, Tsa 7b4—6; the Samcayagdthd ascribed to Haribhadra corresponds 
to P.ed. No.5190. It is already indicated by Obermiller, 1937, p. 5, that the 
Samcaya/gatha] commentary ascribed to Dharmasri “is not held in esteem by the 
Tibetan scholars. Its authorship is dubious and it is characterized by Tson-kha-pa as 
«a feeble work of some unknown Tibetan author»”. At all events this text does not 
offer any useful information for this paper. 

19 See n. 16. 
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20 See n. 17. 

2 1 Makransky, 1990 (pp. 548—613: Chapter XII: The Controversy Continues in 
Tibet: Tsong kha pa and Go ram pa) deals with Tson-kha-pa’s and Go-ram-pa’s 
commentaries. 

22 i ^ve not used other Tibetan commentaries, such as those by Bu ston nn chen 
grub (1290-1364), iGyal tshab rje Dar ma rin chen (1364—1432) or Kun mkhyen 
hJam dbyans bshad pa (1648-1722), because the commentaries by Tsoh kha pa and 
Go ram pa provide us with enough information to classify the Indian commentators 
and I want to avoid any unnecessary complications here.’t|*.f>i;>Ir " 

» Tsoh kha pa, Tsha 238b4t: dan po la gnis/ skuhi gratis/ ho bohi/ daft po la bshi/ 
gnis su dan/ gsum du dati/ ltiar dan/ bshir dbye pah o/jjfg|||g4 , 

34 Ibid., Tsha 239a4ft -^ 0 ^- 

23 [bid., Tsha 239b3ff.: bshi pa la gsum/ bshir bshed pa dati/ de mi bshed pahi lugs 

dgod/ hthad pahi phyogs brtag paho/ ■' pffipt 5 ; ‘ 

34 Ibid., Tsha 239b4ff. 

37 Ibid., Tsha 240blff. 

» Ibid., Tsha 242a6ff. ******* 

» Go ram bsod Hams seti ge, ses mb kyi pha ml tu phyin pahi man hag gi bstan bcos 
mhon nogs rgyan gyi gshuh sha phyitd hbrd dad dkah gnas la dpyad pa sbas don tab 
mohi per gyi kha hbyed. In: Sa skya pahi bkah hbum, Vol 13, The Toyo Bunko, 
Tokyo, 1969, No. 50. the Japanese translation of this passage appears hi Sakuma, 

1986, pp. 291-319. u /<x , 

30 Go ram pa, Ja 218a2b bye grag tu gShuti hdihi dgotis pa ties bar bya ba; (1) sku 
bshir phye bahi lugs brjod citi/ de la luh rigs kyis dpyad pa bya ba; (2) sku gsum du 
phye bahi lugs brjod citi de luh rigs kyis grub pahi tshul lo. See the Japanese transla¬ 
tion in Sakuma, 1986. 

31 Go ram pa, Ja 218a3ff. 

33 Ibid., Ja 219a3ff. v . u ^ 

33 Ses mb kyi pha ml tu phyin pa stoh phrag hi su lha pa, P.ed. No.5188 and D.ed. 
No.3790. The sDe-dge edition ascribes it to Haribhadra. bCom Idan hddsyon tan rin 
po Che sdud pahi tshigs su bead pahi dkah hpel shes bya ba (“ Samcayogdtha) P.ed. 
No.5190. The passages appear in P.ed. No.5188, Ca 258bl—259b8 and P.ed. 
No.5190, Ja 83alff. See Amano, 1964, pp. 28-29. 

34 Go ram pa, Ja 216a2fl. . . , 

35 The large commentary: Abhisamoyalarnkamlokd Pra/hapdmmitavyakhya, The wot * 
of Haribhadra, ed. by U. Wogihara, Tokyo, 1932. AAATib: P.ed. No.5189. The small 
commentary: Ses rab kyi pha ml tu phyin pahi man hag p bstan bcos mhon par nogs 
pahi rgyan ces bya bahi hpel pa (Sphutarthd), P.ed. No.5191; its reconstructed 
Sanskrit text: H. Amano, A Study on the Abhisamaya-alamkdrakdrikd-sastra-vrtti, 
Tokyo, 1975. 

34 AAA, pp. 914,9-915,22. 

37 AAA, p. 916,6-13. " 

38 AAA, p. 916,14-22. : 

39 AAA, p. 916,23—27. 

40 AAA, p. 916,28-30. 

41 AAA, p. 21,13-14. 
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?«* Seyfort-Ruegg, 1981, p. 102. 

*'•’ Seyfort-Ruegg, 1981, p. 117. : . 

, 44 Makransky 1990, pp. 498-547 (chapter XI: Reactions of Settle MpOftant Later 
Indian Scholars to Haribhadra’s Four Kaya Theory): his classification of the inHian 
commentators coincides with mine except for Buddhasrijnana (Jnanapada) (pp. 499 — 

•if 501). 

P.ed.No.5185, Ka 226a6-7; Toh.ed.No.3787, Ka 151b7. > > 

%** P.ed.No.5186, Kha 184bl— 2; Toh.ed.No.3788, Kha 160b7. y. 

* 47 See Isoda 1991a. % 

1* Red.No.5197, Na 297b3ff.; Toh.ed.No.3799, Na 250b5ff. 

4 » (1) Suddhttmati: Red.No.5199; Toh.ed.No.3801. (2) Saratama: Saratama, A .§*• 
Pahjika on the Astasahasrika Prajhdparamitd Sutra, ed. by P. S. Jaini, Tibetan S»n«irrit :: f 
I Work Series, No. XVm, Patna, 1979; P.edNo.5200; Toh.edNo.3803. m 

30 P.ed. Ta 227b8-228a2; Toh.ed. Ta 193a3-5. t 

I 31 Samratm, p. 171,24-172,3. 

■ 31 P.ed. Tha 226a2-3; Toh.ed. Tha 201b5-6. 

I 33 P.ed. Ta 228b6-7; Toh.ed. Ta 193b7-194al. 

34 He is said to have been one of the greatest scholars of the Vajrayana; see bio- " S- 
graphical dictionaries A and B. 

55 (1) Marrmkmmudr. RedJ*o.520'2; Tob.ed.No.3805. (2) Munimatdlamkdra : 

P.edJNo.5299; Toil.edNo.3903. * M 

56 P.ed. Da 221b4-5; Toh.ed. Da 196a6-7. 

57 Saratama , p. 171,24ff.: astamo ’bhisamayo dharmakayah/ tasya catvari vastuni/ 
trayah kayah karitram ca/ tathahi purvam uddesah krtah 

svabhavikah sasambhogo nairmanika iti tridha/ 
dharmakayah saklritras caturdha samudiritah// 
iti// dhanfio rtiargah/ sa ceha prakarsagateh prakaranac ca saptabhisamayalaksano 
grhyate/ dharmalabhyah kayo dharmakayah/ kayah sariram/ trim sariram buddhhnam 
trayah kayah/ uktam hi mahatyor bhagavatyoh .. .’iti// uktam ca sutralamkare ... 
Marmakammtii, Red. Da 221b3ff.; Toh.ed. Da 197a5ffj mhon par rtogs’pa brgyad 
pa hi dhos kyi ska ste Mitt Ses med Mu Ses med min gyi chun riuhi mi mtkun pahi 

bahi sems bs/cyedpa hi Su rtsa geig pa dan/hi Su rtsa gnis pahi ho bohi kuntuhodees 
f bsgrags pahi sans rgyas kyis der gnas paid dhos po hi sku gsum dan mdzad pa dan V 
bcas pa ni snon du mdor bstan las/ 

fto bo hid loris rdzogs bcas dan// sprul pa shes dan mam gsum dan// 
chos sku mdzad dan bcas pa ste/ mam pa bshir ni yah dag bijod// 
f te/ chos kyi lam ste mhon par rtogs pa bdun gyi ho bohi chos kyis thob par bya 
J; S ^ U R i chos kyi sku la/ sku ni lus de sans rgyas mams kyi sku ni mam pa gsum 
4 ste/ bcom ldan hdas ma yum chen mo ... shes gsuns pa dan/ mdo sde rgyan las 
1kyah/ ... , 

i 58 Kirtikala, P.ed. Na 228b3ff.; Toh.ed. Na 193b2ff.: skad cig “geig mhon rdzogs byah^f^ 
chub// mtshan nid kyis ni mam pa bshi" shes pa ni zag pa med pahi chos thams cad "S0.- 
t cig ma geig la mhon par byan chub pa dan/ dkar pohi chos thams cad skad cig Igf: 
| ma geig la mhon par byan chub pa dan/ mtshan hid med pahi chos thams cad skad lllf 
- cig ma geig fo mhon par byah chub pa dan/ chos thams cad gnis su med pahi skad agW 
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ma gcig la mrion par byari chub pa ste/ dnos pa bshihi bdag hid m skad cig ma gcig la 
mrion par byari chub paho// 

de yah skad cig gcig mnon rdzogs byah chub ces pas bstan te/ 

ho bo hid Ions rdzogs bcas dan// sprul pa shes ni mam gsum dan// 
chos sku mdzad par bcas pa ste// mam pa bshir ni yah dag bijod 
ces pa la/ ho bo hid kyi sku dan/ Ions spyod rdzogs pahi sku dan/ sprul pahi sku 
dah/ dehi mdzad pa dan shes pahi dnos po bshihi bdag hid chos kyi skuho// de yan 
chos sku shes pas bstan to// 

Suddhamati, Red. Ta 91a2ff.; Toh.ed. Ta 79a3ff.: skad cig ma/ “gcig mnon 
rdzogs byari chub pa// mtshan hid kyis ni mam pa bshi” shes bya ba m chos thams 
cad zag med par skad cig ma gcig gis mnon par rtogs pa dan/ chos thams cad dge 
bahi skad cig ma gcig gis mnon par rtogs pa dah/ chos thams cad dge bahi skad 
cig ma gcig gis mnon par rtogs pa dan/ chos thams cad mtshan hid med par skad cig 
ma gcig gis mnon par rtogs pa dan/ chos thams cad ghis su med pahi skad cig ma 
gcig gis mnon par rtogs pa ste/ bshi po de dag ni skad cig ma gcig mnon par rtogs 

^ ho bo hid Ions rdzogs bcas dan// de bshin sprul dah mam gsum dag// 

. . / / ---UoViii- ni Hao hrinH// 


chos sku mdzad par bcas pa ste// mam pa bshir ni yan dag bijod// 
ces bya ba ni ho bo hid kyi sku dan/ Ions spyod rdzogs pahi sku dan/ sprul pahi sku 
dah/ dehi mdzad pa ste/ dnos po bshi po de dag hid chos kyi skuho// 

59 Mimaki 1984 pp 218—221, had discussed this relationship between Ratnakirti 
and Ratnakarasanti from the viewpoint of Buddhist logic. After examining the views 
presented by various scholars, he concludes that the order Ratnakirti -* Ratnakara¬ 
santi, first proposed by Mukerjee, is the correct one. As is evident from the previous 
note, it is not easy to determine whether or not Ratnakirti added the passages to 
Ratnakarasanti’s work, and so I tentatively follow the order Ratnakirti -* Ratnakara¬ 
santi. Mimaki, 1992 reinforces his argumentation with further consideration. 

60 P.ed. Da 222a7; Toh.ed. Da 197b7-198al. 

61 P.ed. Ha 285a6—7; Toh.ed. A 217b3—4. 

62 P.ed. Ha 287a5—6; Toh.ed. A 219al. 

63 Munimatalamkara , P.ed. Ha 291b2ff.; Toh.ed. A 222a3ff. 

64 See Sakuma, 1987. 

65 P.ed.No.5196; Toh.ed.No.3798. 
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66 Makransky, 1990, pp. 499—501. -- 

67 See biographical dictionaries A, p. 127af, and B, p. 29af. 

68 P.ed. Na 221b3ff; Toh.ed. Na 188alff. §§ 

69 AAA, p. 915.21; p. 918.12-13; p. 916.14-22; see section 2.3 above, «TEa1 ^ 

(3). 7 

70 P.ed. No.5192; Toh.ed. No.3794. 

71 See Makransky, 1989. 2 

72 P.ed. Ja 285a3ff.; Toh.ed. Ja 251 biff. S 

73 P.ed. No.5194; Toh.ed. No.3796. 

74 P.ed. Na 110a2-5; Toh.ed. Na 94b5-7. W 

75 We cannot determine to whom “some people” refers, but Amano, 196 , pp. ; m 

29, points out that one of Haribhadra’s commentaries gives the threefold body system, 
and there is also Go ram pa 218a3 (see 2.2). Isoda, 1985, p. 373 quotes &e passages g 
from Ron ston (1367-1449) of the Sa skya pa school claiming that Hanbhadra fg 
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£££ p h 994 re 3 e !see 22). ^ * b ° ** ** ^ ^yatrayaprapina? i„ 

sa jf ‘° be the teacher of Hanbhadra. See Isoda, 1985. See AAA, p. 
993,19ff, and Small Commentary, Amano, 1975, p. 301, 23f; the latter says: mkhan 
po yan dag mam snan mdzad// bla ma bzan la phyag htshal nas// tshig lehur byas 
p t f 31 ta// r “ Sen ge hzaA pos h/ 3577 - The biographical dictionary A, 
p ; f 12b ’ ‘ n ^ >nns “ tbat Grut L mtha *> chen m0 b y Warn dbyans bshad paclearly 
states that Vairocanabhadra was Santaraksita. Moreover dGe sloh ye ses rgyal mtslL 
(“ ^she mc hog ghn Yons hdzin Ye ses rgyal mtshan) (1713—1792) 

Toh.ed.No 5985(A) “Byah chub lam gyi rim pahi bla ma brgyad pahi mam par thar 
pa rgyal bstan mdzas pahi rgyan mchog phul byuri nor buhi phreh ba”, Na 99bl—2 fa 
chapter on mKhan chen shi ba htsho |- Santaraksita]) says, “rlabs chen spyod pahi ' 
gter gyur mam snan mdzad// ces bshags pa/ mkhan po yah dag mam snah mdzad/ 
mtshan gshan bo dhi sa tva shes kyah bya/ legs sbyar gyi skad la san ta ra ksi ta/ bod 
skad du slu ba htsho shes bijod pa mkhan chen shi ba htsho ni/ ...; We can there- 
fore say that Vairocanabhadra is identified with Santaraksita in the Tibetan Buddhist 
tradition down to the present day. I am indebted for this information on the Tibetan 
radition to my colleague Prof. Tsultrim Kelsang Khangkar of Otani University, whom 
I take this opportunity to thank. 7 

77 In this respect each commentator interpreted Haribhadra’s views to suit his own 

"SSSS. 1 *“ ,h "' y ° f H " ibhato - 

79 P-ed. Na 134b8ff.; Toh.ed. tfa 115b4ff. 

80 P.ed. No.5193; Toh.ed. No: 3795. 

Tson kha pa, Tsha 240a6: ser hbyuh. 

82 Go ram pa, Ja 218a3: ser hbyuh bio gros. 

“ Prajnapradipavali-. P.ed, No-5198; D.ed. No. 3800. 

I.? 6 " ar " e “B^dhasrijnana” appearing in Tson kha pa’s and Go ram pa’s commen¬ 
taries noted in 2.2 cminot refer to Jiianapada but doubtless refers to a person who 
flourished ca. 1200. See Seyfort-Ruegg, 1981, p. 117. 

85 Kendai 1973 edited the text, and according to its colophon it might be the Praind- 
pradipavali by Buddhasrijhana. The manuscript seems to correspond to the eighth 
chapter, but it does not coincide with the Tibetan translation. This text does not quote 
Swh V K/ S ? ‘ tself but cpmments on it as follows: “tatra dharmakayabhisamayas catur- 
vidhah/ Udyatha svabhavikakayah/ dharmakayah/ sambhogikakayah/ nairmanika- 
kayah sakantrah/’ (pp. 1-2). Although somewhat strange, “ sakdritrah ” is here 
separated from “dharmakayah ” 

Jaini, 1979, pp. 6—13; Isoda, 1991a, p. 70 refers to this point. 
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RICHARD P. HAYES 


NAGARJUNA’S appeal 


1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Among the incidental features of Nagaijuna’s philosophy that have 
captured my attention over the years, there are two in particular that I 
wish to discuss in this paper. 1 The first observation is that his philoso¬ 
phical writings seem to have fascinated a large number of modem 
scholars of Buddhism; this hardly requires demonstration. The second 
observation is that Nagaijuna’s writings had relatively little effect on 
the course of subsequent Indian Buddhist philosophy. Despite his 
apparent attempts to discredit some of the most fundamental concepts 
of abhidharma, abhidharma continued to flourish for centuries, with¬ 
out any appreciable attempt on the part of abhidharmikas to defend 
their methods of analysis against Nagaijuna’s criticisms. 2 And despite 
Nagarjuna’s radical critique of the very possibility of having grounded 
knowledge ( pramdna ), the epistemological school of Dignaga and 
Dharmakirti dominated Indian Buddhist intellectual circles, again 
without any explicit attempt to answer Nagaijuna’s criticisms of their 
agenda. Aside from a few commentators on Nagaijuna’s works, who 
identified themselves as Madhyamikas, Indian Buddhist intellectual life 
continued almost as if Nagaijuna had never existed. 

Taken together, these two observations may suggest that the interest 
that modem scholars of Buddhism have in Nagaijuna may be out of 
proportion to the influence that Nagarjuna had on Buddhist them¬ 
selves. On first consideration, the observation that Nagaijuna had little 
impact on classical Buddhists may seem unrelated to the observation 
that he has had a good deal of impact on modern Buddhologists. On 
further reflection, however, it seems that a common reason can be 
found to explain these two observations; the reason could be simply 


that Nagarjuna’s arguments, when, examined closely, turn out to be 
fallacious and therefore not''velf'‘bdiv|incing to a logically astute 
reader. By using faulty a^almentatioi^Nfigaijuna was able to arrive at 
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some spectacularly counterintuitive conclusions. The fallaciousness 
of Ms arguments would explain why many generations of Indian 
Buddhists after Nagarjuna's time ignored much of what he had to say; 
the Indian BuddMst tradition was for the most part quite insistent on 
sound argumentation. And the counterintuitive conclusions would help 
explain why some modern readers have assumed that since Nagarjuna’s 
conclusions do not follow from Ms arguments, he was not trying to 
conform to the canons of standard logic at all but was instead present* 
ing a radical critique of standard logic, or was at least working within 
the framework of some kind of so-called deviant logic. ^ 

The principal object of tMs paper is to examine some of Nagarjuna’s 
arguments in order to determine exactly what type of fallacy he most 
often employs. In order to reach that object, I shall first try to deter¬ 
mine the purpose behind Nagarjuna’s argumentation by looking not 
only at the conclusions he claimed to have reached but also at the 
reasons why he may have found it important to arrive at those conclu¬ 
sions, The next step will be to examine the actual fallacies upon wMch 
Ms conclusions rest Once that has been done, the final section of this 
paper will examine some of the types of interpretation that modern 
scholars have used in their attempts to make sense of Nagarjuna’s 
style of argumentation; it will be suggested, but probably not proven 
definitively, that these interpretive strategies have much more affinity 
with modem philosopMcal preoccupations than with anything that 
would have seemed important to Nagarjuna. 

2. NAGARJUNA’S PHILOSOPHICAL GOAL 

Probably more has been written about Nagarjuna, in English at least, 
then has been written about any other BuddMst pMlosopher. As is to 
be expected, the more scholars investigate and write about Nagarjuna, 
the less agreement there is as to what Ms principal goals were in 
setting down Ms ideas in the way he did. Depending on what one 
reads about Nagarjuna in secondary sources, one can come away with 
the impression either that he was a mystic, or a radical critic of the 
forms of BuddMsm that preceded him, or a conservative trying to get 
back to certain basic principles that had somehow gotten lost in the 
scholastic developments that took place between the time of the 
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Mstorical Buddha and his own time. Of course these different inter¬ 
pretations are not necessarily incompatible, but they do give us some¬ 
what different pictures of the type of world view and the kinds of 
religious practices one might expect to find associated with a person 
who expressed himself in the ways that Nagarjuna did. I cannot hope 
to solve the problem of wMch of the competing views of Nagarjuna is 
the most accurate, but I think it is possible at least to reject some 
interpretations of Ms thought that are not well-supported by a close 
examination of Ms writings. Before doing so, however, let me offer a 
quick recapitulation of what I take to be the most important tenets in 
Ms system of ideas. 

In speaking of the philosopMcal goals of Nagarjuna, discussion will 
be limited in tMs paper to one text, the Mula-nadhyamaka-kdrikd 
(MMK). In this text there is abundant evidence that Nagarjuna’s 
principal objective is essentially the same as that wMch is common to 
all BuddMsts of the classical period. Thus it can be said of Nagarjuna 
in particular, just as it can be said of Buddhist writings in general, that 
■fi the texts were written as antidotes to the erroneous thinking that, 
according to BuddMst theory, functions as the root cause of all dis¬ 
tress. More specifically, Nagarjuna’s argumentation is offered as a 
corrective to two particular views concerning the continuity of the self 
after the death of the physical body. On the other hand, there is the 
view that the self is identical with the physical body and the physically 
generated mental events; when the body dies, so does the mind, and 
hence so does the self. This first view, known as the view of discon¬ 
tinuity ( ucchedavada ), is traditionally regarded as one limit (anta). The 
opposite limit, called the view of perpetuity ( sasvatavada ), is that the 
self is not identical with and is separable from the body-mind complex 
so that the self continues to exist after the decomposition of the body 
and the mental events based therein. Nagarjuna’s position, and indeed 
the position of BuddMst doctrine in general, is said to be a position in 
between these two limits. 

In trying to determine Nagarjuna’s principal objective, the natural 
places to begin looking are the statements he makes at the beginning 
« “d at the end of Ms Mula-madhyamaka-karika. That work opens 
with these well-known lines (MMK 1:1—2): 
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anirodham anutpadam aucchedam asas'vatam| 
anekartham ananartham anagamam anirgaman|| 
yah pratityasamutpadam prapancopasamam sivam| 
des'ayam asa sambuddhas tam vande vadatam varam|| 

I pay homage to the finest of speakers, who, being fully 
awakened, showed happiness to be dependent origination, 
the quelling of vain thinking, which is without any coming 
to an end, without any coming into being, without dis¬ 
continuity, without perpetuity, without singularity, without 
plurality, without any approach and without any retreat. 

And at the end of this same work, Nagarjuna again pays respects to 
the Buddha in these words (MMK 27:30): 

sarvadrstiprahanaya yah saddharmam adesayat| 
anukampam upadaya tam namasyami gautamam|| 

I prostrate before Gautama, who, after experiencing com¬ 
passion, taught true virtue in order to dispel all opinions. 

Embedded in these seemingly simple verses are a number of rather 
difficult problems of interpretation, which I have tried to avoid in my 
translation by using ordinary language as much as possible so as not 
to employ technical terms that would favour one philosophical inter¬ 
pretation over any other. Having avoided these problems by a neutral 
translation, let me now face them head on. 

Look first of all at the opening verse that was cited above. In it we 
are told that the Buddha taught that true happiness (Siva) consists in 
quelling vain thinking ( prapancopasama ). And the last verse of the 
Mula-madhyamaka-kdrika asserts that the purpose of the Buddha’s 
teachings was to dispel all opinions ( drsti ). What is crucial to an 
understanding of Nagarjuna’s thought is some appreciation of what is 
meant by the words “prapanca” and “drsti.” 

Before we go any further in this line of inquiry, it should be pointed 
out that both of these words are virtually devoid of any constant 
precise meaning. Rather, they are variables that are capable of being 
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given a more or less precise meaning by the Buddhist who uses them. 
Every Buddhist uses these words to connote wrongful uses of the 
mind. So, whenever we encounter the terms in a given text, all we can 
know for sure is that they refer to mental habits that have to be got 
rid of if we are to attain the greatest good. For some Buddhist 
thinkers, wrongful mental habits might consist in holding certain 
specified views that are contrary to the principal dogmas of institu¬ 
tionalized Buddhism. For others, a wrongful use of the intellect might 
consist in any sort of analytical thinking. For yet others, it might 
consist in naive, uncritical thinking. But in the usage of any given 
thinker, we can never be sure without further investigation just exactly 
what kinds of mental habits are seen as being impediments to our 
highest well-being. So in Nagarjuna’s verses all we can know for sure 
is that the terms have undesirable overtones. 

Fortunately, it is not too difficult to discover what Nagarjuna means 
by the term “opinion (drsti)," since the Mula-madhyamaka-karikd 
contains an entire chapter on exactly that subject. In fact, it is the final 
chapter in his work and serves as a summary of all that he has been 
trying to achieve from the very outset of his treatise. In this summary 
chapter, Nagarjuna gives several examples of the kinds of opinion he 
feels are counterproductive. He says at the outset of the chapter: 

drstayo ’bhuvam nabhuvam kim nv atite ’dhvaniti ca| 
yas tah s'as'vatalokadyah purvantam samupas'ritah|| 
drstayo na bhavisyami kim anyo ’nagate ’dhvanil 
bhavisyamiti cantadya aparantam samupas'ritah|| 

There are opinions concerning such things as an eternal 
world that depend upon a beginning point in time. Exam¬ 
ples of such opinions are “I existed in the past,” or “I did 
not exist in the past.” 

There are opinions concerning such things as termination 
that depend upon an ending point in time. Examples are “I 
will not exist in the future,” or “I will be someone else [than 
who I am nowj.” 
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On reading these two verses it becomes -clear that the opinions that 
require elimination are just those that presuppose that erne has some 
definite personal identity. Opinions that presuppose that there is a 
definite personal identity that one carries around throughout one’s life 
are, according to Nagarjuna, ungrounded opinions, ff one presupposes 
that there is a definite identity, that is, something essential in oneself 
that remains the same while peripheral things undergo change, then it 
is quite natural to wonder about such questions as the starting point of 
one’s existence, such as whether one began at conception or at birth. 
And it is also natural to wonder whether one existed in some sense 
prior to the present existence, and to wonder whether at some point in 
the future one’s self will erase to exist. 

But if there is no warrant for the presupposition that there is some¬ 
thing stable and unchanging, then all such opinions about the past 
(before the present life) and future (after the present life) become 
groundless. At the very best, dwelling on beliefs that are groundless is 
a waste of time that could be devoted to more constructive thoughts. 
And at the worst, groundless beliefs always carry the risk of not con¬ 
forming to reality, and whenever one’s beliefs do not conform to 
reality, there is a possibility of the unpleasant experience of being 
taken by surprise by unexpected realities. Therefore,'groundless 
opinions are among the encumbrances to be discarded in order for 
one to achieve happiness. 

There is one other key verse in Nagaijuna’s Mula-madhyamaka- 
kdrika that sheds light on the opening two stanzas. It is verse MMK 
24:18, which reads: 

yah pratityasamutpadah sunyatam tam pracaksmahe| 
sa prajnaptir upadaya pratipat saiva madhyama|| 

We claim that dependent origination is emptiness. To be 
empty is to be a derivative idea. That alone is the middle 
path. 

If all these verses that have been considered so far are taken together, 
it is fairly clear that Nagarjuna is arguing that the intuitive notions we 
have of our own personal identities are complex notions or derivative 
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ideas (upadaya prajmptth). If these complex ideas can be analysed 
into their simpler parts, then one can dispense with them. In particular, 
one can dispense with the idea of a self, which is the ultimate root of ’ 
all unhappiness. Accordingly, nearly all the remainder of Nagaijuna’s 
work sets about the task of showing that the concept of a permanent 
self cannot possibly correspond to anything in the real world, because 
the very notion is riddled with internal contradictions. It is, in other 
words, Nagatjuna’s aim to show that the notion of a self is in the final 
analysis an unintelligible notion. 

During the course of the Mula-madhyatmka-kdrikd, Nagaijuna 
provides arguments for a number of theorems that bear on the general 
conclusion that nothing has a self. Two of these subsidiary theorems 
-that will come up for discussion in the course of this paper are the 
following: 

Theorem 1. No beings at all exist anywhere . (na jatu ketana bhavah 
kvacana vidyante) 

Theorem 2. Nothing can undergo the process of change, (kasya 
anyathatvam btevisyati) 

The reasoning that Nagarjuna presents in support of these theorems 
will be examined below in section 3; in the present section the 
principal task is simply to understand what these theorems mean, and 
what they imply. 

In order to understand the standard interpretation of Theorem 1, it 
may be helpful to bear in mind that it is made in the context of an 
examination of the basic postulates of Buddhist abhidharmika scholas¬ 
ticism. According to the scholastics, a being is that which has an 
identity (svabhava), that is, a characteristic by which it can be distin¬ 
guished from beings that have different identities. One can make a 
theoretical distinction between two types of being. Simple beings are 
those that cannot be broken up or analysed into small components, 
while complex beings are organized aggregations of simple beings. The 
ontological position taken within most schools of classical Buddhist 
abhidharma is that complex beings do not exist as beings above and 
beyond the simple beings of which they are composed. Insofar as a 
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complex being has any identity, its identity is derivative, being a pro¬ 
duct of the identities of its elementary parts; as was shown above, a 
being whose identity is derivative is said to be empty ( sunya ). Simple 
beings, on the other hand, do have distinct identities, according to 
the scholastics, and can therefore be said to exist in their own right. 
Simple beings are basic properties ( dharma ). They may be physical 
properties, such as resistance, cohesion, and motility; or basic psy¬ 
chological properties such as attraction, aversion, indifference, joy, 
sadness, equanimity, understanding, misunderstanding and so forth. 
When it is said that a person has no self ( atman ), what is meant is that 
a person is a complex being whose identity is a product of all the 
many physical and mental properties that are organized into a single 
system. Now in stating Theorem 1, Nagaijuna is making the claim that 
not only do complex beings lack an identity and therefore an ultimate 
reality, but so do simple beings. In the final analysis, then, there are no 
beings of either kind that exist anywhere. 

Theorem 2 is also related to scholastic ways of thinking. According 
to the metaphysical principles followed by the abhidarmikas, complex 
beings are prone to undergo change, because anything that is com¬ 
posite is liable eventually to undergo total decomposition. And before 
decomposing altogether, a complex being is prone to losing some of 
its parts and acquiring new parts to replace those that have been lost. 
A person, for example, may lose the psychological property of attrac¬ 
tion for a particular object and replace it with the property of indiffer¬ 
ence towards that object. The process of losing and substituting their 
elementary parts is the mechanism by which complex beings undergo 
change, and eventually death or destruction. Since such change is 
inevitable, people who become fond of complex beings are bound to 
feel the unpleasant psychological properties of sadness and so forth 
that attend the experience of a change or loss of an object of affection. 
According to classical Buddhist theory, the best strategy for breaking 
the habit of becoming fond of complex objects is to focus the attention 
on the simple properties of which they are composed, and to recognize 
that even these simple properties are transient. 

Credit must be given to the abhidharmikas for providing a cogent 
theory of change and for recognizing that all complex beings are liable 
to undergo change. The abhidharmikas also deserve credit for realizing 
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that the notion of change in a complex being is, like the notion of such 
a being’s identity, a derivative idea. In the same way that a complex 
being’s identity is the product of the identities of the parts of which it 
is made, a complex being’s change of state is a product of the relative 
locations of its elementary parts. Thus, in the technical language of 
Buddhist abhidharma, the change the complex beings are said to 
undergo is also empty. The main shortcoming of the abhidharmikas’ 
account of change is that it fails to provide any account for how 
simple beings can undergo change. Complex beings lose their existence 
by losing their integrity; that is, their components, become scattered 
to such an extent that the parts no longer hang together as a single 
aggregation. But how does a simple being lost its existence? It could 
be said that a simple being has only one part and therefore loses its 
existence by losing its one part, but the question still remains: how 
does' a simple being lose its only part? Since the being is identical to 
its sole component, the being cannot be separated from its single 
property; the part of a simple being cannot be scattered in the same 
way as the parts of a complex being. The only way a simple being 
can go out of existence is if its single part goes out of existence, but 
there is no account for how its single part loses its existence. 

Recognizing that a simple being can neither lost its integrity, not 
can it go out of existence, Nagaijuna observed that a being that has 
an identity ( prakrti, svabhava) cannot undergo change. Add this to 
the abhidharmika conclusion that the change of complex beings is a 
derivative idea rather than a primitive fact of the world, and one 
arrives at Theorem 2: nothing can undergo the process of change. 

As we saw above, Nagaijuna’s view of the Buddha’s teaching was 
that it served to help people achieve happiness by disp elling all 
opinions ( sarvadrstiprahdna ). Presumably, Nagaijuna saw his own task 
as helping his readers achieve the same goal by the same means. 

Since most opinions are in some way or another about beings and the 
changes they undergo, Nagaijuna’s strategy seems to be to dispel 
opinions by showing that in the final analysis opinions have no 
subject matters. Showing the insubstantiality of the subject matters of 
opinions is, in other words, a way of trying to starve opinions out. 
According to Buddhist theory, the sensual appetites can be starved by 
withdrawing the attention from sensible objects; recognizing the 
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intrinsic unattractiveness of sensible objects helps one to be willing to 
withdraw that attention. Similarly, cariosity and the other intellectual 
appetites can be starved by withdrawing the attention from intellectible 
objects, namely, the properties (dharrm) cognized by the intellectual 
faculty ( manovijhdna ). Realizing that all properties are insubstantial 
helps one to be willing to withdraw attention from them. Nagaijuna’s 
Mula-rmdhyarmka-kanka, I suggest, is a method Of helping one attain 
that realization. What remains to be investigated now is the soundness 
of the argumentation by which Nagaijuna tries to prompt that reali¬ 
zation. 

3. NAGARJUNA’S APPEAL TO REASON: 

EXAMINING HIS ARGUMENTATION 

The form of argument that Nagarjuna uses throughout his Mula- 
madhyamaka-katrkm is exemplified by the ones adduced in his discus¬ 
sion of causal relations, which is the topic of the first chapter of the 
work. The strategy of argumentation in the first chapter of that work is 
one tftathe uses repeatedly, without significant variation, throughout 
his philosophical writing. Therefore, it is worth examining Nagaijuna’s 
arguments on the topic of causal relations in some detail. 

3.1. Arguments in MMK 1: pratyaya-panksa 

It is no accident that Nagarjuna begins his Mula-madhyamaka-karika 
with an examination of causal relations. There is probably no concept 
more central to formal Buddhist doctrine than that of causality. The 
notion of cause and effect is the very backbone of the four Noble 
Truths, which are in turn regarded as the very essence of the Buddha’s 
teaching. Taken as a whole, the Four Noble Truths state that dis¬ 
content has an identifiable cause, and if this cause can be eliminated, 
then so can its effect In other words, the very goal of Buddhist theory 
and practice is to achieve lasting contentment, which is said to be 
possible only through the elimination of the ultimate causes of dis¬ 
content. Without a concept of causality, therefore, there could be no 
Four Noble Truths, and without these truths there would be no 
teaching identifiable as Buddhism. 
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Nagarjuna’s close examination ( pariksd) of the notion of causality 
begins with this assertion in MMK 1:3: 

na svato napi parato na dvabhyam napy ahetutahl 
utpanna jatu vidyante bhava kvacana keeana|| 

There are absolutely no beings anywhere that have arisen 
from themselves, nor are there any that have arisen from 
something other than themselves, nor are there any that 
have arisen from both, nor are there any that have arisen 
from no cause at alL 


The reasoning behind these assertions could be summarized as 
follows: 3 


(1> It cannot be thought that a being comes into being from itself. If 
a being comes into being at one moment out of itself at a previous 
moment, then there is no change in that being from one moment to 
another. If there is no change, then it is not appropriate to say that 
anything flew has ‘come into being.” Rather, it would be appropriate 
to say that something has remained Static. And even if one is taMng 
about the same moment, there is a fundamental contradiction involved 
in saying that two things are identical; if there is identity, there is only 
one thing. Therefore, we cannot say, for example, that a sing i* self 
comes into being from the plurality of properties belonging to the five 
groups ( skandhos ) and that the self is identical with those properties. 

(2) It also cannot be said that a being comes into being from some¬ 
thing other than itself. If a being is said to be capable of coming into 
being from what is absolutely different from itself, then it should be 
possible to say that anything can arise from anything else without 
restraint, and there should be no constraints on what can be regarded 
as a cause of a particular effect. It should be possible to say, for 
example, that a pumpkin seed causes an oak tree to grow. But this is 
not what people mean when they talk of causes, and especially this is 
not what the Buddha meant in articulating the Four Noble Truths. He 
did not say that dissatisfaction comes into being owing to just anything 
chosen at random, but rather he specified that it comes into being 
owing to particular kinds of desire and certain specific misconceptions. 
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(3) Given that one cannot say that a thing comes into being from 
what is absolutely identical, and one cannot say that it comes into 
being from what is absolutely distinct, perhaps one can say that a 
being comes into being from that which is in some respects the same 
and in some other respects different from itself. Although this sugges¬ 
tion appears to make sense, Nagaijuna argues that one cannot in fact 
say that a being comes into being from something that is both the 
same as itself and other than itself. The only way that something can 
be in some ways identical and in some ways different from a second 
thing is if both things are complex beings, that is, beings that are 
composed of many aspects. But this is not the sort of being that the 
Buddha was talking about when he discussed causality; he was talking 
about dharmas, which are not composite beings made up of more 
simple parts. Since dharmas are simple, there can be no question of 
two dharmas being in some respects the same and in some respects 
different. It cannot, therefore, he said that one dharma arises from 
another dharma that is partically the same and partially different. 

(4) Finally, it cannot be said that beings arise from no causes what¬ 
soever. There is, of course, no internal contradiction in this statement, 
but it is incompatible with the basic assumption of the Four Noble 
Truths. So, while one can hold to this view as a possible view, one 
cannot pass this view off as a possible interpretation of the teachings 
of the Buddha. 

What is characteristic of his strategy is that Nagaijuna first sets out 
all the logically possible relationships between the two items under 
examination, and then he tries to show that none of the apparently 
possible relationships is actually possible. This leads him to conclude 
that, since there is no possible relationship between the two would-be 
relata, the relata themselves do not really exist. Hence the heart of the 
first chapter of Mula-madhyamaka-karika is the conclusion stated in 
MMK 1:3: “No beings at all exist anywhere.” This is the content of 
Theorem 1 discussed in section 2 above. 

Now before this conclusion can be reached, it must be firmly 
established that none of the apparently possible relationships between 
a being and what preceded it is in fact possible. Of these four appar¬ 
ently possible relations between a cause and its effect, three are fairly 


obviously impossible. Given the reasons stated above, one is not likely 
to want to argue that an effect arises out of a cause that is identical to 
the effect itself, nor that an effect arises out of a simple cause from 
which it is in some respects identical and in some respects different, 
nor that an effect arises out of no cause at all. It may be the case that 
a simple being cannot come into being out of another simple being, 
for the reasons stated above. It is, however, by no means obvious that 
a complex being does not come into being from another complex 
being or from a collocation of simple beings. In fact, this is precisely 
the relationship between cause and effect that intuitively seems most 
correct: the cause is a different thing from its effect. Even if one would 
want to add the qualification that an effect arises from a cause that is 
the same kind of thing as the effect itself, one would intuitively want 
to say that the cause is one thing and the effect another. So Nagaijuna’s 
reasons for dismissing this possibility require a closer examination. 

It is important to note that the position that Nagaijuna examines is 
the common Buddhist view based upon the notion that each simple 
property ( dharma ) is distinguished from every other simple property 
in virtue of possessing its own distinct nature, called its svabhdva or 
its own nature, which is a nature that no other simple property has. 
Each property’s own nature is in effect its identity, in the sense of that 
by which it is differentiated from others. In his criticism of this view, 
Nagaijuna plays on an ambiguity in “svabhava,” the word for own 
nature. The word “sva-bhava” means a nature ( bhdva ) that belongs to 
the thing itself ( svasya ); it refers, in other words, to a thing’s identity. 
But Nagaijuna takes advantage of the fact that the word “svabhava” 
could also be interpreted to mean the fact that a thing comes into 
being ( bhavati ) from itself (svatah) or by itself (svena); on this inter¬ 
pretation, the term would refer to a thing’s independence. Assuming 
this latter analysis of the word, rather than the one that most Buddhists 
actually held, Nagaijuna then points out that whatever comes into 
being from conditions is not coming into being from itself; and if a 
thing does not come into being from itself, then it has no svabhdva . 

But if a thing has no svabhdva , he says, it also has no parabhdva . 

Here, too, Nagaijuna takes advantage of an ambiguity in the key word 
he is examing. The word “para-bhava” can be analysed to mean either 
(1) that which has the nature (bhdva) of another thing ( parasya ), that 
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is, a difference, or (2) the fact of coming into being ( trhavati ) from 
another thing (paratah), that is a dependence. 

When one reads Nagarjuna’s argument in Sanskrit, it is not imme¬ 
diately obvious that the argument has taken advantage of an ambiguity 
in the key term. But when one tries to translate his argument into 
some other language, such as English or Tibetan, one finds that it is 
almost impossible to translate his argument in a way that makes sense 
in translation. This is because the terms in the language of translation 
do not have precisely the same range of ambiguities as the words in 
the original Sanskrit In English, we are forced to disambiguate, and in 
disambiguating, we end up spoiling the apparent integrity of the 
argument 

Let’s look at the phrasing of Nagarjuna’s argument in the original 
Sanskrit and see why it looks plausible. The original argument as 
stated in MMK 1:5 reads: 

na hi svhbhSvo bhavanam pratyayadisu vidyate | 
avidyamane svabhava parabhavo na vidyate || 

Surely bongs have no svabhava when they have causal con- 
ditions. And If there is no svabhava, there is no parabhavo. 

As we have seen above, the word “svabhava can be interpreted in 
two different ways. It can be rendered either as identity (which I shall 
call svabhava,) or as causal independence (svabhava 2 ). 4 Similarly, the 
word “parabhava” can be interpreted in two ways. It can be rendered 
as difference (parabhava,), or as dependence (parabhava 2 ). 

Now the sentence in MMK l:5ab makes perfecdy good sense if it is 
understood as employing svabhava 2 . 

Statement i . Surely beings have no causal independence when they 
have causal conditions, (na hi svabhavah bhavanam pratyayadisu 
vidyate |) 

Statement 1 makes sense at face value, because it is obviously true 
that if something is dependent upon causal conditions, it is not 
independent of causal conditions. The sentence in MMK I:5cd, on the 
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other hand, makes better sense if it is understood as employing 
svabhava, and parabhava,. 

Statement 2. And if there is no identity, then there is no difference. 

(i avidyamane svabh&ve parabhavah na vidyate |) 

Statement 2 also makes sense at face value, because a thing’s identity 
is understood as a feature that distinguishes the thing from thing s 
other than itself; if a thing has no such features, then it has no identity 
and is therefore not distinguishable or different from other things. 

It would be much more difficult to get a true statement out of the 
sentence in MMK 1:5cd if it were understood as employing svabhava 2 
and parabhava 2 . 

’ t 

Statement 3. And if [beings have] no independence, then they have no 
dependence. (avidyamdna svabhava parabhavah na vidyate |) 

Indeed statement 3 seems to be quite false at face value. So if one 
gives Nagaijuna the benefit of the doubt by assuming that he was 
trying to write sentences that were true (or at least appeared to be 
true at face value), one is likely to reject statement 3 as the correct 
interpretation of MMK l:5cd and to adopt statement 2. 

The problem that now arises is this: no matter how much sense 
Statement 2 may make as an independent statement, it does not at all 
follow from statement 1. It only appears to follow in the original 
Sanskrit because of the ambiguity of the expressions involved. A 
Careful logician would not be deceived by Nagaijuna’s argument, but 
it is phrased in such a way that it might very well take the unwary 
reader off guard. 

Sprung, in order to make MMK 1:5 even appear convincing in 
English translation, has to coin a new English expression. He comes 
up with this (Sprung, 1979, p. 66): 

If there are conditions, things are not self-existent; if there is no self-existence there 
is no other-existence. 

Sprung’s translation has the obvious advantage of preserving the prima 
facie plausibility of the original Sanskrit, but it has the equally obvious 
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disadvantage of using a neologism that does not readily convey any 
meaning to a speaker of the English language. Whereas the word self¬ 
existence” occurs as a standard English word with the meaning of 
independence, “other-existence” is merely a caique that avoids the task 
of offering a real translation. Inada’s translation also employs caiques 
rather than real interpretations (Inada, 1970, p. 40): 

In these relational conditions the self-nature of the entities cannot exist From the 
non-existence of self-nature, other-nature too cannot exist. 

Kalupahana’s translation of this verse makes use of the same caiques 
as Inada’s (Kalupahana, 1986, p. 107): 

The self-nature of existents is not evident in the conditions, etc. In the absence of 
self-nature, other-nature too is not evident. 

Experiencing difficulty in making sense of Nagaijuna is not confined 
to those who tried to translate him from Sanskrit into other languages. 
Even his own Sanskrit commentators showed signs of having trouble 
making Nagaijuna’s arguments appear sensible. Candrakirti, for 
example, like Sprung and Kalupahana, has his work cut out for him. 
Note what he says (Vaidya, 1960, p. 26, lines 17 ff.): 

avidyamane ca svabhave nasti parabhavahl bhavanam bhava 
utpadah| parebhya utpadha parpabhavahl sa na vidyate| 
tasmad ayuktam etat parabhutebhyo bhavanam utpattir iti| 

And if there is no svabhava there is no parabhava. The 
word “bhava” means the act of coming into being, or the 
act of arising. The act of arising from others is what is 
meant by “parabhava.” But that [act of arising from others) 
does not exist. Therefore, it is incorrect to say that there is 
coming into being or arising from others. 

It is very difficult to see why “it is incorrect to say that there is 
coming into being or arising from others.” Candrakirti is left without 
a strong argument for why this is incorrect, and so all he can do is 
to assert it strongly and hope that no one will question him too 
forcefully. 

Nagaijuna’s second critique of the notion of causal relations is 


independent of his first argument, the second argument is based on 
the interdependence of the ideas of cause and effect. The argument 
goes something like this: 

(1) A condition can only be called a condition when something 
arises from it. In other words, when no effect is arising from a condi¬ 
tion, the condition is not a condition. 

(2) It can be said in general that to exist is to be identical to 
oneself. Conversely, if a thing is not identical to itself, it does not evict 

(3) A condition is not a condition. 

(4) Therefore, a condition does not exist. 

(5) If a condition does not exist, then it cannot give rise to an 
effect. 

Like Nagaijuna’s earlier attempt, this argument also takes advantage 
of an ambiguity. But when the ambiguity is removed, the argument 
ceases to carry any persuasive power. There is an important distinction 
to be made between saying that a thing exists at all and saying that it 
exists under a given description. This can be illustrated by considering 
the following sentences: 

Statement 4. An acorn exists. 

Statement 5. An acorn exists as the cause of an oak tree. 

Statement 5 is true only if an oak tree arises from the acorn, but 
statement 4 may be true whether or not an oak arises from the acorn. 
Now if we look at two of the premises of Nagaijuna’s argument, it 
can be seen that he is talking about existence in two different ways, 
and these two ways are counterparts to the distinction illustrated in 
statements 4 and 5. 

In saying A condition is not a condition,” Nagarjuna is saying 
something very much like ‘The condition (for example, an acorn) does 
not exist as a condition (that is, as the cause of the oak.)” In saying 
“therefore, a condition does not exist,” however, Nagaijuna would like 
us to believe that he means that the condition does not exist at all. 

But this conclusion does not at all follow from anything he has said 
leading up to it. It is only by playing on the ambiguity of such terms as 
“existence” that Nagarjuna can create the illusion of a valid argument. 
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3.2. Arguments in MMK 15:1—11 

Nagaijuna’s use of equivocation is nowhere more evident than in the 
arguments in which the term “svabhava” occurs. The ways in which 
Nagarjuna glides from one meaning of that term to another merits a 
closer examination. It was suggested above that the word “svabhava” is 
capable of being interpreted either as identity (svabhava,) or inde¬ 
pendence (svabbava 2 ), and that “parabhava” can be interpreted either 
as difference (parabhava,) or dependence (parabhava 2 ). in fact, the 
form of these words naturally allows for a richer interpteptation than 
that. The word “bhava” is a verbal noun formed by adding the primary 
suffix ( krtpratyaya) known in the Paniniyan system as GHaS to the 
root ,/BHO. According to Panini the sufix GHaft forms verbal nouns 
that have one of three senses: (1) the simple name of the action 
named by the verbal root itself, 5 (2) the instrument by which an action 
is carried out or through which a state of affairs arises, or (3) the 
location in which an action is performed. 6 These three senses that a 
verbal noun (VN) formed with GHaN can haye will be symbolized in 
the discussions that follow as VN (P) , VN (/) and VN (t) respectively. 
Given the possibility of verbal nouns of this form to express more 
than one factor in a situation, the family of words used in MMK 15 
that have “bhava” as the principal feature can be analysed as having 
the following range of meanings. 

bhava (Ji ) The performance of the act of coming into being; 

the performance of being present; existence. 

bhava^) That in which the performance of the act of coming 

into being occurs; a being, that which is present; an 
existent* 

abhava^p. The performance of the act or fact of not being 

present; absence. The performance of the act of 
ceasing to be present; becoming absent. 

abhava (i) That in which the performance of the act of not 
being present occurs; an absentee. 
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svabhava, (P) The fact of being identical. 

svabhava, {/) An identifying characteristic; an identity; an essence. 

svabhava, (L) That in which the fact of being identical occurs; 

that which has an identity; an identifiable thing 

svabhava 2 The fact of being causally independent; inde¬ 
pendence. 

svabhava 2 ^ That which is independent. 

parabhava, {P) The feet of being other or different; otherness, 

, difference. 

parabhava, (/) A differentiating characteristic; a differentia. 

parabhava, ^ That which is different; another. 

parabhavaj (P) The feet of being dependent; dependence. 

parabhava 2 ^ That which is dependent. 

anyathabhava ( pj The process of changing, altering. 

anyathabhava^j An alteration, a change. 

The effect that Nagarjuna achieves by switching from one sense of 
these key terms to another can be illustrated by examining the argu¬ 
ment of the fifteenth chapter of the Mula-madhyamaka-kdrika, in 
which all but one of the eleven verses in the chapter contains at least 
oik of the terms listed above. 7 The chapter opens with this verse 
(MMK 15:1): 

na sambhavah svabhavasya yuktah pratyayahetubhih| 
hetupratyayasambhutah svabhavah krtako bhavet|| 
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Birth of an independent thing from causes and conditions is 
not reasonable. An independent thing born from causes 
and conditions would be a fabrication. 

This statement is indisputably true, because it follows from the defini¬ 
tion of the notion of independence; it would be a logical impossibility 
for a thing that is causally independent to be dependent on causes. For 
t his first statement to be indisputably true, then, the term svabhava 
must be understood as svabhava 2 (t) . The use of “svabhava” in the 
sense of svabhava 2 (t) continues into the next verse (MMK 15.2). 

svabhavah krtako nama bhavisyati punah katham| 
akrtimah svabhavo hi nirapeksah paratra ca|| 

But how could an independent thing be called a fabrication, 
given that an independent thing is not a fabrication and is 
independent of anything else? 

It is in the next verse (MMK 15:3) that one can find a shift from 
one sense of “svabhava” to another as well as from one sense of 
“parabhava” to another. 

kutah svabhavasyabhave parabhavo bhavisyati| 
svabhavah parabhavasya parabhavo hi kathyate|| 

How, in the absence of an identifiable thing, could there be 
a difference, given that the identity of a different thing is 
called a differentia? 

The first sentence of this verse makes perfectly good sense when 
considered in isolation. Difference occurs in relation to a point of 
reference, and if there is no point of reference, then difference is 
unintelligible. But this statement does not follow from anything that 
has been said in the first two verses. This statement only appears 
to follow from the previous ones because of the use of the term 
“svabhava” in this verse and in the two that precede it; the term is not 
used, however, in the same sense in the three verses: 




(1) The birth of a svabhava, (L) from causes and conditions is 
not reasonable. A svabhava 2 (L) bom from causes and con¬ 
ditions would be a fabrication. 

(2) But how could a svabhava 2 (L) be called a fabrication, given 
that a svabhava 2 ^ is not a fabrication and is independent 
of anything else? 

(3) How, in the absence of a svabhava, (L) , could there be 
parabhava, {P) , given that the svabhava, (/) of a parabhava, (L) 
is called a parabhava, (/) ? 

The next two verses (MMK 15:4-5) also make use of equivocation. 

In verse 4 the term “svabhava” appears again in the sense of 
svabhava, (L) , and “bhava” also occurs in two different senses. 

svabhavaparabhavabhyam rte bhavah kutah punah| 
svabhave parabhave va sati bhavo hi sidhyati|| 
bhavasya ced aprasiddhir abhavo naiva sidhyati| 
bhavasya hy anyathabhavam abhavam bruvate janah|| 

How can there be existence (bhava (P) ) without either inde¬ 
pendence (svabhava 2 ^) or dependence (parabhava 2 ^), 
given that existence (bhava^) is established when there is 
either independence or dependence? 

If an existent (bhava^) is not established, an absence 
(abhava !P) ) is certainly not established, given that people 
call the change of state ( anyathdbhdva ) of an existent 
(bhava (L) ) its ceasing to be present (abhava (P) ). 

Verse 4 makes the claim that everything that exists must be either 
causally independent like ether (dkdsa) or dependent on causes and 
conditions, so there is no existent that is neither independent nor 
dependent. This claim is not one that anyone is likely to dispute. 

Making this claim does not, however, really serve the purpose that 
Nagarjuna appears to wish for it to serve. His argument in MMK 15:3 
was that neither a svabhava nor a parabhava can be established; his 
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claim in MMK 15:4 is that there is no existent unless there is either 
svabhava or parabhava 1 , and from these two premises the conclusion is 
supposed to follow in MMK 15:5 that there is no bhdva, and if there 
is no bhdva then neither is there abhava . 8 Owing, however, to the fact 
that the key terms “svabhava” and “parabhava” are used in different 
senses in MMK 15:3 and MMK 15:4, the conclusion that Nagaijuna 
asserts does not follow from the premises that he offers as grounds for 
that conclusion. 

It is impossible to determine in which of the possible senses the 
terms under consideration are used in MMK 15:6—7: 

svabhavam parabhavam ca bhavam cabhavam eva ca| 
ye pasyanti na pasyanti te tattvam buddhasasane|| 
katyayanavavade castiti nastiti cobhayaml 
pratisiddham bhagavata bhavabhavavibhavinal | 7 | 

They who perceive svabhava, parabhava, bhava and abhava 
do not perceive the truth in the Buddha’s instruction. 

In the Kdtydyundvavdda the Lord, who dearly saw bhava 
and abhava denied both the view that one exists and the 
view that one does not exist. 

As Kalupahana (1986, p. 7) has observed, the Kdtydyandvavdda is the 
only Buddhist text that Nagaijuna cites by name or even alludes to in 
the Mula-madhyamaka-karikd. 9 In this text, which was reportedly 
accepted as canonical by every school of Buddhism, 10 the Buddha is 
portrayed as explaining to Katyayana that the middle path consists in 
avoiding the two e xtremes of believing that all things exist (sarvam 
asti) and believing that nothing exists {sarvam nasti). n The middle 
path that avoids these two extremes is the recognition that everything 
that is experienced comes into being through conditions and fails 
to come into being when its conditions are absent. It is, according 
to the sutra, this correct view {samyagdrsti) of conditional arising 
(prantyasamuTpada) that is supposed to replace the incorrect percep¬ 
tions of existence {astitva, bhdva) and non-existence {nastitva, abhava) 
and above all the incorrect perception of a self {dtman). 


In MMK 15:8, the word “prakrti” is introduced and appears to be 
used as a synonym of “svabhava”; the term “prakrti” is evidently being 
used in the sense of nature or natural disposition: 

yady astitvam praknya syan na bhaved asya nastita| 
prakrter anyathabhavo na hi jatupapadyate|| 

If a thing were to east by nature, then it could not fail to 
exist, for the Change of state of a nature is certainly not 
possible. 

Saying that it is in the very nature ( prakrti) of a thing to be a particular 
way is equivalent to saying that the thing in question cannot be any 
other way. Therefore, if it is in the nature of a thing to exist, then it 
cannot be any other Way than existent. In this context, then, “prakrti” 
is being used in the sense of unalterability, uniformity and identity; it 
refers to precisely that characteristic or set of characteristics in a thing 
that are not subject to change {anyothdbhdva, vikara). 12 In contexts 
in which "prakrti” means essence in contrast to accident {vikrti), it 
overlaps in meaning with “svabhava” in the sense of identity, that is, 
svabhava, (/) . This sense of the term “prakrti” is carried into the next 
verse, MMK 15:10, which reads: 

prakrtau kasya casatyam anyathatvam bhavisyatil 
prakrtau kasya ca satyam anyathatvam bhavisyatil | 

And in the absence of a nature, what can undergo the pro¬ 
cess of change? On the other hand, if a nature is present, 
what can undergo the process of change? 

The only possible conclusion of this pair of statements is that there is 
no change. And so to Theorem 1 we can now add the following as 
one of the claims that Nagaijuna is unambiguously making: “Nothing 
can undergo the process of change.” This is the content of Theorem 2 
discussed in section 2, 

The last two verses of the chapter related the conclusions arrived at 
here to the overall themes of the entire Mula-madhyamaka-karikd, 
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namely, that a clever person rejects both the view that the self is 
perpetual and the view that the self is discontinued after the death of 
the physical body. MMK 15:10—11 read as follows: 

astlti sasvatagraho nastiti ucchedadarsanam| 
tasmad astitvanastitve nasrfyeta vicaksanah|| 
asti yaddhi svabhavena na tan nastiti sasvatam] 
nastldanlm abhut purvam ity ucchedah prasajyate|| 

The notion of perpetuity is that one exists; the notion of 
destruction is that one fails to exist. Therefore, a wise per¬ 
son should not experience existence or non-existence. 

Perpetuity follows from believing that that which exists 
independently (svabhavena) does not fail to exist; destruc¬ 
tion follows from believing that that which existed before 
no longer exists. 

The ways in which authors of previous studies of the fifteenth 
chapter of the Mula-madhyamaka-kdrikd have translated these eleven 
verses appears in Appendix A below. An analysis of the differences in 
the translations appears in Appendix B. 

3.3. Summary of Nagarjuna’s fallacies 

Just how well Nagaijuna used logic has long been a matter of interest 
to modem scholars. Most of these studies have focussed on his use of 
the tetralemma (catuskoti) and have sought to discover whether or not 
this way of framing questions betrays either an ignorance of the law of 
contradiction or a deliberate use of some kind of non-standard or 
deviant logic. 13 Studying the tetralemma alone is not likely to shed 
much light on Nagaijuna’s knowledge of logic, since the tetralemma 
was a fairly primitive framework for posing questions that was in use 
before the time of the Buddha. The Buddha’s use of this framework 
may have inclined Nagaijuna to treat it with some respect, even if his 
own command of logic had advanced beyond the level of sophistica¬ 
tion that the tetralemma represents. Given that the conceptual tools at 
the disposal of intellectuals in India had improved considerably during 


Ay'/to 

the half-millennium that separated Nagarjuna from the Buddha, one 
can expect that Nagaijuna’s presentation of certain ideas would be 
somewhat more clear and precise that the Buddha’s presentation had 
been. 14 In any event, one must look at much more than his use of the 
tetralemma to ascertain Nagaijuna’s command of logical principles, 
and indeed his whole attitude towards the limits of rational discourse. 
One scholar who set out to do a more comprehensive study of Nagar¬ 
juna’s argumentation was Richard Robinson. Thirty-five years ago 
Robinson (1957) provided evidence that Nagaijuna explicitly knew 
about and referred to the law of contradiction. To quote just one of 
the five citations that Robinson gave, Nagaijuna wrote in MMK 8:7cd 

parpasparaviruddham hi sac casac caikatah kutahj 

For how can presence and absence, which are mutually 

exclusive, occur in the same thing? 

Robinson (1957), p. 295) also provided textual evidence of three 
passages in which Nagarjuna explicitly stated the law of excluded 
middle. Since adherence to these two laws is the criterion that people 
usually use in distinguishing between standard and deviant systems of 
logic, it is unquestionable that Nagaijuna’s logic was quite standard. 
This does not mean, however, that he was always correct in his use of 
logic by modern canons of validity. Robinson found, for example, 
three passages in which Nagaijuna clearly committed the formal 
fallacy of denying the antecedent (p. 297); this is an argument of the 
form: 

P - <1 
->P 

-><7 

This use of a formally invalid structure may have been quite innocent, 
says Robinson, since Nagaijuna’s use of argumentation was in general 
at about the same level as Plato’s; both seem to have had a good 
intuitive grasp of basic logical principles, but both also used forms 
of argumentation that later logicians would come to recognize as 
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fallacious. Denying the antecedent was not recognized aes a fallacy in 
Europe until Aristotle discovered it; there is no clear evidence that it 
was recognized in India before Nagaijuna’s time. Given that the state 
of knowledge of formal logic was much more crude in Nagaijuna’s 
time than in later generations, says Robinson, it is not at all surprising 
that his contemporaries used lines of reasoning that later Indian 
Buddhists, not to mention people in the twentieth century, would 
know to avoid. “It’s not that they [viz, Nagaijuna’s contemporaries] 
were worse thinkers than the modems, but simply that they were 
earlier. It is in this milieu that Nagaijuna’s reasoning should be 
appraised” (Robinson, 1957, p. 307). 

In another penetrating study of Nagaijuna’s methods of argumen¬ 
tation, Robinson (1972a) compares Nagaijuna’s presentation to a 
trompe-Vceil or sleight-of-hand trick. 

Its elements are few and its operations are simple, though performed at lightning 
speed and with great dexterity. And the very fact that he cannot quite follow each 
move reinforces the observer’s conviction that there is a trick somewhere. The 
objective of this article is to identify the trick and to determine on some points 
whether or not it is legitimate. 

The “trick” that Robinson discovered lay in Nagaijuna’s definition of 
the term “svabhava” in such a way that it was self-contradictory. If the 
svabhava as defined by Nagaijuna exists, says Robinson, “it must 
belong to an existent entity, that is, it must be conditioned, dependent 
on other entities and possessed of causes. But by definition it is free 
from conditions, nondependent on others, and not caused. Therefore, 
it is absurd to maintain thatasvabhdVa exists” (Robinson, 1972a, p. 
326). Exposing the absurdity of the notion of svabhava as defined by 
Nagaijuna only does damage, of course, to those who actually used 
the term as defined by him. In the remainder of his article, Robinson 
shows that in fact none of Nagaijuna’s philosophical rivals did use the 
term "svabhava” as he had redefined it, and therefore no one was 
really refuted by him. In his concluding remark, Robinson says: 

The nature of the Madhyamika trick is now quite clear. It consists of (a) reading into 
the opponent's views a few terms which one defines for him in a self-contradictory 
way, and (b) insisting on a small set of axioms which are at variance with common 
sense and not accepted in their entirety by any known philosophy. It needs no 
insistence to emphasize that the application of such a critique does not demonstrate 



the inadequacy of reason and experience to provide intelligible answers to the usual 
philosophical questions. 

To the various fallacies and tricks brought to tight by Robinson in his 
articles, we can now add the informal fallacy of equivocation as out- 
tined above. That is, not only did Nagaijuna use the term “svabhava” 
in ways that none of his opponents did, but he himself used it in 
several different senses at key points in his argument. 


4. NAGARJUNA’S APPEAL TO MODERNS: 

EXAMINING HIS INTERPRETPERS 

In the previous section I have tried to show that if one analyses the 
arguments of Nagaijuna carefully, then it is possible to reveal their 
weaknesses. In particular, it was argued that many of Nagaijuna’s 
arguments are undermined by the informal fallacy of equivocation, 
that is, using a key term in different senses. What is achieved by 
revealing the fallacious nature in Nagarjuna’s argumentation is simply 
the freedom to reject the conclusions that he claims to have reached; 
since the arguments are not sound, one is not compelled to accept 
their conclusions. In slrowing that the arguments are not sound, I have 
merely shown that the ways of thinking that Nagaijuna was apparently 
trying to discredit remain more or less unscathed by his criticisms. 
This helps explain why generations of Buddhist philosophers coming 
after Nagaijuna — and most Indian Buddhist philosophy did develop 
several centuries after his tune — could reasonably continue, without 
embarrassment or apology, to use the concepts and technical terms 
that he had apparently tried to show were groundless: concepts such 
as identity, difference, cause, effect, potential and so forth. 13 

It is less obvious, perhaps, that the fallaciousness of Nagaijuna’s 
thinking may also account for his popularity among people in the 
second haff of tile twentieth century. My central thesis in this section 
of the paper is that since Nagaijuna employed faulty reasoning, he was 
able to arrive at conclusions that seem contrary to both reason and 
common sense experience, such as the conclusions that there are no 
beings and that notiing undergoes change; and, since there is a robust 
willingness on the part of many twentieth century intellectuals to 
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entertain philosophical perspectives that challenge the very founda¬ 
tions of most classical thought and of common sense, there is a predis¬ 
position to be attracted to anyone as apparently extraordinary as 
Nagarjuna. 

Defending such a thesis will require both mustering some evidence 
and indulging in some speculation without the benefit of compelling 
evidence. The principal evidence to be examined will be drawn from 
the writings of scholars and thinkers that I take to be representative 
of three related but different schools of modem thought. What all 
these schools have in common is (1) some kind or another of negative 
view of classical metaphysics and classical ethics, and (2) an assump¬ 
tion that Nagaijuna’s principal agenda was also to criticize metaphysics 
and to avoid the perceived pitfalls thereof. Again for the sake of 
ease of presentation, I have called these schools by names that their 
adherents themselves have used, or at least would probably readily 
accept: Absolutism, Logical Positivism, and Deconstructionism. Having 
discussed and criticized each of these schools, I shall conclude by 
referring to twentieth century interpreters of Nagarjuna who have 
attempted to place him firmly in his own classical context, disregarding 
his relevance, or lack thereof, to modem times. Before looking at any 
of the particular modem schools of Nagarjuna, however, let me 
venture a few observations about modernity in general. 

Modem people evidently have a great affinity for Nagarjuna’s 
philosophy. Of all the thinkers of Indian Buddhism, he has attracted 
by far the most attention. This vast amount of attention that is paid to 
him is not merely due to the fact that Nagarjuna is regarded to have 
been important in his own time. Much of it is due, I think, to the fact 
that people find him somehow important for our times. To understand 
why it is that people of the modem age think they like Nagarjuna, it 
will be necessary to say a little about some of the shared assumptions 
of some of the prominent intellectual trends of the late twentieth 
century. 16 

Two noteworthy trends of the thought of this period that have had 
a bearing on people’s search for philosophers in antiquity who might 
have anticipated these modem trends are (1) a skepticism about moral 
issues, or at least a sense that ethical questions are essentially sub¬ 
jective in nature, and (2) a critical attitude towards the enterprise of 
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metaphysics. Usually ethical reasoning is systematically related to 
metaphysical and epistemological standpoints. What has most pre¬ 
occupied modem interpreters of Nagarjuna has been his attitude 
towards metaphysics. But before examining some of the modem ways 
of interpreting Nagarjuna’s stance on metaphysics, let me make some 
brief observations on how his doctrines might appeal to people in¬ 
fluenced by the ethical skepticism of modem thought. 

4.1. Nagarjuna and ethical relativism 

The twentieth century has been an era of almost constant warfare, or 
at least an incessant preparedness for war, in nearly every region of 
the planet. Many people in these circumstances have grown weary of 
the categorical messages in the ideological propaganda designed to 
make populations think of themselves as morally upright people who 
must be ever ready for combat against those who have been designated 
as the sinister enemies. People who find such propaganda tedious are 
usually predisposed to seek out alternatives to the uncompromising 
rhetoric of the warriors. Looking for more irenic ways of thinkin g and 
talking, many such people have been attracted by the apparently 
open-minded spirit of the Buddhist doctrine of emptiness; indeed, one 
of the many possible interpretations of the doctrine that all Hharm^ 
are empty is that this doctrine implies that no teachings or doctrines 
or ideologies of any kind are absolutely and irrefutably true, for 
“teaching” is one of the many meanings that the word “dharma” can 
have. 17 

Not only are no teachings indisputably true, according to this 
peaceable interpretation of the doctrine of emptiness, but even the 
very concepts of “true” (sat) and “false” (asat), “competence” (kusala) 
and “incompetence” (akusala), “good” (punya) and “evil” (papa), and 
‘Virtue” (dharma) and “vice” (adharma) are arbitrary and groundless. 
Interpreting the doctrine of emptiness in this way is congruent with a 
set of conclusions about ethics that have been commonly accepted in 
twentieth century thought, quite often by people who are only dimly 
aware of the reasoning that one might offer in support of the conclu¬ 
sions. Those conclusions are (1) that moral propositions are neither 
true nor false, (2) that moral statements are based on judgements of 
value rather than grounded in the ascertainment of facts, (3) that 
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moral stances are therefore essentially subjective and indefensible by 
any rational means, and (4) that since there is no logical or rational 
defense of moral statements, the only defense of morality is on purely 
aesthetic grounds. 

The kind of moral relativism found in the twentieth century is 
closely related to views on metaphysics and epistemology that have 
evolved in Europe since the eighteenth century. The evolution of 
modern ethical thinking has been described convincingly by Alasdair 
MacIntyre (1984, pp. 36-78); while MacIntyre’s principal interest 
was the history of European thought, most of what he says about 
classical Greece could also be said, with only slight modifications, of 
ancient India. 

In ancient Greek philosophy, observes MacIntyre, the propositions 
of ethics were regarded as statements of fact. This could be so, because 
the Greeks saw morality as a method designed to convey people from 
their present state of discontent to their potential state of contentment. 
Ethics was, in other words, a method of attaining a goal. In much the 
same way, the teachings of classical Indian Buddhism are presented as 
a praiseworthy path (drya-marga) leading from discontent (duhkka) 
to contentment (sukha). n In classical Greek thought, as in classical 
Buddhism, any statement about whether or not a given mode of 
behaviour would get one to a state of contentment was as accessible 
to rational and empirical investigation as a statement about whether 
a given road leads to Mens, This type of thinking prevailed in 
European thought until the eighteenth century, during which time 
the thinkers ushered in a new way of thinking that they called the 
Enlightenment, thereby suggesting that most of the dunking that had 
preceded that century had been dark and obscure. The intellectuals of 
the Enlightenment had grown very suspicious of the perceived abuses 
of claims of divine authority and they began to seek out methods of 
attaining knowledge that were not in any way dependent upon such 
claims. As this tendency increased, empiricism and scientific rationalism 
came to dominate people’s ways of thinking. People came to believe 
that the only things that are objectively real are those things that are 
revealed to the senses. Among the many things that are not revealed 
to the senses are potentials, the presently invisible seeds of future 
events. And among the many kinds of insensible potentials are goals 



(telos) and purposes. Now ethics, as seen in classical times, is a goal- 
oriented activity. Post-Enlightenment thinkers, on the other hand, tried 
to dispense with the concept of ethics as goal-seeking activity. But in 
so doing, they deprived ethical propositions of the only claims they 
had on being either true or false. If one removes the concept of a 
destination, the question of whether or not any given road is the right 
one becomes meaningless. In the absence of a criterion by which 
ethical statements can be decided as true or false, all ethical proposi¬ 
tions come to be seen as mere assertions of will. Conflicting ethical 
statements come to be seen as little more than slogans around which 
different individuals and groups of people rally in their bid for power. 
In classical flunking, the individual had meaning only in the context of 
the goal of contentment. In modem thinking, in the absence of a goal, 
the individual becomes absolute, something to be considered without 
reference to any other outside factors. As the individual becomes 
absolute, the old language of virtue gives way to the new language 0 f 
individual rights and freedoms. And the classical study of morality is 
replaced by the study of how people use statements of ri ght and 
wrong to secure their own self-interests, or worse, how some individ¬ 
uals and groups curtail the inalienable rights and freedoms of others. 

While Nagarjuna’s discussions of emptiness may lend themselves to 
being viewed as being congruent in some respects with the ethical 
relativism of the twentieth century, it should be borne in mind that the 
kind of ethical relativism that has evolved in European and American 
circles is the product of a way of thinking that is quite different from 
those that prevailed in classical Greece or in classical India. It is 
possible, of course, that Nagarjuna anticipated these modem ways 
of thinking, but it cannot simply be assumed that he did so. Until 
evidence can be produced that indicates clearly that Nagatjuna’s 
intention was to challenge the views on morality that prevailed in his 
times, the safer assumption is that he accepted the standard ethical 
views of his time without suspicion. 

4.2. The Absolutist interpretation 

The term “Absolute” entered European philosophical vocabulary in 
1800 in a work entitled System des transzendentalen Idealismus by 
5 Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von Schelling (1775-1854), who ushered 
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in an era of Absolutist philosophers, the most celebrated of whom 
were Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814) and Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831). In the writings of these thinkers, the 
Absolute is described as the complete and perfect unity underlying 
the diversity of appearances; it is that which contains and at the same 
time supersedes all finite realities. Absolutism is a development of 
Immanuel Kant’s (1724-1804) Critical philosophy, which questions 
the dogmatism in both empiricism and rationalism. In his Critique of 
Pure Reason, which was first published in 1781, Kant described his 
new “critical” philosophy as achieving within the sphere of metaphysics 
what Copernicus had earlier achieved within the sphere of astronomy. 
Before Copernicus, said Kant, the assumption had been made that the 
earth was fixed in space and that all the heavenly bodies, including the 
planets, moved around it. As a result of making this assumption, 
astronomers had to make elaborate theories of planetary motion to 
account for all the apparent reversals in the directions of planetary 
motion. Copernicus had argued that a much more elegant account of 
planetary motion could be achieved by acknowledging that the Earth, 
along with the other planets, was in fact in motion around the Sun. 

This radical shift in perspective from a geocentric to a heliocentric 
model of the planetary system enabled astronomers to arrive at a 
theory of planetary motion that was both more simple and more 
accurate. Similarly, before Kant, metaphysicians had operated on the 
assumption that the basic categories of metaphysics — such as time, 
space, potentiality, necessity, causality, and free will — corresponded 
to features of the real world, and that human beings discover these 
realities by means of reason. What Kant argued was that these meta¬ 
physical categories are part of the rational human mind itself and are 
imposed upon the world. The radical shift in perspective that Kant 
claimed to achieve is the realization that metaphysics is not a study of 
the world of nature, but rather a study in human thinking. 

Following the lead of Kant’s Critical philosophy, Absolutism is 
contrasted with Dogmatism, a derogatory name given to the belief that 
knowledge of the world can be attained empirically or rationally or 
through a combination of both. Typically it is said that the Absolute 
cannot be known either through the senses (empirically) or through 
the intellect (rationally). Knowledge of it therefore requires a special 



kind of Intuition, which is experienced as a sense of complete unity of 
the knower with the object of knowledge. 

4.2.1. Stcherbatsky’s neo-Kantian Madhyamika 

Fedor Ippolitovich Shcherbatskoi (1866-1942), known to English 
readers as Theodore Stcherbatsky, was one of the first European 
historians of Buddhist philosophy to publish a neo-Kantian inter¬ 
pretation of Nagaijuna, which appeared in his 1927 study of the first 
and twenty-fifth chapters of Candraklrti’s commentary to Mula- 
madhyamaka-kdrikd. Stcherbatsky (1927, p. 17) declares that Nagar- 
juna had concluded that for the Buddha 
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alternatives (antas or kotis), mercilessly exposed the disconcerting implications of each 
alternative,' brought the antinomies of Reason luminously to the fore by hunting them 
out from every cover, and demonstrated the impossibility of erecting a sound Meta- 
physic on the basis of dogmatism or rationalism. This was his dialectic. The four 
alternatives were already formulated by the Buddha. His originality consisted in 
rawing out by the application of rigorous logic the implications of each alternative 
driving Reason in a cul de sac and thus preparing the mind for talcing a right-about- 
turn (paravrtn) towards prajna. 


The Absolute Reality that escapes both empirical investigation and the 
methods of reason, says Stcherbatsky was called Nirvana by Buddhists 
(Stcherbatsky, 1927, ‘The conception of Buddhist Nirvana’ section, 
p. 3). It could be achieved only by a special “faculty of appreciative 
analysis” ( prajna ) (p. 3) that came about through the practice of 
mystic trance” or “mystic intuition ( Yogi-Pratyaksa )” in which “the 
mystic sees in a moment the construction of both'the gross and the 
mystic worlds as vividly as if they were an experience of direct sense- 
perception” (p. 4). In Mahayana Buddhism, the preparation for this 
“intuition of the transcendental truth” was provided by “the course of 
negative dialectic” (p. 4). For Stcherbatsky, then, the arguments of 
Nagaijuna were a preliminary clearing of the mind of concepts that 
impeded the direct experience of the Absolute through the practice of 
yogic trance. 19 

Stcherbatsky s Absolutist interpretation of Nagaijuna was criticized 
within a few years by Stanislaw Schayer. Schayer (1931, pp. xxix- 
xxxiii) rejected the comparison with Kant and post-Kantian Europeans 
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in favour of comparisons between Nagarjuna and such exemplars of 
what he called “mystischen SkepSis” as Pyrrho, Plotinus and al-Ghazall, 
but he still regarded the Madhyamikas as seekers of an Absolute that 
could not be achieved through the mundane methods of empirical 
investigation and reason; indeed, the principal difference between the 
Madhyamikas and Kant, said Scbayer, was that the Mahayana mystics 
believed that the Absolute could be experienced directly, whereas 
Kant did not. 

Both Stcherbatsky and Schayer were criticized two decades later by 
Jan W. de Jong (1950). Schayer’s mistake, said de Jong, had consisted 
in trying to isolate four separate meanings of the term “svabhava” and 
failin g to realize that these four meanings are so interconnected that 
they really reduced to just two. De Jong (p. 323) recapitulates Schayer’s 
four distinct senses of “svabhava” (see note 4 above) and goes on to 
say (pp. 323—24) “Mais, en fait, on ne peut tenir compte de cede 
distinction, car, pour Nagaijuna, fes quatre concepts mdiques par 
Schayer s’enchainent etroitement les uns aux autres et peuvent se • ; 

ramener a deux.” The two senses to which the term “svabhava” can be 
reduced according to de Jong are (1) that of an identifying nature 
(svalaksana) of things taken individually and (2) the immutable nature 
(prakrti ) of all things taken together as a single unity. The Madhyami¬ 
kas, says de Jong, equally denied both of these fundamental senses of 
“svabhava”. While critical of Schayer on this point, de Jong Neverthe- ■> 
less gives him credit for having realized that mystic intuition provided j 
the epis te mological foundation of the Madhyaxnaka school s view of an 
absolute reality that can neither be described in words nor compre¬ 
hended through the methods of dichotomous thinking. ’ 

What Stcherbatsky had faffed to realize in his attempt to show the , 
parallelism between Madhyamika philosophy and various European ? 
forms of Absolutism, says de Jong (p. 326), was that analogies be¬ 
tween European and Buddhist thinking only serve to distort die latter; 
moreover, they are not grounded on the evidence of the original texts. 
The Buddhist form of absolutism, claims de Jong, is quite uniquely : 
“Oriental” and has no exact parallels in any kind of Western thought 
He concludes by saying: 

Nous esperons avoir reussi a demontrer qu’il est impossible de considerer l’absolu des 
Madhyamikas soil comme la totalite de l’etre, soil comme le neanL Une telle alter- 
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native IK peut etre posge que dans le cadre des habitudes de la pensee occidentaie 
S ° p0Ur *“ MS ^ amikas ' une signification tout a fait differente. Sur le plat 
ptateoptaqtm, ds s’abstiennent de tout jugement, mats 1’experience mystique les fait 
acceder par la delivrance a I’absolu. 4 

4.2.2. Muni’s nondualist (advaita) Mahayana 

Notwithstanding de Jong’s warning against describing Buddhist 
thought in terms of modem European philosophical categories, T. R. 
V. Mutti continued along the road of Absolutist interpretation that 
Stcherbatsky had trod a generation earlier. In his Central Philosophy 
of Buddhism, first published in 1955 and revised in 1960, Murti 
claims that Nagarjuna achieved a revolution in Indian Buddhist 
thought that was as significant as the revolution in astronomy achieved 
by Copernicus and the revolution in metaphysics made by Kant. Kant 
made his'discovery, Says Murti, owing to the insoluble philosophical 
problems that arose when the Empirical tradition, which consisted of 
mostly English and Scottish philosophers, confronted the Rationalist 
tfatatton^ which consisted primarily of German and French philoso¬ 
phers. Nagaijuna’s breakthrough, says Murti, came about as a result of 
similarly insoluble philosophical problems that arose when the atman 
tradition of brahmanical philosophy confronted the anatman tradition 
of early Buddhist philosophy. It was obvious to everyone that the 
debate over whether or not there is an imperceptible self that remains 
constant while all sensible properties undergo change could never be 
solved by purely empirical means, because the evidence of the senses 
cannot settle questions about topics that are said to lie in principle 
beyond the senses. And so people assumed — wrongly, according to 
Murti — that the question could be solved by intellectual methods, 
that is, by reason alone (or what Kant would call pure reason). Both 
Kant and Nagarjuna, says Murti, saw the role of philosophy as being 
to reveal the “pretensions of reason”. In doing so, the result was not 
simply one further philosophical system, but a radical critique of all 
philosophical systems, a critique that showed that there cannot be 
such a thing as a philosophical system that gives a satisfactory account 
of the real world (Murti, 1960, p. 294). 

Where both Kant and Nagaijuna fell short, according to Murti, was 
in their failure to realize the full implication of their own discoveries, 
namely, that “Mind (Thought or Reason) is the only Real, and all 
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activity is the activity of reason or consciousness (Murti, 1960, 297). 
In Europe in took Hegel to bring this fully to light, and in India it 
required the Vijnanavada Buddhists and the Advaita Vedantin school 
of Hinduism. A key difference between Kant and Nagaijuna, accord¬ 
ing to Murti, is that Kant denied that it was ever possible to get 
beyond the limits of the human mind; even realizing that the mind 
presents us with illusions is not sufficient to remove those illusions. 
Nagaijuna, on the other hand, never deviated from the Buddhist 
view that it is possible to attain the Absolute by removing illusion 
(avidya). 

Murti argues in several places in his book that Dialectic is a key 
feature of early Buddhism and of Nagarjuna’s thinking. What Murti 
means by Dialectic may be clarified somewhat by the following 
passage (Murti, 1960, p. 124): 

Dialectic is a self-conscious spiritual movement; it is necessarily a critique of Reason. 
This is not possible without the consciousness of the opposition of the thesis and the 
antithesis. There must be at least two view-points or patterns of interpretation dia¬ 
metrically opposed to each other. A dilemma is not a dialectic, for that is a temporary 
predicament having reference to a particular situation. The Dialectic is a universal 
conflict affecting every sphere of things. 

It was Murti’s contention that the Buddha himself was the first phi¬ 
losopher in India to discover the Dialectic. His evidence for this was 
that the Buddha refused to answer certain questions, such as whether 
or not the world has a beginning or an end in time, and whether or 
not someone exists after death. Murti argues that the Buddha did not 
answer these questions because he recognized that they could not 
be answered at all. The Buddha’s silence was his expression of his 
radical critique of Reason, which trades always in opposites. Thus the 
Buddha’s silence was the first Buddhist use of Dialectic, which trades 
in the unification of such opposites. Similarly, Nagarjuna’s dialectic is 
portrayed by Murti as “a movement from the relativity of buddhi 
[intellect] which is phenomenal to the non-dual Intuition of the 
absolute, from drsti [dogmatism] to prajnd [intuitive knowledge of the 
absolute]” (Murti,"i960, p. 301). But, while there may be certain 
similarities between the Buddhist use of dialectic and Hegel s use 
thereof, Nagarjuna’s dialectic differs from Hegel’s in several important 
ways, says Murti. First, Hegel’s dialectic is one in which a higher 
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synthesis reconciles the opposites of lower levels of truth, whereas 
Nagaijuna’s dialectic removes all opposites imposed by the intellect. 
Second, Reason for Hegel constitutes “the very fabric of the real”, 
while for Nagaijuna reason ( buddhi ) is the fundamental source of all 
ignorance, for it is reason that veils and obscures the underlying unity 
of the Absolute. It is Reason ( buddhi) that impedes Intuition (prajnd 
“ advayam jnanam) (Murti, 1960, p. 304). Finally, the Absolute 
for Hegel is Thought, while for Nagaijuna it is Non-dual Intuition 
(Pranjndpdramitd). 

Murti’s fondness for using the term “Absolute” leads to the awk¬ 
ward situation of his having an embarrassment of Absolutes that must 
somehow be distinguished from one another, since not all the things 
he has labeled as Absolutes are equivalent. He therefore devotes an 
entire chapter to # the task of distinguishing among the various systems 
of Indian philosophy that are, according to him, Absolutist Murti 
(1960, pp. 311—328) offers a useful summary of the criticisms that 
the various schools of Indian philosophy - Advaita Vedanta, Vijnana¬ 
vada and Madhyamika — made against one another. And he also 
attempts to show how these forms of classical Indian absolutism 
differed from the Absolutist philosophies of nineteenth century Europe. 
In almost every case, incidentally, Murti’s account of the differences 
between classical Indian and modem European philosophies implies a 
deficiency in the latter. European philosophers are consistently por¬ 
trayed as coming close, but ultimately failing, to achieve the brilliant 
insights of their Indian predecessors. 

The dialectic of Hegel is a brilliant superfluity; it has no spiritual value (Murti 1960 
p. 305). ’ * 

It is unfortunate that Kant missed the startling discovery that he had made. Pre¬ 
judiced in favour of faith, Kant makes only a negative and trivial use of criticism. He 
should have taken criticism itself as philosophy, the true metaphysics as a science. The 
Madhyamika, however, most consistently develops this. His absolute is the critical 
Reflection itself (Murti, 1960, p. 328). 

In that same chapter, Murti also offers a summary of the points that 
he feels all the systems that he labels as Absolutist have in common. 

In all systems, he says, 

(1) The Absolute is transcendent, that is, it is “totally devoid of empirical deter¬ 
minations ( mrdharmaka, sunya)" In other words, the ultimate reality cannot be an 
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object of any of the senses, including the intellect. And from this is follows that “the 

absolute is realised only in a non-empirital intuition-The natufe of (his experience 

is that it is non-discursire, immediate and unitary cognition; here essence and exist¬ 
ence coincide” (Mufti, 1960, p. 321). 

(2) The Absolute is immanent, that is, it is the reality underlying all appearances. 
The Absolute is a single undivided reality, being without duality (admya) and without 
characteristics or features (nirdharmtika). 

(3) Since the nature of the Absolute is that it is single and undivided, knowledge 
of it cannot be communicated through language, since language is based upon the 
making of distinctions. 

(4) Absolutism makes it necessary to distinguish between Reality and Appearances, 
It also makes it necessary to distinguish between scriptures that are discussing Reality 
and those that discuss only Appearances. Thus in every Absolutism a distinction is 
made between two levels of truth or two levels of language. 

(5) In all forms of Absolutism, te ultimate goal of religious practiceis “compile 
Identity with the Absolute”, that is, losing the individual self in the greater singleness 
of Being. So for the Madhyamika, Nirvana should be understood as loss of individual 
identity and consequent absorption into the oneness of the Absolute. 

By the end of his study of the Madhyamika system, Murti makes it 
very clear that he considers the philosophy as he has described it to be a 
solution to many of the ills of twentieth century life. Indeed, Murti ends 
his assessment of the Madhymnika system with an almost passionate 
utopian vision of a world fret from the edifflicts arid 

nations that are rooted in insupportable dogmas. This peaceful world, he 
argues, in which internal and eternal conflicts have all disappeared 

is possible in the advaita or advaya, where all our faculties and interests are unified as 
Brahman or Prajnaparamita. It is possible Only in advaita, for that alone abolishes 
private standpoints and interests, which make for the ego-centric outlook. In the last 
analysis, the ego is the root of the unspiritual; the universal is the spiritual. Sunyata, as 
the negation of all particular views and standpoints, is the universal par excellence 
(Murti, 1960, p. 333). 

Murti’s version of Madhyamika ends up being rather like a modem 
version of the philosophy of Advaita Vedanta. The philosophical 
standpoint of Advaita is preserved in Murti’s Madhyamika, but the 
dogmatic insistence on the authority of revealed scripture — so central 
to classical Vedanta — has been removed, and the entire institutional 
structure of both Advaita Vedanta and Mahayana Buddhism has also 
been removed. 

Denominational religions with their dogmas and organisational sanctions deservedly 


Stand discredited. There is something, inherently secular and unspiritual in any organi¬ 
sation. It tends to create vested interests and to breed corruption. In stifling freedom 
of expression and setting up a norm of dogmas to which the votaries are required to 
conform, organised religion (the church) succeeds only in antagonising other religious 
groups and creating schisms and heresies within its own fold. What we need is the 
realisation of the spiritual which is the bed-rock of all our endeavour. Only mystical 
religion, which eminently combines the unity of Ultimate Being with the freedom of 
different paths, for realising it, can hope to unite the world (Murti, I960, 241). 

4.2.3. Criticisms of the Absolutist interpretation 

Various shortcomings of the Absolutist interpretations of Nagaijuna 
have already been articulated by several scholars. As we saw above, 
Schayer (1931) found it more profitable to compare Nagaijuna with 
the Greek skeptics and with certain neo-Platonic thinkers than with 
the neo-Kantians. Robinson (1957, p. 292) also expressed the view 
that “The most usual comparisons, those with Kant and Hegel, are not 
apposite, because Kant’s and Hegel’s structures differ too radically from 
any of the Indian systems in question.” Moreover, added Robinson, 
this attempt to compare Nagaijuna with modem philosophers has the 
even deeper weakness of seeking “to answer our questions, rather 
than to identity Nagaijuna’s questions.” Since Nagaijuna and his con¬ 
temporaries were “infinitely less sophisticated” than Kant and his 
Con temporaries, argued Robinson, the modem historian of philosophy 
had better assess the accomplishments of Nagaijuna in the historical 
milieu in which they were produced (Robinson, 1957, p. 307). And 
when one examines Nagarjuna’s doctrines in the context of his con- 
i temporary setting, it becomes clear that: 

TTfcere is no evidence that Nagaijuna ‘uses logic to destroy logic.’ He makes mistakes 
in logic, but does not deny any principles of logic. He asserts that a certain set of 
propositions — the Buddhist doctrine — is true under a certain condition, that of 
emptiness, and false under another condition, that of own-beingness (Robinson 1957 
! p. 307). ’ 

Sentiments similar to Robinson’s were expressed two decades later 
by Ruegg, who wrote that “A problematic has thus tended to be 
: imposed on Buddhist thought in a form that does not in fact seem 

essential to the questions with which the Buddhist thinkers were 
actually concerned” (Ruegg, 1977, p. 52). Owing partly to criticisms 
such as these coming from scholars of the stature of Robinson and 
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Ruegg, and owing partly to the fact that Kantian and Hegelian phi¬ 
losophy have in general become somewhat demode in recent decades 
and therefore no longer the standard of comparison against which 
other philosophical achievements are measured, few scholars of 
Buddhism educated after the Second World War have pursued the 
line of interpretation set forth by Stcherbatsky and Murti. 

4.3. The Positivist interpretation 

In European philosophy, Absolutism was but one child of Kant’s 
Critical philosophy; another was the set of ideas known as Positivism, 
which shared the post-Kantian disdain for metaphysics. The term 
“positivism” was made a part of European philosophical vocabulary 
through the writings of Auguste Compte (1798—1857). There are 
many varieties of positivism, but typically the various types have in 
common that they hold the position that methodical empiricism, also 
known as the scientific method, is the only means of acquiring testable 
knowledge. 

The particular name “Logical Positivism” was first applied to a set 
of ideas put forth by members of the Vienna circle, a group of mathe¬ 
maticians, physicists and philosophers of science that included among 
others the physicists Ernst Mach and Moritz Schlick and the philoso¬ 
pher Rudolf Carnap, whose training had also been in physics and 
mathematics. The doctrines of this school evolved over the span of two 
decades, from approximately 1920 until 1940. Many of the doctrines 
of this school were adopted by various philosophers and scholars in 
Great Britain and in English-speaking parts of North America. One of 
the key ideas of the Logical Positivists was the notion that a proposi¬ 
tion whose truth or falsity cannot be determined through methodical 
and controlled testing procedures is simply meaningless. Such a 
proposition may appear to convey some meaning, say the Logical 
Positivists, but in fact it says nothing at all and is therefore neither 
true nor false. One branch of traditional philosophy that had been 
made up almost entirely of assertions that could not possibly be either 
confirmed or falsified by experience was metaphysics, the branch of 
philosophy dealing with such problems as the nature of being and 
non-being (presence and absence), causality, and potentiality and 
actuality. Therefore “metaphysics” came to be used by Logical Posi- 
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tivists as a derogatory name given to philosophical systems, and 
indeed to some forms of classical physics and mathematics and logic, 
that were based on propositions that cannot be verified or falsified by 
the scientific method. 

Two prominent historians of Buddhist philosophy whose ideas 
reflect positivist influences are A. K. Warder and David J. Kalupahana. 
Warder and Kalupahana share a conviction — which many other 
scholars of Buddhism would now dismiss as an unwarranted assump¬ 
tion — that the Sutta-pitaka of the Pali canon represents the true 
spirit, although not the actual words, of the historical Buddha’s teach¬ 
ings. Moreover, both scholars appear to accept the principle that the 
truest forms of Buddhism are those that remain closest to the teachings 
of Gautama the Buddha as recorded in the Pali Sutta literature. Both 
Warder and Kalupahana find the spirit of this canonical Buddhism 
paradigmatically articulated in the Kesaputta Sutta of the Anguttara 
Nikaya, where the Buddha is portrayed as saying to the Kalama 
people that one should not arrive at conclusions 

owing to hearsay, owing to tradition, owing to rumour, owing to distinction in 
canonical works, on account of speculation, on account of methodical reasoning, 
owing to a study of appearances, after contemplation and acquiescing to an opinion, 
because of plausibility nor by thinking “the ascetic is our revered teacher.” 20 

This passage, as interpreted by Warder and Kalupahana, leaves the 
empirical method of acquiring knowledge, along with legitimate in¬ 
ferences grounded in one’s own personal experience, as the sole 
methods of ascertaining the truth. Their Buddha, in other words, was 
an empiricist. 

4.3.1. Warder’s empiricist Buddhism 

Warder does not explicitly liken the Buddha’s teachings to those of 
the Logical Positivists, but he does claim that the Buddha regarded 
some metaphysical questions as “meaningless instead of being beyond 
our knowledge” (Warder, 1970, p. 194). He clearly recognizes the 
tension between what he sees as the anti-authoritarian empiricist 
stance of the passage of the Anguttaranikaya quoted above and the 
tendency of Buddhists to try to establish an authentic record of what 
the Buddha had said. Buddhists, says Warder (1970, p. 443), 
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found themselves in an apparent dilemma: they were to rely ultimately oil experience, 
yet they attributed complete authority to the statements of the Buddha as handed 
down to them in the Tripitaka -Of course there outht to be no discrepancy be¬ 

tween these two [ viz., experience and authority): the Buddha’s words proceeded from 
experience and the laws of nature (he held) do not change, therefore anyone else’s ex¬ 
perience must lead to the same conclusions. 

What follows from this view of the Buddha as a pure empiricist, of 
course, is that any of his followers who tried to arrive at a systematic, 
theoretically sound, intellectually satisfactory account of the master’s 
teachings were — at least to the extent that they introduced metaphy¬ 
sical notions — deviating from die spirit of the Buddha’s teachings, 
and therefore from true Buddhism. As abhidhaxmikas mid other scho¬ 
lastics set out to explain Buddhist principles, they naturally began to 
introduce notions that aided the theoretical understanding of Buddhist 
doctrine. And in introducing such theoretical constructs, argues War¬ 
der, they began to wander from the true nature of the Buddha’s doc¬ 
trine. At this point in history, it became necessary for someone to re¬ 
discover and reaffirm the purely empirical spirit at genuine Buddhism. 

Warder claims that the work of Nagarjuna was a continuation of 
the Buddha’s original resistance to the notions of “existence” and 
“non-existence”. About the charge that Nagarjuna was a nihilist, he 
writes “In fact his rejection of ‘non-existence’ is as emphatic as his re¬ 
jection of ‘existence’, and must lead us to the conclusion that what he 
is attacking is these notions as metaphysical concepts imposed on the 
real universe” (Warder, 1970, p. 382). The “real universe” for Warder 
is clearly the world discovered through the experience at the senses. 
The Buddha’s doctrine, says Warder (1970, p. 377), 

is not speculative but empirical: the Buddha emphatically rejected all speculative opin¬ 
ions (drsti) and propounded no such opinion himself, only an empirical account of 
conditioned origination and the way to end unhappiness. The basic concepts of phi¬ 
losophy, even ‘time’, ‘space*, ‘motion’, ‘causality’, and so on, are themselves specula¬ 
tive, and Nagarjuna shows by rigorous analysis that it is inconceivable how, for exam¬ 
ple, a ‘motion’ as understood in philosophy could ever take place. 

Thus Warder’s Nagarjuna is a far cry from Murifs ndn-dualist Madhy- 
aixiika. Warder’s Buddha and Nagarjuna are firmly groimded in ordi¬ 
nary, common sense experience, while Murtfs Buddha and Nagarjuna 
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eschewed common sense experience along with reason and grounded 
themselves in a special kind of unifying experience called Intuition. 

4*3.2. Kalupahana's Positivist Buddhism 

While Warder’s Buddha and Nagarjuna were probably rather more 
like empiricists in the tradition of David Hume, Kalupahana’s Buddha 
and Nagarjuna were definitely akin to the Logical Positivists. Indeed 
Kalupahana (1976, p. 158) writes that the Buddha’s rejection of 
metaphysical questions as utterly meaningless was unmistakably 
congruent With the teachings of the Logical Positivists. So eager is 
Kalupahana to maintain this congruence that, faced with having to give 
an account for the Buddhist doctrine of rebirth (which is not among 
the doctrines traditionally associated with the Vienna circle), he goes 
so far as to cite A. J. Ayer, “the chief exponent of Logical Positivism 
today”,’ in order td show that even for someone like Ayer “the theory 
Of rebirth as presented in the early Buddhist texts could be considered 
a logical possibility”; he also cites a passage from a work by C. D. 
Broad to show that the question of whether or not one survives after 
death is an intelligible question and not a meaningless one (Kalupahana, 
1976, pp. 52—53). By invoking the testimony of these stalwart mem- 
bets of the Logical Positivist community, Kalupahana manages to clear 
the Buddha’s name of the unpleasant accusation of having traded in 
meaningless metaphysical questions 
In his study of Mula-madhyamaka-karika, Kalupahana (1986) 
Mows Wander’s lead in portraying Nagarjuna as a champion of the 
pristine empiricism of original Buddhism and a slayer of the meta¬ 
physical dragons that had a way of endangering the pure doctrine. 
Kalupahana’s Nagarjuna was, like the Buddha, “an empiricist par 
e&zllenee” (Rafapahana, 1986, p. 81). A principal target of Nagaijuna’s 
ptatosopWcai darts, according to Kalupahana, were the Sarvastivadins, 
who “presented a theory of ‘self-nature’ or ‘substance’ (svabhdvay, a 
theory that was “contrary to the fundamental philosophical tenet of 
the Buddha” (Kalupahana, 1986, pp. 1—2). While clearly siding with 
Robinson in his criticisms of the excesses of Stcherbatsky and Murti, 
Kalupahana as clearly rejects Robinson’s suggestion that modem phi¬ 
losophers are more sophisticated than the Buddha and the Buddhists 
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of classical India. In a stinging indictment apparently (on the evidence 
of a footnote) directed at Mark Siderits’s (1980) review of Kalupahana 
(1975), Kalupahana (1986, p. 5) writes: 

Some writers on Buddhism, intoxicated by this conception of the evolution of thought, 
have shown reluctance to recognize the sophistication with which philosophical ideas 
were presented by the Buddha 2500 years ago. Having failed miserably to perceive 
the philosophical ingenuity of the Buddha as reflected in the Nikayas and the Agamas, 
as well as the subsequent degeneration of that system in the later commentarial 
tradition, followed by a revival of the earlier system by philosophers like Moggaliputta- 
tissa and Nagaijuna, these writers are insisting upon a gradual sophistication in 
Buddhist thought comparable to what one can find in the Western philosophical 
tradition. 

As the above passage clearly shows, Kalupahana tends to consider 
deviations from the Buddha’s message as recorded in the Pali Nikayas, 
to be “degenerations”. In particular, the degenerate tendencies of the 
Sarvastivadins and the Sautrantikas led them to adopt substantialist 
and essentialist views that were based entirely on speculative reasoning 
and not in the least on empirical investigations. In short, the Buddhist 
scholastics became metaphysicians, “blinded” by such concepts as 
“identity and difference, substance and quality, self-nature and other- 
nature, permanence and annihilation” (Kalupahana, 1986, p. 81). 
Nagarjuna’s contribution to Buddhist philosophy, according to Kalu¬ 
pahana, was to heal his colleagues of their metaphysically induced 
blindness so that they could once again see clearly what the Buddha 
had taught. 

4.3.3. Criticisms of the Positivist interpretation 

The positivist interpretation of Nagaijuna, and indeed of the Buddha, 
may be appealing to many people in the twentieth century, but it is 
not without its shortcomings. To begin with, it should be fairly obvious 
to anyone who goes through Nagaijuna’s arguments carefully that he 
rarely appeals to empirical observations. His view is not that nothing 
exists unless we can observe it through the senses, but rather that 
nothing corresponding to a given concept exists unless the concept is 
free of contradictions. His principal concern is to try to determine 
what exists and what does not exist, and this question is the paradig¬ 
matic question of the branch of philosophy that is traditionally called 


metaphysics. If empiricism is the view that only sense-experience is a 
source of knowledge, and if rationalism is the view that reason takes 
precedence over experience, appeals to authority, and claimed revela¬ 
tion, then there can be no doubt that Nagaijuna was more a rationalist 
than an empiricist. For him the highest good was the form of happiness 
that comes from seeing the world as it really is rather than through a 
fog of intuitions accepted uncritically. The means of reaching that 
highest good was through the careful application of reason to our 
intuitions towards the aim of eliminating those intuitions that could 
not stand up to close logical scrutiny. This work is all conceptual in 
nature with not even a hint of the kind of systematic, methodical, 
controlled scientific investigation so strongly endorsed by members of 
the Vienna circle. 

Moreover, empiricists are rarely observed drawing such conclusions 
as Nagaijuna’s “No beings at all exist anywhere” and “Nothing can 
undergo the process of change.” Furthermore, as was pointed out 
above, the doctrine of causality lies at the very heart of the doctrine 
declared by the Buddha. The Buddha’s doctrine of dependent origina¬ 
tion ( pratitya samutpada) — and therefore also Nagarjuna’s doctrine of 
emptiness (sunyata), which is defined as dependent origination — 
becomes utter nonsense if it is not construed as a doctrine of causes 
and their effects. The Four Noble Truths state that discontent 
(i duhkha ) has a cause, namely misapprehension ( avidyd ), and that 
when the cause is removed, the effect no longer arises. The supreme 
• happiness is described as the absence not only of actual discontent but 
of the very possibility of discontent. These notions of causality, poten¬ 
tiality and actuality were among the metaphysical ideas that came to 
be rejected by the earlier empiricists such as Hume as well as by the 
1 later Logical Positivists. 

In an unpolished draft of a work in progress that was published 
j after his death, Robinson (1972b, pp. 322—323) stated with reference 
) to what he called the “pragmatist” interpretation of the Buddha’s 
rejection of theory (drsti) that this interpretation 

i makes several complex and unwarranted assumptions: (a) that an opposition between 
] theory and practice was formulated by Gautama; (b) that the drsti are ‘metaphysical’; 
(c) that Gautama’s teaching (four truths, twelve nidanas) is not metaphysical. None of 
this is so. 
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A more simple interpretation of the available textual data, suggests 
Robinson, is that die Buddha rejected all theories that did not agree 
with his own theory. While not directed specifically at those who 
advocate an empiricist interpretation of the Buddha’s teachings (and 
of his silence on some issues), Robinson’s comments ait apt criticism 
of the kind of view advanced by Warder and Kalupahana. Given 
Nagarjuna’s obvious preoccupation with the parahgmatk: questions of 
metaphysics, and given the absence of any explicit preference for 
investigations that would qualify in any way as empirical, I am inclined 
to disagree with Kalupahana’s assessment of Nagarjuna as an “em¬ 
piricist par excellence” Quite on the contrary, if given a choice 
between classifying Nagarjuna as a rationalist, an empiricist or an anti¬ 
metaphysical Critical philosopher, I would have to say that Nagarjuna 
in the Mula-madhyamaka-karika strikes me very much as a rationalist 
par excellence and — dare I say it? — a metaphysician par excellence. 

4.4. The Deconstructionist interpretation 

Deconstruction is a term associated with Jacques Derrida and those 
influenced by him. Like absolutism and Positivism, the Deconstruction 
movement is motivated in part by a general suspicion of metaphysics 
that can be traced more or less direcdy back to Kant. To a somewhat 
greater degree than Absolutists and Positivists, the Deconstructionists 
have developed a technical vocabulary and a rather stylized manner of 
deliberately unorthodox presentation, influenced no doubt by Vesprit 
de jeu that characterizes the writings of Derrida Owing to die self¬ 
consciously playful forms in which representatives of this school 
present their work (and disguise their ideas), it is more challenging to 
offer a concise summary of what this movement has tried to achieve. 21 
The following, therefore, is no more than an essay — one with which 
many would probably find exception — at sketching out features of 
the Deconstructionist movement that have played a role in how some 
scholars have interpreted the thought of Nagarjuna. > 

In trying to understand Deconstructionist criticism, it may be 
helpful to bear in mind that this movement evolved as a reaction to 
various features of the Structuralist school of thought that dominated 
intellectual circles in France in the 1950’s. Structuralism, which was 
itself strongly influenced by the linguistic theories of Ferdinand de 
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Saussure, was typically grounded in the notion that literary works, like 
all other cultural phenomena, are products of socially mediated systems 
of interrelated elements which have no meaning in themselves but 
derive their significance only through their relationships with and 
opposition to other elements in the system. All such elements are 
' arranged into hierarchical levels of which the users of the system, such 
as the speakers of a given language or the performers of a particular 
ritual, are only partially aware. The task that Structuralist critics set for 
themselves is to make explicit these Structures of which the users of a 
system are not fully conscious but which they nevertheless correctly 
employ. 

Complex structures require organizing principles around which 
their elements are ordered. And insofar as the elements of a structure 
acquire their significance in the context of the overall system of which 
they are a part, the organizing principle (such as the purpose for 
i which a system came into being) assumes a dominant or central role, 
and the simple elements that are organized assume a dominated or 
. marginal role. It is difficult to imagine organized systems in which 
j such hierarchical arrangement is not a feature. When one is speaking 

\ in particular of social systems, then, the elements of which such systems 

< are made include, among other things, people and groups of people. 

! Much of the Stracttralist analysis of society and of cultural phenomena, 
i therefore, is a study of which groups of people are in dominant central 
j positions and which groups of people are in marginalized positions. 
Thus while the task of a Structuralist critic in general is to make 
explicit the infrastructures of a system, the task of a social scientist 
j using Structuralist methods might be to show, for example, the effects 
\ that domination has on both the central and the marginalized groups 
within a social system. Many social scientists, as they became aware of 
the deleterious effects that marginalization has had on some groups, 
even tried to suggest ways of modifying the structures so that some 
groups were less marginalized. In highly industrialized nations with a 
recent history of colonizing less industrialized peoples, social critics 
often used the concepts of structuralism to try to make their fellow 
citizens aware of how colonization had put the colonized people at a 
disadvantage. Many Structuralists became interested in trying to arrive 
at social structures that were less hierarchical in nature. 
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Deconstruction can be seen as partly a continuation of the reformist 
spirit of some structuralism, and partly a criticism of the central 
concepts of structuralism. As a continuation of reformist sentiments, 
many Deconstructionists take delight in inverting hierarchical expecta¬ 
tions and focusing on the marginal rather than on the central elements 
in a system. Derrida, for example, has observed that in Saussure s 
system of linguistics, spoken language was seen as a system of symbols 
that signified an idea or concept or proposition, while written language 
was seen as a system of symbols that represented the sounds of the 
spoken language. Thus written language, being symbols of symbols, 
was always marginalized in favour of a study of spoken language, and 
spoken language itself was seen as being dominated *by the ideas 
communicated through it. Derrida uses the term “logocentrism” to 
refer to hierarchical structures in which ideas play the dominant role, 
and in order to invert the expectations of this hierarchy he has 
deliberately drawn attention to writing as an independent act that may 
be appreciated without any reference at all to the putative ideas of the 
writer. Deconstructive textual interpretation, then, becomes not an act 
of trying to infer the ideas of the original author, but an act of playing 
with the written symbols in deliberate disregard of what the author s 
intention may have been in first inscribing them. 

Deconstruction is also a criticism of structuralism that evolved 
from, among other things, a recognition that the very idea of a decen¬ 
tralized structure or non-hierarchal system is absurd. The whole 
history of the concept of structure, says Derrida (1988, pp. 109-110) 

must be thought of as a series of substitutions of center for center, as a linked chain 
of determinations of the center. Successively, and in a regulated fashion, the center 
receives different forms or names. The history of metaphysics, like the history of the 
West, is the history of these metaphors and metonymies. Its matrix ... is the deter¬ 
mination of Being as presence in all senses of this word. It could be shown that all the 
names related to fundamentals, to principles, or to the center have always designated 
an invariable presence — eidos, arche, telos , energeia, ousia (essence, existence, 
substance, subject) aletheia , transcendentality, consciousness, God, man, and so forth. 

The radical critique of metaphysics initiated by Kant eventually had, 
among its many consequences, that of questioning the very idea of 
centrality. Empiricists challenged the central notion of purpose {telos) 
in one manner, phenomenologists in another, existentialists in yet 
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another. Structuralists, on the other hand, adopted the dubious 
strategy of holding on to the notion of structure, in which purpose is 
central, while decrying the undesired effects of the marginalization that 
invariably results from something being regarded as central. Thus 
about the science of ethnology Derrida has observed that it “could 
have been bom as a science only at the moment when a decentering 
had come about: at the moment when European culture — and in 
consequence, the history of metaphysics and of its concepts — had 
been dislocated, driven from its locus, and forced to stop considering 
itself as the culture of reference” (Derrida, 1988, p. 112). But the fact 
that any science develops within a cultural framework means that the 
results of its research must be communicated through a system of 
symbols and concepts that have come to be accepted by that culture. 
Therefore, the very critique of European ethnocentrism really made 
sense only in Europe, or in societies in which European ways of 
thinking had come to be central and other ways of thinking marginal¬ 
ized. Ethnology, in other words, 

is primarily a European science employing traditional concepts, however much it may 
struggle against them. Consequently, whether he wants to or not — and this does not 
depend on a decision on his part — the ethnologist accepts into his discourse the pre¬ 
mises of ethnocentrism at the very moment when he denounces them. This necessity is 
irreducible; it is not a historical contingency (Derrida, 1988, p. 112). 

Generalizing on this observation about the dilemma of Structuralist 
reformers, who were unable to criticize the presuppositions of their 
culture without adopting the very presuppositions they wanted to 
attack, Derrida suggests that one can never escape metaphysics 
through critiques thereof, for these critiques themselves are based on 
metaphysical presuppositions. Thus every attempt to decentralize some 
concept succeeds only in marginalizing the decentralized one and 
putting some other concept at the center. The run around metaphysics, 
if it can be achieved at all, can be achieved only through play (le Jeu'), 
that is, by the refusal to treat anything at all as central. 

Thus there are two interpretations of interpretation.... The one seeks to decipher, 
dreams of deciphering a truth or an origin which escapes play and the order of the 
sign, and which lives the necessity of interpretation as an exile. The other, which is no 
longer turned toward the origin, affirms play and tries to pass beyond man and 
humanism, the name of man being the name of that being who . . . has dreamed of 
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full presence, the reassuring foundation, the origin and the end Of play (Derrida, 

1988, pp. 121-122). 

In practice, this play is typically carried out by deliberately teasing as 
many “meanings” as possible out of a set of symbols, even to the 
extent of showing that every text can be shown to hold directly con¬ 
tradictory meanings within itself. This practice is held to be justified 
by the observation that symbols always have a rich multiplicity of 
significations, or polysemy. Every text thus ultimately refutes itself. 

The task of the deconstructionist is simply to make apparent the self- 
refuting nature of every text and every system; the critic does not 
deconstruct a text but merely shows how the text deconstructs itself. 

4.4.1. Magliola on Nagarjuna as deconstructive bodhisattva 

Robert Magliola has argued that Nagarjuna’s Madhyamika has much 
in common with the philosophy of Derrida. The affinity is so close, 
he claims, that “without Derrida it is difficult for a ‘modemer’ to 
understand Nagarjuna!” (Magliola, 1984, p. 93). But, just as Murti’s 
Nagarjuna anticipated more than the best that later European Abso¬ 
lutists could offer, Magliola’s Nagarjuna anticipated more than the best 
that Derrida has been able to Offer. Nagarjuna, argues Magliola (1984, 
p. 87), 

tracks the Demdean trace, and goes ‘beyond’ Derrida in that it frequents the 
‘unheard-of thought/ and also ‘with one and the same stroke,’ allows the reinstatement 
of the logocentric too. (As we shall see, we can ‘have it both ways,’ and the two ways 
are a non-paradoxical, ever altering and wayward ways; as W $ Shall see, ‘samsdra is 
nirvana 1 .) 

Magliola, who does not claim Buddhist studies as his academic disci¬ 
pline, draws upon the work of numerous specialists in Indian philoso¬ 
phy and in Buddhist philosophy in order to present a picture of 
Nagaijuna as a Buddhist who clearly saw the pitfalls of logocentrism 
and tried to rescue the Buddha’s teachings from the dominant logo¬ 
centric tendencies of scholastics and systematized of his day, such as 
the abhidharmikas. Logocentrism, says Magliola, “is any identity at all 
that one conceives, or even ‘feels,’ and then ‘labels’ or perhaps 
‘behaves towards’ as if it were an ‘idea’. And the structure of an 
identity, for Derrida, is necessarily a binary unit — factor and expres- 
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sion, signifier and signified” (Magliola, 1984, p. 89). And Nagaijuna’s 
Mida-madhyamaka-karikd is best seen as an effort — a successful one 
at that — to avoid the binary nature of logocentric thinking altogether. 
Nagaijuna does not, argues Magliola, simply achieve a mystical unity 
of opposites under an all-embracing Absolute, for Absolutism is 
logocentrism par excellence , since all opposites and particularities are 
simply marginalized while the Absolute is seen as the central element 
in terms of which all particulars derive their significance. Rather, 
Nagaijuna shows a way of thinking and speaking .that avoids binary 
oppositions and is thus a thinking that is beyond thinking and a 
speaking that is beyond speaking (Magliola, 1984, p. 94). 

Offering a full sketch of Magliola’s argument is not necessary to the 
purposes of this paper. Suffice it to say that his principal strategy is to 
quote at length from the anecdotal literature of the Chan and Zen 
schools of Buddhism, 22 and to indulge in a bit of deconstructive play 
with the Chinese characters used to convey key Madhyamika terms. 

4.4.2. Other postmodern interpretations 

Other scholars have followed Magliola’s lead in presenting Nagaijuna 
as a thinker who anticipated Heidegger and the Deconstructionists 
who followed in his wake. One scholar who has included a few refer¬ 
ences to Deconstructive strategies in his sensitive attempt to interpret 
Madhyamika philosophy in the light of such modem thinkers as 
Nietzsche, Wittgenstein, Heidegger, Gadamer, Derrida and Rorty is 
C. W. Huntington (1989), 23 

Another scholar who has been influenced by Magliola’s Deconstruc¬ 
tive interpretation of Buddhism is David Dilworth in his introductory 
essay on Kitaro Nishida (Nishida, 1987,1-45). According to Dilworth, 
Kitaro Nishida held the view that some East Asian Buddhists based 
their whole thinking upon a system of logic that denies the laws of 
contradiction and excluded middle. Nishida, a Zen Buddhist who 
taught philosophy at University of Kyoto and was a founding father 
of the celebrated Kyoto school of philosophy, was of the opinion 
that Eastern peoples think in a radically different way than Western 
peoples. Whereas Westerners, according to Nishida, rely upon a logic 
in which something either is the case or is not the case, which leads 
to all manner of confrontations between people who hold competing 
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views, Eastern logic can easily accommodate contradictions. In fact, 
says Nishida, the foundation of Eastern logic is not the law of contra¬ 
diction but the law that says “A if and only if not A.” It is the opinion 
of Dilworth that this Eastern logic is not unique to the Zen tradition 
but can be located in such Indian philosophers as Nagaijuna. The 
evidence that Dilworth cites is the opening stanza of the Mula- 
madhyamaka-kdrikd, which we have already looked at. This stanza 
says of something that it is neither one nor many, that it neither 
endures nor comes to an end. What Dilworth takes all this to mean is 
that the subject to which these predicates apply is neither exclusively 
one nor exclusively many but rather is one precisely because it is 
many and many precisely because it is one; both unity and plurality 
apply to it at the same time and in the same respect. 

4.4.3. Criticisms of the Deconstructionist interpretation 

A key supposition in the case that Magliola (and, following him, 
Dilworth) makes is that Nagaijuna makes use of a variety of what we 
have been calling deviant logic. Thus the success of his argument 
hinges on whether one concludes (1) that Nagaijuna was deliberately 
using a form of logic not based on the laws of contradiction and 
excluded middle or (2) that he was using a standard logic but made 
mistakes in using it. As I have already indicated, the evidence is 
strongly in favour of the latter conclusion. Moreover, there is no need 
to assume that Nagaijuna is dealing in a deviant logic, since it is quite 
possible to give a good account of what he was trying to achieve while 
remaining well within the bounds of the standard logic that, so far as I 
am aware, every classical Indian philosopher favoured. It is quite 
legitimate in standard logic to predicate contradictory predicates of a 
given subject, provided that the subject does not name something that 
exists. And that, I think, is exactly what Nagaijuna tried to show over 
and over again in his work, namely, that there are certain subjects to 
which contradictory predicates can seemingly be applied, and there¬ 
fore we can only conclude that the subjects themselves do not really 
exist. Far from deviating from the law of contradiction, Nagaijuna 
relies constantly upon being able to derive contradictions from certain 
presuppositions; without the laws of contradiction and excluded 
middle, his whole enterprise becomes entirely ineffective. 
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In summary, while the Deconstructive approach to Nagaijuna, like 
any kind of playfulness, may provide good amusement (perhaps 
especially for the author who writes it, since it is often more fun to 
play than to watch others playing), this approach probably offers 
rather little insight into Nagaijuna’s argumentation. Indeed, the De¬ 
constructive interpretation of Madhyamika helps to preserve the 
demonstrably false conclusion that Nagaijuna used logic to destroy 
logic. 

4.5. Kamaleswar Bhattacharya 

Several of the interpreters examined up to this point have had in 
common a somewhat anachronistic tendency to search for anticipa¬ 
tions of modem philosophical problems in the writings of a classical 
thinker. But as we have already seen, not all modem interpreters of 
Nagaijuna have taken that approach; some have preferred to look for 
parallels only in the classical traditions of European philosophy rather 
than in modem thought. We have already noted that Schayer, Robinson 
and Ruegg all expressed misgivings about the attempt to find modem 
counterparts of early Buddhist thinkers, and that Schayer was interested 
in drawing parallels between Nagaijuna and certain Greek skeptics. 
Another attempt to compare the thought of Nagaijuna with his 
contemporaries in the Hellenistic world appears in Hayes (1988, pp. 
50—62), where it is pointed out that some features of Nagaijuna’s 
thought are remarkably similar to characteristics in the work of Pyrrho 
of Elis, who reportedly accompanied Alexander the Great to India and 
who is given credit for founding the skeptic school. In particular, an 
attempt was made to show some similarities between some trends in 
Buddhism and the Pyrrhonian values of non-assertion (aphasia), which 
was understood as the state of having no opinions, and inner calm 
(ataraxia), understood as the peace of mind that results from eliminat¬ 
ing the emotional attachments that result from having beliefs. 

Siderits and O’Brien (1976) also followed Schayer’s lead in an 
article that pointed out the similarity between Nagaijuna’s arguments 
against motion and the arguments against motion presented by the 
Greek philosopher Zeno of Elea (bom 490 b.c.e.) The similarity in the 
arguments themselves and in the conclusions reached raises the ques¬ 
tion of whether the two philosophers had a similar purpose in arguing 
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as they did. Unfortunately, the textual evidence is too scanty to enable 
one to arrive at any firm conclusions. Hie thought of Zeno of Elea 
has been preserved only in fragmentary form, that is, in quotations Of 
his arguments by other philosophers, especially Aristotle. On the basis 
of what has been preserved, it seems fairly clear that what Zeno was 
trying to prove was the impossibility of plurality and the impossibility 
of motion. Being a follower of Parmenides, Zeno was apparently 
committed to the view that there is a fundamental and indivisible unity 
underlying all apparent diversity, and that all diversity is, therefore, in 
the final analysis illusory. Zeno’s views are sometimes compared to 
those of some schools of advaita that arose in India at various times. 

If one takes the parallelism seriously, then it might well be concluded 
that the underlying motive of Nagaijuna’s method of argument was to 
establish that beneath the transitory and painful diversity of the world 
of experience there is a stable and peaceful unity, which can be dis¬ 
covered only through the application of metaphysical reasoning. 

Other modem historians of classical Indian thought have preferred 
to avoid finding parallels between Nagarjuna and his European con¬ 
temporaries and instead to explain the Madhyamika system solely 
in terms of philosophical currents present in the India of his day. 

One important scholar who has taken this approach is Kamaleswar 
Bhattacharya. 

Like many other historians of philosophy, Bhattacharya (1984; 
1985) is among those who have expressed some misgivings about the 
conclusions of those who have seen a remarkable parallelism between 
the Madhyamikas and trends in modem thought. Those who see 
anticipations of modem and even post-modem tendencies in the early 
Madhyamaka, warns Bhattacharya, have often seen these similarities 
by neglecting what the classical texts themselves emplicitly say, and 
by failing to appreciate the texts in their own historical milieu. 
Bhattacharya (1984, p. 189) cites approvingly the Buddhist historian 
David Seyfort Ruegg, who criticizes some modem scholars for impos¬ 
ing their own prejudices and problematics onto the Madhyamaka texts. 
The result, says Ruegg (1977, p. 52), is a kind of ethnocentrism in 
which we assume that what we modem Westerners find of greatest 
importance and value must also be what the classical Indian Buddhists 
found of greatest importance and value. 

Bhattacharya’s misgivings about comparisons of Nagarjuna with 


Europeans is not confined to his wish to avoid anachronisms. He is 
equally skeptical about the attempts to compare Nagaijuna to the 
ancient Greek thinker Zeno. Bhattacharya (1985, p. 13) cites Daniel 
H. H. Ingalls (1954), who writes that it is important to recognize that 
the paradigm of rationality for Zeno and most other Greek thinkers 
was mathematics and especially geometry, while the paradigm for 
i rationality for Nagarjuna and most Indian thinkers was vyakdram, the 

| methodical study of natural language. Zeno begins with the geometer’s 

axioms about lines, points and planes, while Nagaijuna begins with 
Fanini and Patanjali’s definitions of action, agent, patient and instru- 
I mem The worlds of conceptual analysis may be so far apart that we 
can attach no significance to the apparent likeness in the conclusions 
reached by Zeno and Nagaijuna, especially in the conclusion that 
there is no motion. Agreeing with Ingalls, Bhattacharya expresses the 

I view that very nearly every modem interpreter of Madhyamaka has 
failed to pay sufficient attention to Nagaijuna’s indebtedness to the 
i worldview of the classical Indian grammatical tradition, and especially 

1 to the genius of Patanjali. 24 Bhattacharya finds it significant that hardy 

| a single argument used by Nagarjuna was unknown to the gr ammatic al 

:1 tradition. It is his indebtedness to the grammarians that distinguished 

1 Nagaijuna from those Buddhists that preceded him and from the 

Greeks and such modem European thinkers as Kant, for whom 
• mathematics was the supreme tool of analysis. 

j What one might conclude from Bhattacharya’s work — B hattach arya 
himself does not explicitly draw this conclusion — is that Nagaijuna’s 
, contribution to Buddhism was the return of Buddhist thinking to 
j the heartland of brahmanlcal intellectualism and hermeneutical 
methodology. Indeed, for all its apparently radical criticisms of 
commonly accepted ideas, Nagarjuna’s work is among the first pieces 
of Buddhist literature to bear all the earmarks of classical brahmanical 
ways of thinking. Not only can Nagaijuna be given much of the credit 
for bringing Buddhism to the intelligentsia, but he can also be given 
much of the credit for bringing a certain kind of systematic argumen¬ 
tation into Buddhism. 

i 

! 4.6. Nagarjuna's philosophical goal: a reprise 

Taking up the hints provided by Bhattacharya, one might describe the 
philosophical importance of Nagaijuna’s work in something like the 
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following way. First, one of the most fundamental insights of the 
Sanskrit grammarians was that language does not directly relate to 
things as they really are in the world; rather, language is purely the 
result of a speaker’s desire to depict a given situation is a given way. It 
is the speaker who decides which factors in a complex situation to 
mention and which to ignore; it is the speaker who decides which 
factors will be emphasized among those that are mentioned at all. 

There is nothing in the world that compels anyone to speak in any 
way. There is nothing that demands to be said at all, and there is 
especially nothing in the situation of the world that demands that 
things be said in a particular way. Speaking is willful activity that must | 
be preceded by a desire to have others know one’s thoughts. To this 
basic insight of the grammarians, one can add certain Buddhist doc¬ 
trines about desire, arriving then at the following conclusions. One 
who is free of all desire has nothing to say. But the desire to speak is 
perhaps the last of the desires to be abandoned. What Nagaijuna’s 
analysis of the categories of speech may be intended to do, therefore, 
is to reinforce this insight of the grammarians, and simultaneously to 
reinforce the message of Buddhism. By seeing thoroughly into the 
intrinsic willfulness of speaking, and by seeing also that speaking is an 
action that can only create confusion in the final analysis, one may 
eventually abandon the desire to speak. And if one can abandon the 
desire to speak, one can easily abandon the desire to know. 

The importance of abandoning the desires to speak and to know 
may become more clear by turning once again to a verse that has 
already been examined briefly. In the discussion of Nagarjuna’s 
philosophical goal (see Section 2 above), mention was made of verse 
MMK 24:18: 

yah pratltyasamutpadah sunyatam tarn pracaksmahe| 
sa prajnaptir upadaya pratipat saiva madhyama|| 

We claim that dependent origination is emptiness. To be 
empty is to be a derivative idea. That alone is the middle 
path. 

In the light of the insights provided by Bhattacharya, let us examine 
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the implications of this verse once again. First, it should be borne in 
mind that the expression “pratitya-samutpada” literally means: “coming 
into being {samutpada) after acquiring (pratltya = prapya ) something.” 
What it means to say that something comes into being after acquiring 
something is explained by Nagarjuna through the gloss that he himself 
provides to the term “pratltya samutpada.” He tells us that “coming 
into being” means “becoming apparent” or “becoming an object of 
knowledge.” This interpretation is suggested by the gloss that Nagaijuna 
gives to the term “samutpada,” namely, “prajhapti.” This latter word 
literally means “the act of making someone aware of something” or 
“the act of bringing something to one’s attention.” Therefore we can 
say that for Nagaijuna “to come into being” is equivalent in meaning 
to “to become an object of attention”. Now it is said that the act of 
coming into being, or becoming an object of awareness is subsequent 
to another act, namely, the act of acquiring ( prati ). The name for this 
action is glossed by Nagarjuna by the verb “upada.” This verb has 
special significance in Buddhism. It names the action of clinging or 
being attached. 25 What this means, then, is that as a result of one’s 
attachments, one creates the objects of one’s own experience. 

The stock list of attachments in Buddhism comprises four items: 

(1) attachment to pleasures ( kama ), (2) attachment to views (drsti), 

(3) attachment to habitual modes of behaviour ( sila-vrata ), and (4) 
attachment to belief in a self ( atmavada ). Each of these attachments 
influences the kinds of things of which one becomes aware. Thus, 
attachment to pleasures brings about the fact that we tend to experience 
either what we wish to experience and take pleasure in experiencing 
or what we wish to avoid and find pain in experiencing; that which 
evokes neither pleasure nor pain tends not to be noticed. Attachment 
to views brings about the fact that we tend to experience what we 
believe we will experience; that is, we tend to notice mostly what 
reinforces our beliefs and opinions and easily overlook what challenges 
our most firmly held beliefs. Attachment to habitual patterns of be¬ 
haviour brings about the fact that we tend to experience what we are 
accustomed to experiencing; that is, we notice what we have condi¬ 
tioned ourselves to notice. And attachment to belief in a self brings 
about the fact that we tend to place ourselves at the centre of all 
experience; that is, we see ourselves as perceiving subjects and the 
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rest of the world as objects either to be drawn into or eliminated from 
the horizons of our awareness. This world of experience as conditioned 
through various kinds of attachment is, however, said to be empty. 
Realizing the emptiness of all things is realizing that we would have no 
experiences at all without desire and craving. One who has no desire, 
according to this view, has no perceptions — that is, no interpretations 
of sensations. One who has no desires has only pure, uninterpreted 
sensations that are unmediated by language, unexpressed in language, 
unaccompanied by thought, and unaffected by attraction or aversion. 
One who has no desires also has no sense of self, no identity. 

The general pronouncemartt that anachments are die immediate 
cause of things coming into being comes, Of course, straight from 
classical Buddhism. The special insight that desire is also at the root of 
language, and also of the kinds of thinking that one does about experi¬ 
ence, can be seen to stem from the grammatical tradition. Nagaijuna’s 
insight that attachments are the immediate cause oTperception, in the 
sense of interpreting what is brought to the senses, can be described as 
a combination of the Buddhist view with the insight of the classical 
grammatical tradition, with which Nagarjuna was clearly quite familiar. 

5. THREE INTERPRETATIONS OF SILENCE 

In Section 4 several interpretations of Kagaijuitafs presentation of 
Buddhism were compared and criticized. In the present section an 
attempt win be made to show the implications of three of these differ¬ 
ent interpretations by examining how each deals with the question of 
the Buddha's refusal to answer certain questions. 

As is well known and often repeated, the Canonical tradition of 
Buddhism records that the Buddha refused to answer fourteen ques¬ 
tions. These questions are called the undetermined or unexplained 
issues ( avyakatavatthuni, avyakrtavastuni ). According to the texts, the 
Buddha said “I have not determined whether (1) The world is eternal 
{sassato loko ), (2) the world is non-eternal {asassato toko ), (3) the 
world has boundaries {antava loko), (4) the world is unbounded 
(anantava loko), (5) life is the physical body {tam jivam tam sariram ), 
(6) life is one thing and the physical body is another (ahnam jivam 
ahnam sariram), (7) one who knows the truth exists after death (hod 
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tathagaio param maraud), (8) one who knows the truth does not exist 
after death (na hoti tathagaio param maraud), (9) one who knows the 
truth both exists and does not exist after death (hoti ca na ca hoti 
tathdgato param maraud), (10) one who knows the truth neither exists 
nor does not exist after death (neva hoti na na hoti tathdgato param 
maraud), (11) discontent is caused by oneself {sayam katam dukkham), 
(12) discontent is caused by another {param katam dukkham ), (13) 
discontent is caused by both oneself and another {sayam katah ca 
param katan ca hoti), or (14) discontent, being caused neither by one¬ 
self nor by another, arises spontaneously {asayamkaram aparamkaram 
adhiccasamuppannam dukkham):’ Different scholars have offered 
different explanations for why the Buddha chose not to indicate 
whether he agreed or disagreed with those fourteen statements. 

5.1. T. R. V, Mufti’s explanation 

According to Murti, the Buddha’s refusal to answer these questions 
was grounded in his realization that the categories of Reason, which 
deal with polar opposites such as identity versus difference, and 
existence versus nonexistence, are incapable of capturing the nature of 
the Absolute. Thus he says 

The formulation of the problems in the thesis-antithesis form is itself evidence of the 
awareness of the conflict in Reason. That the conflict is not on the empirical level and 
so not capable of being settled by appeal to facts is realised by the Buddha when he 
declares them insoluble. Reason involves itself in deep and interminable conflict when 
it tries to to beyond phenomena to seek their ultimate ground. Speculative metaphy¬ 
sics provokes not only difference but also opposition; if one theorist says ‘yes’ to a 
■ question, the other says ‘no’ to the same_[The Buddha) is conscious of the inter¬ 

minable nature of the conflict, and resolves it by rising to the higher standpoint of cri¬ 
ticism. Dialectic was bom. To Buddha, then, belongs the honour of having discovered 
the Dialectic long before anything approximating to it was formulated in the West... 
Criticism is deliverance of the human mind from all entanglements and passions 
(Murti, 1960, pp. 40—41). 

The questions are about the Unconditioned. Buddha is alive, unlike other philoso¬ 
phers, to the insuperable difficulties (adinavam sampassamdno) in conceiving the 
Transcendent in terms of the empirical.... [The Tathagato] is deep and unfathomable 
like the ocean. To say with regard to the ocean that it begins here or that it does not, 
etc., would be a piece of irrelevance. Likewise, the Tathagata, as the totality of things, 
is beyond predication. 
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5.2. David Kalupahana’s explanation 

David Kalupahana argues that the Buddha remained silent on these 
issues because he accepted only what could be experienced through 
the senses, whereas these fourteen propositions dealt with matters that 
could not be decided by sensual experience. 

Since no answer based on experience is possible, the Buddha remained silent when 
pressed for an answer and maintained that the questions as to whether the tathdgata 
exists (hoti) or arises ( uppajjati ), does not exist or does not arise, both or neither, do 
not fit the case (na upeti) (Kalupahana, 1976, p. 157). 

Kalupahana rejects Murti’s notion that the Buddha’s silence 
stemmed from his unwillingness to attribute categories to the Absolute. 

I There is no textual justification in the Pali Canon for Murti’s conten- 

; tion that the Buddha was concerned with questions of the Absolute or 

with anything Transcendental. Rather, says Kalupahana, the Buddha 
realized that our only source of knowledge is our own perfectly 
ordinary experience of the everyday world, and we have no means of 
\ going beyond the limitations of that experience. Kalupahana then goes 

J on to outline three objections that the Buddha has to what Kalupahana 

I calls “metaphysical” knowledge. These three objections are: (1) Meta- 

I physical theories have no basis in our ordinary experience, and they 

| cannot be verified by empirical investigation. (2) Metaphysicians 

| attempt to determine in advance what must be true and ignore what 

I their senses tell them is true. (3) Metaphysical propositions are strings 

I of words that may appear meaningful because they conform to rules of 

| grammar, but turn out to be meaningless when examined more closely. 

This is the Logical Positivist criticism of metaphysics and is found in the early 
Buddhist texts. ... As the Logical Positivists themselves maintain, these metaphysical 
statements are meaningless because they are not verified in experience (Kalupahana, 
1976, p. 158). 

Kalupahana’s proof text for this Positivist anti-metaphysical stance 
is the Sabba-sutta of the Samyutta-nikaya: 

Monks, I will teach you ‘everything’. Listen to it. What, monks, is ‘everything’? Eye 
and material form, ear and sound, nose and odor, tongue and taste, body and tangible 
objects, mind and mental objects. These are called ‘everything’. Monks, he who would 
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say: “I will reject this everything and proclaim another everything? he may certainly 
have a theory. But when questioned, he would not be able to answer and would, 
moreover, be subject to vexation. Why? Because it would not be within the range of 
experience ( avisaya ) (Kalupahana, 1976, p. 158). 

5.3. The Buddha's explanation 

Both Murti and Kalupahana can be seen to have gratuitously offered 
an anachronistic interpretation of the Buddha’s silence. One need not, 
however, find exotic modem interpretations of the Buddha’s silence, ’ 
since the very texts in which his refusal to answer questions is reported 
also report his own explanation of why he chose to remain silent on 
certain issues. The Buddha’s own explanation for why he had not 
determined the answers to these fourteen questions is given, among 
other places, in the Potthapadasutta of the DIghanikaya: 

“Why, venerable sir, has the Lord not determined?” 

“Because, Potthapada, this is not connected to a purpose, nor is it connected to 
virtue, nor is it connected with the life of purity, nor does it lead to humility, nor to 
dispassion, nor to cessation, nor to tranquility, nor to superior understanding, nor to 
supreme awakening, nor to nirvana. Therefore, I have not determined ” 

“What has the Lord determined. Venerable sir?” 

“I have determined that this is discontent, this is the cause of discontent, this is the 
cessation of discontent, and this is the path leading to the cessation of discontent.” 26 

The Buddha then concludes that he has taught the Four Noble Truths 
because these truths are connected to a purpose, are connected to 
virtue, are connected with the life of purity, do lead to humility, and 
dispassion, and cessation, and tranquility, and superior understanding, 
and supreme awakening, and nirvana. 

In the Cula-Malunkyasutta of the Majjhimanikaya the Buddha gives 
an answer very much like the one he gave to Potthapada. But in this 
sutta he adds: 

Living the life of purity does not depend on the view that the world is eternal, nor 
does it depend on the view that the world is not eternal. Whether or not the world is 
eternal or not eternal, there definitely is birth, growing old, dying, grief, sorrow, 
suffering, lamentation and despair. And I have explained how to bring those things to 
an end here and now. 

He then applies exactly this same formula to the other thirteen ques- 
tions. The evidence of these two passages supports the conclusion that 
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the Buddha did not answer these questions for the simple reason that 
they are not relevant to the cultivation of good character and the 
quest for an end tb discontent. But this does not indicate a commitment 
either to Murti’s Absolutism or to Kalupahana’s Logical Positivism. 

A somewhat more elaborate answer cam be found in the Samyut- 
tanikaya 4.391. There the Buddha also says he has no answers to 
these fourteen questions. When asked why he does not determine the 
answer, he replies: 

Let me ask you what is the reason why the wandering ascetics with Other views try to 
answer these questions, whereas Gotama the recluse does not tty to answer them. The 
reason is that other wandering ascetics think that the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and 
mind either belong to them or are their selves or ate part of their selves. But the 
Tathagata, being a fully awakened Arahant, does not think of the eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, body or mind as belonging to him, nor does he think of them “These are my 
self.” The Tathagata, unlike other wandering ascetics, also does not regard feelings, 
perception, mentality or awareness as things that belong to him or as being himself or 
as being part of himself. There is nothing about which the Tathagata says “This is 
mine. This is I. This is thy self.” 

The argument of this latter passage could be summarized as follows: 
Someone who thinks of the living body or the mind as the self or as 
belonging to the self recognizes that the body and mind are both 
impermanent. Those who think in this way then become filled with 
fear that they will cease to exist. Because they are filled with a desire 
to live (jivitumkama ) and a desire not to die ( arn&ritukama ), they 
believe what they want to believe: there is life after death. Some 
people, on the other hand, are attached to pleasures and wish to 
pursue pleasures without regard to how their actions will affect other 
living beings. These people, who choose not to be responsible in their 
actions, believe what they want to believe: there is no life after death. 
The Tathagata, on the other hand, realizes that all discontent arises 
from ignorance, which takes the form of identifying the body and the 
mind as the self. When this identification comes to an end, so does all 
discontent. One can then face all changes and all kinds of experience 
with calm and dignity. 

The Samyuttanikaya passage would suggest that the Buddha’s 
reason for avoiding giving answers to the celebrated fourteen questions 
was not because the questions presupposed the existence of polar 
opposites that could be subsumed under an all-embracing Absolute, 
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nor because he was a pure empiricist who disdained metaphysics, but 
rather because he recognized that all possible answers to these ques¬ 
tions presuppose the existence of an enduring self. But if the existence 
of such a self is denied, then no predicates can truly be predicated of 
it. ft no unicorns exist, then it is as false to say “The unicorn is white” 
as it is to say “The unicorn is not white.” In other words, refusing to 
give answers to the fourteen questions was the Buddha’s way of denying 
the existence of an enduring self. 

When it is recalled that denying the existence of an enduring self 
was also very much the principal task of both the ahhidarm ii^ 
Nagarjuna, it turns out that (1) the abhidhannikas need not be seen 
as in any way spoiling or misconstruing the basic teaching * 0 f the 
Buddha, and (2) Nagarjuna need not be seen as taking any kind of 
radical turn either from the Buddha or from the ahhidharmikac On 
the contrary, the Buddha, the abhidhannikas and Nagarjuna appear to 
be following almost exactly the same philosophical trajectory. 

6. CONCLUSION 

In the preface of his study of Western interpretations of Nagarjuna, 
Andrew P. Tuck (1990, p. v) makes the claim that it is a “common¬ 
place of contemporary scholarship” that the interpretations that 
scholars give of texts are “isogetical: they reveal far more about the 
views of scholars and their scholarly eras than exegesis is said to do.” 

It should be noted that the primary purpose of Tuck’s study is not to 
offer a history of scholarship on Nagarjuna, but rather to use some 
recent studies of Nagarjuna as illustrations of the process of isogesis at 
work. Isogesis is, according to Tuck (p. 10), a largely unconscious 
process whereby an interpreter unwittingly reads a set of biases and 
unexamined presuppositions into a text; these prejudices are said to 
stem from such sources as the interpreter’s basic temperament as well 
as from all kinds of social conditioning and indoctrination. This being 
the focal interest of his work, Tuck naturally (and presumably deliber¬ 
ately) gives far more attention to Stcherbatsky and Murti, whose work 
serves better to illustrate his thesis, than to scholars such as Schayer, 
in whose work the phenomenon of isogesis is somewhat less in evid¬ 
ence. Tuck gives no mention at all to the important contributions of 
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Ruegg, Lindtner and Bhattacharya, who appear to come very close to 
the ideal of detached and scientific objectivity in scholarship that Tuck 
suggests is little more than an ideological remnant of nineteenth 
century mythology promoted by such thinkers are Schleiermacher and 
Dilthey. 

In light of what was seen above in Section 4, it may be tempting 
to agree with Tuck’s claim that twentieth century scholarship on 
Nagarjuna reveals much more about the preoccupations of twentieth 
century intellectuals than about Nagaijuna and his contemporaries, for 
it certainly does appear to be the case that the interpretations of 
Nagarjuna’s thought presented by Stcherbatsky, Murti, Warder, 
Kalupahana, Magliola, Dilworth and Huntington all reflect trends in 
nineteenth and twentieth century European thinking far more than 
they reflect trends in classical Indian thought. That notwithstanding, 
we have seen plenty of counter-evidence to Tuck’s thesis as well; the 
works of Schayer, Robinson, Bhattacharya, Ruegg and Williams all 
seem far more exegetical than isogetical, and, except for the fact that 
they all refer to and find fault with post-Kantian interpretations, they 
bear few characteristics that would identify them as works of the 
twentieth century. 27 

On looking at trends in twentieth century scholarship on Nagarjuna, 
one can discern two fairly distinct styles, which seem to correspond 
to the traditional approaches known as exegesis and hemeneutics. 
Roughly speaking, the former attempts to discover what a text meant 
in the time it was written, while the latter attempts to find the meaning 
of a text for the time in which the interpreter fives. Exegesis tends to 
be confined mostly to the accumulation and ordering of philological, 
historical and textual data, while hermeneutics attempts to make those 
data not only intelligible but also relevant to the concerns of people in 
the present. These two traditional approaches begin with somewhat 
different questions and therefore yield somewhat different results. As 
long as scholars are clear in their own minds about which of these 
approaches they are taking and which approach other scholars are 
taking, there is no reason for those who take one approach to decry 
the work done by those who take the other. It is as pointless to accuse 
the historian of being a bad philosopher as to accuse the philosopher 
or the preacher of being a bad historian. 


What I have attempted to do in the present study, however, is not 
to adjudicate in the disputes that have occasionally erupted between 
historical-minded exegetes and philosophically engaged interpreters. 
Rather, what I have tried to do is simply to show that a close look at 
Nagaijuna s work in the context in which it was written reveals that 
Nagarjuna put forth a number of fallacious arguments. In particular, I 
i have tried to show that he made frequent use of the fallacy of equivo- 
I cation. Owing to his use of this and other fallacies, the conclusions he 

I 4 P uts forth do not necessarily follow from the evidence he adduces for 

them. An attempt has been made to show that this fallaciousness in 
Nagarjuna s writing has been seen by some modem interpreters not as 
I a vice but ^ a rather interesting virtue; for it has been seen by some 
as a clue that Nagaijuna deliberately rejected standard logic in favour 
| of a deviant logic by which one might simultaneously hold two con- 
| tradictory views with impunity. While such an hypothesis, if true, 

I might give modem proponents of deviant logic, or to outright oppo- 
| nents °t i°gi c any kind, the sort of comfort that attends finding 

I famous and highly respected antecedents to one’s own position, I 
contend that the hypothesis is in fact unlikely to be true. On the 
contrary, it appears to me on examining the textual evidence that 
Nagarjuna had a set of definitely stated doctrines for which he was 
trying to produce a systematically arranged set of rational arguments. 

I That he failed in this task does not diminish his importance within the 
1 history of Buddhist philosophy. It merely shows him to have been a 
thinker .who displayed about the same degree of fallibility as most 
other human beings. But being an imperfect philosopher need not at 
-■ all reduce Nagarjuna’s appeal, either to historians of philosophy or to 
philosophers themselves. 


APPENDIX 

A. TRANSLATIONS OF NAGARJUNA’S 
mOla-madhyamaka-kArika CHAPTER 15 

In order to illustrate the different strategies that different modem 
translators have taken in handling Nagarjuna’s mercurial use of the 
term “svabhava,” the verses of chapter 15 are given below, along with 
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the translations found in Streng (1967), Inada (1970), Sprung (1979) 
and Kalupahana (1986), as well as my translation. Schayer’s (1931, 
pp 55—80) rendering does not appear here, because he chose to 
avoid altogether translating the key terms, preferring simply to import 
the Sanskrit terms “bhava”, “svabhava”, “abteva”, “parabhava” and 
“prakrti” into his German translation; his title for the fifteenth chapter 
of the Mula-madhyamaka-kdrika, however, is ‘Kritik der Lehre von 
dem absoluten Sein,’ suggesting that he took the most important sense 
of “svabhava” under consideration to be that of unconditioned being. 

na sambhavah svabhavasya yuktah pratyayahetubhih 
hetupratyayasambhutah svabhavah krtako bhavet || 1 | 

Streng'. The production of a self-existent thing by a conditioning 
cause is not possible, [for,] being produced through 
dependence on a cause, a self-existent thing would be 
“something which is produced.” 

Inada: The rise of self-nature by relational and causal conditions 

is not justifiable. For, such a self-nature will have a char¬ 
acter of being made or manipulated. 

Sprung: The genesis of a self-existent nature from causes and 

conditions is not intelligible. A self-existent nature which 

arises from causes and conditions would be something 
created. 

Kalupahana: The occurrence of self-nature through causes and condi¬ 
tions is not proper. Self-nature that has occurred as a 
result of causes and conditions would be something that 
is made. 

Hayes: Birth of an independent thing from causes and condi¬ 

tions is not reasonable. An independent thing bom from 
causes and conditions would be a fabrication. 

svabhavah krtako nama bhavisyati punah katham 
akrtimah svabhavo hi nirapeksah paratra ca || 2 || 

Streng: How, indeed, will a self-existent thing become “some¬ 

thing which is produced”? Certainly, a self-existent thing 
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[by definition] is “not produced” and is independent of 
anything else. 

imda: How is it possible for the self-nature to take on the 

character of being made? For, indeed, the self-nature 
refers to something which cannot be made and has no 
mutual correspondence with so mething else. 

Sprung'. How can a self-existent nature be something created? 

Self-existent nature is hot created nor is it dependent on 
anything other than itself. 

Kalupaham: Again, how could there be a self-nature that is made? 

Indeed, an unmade self-nature is also non-contingent 
upon another. 

Hayes: But how could an independent thing be called a fabrica¬ 

tion, given that an independent thing is not a fabrication 
and is independent of any thing else? 

kutah svabhavasyabhave parabhavo bhavisyati 

svabhavah parabhavasya parabhavo hi kathyate || 3 || 

S&tig: If there is an absence of a self-existent thing, how will 

an other-existent thing come into being? Certainly the 
self-existence of an other-existent thing is called “other- 
existence.” 

Imda: Where self-nature is non-existent, how could there be an 

extended nature? For, indeed, a self-nature which has the 
nature of being extended will be called an extended 
nature. 

Sprung. If there is no self-existence, how can there be existence 
of otherness? For it is the self-existence of the existence 
of otherness which is called ‘existence of otherness’. 

Kalupaham: hi the absence of self-nature, whence can there be other- 
nature? For, self-nature of other-nature is called other- 
nature. 

Hayes: How, in the absence of an identifiable thing, could there 

be a difference, given that the identity of a different thing 
is called a differentia? 
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svabhavaparabhavabhyam rte bhavah kutah punah 

svabhava parabhave va sati bhavo hi sidhyati || 4 || 

Sireng: Further, how can a thing [exist] without either self¬ 

existence or other-existence? If either self-existence or 
other-existence exist, then an existing thing, indeed, 
would be proved. 

Inada: Again, separated from self-nature and extended nature, 

how could existence be? For, indeed, existence establishes 
itself in virtue of either self-nature or extended nature. 

Sprung: Flow can there be an entity apart from self-existence and 

other-existence? If there is either self-existence or other- 
existence entities are already established. 

Kalupahana: Without self-nature and other-nature, whence can there 
be an existent? For, the existent is established only when 
there is self-nature or other-nature. 

Hayes: How can there be existence without either independence 

or dependence, given that existence is established when 
there is either independence or dependence? 

bhavasya ced aprasiddhir abhavo naiva sidhyati 

bhavasya hy anyathabhavam abhavam bruvate janah || 5 || 

Streng: If there is no proof of an existent thing, then a non¬ 

existent thing cannot be proved. Since people call the 
other-existence of an existent thing a “non-existent” thing. 

Inada: If existence does not come to be (i.e., does not establish 

itself), then certainly non-existence does not also. For, 
indeed, people speak of existence in its varying nature as 
non-existence. 

Sprung: If existence is not accepted, non-existence cannot be 

established. Because people say that non-existence is 
being other than existence. 

Kalupahana: When the existent is not established, the non-existent is 
also not established. It is, indeed, the change of the 
existent that people generally call the non-existent. 

If an existent is not established, an absence is certainly 
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not established, given that people call the change of state 
of an existent its ceasing to be present. 

svabhavam parabhavam ca bhavam cabhavam eva ca 
ye pasyanti na pasyanti te tattvam buddhasasane || 6 || 

Streng: Those who perceive self-existence and other-existence, 

! and an existent thing and a non-existent thing, do not 

perceive the true nature of the Buddha’s teaching. 

Those who see (i.e., try to understand) the concepts of 
self-nature, extended nature, existence, or non-existence 
do not perceive the real truth in the Buddha’s teaching. 
Sprung : Those who think in terms of self-existence, other-exist¬ 

ence, existence and non-existence do not grasp the truth 
of the Buddha’s teaching. 

Kalupahana: Those who perceive self-nature as well as other-nature, 
existence as well as non-existence, they do not perceive 
the truth embodied in the Buddha’s message. 

Hayes : They who perceive identity, difference, presence and 

absence do not perceive the truth in the Buddha’s 
instruction. 

katyayanavavade castiti nastiti cobhayam 
pratisiddham bhagavata bhavabhavavibhavina 11 7 11 

Streng : In ‘The Instruction to Katyayana” both “it is” and “it is 

not” are opposed by the Glorious One, who has ascer¬ 
tained the meaning of “existent” and “non-existent.” 

Inada: According to the Instructions to Katyayana, the two 

views of the world in terms of being and non-being were 
criticized by the Buddha for similarly admitting the bifur¬ 
cation of entities into existence and non-existence. 

Sprung: In the Katydyanavavada Sutra, the illustrious one, who 

comprehends existence and non-existence, repudiated 
both thoughts: that something is that something is not. 
Kalupahana: In the admonition to Katyayana, the two theories 

[implying] ‘exists’ and ‘does not exist’ have been refuted 
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by the Blessed One who is adept in existence as well as 
in non-existence. 

Hayes: In the Katydyanavavdda the Lord, who clearly saw 

presence and absence, denied both the view that one 
exists and die view that one does not exist 

yady astitvam prakrtya syan na bhaved asya nastita 

prakrter anyathabhkvo na hi jaiupapadyate || 8 || 

Streng: If there would be an existent thing by its own nature, 

there could not be “non-existence” of that [thing]. Cer¬ 
tainly an existent thing different from its own nature 
would never obtain. 

Inada: If existence is in virtue of primal nature, then its non¬ 

existence does not follow. For, indeed, a varying character 
of a primal nature is not possible at all. 

Sprung: If it is the nature of something to exist, it cannot cease to 

exist ItCSl change of the nature of something is not 

logically possible. 

Kalupahana: If existence were to be in terms of primal nature* then 

there would not be its non-existence. A change of primal 
nature is certainly not appropriate. 

Hayes: If a thing were to exist by nature, then it could not fail to 

exist for the change of state of a nature is certainly not 
possible. 

prakrtau kasya casatyam anyathatvam bhavisyati 

prakrtau kasya satyam anyathatvam bhavisyati || 9 || 

Streng: [An opponent asks:] If there is no basic self-nature, of 

what will there be “otherness”? [Nagarjuna answers:] If 
there is basic self-nature, of what will there be “other¬ 
ness”? 

Inada: If primal nature does not exist, what will possess the 

varying character? If, on the other hand, primal nature 
does exist, what then will possess the varying character? 

Sprung: If thin gs have no inherent nature what is it that will 
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change? If things have an inherent nature what is it that 
will change? 

Kalupahana: When primal nature is not-existent, Whose change would 
there be? When primal nature is existent, whose change 
would there be? 

Hayes: And in the absence of a nature, what can undergo the 

process of change? On the other hand, if a nature is 
present, what can undergo the process of change? 

asflti sasvatagraho nastiti ucchedadarsanam 

tasmad astitvanastitve nasriyeta vicaksanah || 10 || 

Streng: “It is” is a notion of eternity. “It is not” is a nihilis tic 

view. Therefore, one who is wise does ot have recourse 
to “being” or “non-being”. 

Inada: Existing is the grasping of permanency (i.e., permanent 

characteristics) and non-existence the perception of 
disruption. (As these functions are not strictly possible), 
the wise should not rely upon (the concepts of) existence 
and non-existence. 

Sprung'. To say ‘things are in being’ is the etemalist view; to say 
‘Things are not in being’ is the naturalist view. Therefore 
thinking man should not resort to the twin beliefs in 
existence and non-existence. 

Kalupahana: “Exists” implies grasping after etemalism. ‘Does not exist’ 
implies the philosophy of annihilation. Therefore, a 
discerning person should not rely upon either existence 
or non-existence. 

Hayes: The notion of perpetuity is that one exists; the notion of 

destruction is that one fails to exist. Therefore, a wise 
person should not experience existence or non-existence. 

asti yad dhi svabfaavena na tan nastiti sasvatam 

nastidanim abhut purvam ity ucchedah prasajyate || 11 || 

Streng: That which exists by its own nature is eternal since “it 

does not not-exist.” If it is maintained: “That which existed 
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GOING OR KNOWING? THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 

IDEA OF LIVING LIBERATION IN THE UPANISADS 

The idea of liberation while living or jlvanmukti has been much 
discussed in Advaita Vedanta and other schools of Indian thought. 

The notion of jlvanmukti found in Advaita was developed and elabo¬ 
rated over many centuries, and did not become a formal doctrine until 
after the time of Sankara, Advaita’s founder. 1 Still, the basic elements 
of the Advaitin conception of jlvanmukti can be traced back to the 
earliest Upanisads. There we find both the idea that one (or one’s 
essential being) gains immortality (eternal life) in a heavenly realm 
only after leaving the body and the rudiments of a conception of 
liberation (and immortality) while living by knowing atman/brahman 
identity. 2 This liberation (mukti, moksa) by nondual knowledge takes 
one beyond both the life-and-death cycle of samsara and any “physical” 
or material heavenly realm. 3 

Many scholars have noted that early Indian religious texts describe 
liberation not as knowing the self but as reaching a heavenly realm 
(brahma or svarga loka), i.e. “going somewhere” in time and space. In 
some early Upanisads, one is said to gain these realms by following 
the path (yana) of the gods (deva) or the fathers (pitr); these paths 
required the performance of sacrificial acts, faith (sraddha) and/or 
asceticism. 4 From this view, liberation and immortality are tied to a 
place, albeit a heavenly and blissful place, which lacks the sorrow and 
frustration of our human realm. This view also implies that one gains 
liberation and immortality only after death, since only then does one 
reach heavenly realms. The notion that one goes to another realm by 
the path of the gods is called by later Advaitins “liberation by stages” 
(krama-mukti), in contrast to immediate (sadyo) or living (jivan) 
liberation. 5 

As the ideas of karma and rebirth take hold, however, it becomes 
apparent that for most beings even a heaven is temporary, and one 
must eventually (and repeatedly) return to this realm of suffering and 
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